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PREFACE 


This  book  repreeeuts  the  substance  of  the  Gilford 
Lectures  delivered  ia  Aberdeen  in  December  1904, 
Jane  and  December  1905,  and  June  1906.  The 
Lectoies  vere  revised  hy  the  author,  and  proofs  were 
read  and  corrected  by  him  down  to  the  end  of  Lecture 
XVIL  The  MS.  of  the  remaining  Lectures  was  sent  to 
the  press  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  and  no 
proofe  of  this  portion  were  seen  by  him,  nor  had  he 
finally  passed  the  sheets  of  any  part  of  the  book.  He 
intended  to  go  through  the  whole  t^in  carefully, 
veri^lng  references  where  he  had  not  already  done  so. 
This  duty  and  the  correction  of  Lectures  XVIII— XXII 
have  devolved  upon  me,  and,  as  I  have  verified  the 
references  throughont,  the  responsibility  for  any  errors 
that  nay  be  found  in  the  text  or  footnotes,  rests  with  me. 
A  eonsll  part  of  the  index  had  been  made,  and  I  have 
earleavonTed  to  complete  it  on  the  same  lines. 

The  author,  when  he  thought  that  he  might  not  live 
to  Goieh  his  task  himself,  bade  me  make  known  his 
misgiving  as  to  the  merits  of  his  work.  He  was 
acutely  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  his  subject,  more 
particularly  in  dealing  with  Plato's  metaphysics,  but  it 
may   be  said  that  he  set  down  nothing,  without  taking 
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the  most  eatneet  pains  to  weigh  conflicting  views,  and 
to  form  his  own  judgment  by  a  careful  study  ot  all 
materials  that  be  could  collect.  One  of  his  Ust  acts 
was  to  choose  the  motto  from  Xenopbanes  prefixed  to 
the  Lecturea. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge,  with  the  deepest  gratitude, 
the  help  given  to  me,  in  the  correction  of  the  proofs 
or  the  preparation  of  the  Memoir,  by  the  Master  of 
Emmanuel,  Mr.  P.  Giles,  Mr.  L  Whibley,  and  Mr.  T. 
U.  Glover.  Mr.  Giles  was  good  enough,  in  addition,  to 
verify  references  in  hooks  to  which  I  had  not  access. 
Most  sincere  thanks  are  also  due  to  those  friends  who 
have  entrusted  me  with  letters,  or  sent  notes  concerning 
my  husband's  life  and  work. 

A.  M.  A. 

CA^BRIDaE,  March  1908. 
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Jaice9  Adam  was  deecended  on  each  side  from  a 
typical  stock  ol  rural  Aberdeenshire.  His  father,  who 
was  also  named  James  Adam,  worked  for  some  time  as 
a  farm-Bervant,  but  had  ambitions  beyond  this  calling. 
He  used  to  study  Latin  while  following  the  plough,  and 
had  thoughts  of  becoming  a  misaionaiy,  though  he  took 
no  steps  in  this  direction  beyond  practising  lay-preaching 
in  his  neighbourhood.  At  about  the  ^e  of  twenty-six 
be  went  into  Aberdeen  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  merchant, 
or  general  village  shopkeeper ;  and  then  returning  to  his 
own  part  of  the  country  he  took  a  small  shop  at  Ein- 
muck,  a  hamlet  consisting  of  not  more  than  a  dozen 
scattered  houses,  on  high  ground  some  three  and  a  half 
miles  south-east  of  luTerurie,  in  the  valley  of  the  Don. 
To  the  north  and  oast  the  country  is  very  bare  and 
featureless ;  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  an  expanse  of  roll- 
ing hillside,  divided  with  pitiless  r^;ularily  by  "  dykes  " 
(stone  walls)  into  fields  of  grass,  oats,  or  "  neeps  "  (turnips). 
White  rough-cast  or  "  faarled "  homesteads  are  planted 
every  few  hundred  yards ;  but  for  miles  around  there  is 
an  absence  of  any  collection  of  houses  compact  enough 
to  be  called  a  vilh^e.  To  the  south  the  land  slopes  down 
to  the  river  Don,  and  at  a  short  distance  uphill,  along 
the  road  to  Inverurie,  the  chief  glory  of  the  ne^hbour- 
bood  comes  into  view,  the  noble  hill  of  Benachie,*  dearly- 
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beloved  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countryside  tor  its  form 
and  rich  colour.  Trees  are  scarce,  except  for  straggling 
lines  of  firs  along  the  roadside ;  but  in  summer  there  is 
an  abundance  of  yellow  broom  and  wild  pansies,  whose 
purple  seems  here  more  inteuse  than  in  less  northerly 
regions. 

James  Adam's  venture  in  shopkeeping  prospered. 
He  presently  married  Barbara  Anderson,  who  came  from 
a  race  of  small  crofters  living  at  the  "  hill-foot,"  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away,  on  the  western  borders  of 
Aberdeenshira  Of  her  early  days  Mrs.  Adam  wiitee : 
"  I  was  the  youngest  of  ten ;  we  were  all  brou^t  up  on 
a  small  farm  in  the  parish  of  Clatt  The  boys  were  sent 
to  school,  but  they  thought  in  those  days  that,  if  girls 
could  read  and  write,  it  was  all  that  was  needful  for 
them.  As  soon  as  we  were  able  to  work,  we  were  sent 
away  to  earn  our  own  living,  as  my  parents  were  very 
poor." 

Seven  children  were  bom  from  this  marriage:  first 
a  itaughter,  next,  ou  April  7th,  1860,  a  son,  James,  and 
then  five  other  daughters,  of  whom  one  died  in  infancy. 
Soon  after  the  birth  of  James  the  family  moved  to  new 
and  iai^r  premises  close  by,  consisting  of  a  good-sized 
shop  for  general  trade,  with  dwelling-house  and  lat^ 
garden,  and  a  smaller  house  next  door  containing  a  tailor's 
workshop.  The  old  thatched  house,  where  James  Adam 
the  son  was  bom,  has  now  disappeared,  and  a  new  farm- 
house has  been  built  in  its  place. 

The  great  ambition  of  James  Adam  the  father  was  to 
give  all  his  children  the  best  education  possible.  His 
eldest  daughter  well  remembers  hearing  him  speak  of 
this  desire,  though  she  was  not  more  than  ten  years  old 
when  he  died.  A  few  farmers  round  about  combined 
with  him  to  build  a  small  schoolhouse  at  Kinmuck,  and 
he  helped  to  maintain  the  schoolmistress  by  receiving 
her  as  a  boarder  at  the  low  rate  of  five  shillings  a  week. 
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He  also  bought  several  expensive  maps  for  the  school,  as 
he  was  distreased  that  the  children  should  leam  geo- 
gTa[^y  only,  out  of  books.  In  every  way  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  leading  man  in  his  neighbourhood,  ready 
to  help  in  all  cases  of  distress,  and  also  aotive  in  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  commercial  and  religious  life 
of  the  district  Essays  are  still  in  existence,  written 
by  him  for  local  societies.  His  piety  was  fervent,  so 
much  so  that  every  morning  he  would  retire  to  spend  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  alone  in  private  prayer.  All  his  life 
he  attended  the  Congr^tional  Church  at  Inverurie 
founded  by  his  father,  which  had  begun  by  meeting  in 
the  Town  Hall,  but  by  this  time  had  a  building  of  its 
own.  Hia  children  used  to  drive  over  with  hirn  every 
Sunday  morning. 

When  his  boy  Jamie  (pronounced  in  Aberdeenshire 
Jeemie)  was  about  seven  years  old.  Professor  Black  came 
to  inspect  the  little  school  at  Kinmuck,  and  picked  out 
the  lad  as  showing  special  promise.  "  That  boy  will 
come  to  something  yet,"  he  remarked,  as  he  patted  him 
on  the  head ;  and  the  father  went  home  with  pride  to 
tell  the  mother.  Alas !  the  father  was  not  to  see  how 
amply  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  for  about  a  year  later, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-three,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a 
local  epidemio,  and  died  of  pleurisy  following  typhoid 
fever.  His  memory  is  still  cherished  in  the  country- 
side. Both  the  eldest  daughter  and  Jamie  also  suffered 
from  the  fever ;  but,  though  Jamie  was  a  delicate  boy, 
neither  of  them  seems  to  have  been  permanently  injured 
by  the  serious  illness.  After  this  tragedy  Mrs.  Adam, 
with  splendid  determination,  carried  on  the  business 
of  the  shop,  and  by  her  ceaselsss  efforts  brought  up 
and  started  in  life  her  six  children.  Long  after  they 
were  all  grown  up  she  continued  the  work,  with  the  sole 
assistance  at  last  of  one  daughter,  besides  the  tailor  who 
was  ranployed  on  the  premises,  and  it  was  not  till  Sep- 
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tember  1906  that  she  could  be  prevailed  npoD  to  retire 
to  a  bouse  in  Inverurie,  built  by  her  Bon-in-law. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  his  father  the  little  Jamie 
Adam  won  a  prize  at  Kiumuck  school — I  copy  from  the 
inscription  in  the  actual  volume — "  Awarded  by  the 
votes  of  his  schoolfellows  for  good  conduct"  That 
night,  however,  he  was  sorely  distressed,  for,  while  play- 
ing at  horses  during  the  day,  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a 
plougbboy  driver  with  too  great  realism,  and  had  made 
use  of  an  unparliamentary  expression.  His  oonacience 
pricked  him,  and  he  thought  the  prize  had  not  been 
justly  earned.  The  school  building  is  still  there,  but  the 
school  no  longer  exists. 

At  ten  years  old  he  b^^ed  his  mother  to  send  him 
to  the  parish  school  of  Keithhall,  about  a  mile  away. 
While  he  was  there,  according  to  his  elder  sister,  he  never 
prepared  a  single  lesson,  and  learnt  next  to  nothing. 
The  master,  Mr.  Brown,  wished  him  to  b^in  Latin,  but 
the  first  night's  preparation  caused  such  weeping  over 
the  declensions,  that  his  mother  said  he  might  give  it  up. 
He  used  to  march  o£f  in  the  morning,  dressed  in  a  suit 
with  a  pair  of  striped  fancy  moleskin  trousers,  and  armed 
with  a  fiask  of  milk  and  a  "  bread  and  syrup  piece." 
He  would  sometimes  speak  in  his  later  years  of  his 
troubles  with  the  big  rough  boys  at  the  school.  On  one 
occasion  at  least  he  was  made  to  fight  before  the 
assembled  school,  and  returned  home  after  the  ordeal 
bearing  the  marks  of  the  fray. 

After  two  years  at  Keithhall  school,  Jamie,  aged 
twelve,  and  hie  elder  sister  were  sent  to  live  with  an 
aunt,  Mra  Ewing,  and  her  husband,  in  Aberdeen.  There 
he  attended  the  Free  South  Oburch  school  under  Mr. 
Bamt^.  This  school  had  considerable  fame  at  the  time, 
and  here  Jamie  Adam  seems  to  have  been  fired  with  a 
desire  to  excel.  He  worked  very  hard,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  carried  off  all  the  first  prizes — an  achievement 
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the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  meagreneBe  of  his 
eftilier  education.  According  to  his  siBter'a  recollection, 
it  was  at  tfaie  echool  that  his  enthusiasm  for  work  began. 
But  the  foUowing  year,  1873,  he  letamed  home  and  told 
hU  mother  that  he  was  not  going  back  to  school,  but  was 
going  into  the  shop.  His  mother's  opinion  was  that  he 
would  be  the  better  for  another  year  at  school,  but  he 
Tonld  not  hear  of  going  back,  and  (I  quote  Mrs.  Adam's 
own  words)  "  he  begasi  selling ;  but  whenever  the  cns- 
tomer  went  out,  he  had  hiB  book  on  tJie  desk,  and  he 
went  off  to  it  at  once.  After  a  short  time  he  got  tired 
of  the  shop,  and  said  to  me  that  he  would  stay  if  I 
wanted  him  to  do  so,  but  that  he  would  never  be  happy 
at  the  back  of  the  counter."  His  mother  wisely  saw 
that  it  would  be  tor  the  happiness  of  neiUier  of  them,  if 
he  were  to  be  kept  at  an  uncongenial  occupation,  so  she 
told  him  that  she  would  manf^e  the  shop,  and  he  might 
"  go  back  to  the  learning."  There  does  not  seem,  on  this 
occasion,  to  have  been  any  question  of  going  back  to 
school  in  Aberdeen,  and  he  returned  to  his  old  school 
at  Keithhall,  where  there  was  now  a  new  master,  Hr. 
George  Kemp,  M.A,  of  Edinburgh  University.  To 
Hr.  Kemp  Adam  owed  a  very  great  debt,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  played  an  exceedingly  lai^e  part  in 
fostering  the  love  of  learning  that  had  begun  to  spring 
up,  during  the  previous  year,  in  Aberdeen.  His  mother 
says  of  this  time :  "  He  used  to  sit  with  his  lesson-book 
b^ore  him,  and  learn  bis  lessons,  and  play  the  flute  at 
the  same  time.  He  was  a  tender-hearted  and  most 
affectionate  boy,  and  most  persevering:  everythii^  had 
to  be  well  done."  Mr.  Kemp,  who  still  (1908)  holds 
the  poet  of  master  of  KeithhaU  school,  writes  as  follows : 
"  Dr.  Adam  entered  with  me  on  the  14th  October  1873. 
.  .  .  He  took  very  kindly  to  the  work,  and  made  rapid 
progrees.  He  b^;an  the  study  of  Latin  de  novo.  In 
about  a  week  he  had  got  the  length  of  the  third  de- 
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clension,  when  Professor  Christie,  examiner  for  the  Milne 
Bequest  Trust,  visited  the  school.  The  Profeseor,  after 
testing  his  proficiency  thus  far,  remarked :  '  Aye,  aye ! 
laddie,  ye're  daeiit'  fine,  but  ypu're  a  lang  wye  frae  the 
first  bursary.'  On  hearing  this,  from  what  I  had  seen 
of  the  laddie,  my  thought  was  '  be  may  take  the  first 
bureary,  if  he  goes  on  as  he  is  doing.'  In  a  few 
weeks  he  began  Greek.  I  am  not  particularly  fond  of 
Greek  .  .  .  but  was  rather  pleased  to  have  a  Greek 
pupil  In  the  report  on  the  inspection  of  the  school 
on  11th  February  1875  by  Dr.  Kerr,  the  following 
remark  ia  made  r^arding  the  laddie, '  The  most  advanced 
pupil  showed  unusually  sound  drill  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics.'  Although  I  have  some  claim  to  having 
led  him  to  acqiiire  a  taste  for  classics,  I  must  say  that 
I  tried  to  get  him  to  specialise  in  mathematics.  He, 
however,  chose  the  right  path,  and  Professor  Geddes  led 
him  gloriously  on." 

Adam  used  often  to  speak  of  the  extraordinary  attrac- 
tion Greek  had  for  him  from  the  first — "  The  letters  looked 
so  nice,"  he  would  say,  and  he  would  describe  how  he  used 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  garden  at  Kinmuck,  devouring  the 
Greek  grammar.  He  remained  at  Eeithfaall  school  till 
July  1875.  During  his  holidays  he  often  spent  several 
weeks  at  his  mother's  old  home  at  Clatt,  with  her  sister, 
Mra  Cook,  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Andersoa.  There  he 
would  get  up  at  5.30,  breakfast  off  porridge  and  milk 
(and  nothing  else),  go  off  to  the  heather  with  his  books, 
and  come  back  again  at  twelve  for  a  dinner  perhaps  of 
cabbage  or  kail  or  milk  broth. 

His  cousin,  the  Kev.  W.  Anderson,  who  was  his 
constant  companion  during  these  holiday  visits,  writes 
an  account  of  the  two  boys'  long  tramps  over  the  hills 
to  fish  in  the  Gadie  and  other  seldom  fished  streams, 
where  they  could  be  sure  of  getting  a  bite.  When 
they  came  home,  Jamie  Adam  would  tell  highly  glorified 
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acconnts  of  the  day's  adveDturee,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
famfly  circle.  Hie  extreme  fondneea  for  hie  mother  and 
siateiB  is  especially  well  remembered  by  Mr.  AndereoB, 
whose  father,  bow  aged  e^hty-eight,  recollects  how  Adam 
used  to  "  accompany  him  to  the  field  to  work,  and  discussed 
hnn  problems  with  all  the  keenness  and  discrimination  of 
an  experienced  hand." 

By  this  time  he  had  fully  resolved  to  go  to  college, 
and  was  spurred  on  by  the  inspector  above  mentioned. 
Dr.  Kerr,^  who  told  him  that  he  ought  to  go.  Besides 
his  school  work,  he,  of  his  own  accord,  procured  and 
WOTked  through  a  great  many  Latin  and  0reek  "  versions  " 
{Avglie^,  prose  competition  exercises),  correcting  them  by 
means  of  keys.  He  was  wanted  at  home  to  give  help  in 
the  £iiimuck  shop  during  the  latter  part  of  1875,  but  in 
all  spare  moments  he  was  busy  with  his  books,  working 
by  himself.  One  or  two  of  the  friends  in  the  neighbour- 
lHX)d  remonstrated  with  his  mother  for  letting  her  boy 
attempt  a  University  career.  They  thought  it  was  his 
duty  to  stay  and  use  his  powers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
locality.  Mrs.  Adam,  however,  was  unshaken,  seeing 
clearly  the  stuff  that  was  in  her  son. 

The  next  step  was  to  go  for  a  few  months  to  the  Old 
Grammar  School  in  Old  Aberdeen,  in  order  to  supplement 
Mi.  Kemp's  valuable  training  by  the  instruction  of  Dr. 
Dey,  whose  name  was  one  to  conjure  with  among  the 
would-be  holders  of  bursaries  or  entrance  scholarships  to 
the  University  of  Aberdeea  The  competition  for  these 
bursaries  was  extremely  keen,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal  of 
the  blame  for  overworking  her  best  sons,  which  is  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  University,  should  be  put  down  to  the' 
pmsure  endured  before  entering  her  gates.  Soon  after 
Adam  had  gone  to  this  school  a  Greek  exercise  was  pre- 
scribed.    His  work  was  pubUcly  commended,  somewhat  to 

'  In  Dr.  KeiVt  Mmaoria  Oravc  amd  Qay  hs  rafera  to  thU  without 
gtoiog  tli«  name. 
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the  aurprise  of  his  companionB ;  and  hiB  pride  was  raised 
h^  when  Dr.  Dey  further  remarked  of  the  new  boy's 
p^ormance,  "  and  what  is  more,  he  has  put  on  all  the 
accents."  That  word  of  praise  gave  him  lifelong  pleasure. 
The  Bursary  Competition  was  held  in  October  1876,  and 
he  came  out  third  out  of  some  two  or  three  hundred 
candidates. 

The  life  of  an  Aberdeen  student  of  those  days  was  an 
OTer-Btr«nuou8  one.  Living  in  lodgii^,  with  no  super- 
vision, and  no  care  but  that  of  a  landlady  who  might  or 
m^ht  not  be  competent,  the  students  vied  with  one  another 
in  the  race  for  prizes  and  medals  to  an  abnormal  d^;ree. 
The  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  was  strong, 
hut  the  spirit  of  competition  ran  unduly  high,  and  was 
not  checked,  but  rather  fostered  by  the  several  professors. 
In  after  life  Adam  used  frequently  to  say — and  the 
<niginal  dictum  is  attributed  to  the  late  Professor  Bain 
— ^"All  distinguished  Aberdouians  die  before  they  are 
fifty."  Unhappily  there  is  but  too  much  truth  in  the 
statement,  as  far  as  academic  distinction  is  concerned. 
Od  October  17,  1907,  the  Ca.tnkffidgt  Seview  contained 
obituary  notices  of  two  of  these  graduates,  Professor 
Stiachan  of  Manchester  and  James  Adam  himself,  ^ed 
respectively  forty-five  and  forty-seven ;  and  the  list  in- 
cludes the  names  of  Robertson  Smith,  Croom  Bobertson, 
Minto,  R  A.  Keil,  and  others.  Mr.  NeU  in  Aurora 
Borealis  Academica,  p.  30,  mentions  "  that  disregard  of 
simple  rules  of  health  and  work  which  has  had  much  to 
do  with  those  gaps  in  the  class  lists  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ^o,  that  make  them  like  army  lists  in  time  of 
war."  It  is  pathetic  to  reflect  that,  two  years  after  this 
passage  was  published,  Mr.  Neil's  death  made  one  of  the 
lai^t  of  these  gaps. 

At  Aberdeen  Adam  received,  as  he  himself  says  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  his  CrifTord  Lectures,  "  the  greatest  in- 
tellectual impulse  of  his  lif&"     Of  all  his  teachers  none 
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exercised  an  influonce  over  him  comparable  to  that  of 
Professor  Geddes,  who  tbeD  held  the  Greek  chair,  and 
afterwards  became  Sir  William  Geddee,  Principal  of  the 
UaiverBity.  For  him  Adam  had  an  enthuBiastic  admira- 
tioD  and  an  almost  filial  affection,  which  was  engendered 
bf  the  very  nnusual  interest  which  the  Profeeeor  took  in  his 
eager  pupil.  To  his  kindness  Adam  practically  owed  his 
sabeeqaent  career ;  and  he  was  never  tired  of  referring  to 
the  stimulus  he  had  received  not  only  in  the  Greek  class, 
bnt  also  hy  his  intercourse  with  Professor  Qeddes  at 
oUker  times.  In  later  years,  whenever  he  came  to 
Aberdeen,  he,  and  in  due  courfie  hie  wife  also,  were  most 
warmly  welcomed  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Geddes  ;  and 
Lady  Geddes  stiU  likes  to  say  that  her  husband  looked 
npon  Adam  more  as  a  son  than  as  a  pupiL  Greek  was 
the  sabject  in  which  Adam,  though  he  did  well  in  all 
parte  of  his  degree  course,  outstripped  everyon&  For 
his  de^«e  be  had  to  pass  at  one  time  or  another, 
according  to  the  system  of  that  day,  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
Ttnglitth,  mathematics,  zoolt^,  geology,  physics,  l<^c, 
and  metaphysics.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Giles,  of 
Aberdeen  and  Emmanuel  CoU^e,  Cambridge,  the  defects 
of  this  training,  of  which  he  thinks  highly,  "  were  that 
there  was  so  little  supervision,  that  the  examinations 
being  liurgely  upon  work  done  in  the  various  classes  led 
to  cram,  and  that  the  professors  were  too  ready  to  spur 
the  willing  horse,  with  the  result  that  it  came  to  be 
Uumght  almost  a  virtue  to  sit  up  working  to  all  hours  of 
the  night  or  morning." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work,  whatever  its  merits 
may  have  been,  was  too  heavy ;  and  besides  this  formid- 
able list  of  pass  subjects,  the  better  candidates  prepared 
themselves  for  Honours  in  classics,  mathematics,  or 
philosophy.  Even  the  examinations  were  conducted 
under  extra  high  pressure.  Instead  of  a  mwdtivwai  of 
three  boots  for  a  paper  to  which  English  schools  and 
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univerBitiGfl  are  accustomed,  Aberdeen  atud^ite  had  Bome- 
timea  to  endure  papers  of  four  hours'  length.  No  wonder 
that  breaking-dowu  was  a  common  occurrence,  or  that 
the  effects  of  the  strain  were  felt  severely  in  after  lif& 
Dnrit^  part  of  his  course,  Adam's  letters  show  that  he 
had  thoughts  of  taking  Honours  in  philosophy  as  well  as 
in  classics,  but  In  the  end  he  gave  up  the  philosophy.  He 
speaks  also  of  studying  Sanskrit  and  German,  apparently 
solely  for  his  satisfaction ;  but  there  are  also  signs  of 
wearinesB.  In  1879  he  writes  to  his  sister:  "  With  my 
weighty  head  burdened  with  care  and  anxiety  as  to 
what  I  am  to  do  when  I  leave  College,  and  wretched 
discomfort  and  corroding  disgust  and  general  debility 
and  what  not,  I'm  afraid  I'm  going  to  sink." 

The  following  week  he  writes,  "  Wouldn't  it  have  been 
nice  if  we  could  always  have  remained  wee  little  creatures, 
running  about  with  no  thought  save  of  pleasure,  nothing 
to  vex  ourselves  about,  and  nothing  to  grind  ?  Speaking 
of  grinding,  I  confess  I  feel  in  a  queer  sort  of  biunonr 
with  r^;&rd  to  that,  and  have  done  so  for  some  tim&  I 
think  it  is  all  very  good  to  boast  about  the  pleasures  and 
nobiUties  of  knowledge  and  all  that,  but  where  is  the 
practical  use  of  it  all  ?  What  ie  the  use  of  filling  onr 
minds  with  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  knowledge,  most  of 
which  will  doubtless  never  do  us  any  immediate  service, 
and  very  little  indirect  good  ?  "  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  say  that,  in  this  letter,  his  rebeUions  mood  seems  to 
have  been  roused  by  someone  who  is  "  thumping  away  at 
something  which  pretends  to  be  a  piano,"  in  a  way  which 
is  "  perfectly  maddening  to  one  who  has  a  taste  for  music 
like  me." 

In  general,  however,  his  spirits  were  buoyant.  He 
had  a  genius  for  making  friends,  and  one  and  all  apeak 
of  his  power  of  affection,  which  was  perhaps  even  more 
markedly  shown  in  his  dealings  with  his  pupils,  when  he 
became  a  College  lecturer  and  tutor  at  Cambridge.     His 
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clasB-fellow,  the  Rev.  G.  Pittendrigh,  writes :  "  We  went 
walkiiig  tours  hither.  We  tramped  throt^b  Boss-Bhire 
aod  Skje  one  year ;  another  year  we  went  down  the 
Clyde.  .  .  ~  He  used  to  pour  forth  his  soul  in  talk,  not 
aboat  men  or  thiogs,  but  about  ideas.  Even  then  Plato 
was  becoming  bis  teacher  and  inspiration,  and  speculation 
on  the  great  facts  of  life  and  death  was  his  constant 
theme  ;  but  always  in  a  more  or  lees  playful  mood. 
Huxni^  even  the  most  serious  of  our  talks  there  ran  a 
ripple  of  fun.  He  dehgbted  in  the  intellectual  interest 
which  they  afforded.  That,  I  think,  was  to  bim  their 
main  charm.  In  those  days  he  hardly  felt  them  to  be 
practical  problems  of  lifa  Of  the  usual  youi^  men's 
sports  we  had  nona  We  did  not  think  of  them :  we 
never  missed  them.  Nothing  but  walks,  with  the  never- 
ending  stream  of  fresh  talk.  During  the  terms  we  saw 
much  less  of  each  other.  These  were  months  of 
Btrenqons  labour,  and  we  buried  ourselves  perhaps  over 
much  in  oar  books." 

In  this  description  of  his  conversation  we  may  trace 
the  qualities  that  made  his  College  lectures  a  source 
of  delight  to  hearers  from  all  the  Colleges  in  Cam- 
bridge.  Ihe  outpouring  of  ideas,  the  enthusiasm  for 
Plato,  the  speculation  on  the  great  facts  of  Ufe,  the 
never-absent  playfulness,  and,  above  all,  the  sympathy 
with  his  audience,  these  were  the  constant  features  of 
his  discourses ;  and  even  when  at  other  times  of  the 
day  be  would  be  troubled  with  serious  mental  depression, 
in  the  lectore-room  his  vitaUty  was  always  overflowing. 

Hr.  Giles,  who  entered  the  University  two  years  after 
bim.  and  followed  him  first  to  Caius  and  then  to 
Emmannel  at  Cambridge,  has  a  vivid  recollection  of 
seeing  bim  for  the  flrst  time  in  front  of  the  chapel  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen.  Adam  was  pointed  out  as 
"  the  great  Greek  scholar  of  the  Tertian  year."  Mr.  Giles 
was  greatly  astonished  to  see  a  boyish  figure,  with  a  fresh 
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pink  and  white  complexion,  and  fair,  almost  flaxen,  hair, 
lookii^  not  more  than  fourteen,  tbot^b  in  reality  he  wae 
nearly  nineteen. 

There  was  no  class  for  Honours  men  in  Greek,  but 
among  the  subjects  of  examination  were  prose  and  verse 
composition.  Professor  Geddes,  taking  a  wider  view  of 
his  duties  than  did  some  of  his  collec^ues,  helped  his 
students  by  looking  over  such  verses  as  they  might 
write  spontaneously.  One  day  Adam  presented  a  trans- 
lation of  the  passage  from  Macbeth,  "  Is  this  a  digger 
which  I  see  before  me  ? "  beginning : 

Ii  ddH,  rf  \ftHi<n»;  yStv  ivavriov  ^tipot 
KVir^v  rpoTfivav  rgdt  0<fi$  X'P"'' 

Professor  Creddes  was  struck  by  the  copy  (which  he 
published  in  course  of  time  in  the  collection  of  verses 
by  Aberdeen  students  called  Floscvli  Qraeci  BorecUes), 
and  he  told  me,  many  years  afterwards,  that  it  was  this 
version  that  made  him  believe  in  the  possibility  of  his 
students  competing  successfully,  in  tbis  branch  of  scholar- 
ship, with  English  public  school  boys.  The  verees 
were  generously  praised ;  and  Adam's  soul  was  uplifted, 
as  it  always  was,  when  he  met  with  commendation. 
He  went  out,  and  marched  up  and  down  the  seashore  at 
Old  Aberdeen,  repeating  the  lines  in  ecstasy,  eepeoially 
the  fi&v  ivavrlav  ^i^<n,  which  struck  his  own  fancy 
particularly. 

Professor  Geddes'  schemes  presently  b^an  to  take 
a  practical  shape.  Hitherto  such  Aberdeen  classical 
students  as  had  gone  on  to  an  English  Univetsity  had, 
as  a  rule,  chosen  Oxford,  always  exceptiog  Mr.  K.  A. 
Neil,  who  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1876.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  Mr.  Neil  was  consulted  by  Professor 
Geddes,  and  advised  that  more  men  should  be  sent  up  to 
Cambridge,  more  especially  if  they  should  be  good  at 
Latin  and  Greek  composition.    Anyhow,  Professor  Geddes 
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iBconuneiided  Adam  to  go  South  aod  try  for  a  scholar- 
Bhip  at  Gonville  and  Caius  Collie.  At  the  end  of  May 
1879  Adam  was  stteading  a  summer  class  held  by  Mr. 
Ramsay,  now  Sir  W.  M.  Bamsay,  the  diBtingoished  Latin 
profoaBor  at  Aberdeen,  who  was  then  assistant  to  Professor 
Geddes.  Mr.  Bamsay  was  also  of  opinion  that  Adam 
^ould  try  to  transfer  himself  to  Cambridge,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  letter,  dated  May  30,  1879.  "Last 
nigbt  I  was  across  dining  with  Bamsay,  and  he  advises 
me  to  go  up  to  Cambridge  and  compete  on  16tii 
March.  This  I  intend  to  do,  if  by  any  means  I  can  be 
back  in  time  for  my  own  examinations  here ;  and  I 
(tank  it  is  quite  possible.  ...  If  I  go  up  to  Cambridge 
at  the  tixne  I  was  speaking  of,  I  shall  not  go  up 
with  any  great  hopes  of  success,  the  more  so  that 
the  number  of  scholarships  to  be  competed  for  is 
almost  infinitesimally  small.  But  never  venture,  never 
win,  as  Bamsay  says,  who  thinks  I  stand  a  very  good 
chance." 

The  idea  once  mooted  held  its  ground,  and  was  carried 
oat.  Xn  the  interval  Adam  must  have  been  more  busily 
employed  than  ever.  In  addition  to  hie  heavy  work  for 
the  Aberdeen  classical  Honours,  he  took  a  pupil  for  a  few 
months  in  1879,  being  recommended  by  Mr.  Bamsay. 
Od  Jane  10th  he  writes:  "I  am  in  a  tremendous  hurry 
either  to  get  outside  or  else  to  stop  in  and  study  some- 
thing disgustingly  stiff,  i.e.  the  Sepublic  of  Plato — only  I 
hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  conquer  the  allurements  of 
the  weather  uid  prevail  on  myself  to  stop  in  and  grind." 
This  uncomplimentary  allusion  is  the  first  surviving 
mention  of  the  work  which  was  to  be  the  main  study  of 
bis  life.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  as  yet  any 
distinct  notions  as  to  his  future  career.  A  collie  lad 
from  the  country  might  naturally  be  expected  to  "  wag 
his  pow  in  a  poopit "  eventually,  but  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter   in   June  is  not   to   be   taken  too 
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serionsly,  "  You  will  see  the  maniage  of  Harvey  Adam's 
Biater  in  the  papers.  I  see  it  is  a  J.  Adiuu,  M.A., 
that  married  her.  When  will  another  Hev.  J.  Adam, 
M.A,  be  performing  a  wedding  ceremony  for  one  of  hia 
aisterB  ? "  Later  on,  he  used  to  wish  to  be  a  Bishop — 
what  would  his  grandfather,  the  founder  of  the  Inverurie 
Congregational  Church,  have  aaid  ?  —  and  in  1906, 
while  occupying  a  Dorsetshire  Sectory  during  the  Long 
Vacation,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  express- 
ing his  fervent  loi^ing  to  be  a  country  parson,  more, 
I  am  afraid,  on  account  of  the  peace  and  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  than  from  a  desire  to  benefit  his 
parbhiouers. 

The  winter  of  1879-1880  passed  in  the  usual  round 
of  steady  work,  and  in  March  1880  came  the  great 
venture  into  *'  the  arena  of  the  south "  (a  favourite 
phrase  of  Professor  Geddes).  He  went  to  Cambridge, 
was  successful  in  obtaining  a  acholarahip  at  Gonville  and 
CaiuB  Collie,  and  returned  to  undergo  his  degree  exami- 
nations immediately  afterwards.  He  thus  describee  his 
experiences : 

"With  exams,  without  end  on  one's  mind,  how  can 
one  attain  the  d^^ree  of  composure  necessary  to  write 
a  long  sensible  letter  7  Well,  now  I  am  through  with 
aU  XBj  examinations.  And  on  the  whole  I  have  done 
exceedingly  well ;  I  think  I  am  dead  certain  of  the  Greek 
prize  and  the  Latin  medal. 

"  You  wish  me  to  give  you  an  account  of  everything. 
Well,  I  will,  though  it  should  take  me  the  whole  after- 
noon, and  reduce  me  to  bankruptcy,  tfarou^  wasting  of 
ink  and  paper.  On  Saturday,  Mwch  20,  Smith  and  I 
left  Aberdeen  station  at  4.5  p.m.  amid  a  group  of 
affectionate  friends,  consisting  of  some  classfellows  who 
had  congregated  to  bid  us  God-speed.  .  ■  .  Beached 
Edinbui^h  about  ten,  and  had  to  wait  some  minutes, 
during  which  I  walked  up  and  down  the  station.  .  .  . 
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Bftck  to  the  train  and  out  with  Geddea'  huge  mantle' 
(may  all  the  good  divinities  bless  him  for  it !),  and  wrapped 
myself  up  in  it,  and  tried  to  sleep.  No  go.  ...  Oh  I 
I  did  feel  seedy  and  Htiirering  as  the  night  wore  on,  and 
still  more  so  when  the  first  streaks  of  light  fell  on  the 
fields  that  appeared  out  at  the  window,  and  showed 
a  tremendous  coatii^  of  hoar-frost  covering  the  grass : 
a  sight  that  made  me  shiver  again  and  again.  At  length 
after  groaning  in  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  incessantly  for 
a  long  time  we  reached  Hitchin.  There  we  waited  two 
miserable  hours.  .  .  .  Cambridge  reached  about  eleven 
o'clock,  so  I  hired  a  cab  and  drove  to  Gains  College. 
Pound  the  porter,  and  was  taken  by  him  to  the  tutor,  who 
took  me  to  my  rooms  in  CoUega  Felt  very  squeamish 
at  the  idea  of  being  so  far  from  home,  and  was  very  much 
inclined  to  do  a  weep  ;  in  fact,  I  did  drop  a  tear  or  two 
over  a  letter  I  wrote  to  mother  telling  her  that  I  had 
got  safely  housed.  Luncheon  on  cold  bacon  or  something 
equally  execrable.  .  .  .  Dinner  in  Hall  at  half-past  five 
was  the  event  of  the  day.  I  went  down  looking  very 
green  .  .  .  and  eat  down  amid  the  assembly  with  face 
unabashed.  In  fact  I  was  hungry.  ...  I  went  to  bod 
about  ten.  Slept  beautifully  till  I  heard  the  bedmaker 
(oh  !  how  ugly  all  these  bedmakere  are  1  I  am  informed 
that  the  College  authorities  get  them  i^ly  on  purpose)- 
knocking  at  my  door  and  informing  me  that  chapel  was 
at  eight.  Slowly  and  with  deliberation  I  arose,  but  I 
didn't  go  to  chapeL  Monday's  experiences  were  like 
Sunday's,  except  that  I  got  on  rather  better  at  dinner.  .  .  . 
Oh !  but  on  Monday  I  called  on  Neil,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  an  Aberdeen  man  to  whom  Geddes  gave  me  a  letter 
of  introdtiction.  He  was  awfiilly  kind,  and  I  went  out  a 
walk  with  him ;  he  was  going  to  the  river  to  have  a  row. . . . 

'  Ha  never  MMed  to  ret&in  >  grateful  recollection  of  Proreoaor  Geddee' 
VinJiMnii  in  ooming  tp  the  station  with  »  big  wrap  to  ke«p  off  the  cold 
from  hi*  raTonrito  pnpiL 
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"  Then  on  Tuesday  morning  Gardmor  >  (that  was  the 
other  successful  caodidate)  and  I  breakfasted  with  R«id,' 
a  Fellow  of  Caius,  and  then  came  the  examinations :  aa 
to  which  I  need  not  tell  jou  that  I  thought  I  had  done 
horribly,  and  had  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  .  .  . 

"  On  Wednesday  ...  I  dined  with  K.  Neil,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  pRmbroke  College.  He  is  a  splendid  fellow  is  Neil ; 
be  was  second  classic  at  Cambridge  and  Craven  Scholar, 
and  it  was  with  reference  to  hira  as  the  only  one  holder 
of  that  Scholarship  who  has  come  from  Aberdeen  that 
Creddes  said  he  had  just  one  other  ambition  to  gratify 
before  he  died,  namely,  to  get  another  Craven  Scholarship 
to'  the  University  of  Aberdeen:  meaning  my  hiuuble 
self.  Beached  Aberdeen  '  weary  and  sad  at  heart ' 
(quotation  from  my  paper  on  Keats)  at  one  o'clock  on 
Thursday.  .  .  . 

"  I  intended  to  go  over  to  Geddes  that  afternoon.  So 
I  did,  and  he  was  very  fatherly ;  hoped  I  was  not  awfully 
tired  and  wouldn't  catch  cold,  made  me  stop  tea  and 
have  a  long  chat  with  Mrs.  Geddee  and  Miss  Geddes. 
Mrs.  Geddes  said,  '  Oh !  you  do  look  so  tired,  it  almost 
makes  me  sleepy  to  look  at  you  1 ' 

"  Next  day  I  was  a  hero  in  the  class,  though  I  bad 
not  heard  the  result:  the  fellows  clustered  round  me, 
welc(Hning  me  back  to  Aberdeen,  and  asking  all  about 
Cambndga  Whereupon  I  told  them  that  Aberdeen 
was  a  musty  old  hole,  and  that  the  only  place  worth 
living  at  was  Cambridge.  This,  of  course,  produced  an 
immense  impression.  .  .  . 

"  I  do  not  know  bow  to  thank  you  for  the  letters  you 
have  sent  me  during  the  winter.  I  have  been  working 
hard  on  the  whole ;  and  many  a  time  I  have  been  far 

'Sic     It  alioDld  be  Gardner.     Mr.  E.  A.  O&rdner  became  tbe  moat 
tutiiiuite  friend  of  hie  UDdergndoaU  days. 
■  Dr.  Beid,  now  Proreoaor  of  AnoiBDt  History  at  Cambridge. 
»  Aitglid  "  for." 
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gone  in  the  doldmma,  and  your  letters  have  cheered  me 
up  immensely.  I  am  getting  more  and  more  Beusible 
the  longer  I  live  of  all  the  good  that  my  sisters  have 
done  me,  I  do  not  know  how  I  would  do  without  you 
alL  God  grant  that  I  may  one  day  be  able  to  repay 
you  in  some  measure.  .  .  . 

"  Eemember  you  must  be  very  particular  in  putting 
M.A.  to'  the  back  of  my  letters  ...  on  and  after 
Saturday,  except  whan  I  am  at  Cambridge,  and  then  I 
am  simply 

James  Adam,  Esq., 

Scholar  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge. 

"(B^cnse  my  writing  it  out  in  full,  I  like  to  look 
at  it.) 

"  I  heard  from  the  Senior  Tutor  the  other  day :  he  tells 
me  that  I  was  second  in  the  Examination,  but  that  I 
acquitted  myself  remarkably  well,  as  was  indeed  shown 
(he  adds)  by  the  amount  of  my  Scholarship.*  He  further 
states  that  if  Gardiner  and  I  go  on  as  well  as  we  have 
begun,  he  has  no  doubt  that  our  year  will  be  the  best 
Classical  Year  that  the  College  has  ever  had.  Think  of 
that !  By  and  by,  I  hope,  if  I  do  well,  to  have  a  good 
income ;  and  then,  thoi^h  it  has  been  long  delay^,  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  something  for  you  all. 

"  Md  I  ever  write  such  a  long  letter  7  Never,  I  believe. 
Our  Class  Supper  is  on  Thursday  night  (Bursary  Night), 
and  Graduation  the  day  after." 

lliese  exciting  days,  which  decided  his  future  career, 
and  started  the  two  chief  friendships  of  his  life^tbose 
with  the  late  Mr.  R.  A.  Keil,  and  Mr.  Emeat  Gardner,  now 
Professor  of  Archaeology  at  University  College,  London, 
— were  followed  by  further  cause  for  elation ;  the  result 
of  the  Aberdeen  examination  gave  him  first  olase  classical 
Honours,  tc^ther  with  the  Simpson  Greek  Prize  and  the 
^Angliei  "ofi."  '£70. 
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SeaGeld  Latiu  Medal  It  will  be  remembered  that  be 
thought  hmiBelf  "  dead  certain  "  of  both  these  distinctions. 
But  there  was  to  be  no  boliday ,  or  verj  little,  that 
summer.  If  be  was  to  go  to  Cambridge  more  funds 
must  be  forthcoming,  and,  according  to  his  own  saying, 
be  never  worked  so  bard  as  during  the  summer  of  1880 
(at  bis  home  at  Kinmuck),  in  the  hope  of  winning  the 
Ferguson  Scholarship,  open  to  all  the  four  Scottish  Uni- 
versities. He  was  again  successful,  and  he  also  won  the 
FiUlerton  Scholarship  at  Aberdeen.  With  these  three 
scholarships  he  bad  enoi^h  to  pay  his  expenses  at 
Cambridge,  whither  he  proceeded  in  October,  taking  up 
somethiDg  like  £90  in  cash,  in  his  pocket,  on  the  journey. 
His  letters  are  scatlung  in  his  criticism  of  undeigraduate 
slang,  but  highly  complimentary  to  the  food  supplied  in 
HalL  "  At  desert "  (»ic)  [spelling  was  occasionally  some- 
thing of  a  stumbling-block]  "  we  have  amoi^  other 
ineSably  good  things,  apple  tart,  stewed  pears,  all  sorts 
of  pnddii^,  and  many  other  kinds  of  tarts :  varied  with 
an  occasional  plum-pudding  or  compound  of  all  the 
kitchen-scum  at  which  we  turn  up  our  noses  in  a  row 
and  say,  '  Blowed !  but  that  is  beastly,'  or  '  Hanged  ! 
but  that  looks  bad.' "  He  thinks  a  Oambri<^  e^  "  a 
shabby  thii^,  of  which  any  Aberdeenshire  hen  would  be 
thoroughly  ashamed."  By  November  he  considers  that 
"  that  dignity  of  presence,  that  loftiness  of  aspect,  and 
that  refinement  of  pronunciation,  spiced  with  a  little 
judicious  slang,  which  characterise  a  Cambridge  man," 
are  now  b^inning  to  adorn  him,  and  "  to  harmonise 
excellently  well "  with  his  "  Carobri^  moustacbio."  He 
is  rapturous  over  the  buildings,  but  does  not  like  the 
climate.  "  A  stranger  would  think  it  fairyland ;  but  if 
be  bad  to  attend  morning-chapel  in  these  freezing 
mornings  he  would  very  soon  change  his  opinion.  The 
frost  last  night  was  ^savage — '  perfec'ly  awful ' :  this 
low-lying  place — not  a  hill  is  visible  all  round — hardly 
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80  much  as  a  mole-hillock — seems  very  congenial  to 
frost.  So  it  is  to  rain  when  it  comes:  occasionally  a 
'  great  pl^ue  of  immoderate  rain  and  waters '  (the 
phrase  is  from  the  English  Prayer-Book)  floods  all  the 
vicinity  of  Cambridge,  and  suhstitutes  navigation  for 
pedestrianism.     But  this  is  rare." 

His  life  at  Cambridge  as  an  undergraduate  went  on  as 
before  in  an  unbroken  course  of  work ;  and,  though  he  no 
doubt  was  one  of  the  hardest  readers  in  hie  CoU^e,  his 
letters  show  that  he  thoi^ht  it  a  much  easier  form  of 
existence  than  at  Aberdeen ;  in  fact  he  sometimes 
grumbles  at  its  laziness.  From  notebooks  we  may  see 
the  very  large  amount  of  reading  he  got  throi^h.  The 
Classical  Tripos  had  been  remodelled  just  before  be  came 
up,  and  in  his  second  year  he  went  in  for  Part  I,  when 
the  examination  under  the  new  scheme  was  held  for  the 
second  tima  Two  months  before  the  Tripos  he  writes : 
"  In  the  CoU^  Exams.  I  have  been  bracketed  equal 
with  Gardner.  If  I  do  as  well  in  the  Tripos,  I  ought 
to  get  into  the  second  division  of  the  first  class."  When 
the  time  came,  he  was  placed  in  the  first  division  of  the 
first  class.  In  Part  II,  he  gained  a  first  class  with 
distinction  in  Scholarship,  Philosophy  and  Philology. 
The  First  Chancellor's  Medal  for  Classics  also  fell  to 
him ;  and  the  only  time  he  met  with  disappointment  was 
when  the  Craven  Scholarship  was  wrested  from  him  by 
a  candidate  in  the  year  below  him. 

Mr.  Ernest  Gardner  says  of  Adam's  undergraduate 
work :  "  During  the  earliest  part  of  his  Cambridge 
career  he  was  sometimes  beaten  in  the  competition  for 
Bcholarships  or  prizes  by  others  whose  scholarship  was 
not  so  wide  and  thorough  as  his  own,  merely  because  he 
bad  not  gone  through  the  particular  form  of  drill  in 
these  matters  which  English  public  schools  devot«  to 
the  end  of  obtaining  these  distinctions.  But  it  was 
evident  to  all  who  knew  him  and  his  work  that  he  was 
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gaining  ground  upon  his  competitors  every  day ;  and  it 
was  no  surprise  when  he  ended  his  undergraduate  career 
as  clearly  the  beat  claaaical  scholar  of  his  year."  The 
late  Dr.  B.  H.  Kennedy  wrote,  after  Adam  had  taken 
his  degree :  "  During  the  eighteen  years  in  which  I  have 
examined  as  Greek  Professor  I  have  known  no  instance 
in  which  mental  and  scholarly  growth,  during  the  four 
yeare  of  study  at  our  University,  has  been  so  manifest 
and  so  signal." 

At  Caius  his  friendly  nature  had  freer  play  than  at 
Aberdeen.  He  writes  in  an  undated  letter :  "  I  have  had 
Wisemao  and  Giardner  to  breakfast  to-day,  and  we 
consumed  a  cold  chicken.  I  am  getting  to  like  both 
more  and  more ;  they  are  certainly  far  the  finest  spirits 
I  have  ever  known.  We  form  a  little  transcendental 
circle  here  in  Caius,  and  we  try  to  look  beyond  the 
shells  to  the  real  essence  of  religion,  and  we  there  see 
sights  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  otter.  Gardner  uses 
the  Kay  of  Art  to  open  the  door  of  Heaven,  Wiseman 
that  of  the  Higher  Music,  I  that  of  philosophy ;  and  we 
call  our  religion  variously  by  the  names  of  Flatonism, 
the  Higher  life,  and  the  Higher  Pantheism,  or  even  the 
Higher  Christianity,  for  we  believe  them  all  to  be 
ideoticaL  We  worship  God  in  Nature,  and  in  the 
sayings  and  deeds  of  the  best  men :  we  cherish  a  healthy 
contempt  for  theologians,  falsely  so  called,  who  mistake 
the  earth  for  the  pure  Gold,  the  letter  for  the  spirit : 
and  we  believe  it  is  nearly  time  for  a  new  Gospel  to  be 
preached,  that  those  who  have  been  robbed  by  the  Church 
of  the  priceless  pearl  of  their  faith  may  find  it  again, 
purified  and  gloriHed,  and  so  be  even  happier  than  before. 
Such  is  otir  faith." 

Mr.  Wiseman's  recollection  confirms  the  impression 
given  by  this  letter  of  Adam's  rhapsodising  tendencies  at 
this  time.  He  says :  "  In  his  early  undergraduate  days 
he  was  quite  an  enthusiastic  Platonist,  and  his  literary 
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sj-mpathies  were  largely  detemuDed  by  bbe  Platonic 
tendency  of  an  anthor'a  mind :  for  instaDce,  one  of  the 
favoorite  poems  wae  Wordsworth's  '  Ode  on  Immortality,' 
and  I  believe  be  read  a  paper  on  it  at  tbe  Science  and 
Art  Society.^  What  attracted  him  in  tbe  poem  was 
the  Platonic  theory  of  pre-ezistence,  and  he  imagined  it 
WBB  suggested  to  Wordsworth  by  tbe  Simile  of  tbe 
Cave: — one  particolar  passage  he  admired  was  'Oar 
birth  is  but  a  sleep.'  Bossettl's  Sonnets  attracted 
him  for  tbe  same  reason,  and  so  did  Shortboase's  '  John 
Ingleeaut.'  His  enthusiasm  for  philosophy  was  remark- 
able—I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it — and  what  is 
more  remarkable,  this  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  been 
sostuned  for  a  whole  lifetime.  When  I  last  saw  him  at 
Cambridge  in  1904, in  your  beautiful  bouse  at  Emmanuel, 
it  really  seemed  as  though  be  bad  changed  very  littla" 
Mr.  Giles  also  says :  "  He  used  to  propound  very  high- 
flown  mystical  theories  in  tbe  Science  and  Art  Society 
at  CaiuB,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us  used  \a  pick  them  to 
pieces."  Adam  himself  writes  concerning  that  paper  on 
Wordsworth :  "  I  think  in  all  essential  points  Wordsworth 
is  right,  except  in  this,  that  we  ought  not  to  lose  the 
light  as  we  go  on,  but  get  it  more  and  more.  I  am  sure 
that  Love  will  keep  it  alive,  and  so  ot^ht  Religion,  though, 
alas  1   it  often  crushes  it  out." 

Tbe  influence  of  Boasetti  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
verses  which  he  used  to  write  often  about  this  time  and 
for  a  few  years  before  and  after.  In  a  letter  he  says  : 
"  I  have  been  breakfasting  with  three  poeta,  myself 
the  fonrtb."  Some  of  his  sonnets  have  much  beauty 
in  them,  and  they  are  generally  couched  in  a  strain  of 
Platonic  mysticism.  A  few  of  bis  poems  were  published 
in  the  Cambridge  Eeview.  The  poetry  of  Dante 
appealed  to  him  strongly,  as  might  be  expected  from 
his  temperament ;    and  though  be  never  read  Italian 

'  Tliis  paper  iru  |iTiDt«d  in  the  Gambridgc  Reviao  in  188!). 
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easily  (or  for  the  matter  of  that  French  either), 
he  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  Dante's  Bpirit  about  the 
time  he  took  hie  Cambridge  degree.  He  returned  to 
Dante  with  fresh  ardour,  some  twenty  years  afterwards, 
when  he  was  preparing  his  Gilford  Lectures.  With 
Shakespeare  he  had  much  less  sympathy,  though  he  writes 
once  of  Shakespeare  in  a  letter,  that  he  is  "  glad  to  find 
an  English  author  who  is  unfathomable "  :  I  think  he 
found  him  too  human,  and  not  mystical  enough ;  but  for 
Milton,  in  his  soarii^  vein,  he  had  the  greatest  admira- 
tion ;  and  Goethe  also  appealed  to  him,  though  he  read 
very  little  German  poetry,  at  any  rate  after  the  year 
1890. 

From  his  tutor,  the  Eev.  E.  S.  Iloberts  (now  Master 
of  the  Coll^^),  and  Dr.  Beid,  then  classical  lecturer, 
be  met  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Mi.  Koberts  at  one 
time  took  him  away  to  Cromer  before  an  examination,  and 
in  Dr.  Beid's  household  he  was  looked  on  as  one  of  the 
family.  Miss  Beid,  who  was  then  a  little  girl,  says  that 
the  children  took  to  calling  him  "  Uncle,"  ae  he  constantly 
came  to  the  house  with  their  real  uncle,  Mr.  Ernest 
Gardner.  In  his  intercourse  with  Dr.  Beid's  family  we 
see  for  the  first  time  his  great  love  of  children.  Miss 
Beid  recollects  that  he  nearly  always  came  to  play  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  nearly  always  once  a  week 
besides.  His  pleasure  in  the  company  of  children  served 
him  in  good  stead  in  hia  work  as  a  teacher,  for  to  his  own 
youthfulnesB  and  hia  sympathy  with  the  youthfulness 
of  others  was  largely  due  his  power  of  arousing  and 
maintaining  interest.  He  liked  to  stir  up  children  to  a 
high  pitch  of  excitement,  and  would  then  suddenly 
decamp  to  his  work,  demanding  absolute  quiet,  which  it 
was  not  always  easy  for  others  to  enforce  at  a  moment's 
notice.  In  summer  vacations  of  later  years,  when  moat 
of  his  literary  work  was  done,  a  system  of  "  dat^er 
signals"   was   devised  to  secure  his  peace.     One  hand- 
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kerchief  was  hung  out  from  the  window,  and  another 
outside  the  door :  while  these  were  visible  (usually  about 
eight  hours  a  day),  no  sound  must  be  heard ;  but  when 
he  emerged,  he  took  the  lead  in  the  riotous  reaction  that 
followed. 

In  bis  vacations  while  at  Gains,  Adam  used  to  go  hoikie 
to  Scotland ;  but  twice  he  went  to  Germany,  once  to 
Gottingen  to  read  on  his  own  account,  and  again  in 
1884  to  conduct  a  readii^  party  to  Heidelberg. 
Towards  the  end  of  hie  time  he  made  two  more  intimate 
friends,  Mr.  Arthur  Piatt,  now  Professor  of  Greek  at 
University  Collie,  London,  and  Mr  H.  McLeod  Innes, 
now  Senior  Bursar  of  Trinity  College.  Both  were  Trinity 
men,  and  both  students  of  ancient  philosophy  along  with 
him.  In  the  autumn  of  1S34  his  mind  was  not,  tor  once, 
wholly  given  to  work.  He  attended  with  great  interest 
Professor  Colvin's  lectures  on  Michael  Angelo,  and  then 
first  learnt  that  the  artist  was  a  Platonist.  He  also 
writes :  "  I  have  taken  three  private  lessons  in  waltz- 
ing, and  can  waltz  pretty  fairly  now " ;  but  he  after- 
wards used  to  say  that  he  turned  tail,  and  fled  from  the 
remainder  of  his  course.  In  an  actual  ballroom  I  think 
he  never  attempted  anything  more  complicated  than  a 
poUca. 

Very  soon  after  his  degree  came  the  next  decisive  step 
of  his  life,  Emmanuel  College,  from  being  a  very  small 
institution,  was  beginning  to  rise  in  numbers.  A  new 
classical  lecturer  was  wanted,  and  the  Master,  Dr.  S. 
G,  Phear,  and  the  tutor,  Mr,  W,  Chawner,  now  Master 
of  the  Coll^^,  bad  their  attention  turned  to  the  young 
man  who  had  just  taken  (in  1884)  a  brilliant  degree 
from  Gonville  and  Cains  College.  The  present  Master 
writes  as  follows  as  to  bis  introduction  to  Emmanuel 
CoUege: 

"  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  n^tiations  which 
led  to  his  appointment  as  lecturer,  and  ultimately  to  his 
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election  as  a  Junior  Fellow  on  Dec  12,  1884  ;  but  all 
I  remember  clearly  is  that  he  waa  very  strongly  recom- 
mended to  us  by  Dr.  Iteid.  As  tutor,  I  was  commissioned 
by  the  GoU^e  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  before 
any  invitation  was  sent,  and  I  went  to  aee  him  in 
his  rooms  at  Caius.  I  remember  the  rooms,  and  the 
impression  made  on  me  by  the  owner.  A  sl^ht  figure 
very  simply  (almost  poorly)  dressed.  A  thorough  Scot 
in  appearance  and  manner,  and  alBO  in  accent.  Probably 
I  did  most  of  the  talking,  as  was  natural  under  the 
circumstances.  On  his  side  there  was  great  reserve  and 
caution,  but  he  practically  signified  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  accept  a  Fellowship,  if  offered.  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  made  any  conditions.  The  reserve  of 
which  I  speak  (which  seems  to  be  a  universal  character- 
istic of  Scotsmen  in  presence  of  an  English  stranger) 
made  it  difficult  for  me  to  form  as  definite  a  ju(^meut 
as  I  should  have  liked,  but  I  saw  that  he  was  a  youth  of 
force  and  character,  and  my  report  waa  favourable." 

He  was  taking  several  private  pupils  durii^  the 
autumn  of  1884,  and  writes  thus  with  regard  to  his  new 
plans :  "  Next  term,  as  you  know,  I  am  to  lecture  to 
Emmanuel  on  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  in  the 
summer  term  on  the  Greek  L3rric  Foets.  The  last  will 
be  a  delightful  task.  I  will  not  take  many  private 
pupils  next  term,  so  as  to  have  more  time  for  work : 
this  term  I  am  hardly  doing  anything  at  all  for  myself." 
The  course  on  the  Lyric  Poets  was  frequently  repeated, 
and  was  always  successful.  I  remember  an  under- 
gradiiate  of  Christ's  Collie  telling  me  in  1885  or  1886 
of  his  pleasure  in  those  lectures,  when  as  yet  I  had 
scarcely  seen  my  future  husband.  Aristotle's  Ethics 
also  reappeared  at  intervals,  and  of  other  subjects, 
various  books  of  Plato,  Cicero's  De  FiivSyux,  Pindar,  and 
post-Aristotelian  philosophers  formed  the  usual  list.  In 
the  last  sixteen  or  seventeen  years   of  bis  life  he  did 
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not  often,  if  ever,  add  an  entirely  new  subject  to  hie 
stock,  but  there  was  never  any  lack  of  freahnesa  He 
was  constantly  at  work  on  his  own  account,  and  every 
scrap  of  material  that  he  gathered  in  was  utilised  to 
give  Dew  life  to  a  familiar  theme.  It  often  happens 
that  the  man  who  has  written  a  book  on  any  subject 
is  thereby  spoiled  for  vivd  voce  treatment  of  that  topic. 
It  was  not  so  with  him.  After  his  edition  of  the 
Rtpuidic  came  out,  he  lectured  on  the  book  with  greater 
zest  and  brilliancy  than  ever,  to  audiences  of  nearly  two 
hundred  undergraduates  and  students  from  the  women's 
colleges.  A  pupil  has  told  me  that  some  of  his  friends 
went  twice  over  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Pkaedo 
of  Plato,  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  again. 

The  secret  of  his  success  lay  in  bis  power  of  enthu- 
siasm and  affection.  He  carried  his  hearers  along  with 
him,  mnfcing  them  feel  (in  the  words  of  an  old  pupil,  the 
Kev.  C.  Creighton,  son  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London) 
that  be  did  not  aim  at  imparting  the  stores  of  his  own 
learning,  but  invited  them  to  join  with  him  in  a  voyage 
of  exploration.  "  In  his  lectures  on  Plato  he  seemed  to 
say  to  OS, '  Don't  you  see  what  fun  it  all  is ;  come  along 
with  me,  and  let  ua  find  out  what  it  all  means.' 
There  seemed  to  he  in  his  mind  the  same  adventurous  joy 
in  discovery  that  we  felt  in  our  own."  It  was  just  as 
in  his  early  days,  when  he  poured  out  his  soul  to  his 
student  friends  at  Aberdeen ;  as  when  his  exuberance  ran 
riot  in  the  Science  and  Art  Society  at  Caius ;  and,  finally, 
as  when,  in  his  capacity  as  G-ifford  Lecturer,  he  held  fast 
the  interest  of  a  critical  audience  of  his  own  compatriots. 
Since  his  death,  such  expressions  as  "  he  seemed  the 
embodiment  of  vitality "  have  recurred  again  and  again 
in  letters  from  sorrowing  friends  and  pupils,  and  that 
"  vitality  was  the  keynote  of  his  teaching  "  '  will  be  ^reed 
by  all  who  have  sat  in  bis  lecture-room.  Though  be  loved 
'  B«r.  0.  Onii^ton. 
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to  Bcale  tbe  heavens  in  his  discourseB,  he  would  not  miss 
an  opportunity  for  a  merry  hit.  "  The  dog  ia  a  philosophic 
animal,"  were  the  worda  with  which  a  canine  intmder  on 
an  exalted  Phaedo  lecture  was  politely  escorted  to  the 
door. 

Another  Emmanuel  man,  Mr.  Bernard  H.  Dobaon, 
I.C.S,,  son  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobaon,  writes :  "  I  believe 
he  deapised  the  purely  utilitarian  aspect  of  lectures 
as  aids  to  examinations ;  though  from  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  India  Civil  Service  examination  I  think 
no  one  was  better  able  to  forecast  the  lie  of  the 
examiners'  minds  ;  and  he  knew  well,  too,  that  moat  of 
bis  pupils  were  not  rich  enoi^h  to  be  able  to  regard  tbe 
claaaics  merely  as  liUrae  humaniores,  and  had  to  think 
of  them  for  the  time  being  as  an  ayapurfui  ec  to 
■:rapaj(prifM  rather  than  as  a  Krrjua  h  ael,  I  remember 
the  contempt  he  used  to  pour  upon  that  sinister  society, 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners ;  it  almost  matched  that 
which  he  reserved  for  pedantic  verbal  critics,  too  ready 
to  alter  the  text.  It  is  hardly  neceaaary  to  aay  that 
he  possessed  all  the  arts  of  the  lecturer  in  excelsis :  the 
anecdotee  were  carefully  sandwiched  in  to  enable  the 
meu  to  write  down  the  more  pithy  moraela  which 
preceded  and  followed ;  but  they  were  generally  so  good 
as  completely  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  audience 
till  their  effect  had  subsided.  Like  all  the  beet 
humorista,  he  was  most  completely  in  his  element  when 
the  audience  was  appreciative.  By  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  subject,  'in  his  hands  the  thing  became  a  trumpet 
whence  he  blew  Soul-animating  strains,  alas !  too  few.' 

"  This  is  not  too  high  praise.  Such  lecturers  are  the 
burning  need  of  the  Cambridge  of  our  day.  pap0t)Ko- 
iftopoi  fiiv  TToKKol,  0diej(pi  Bi  t€  vavpot  ^ :  Dr.  Adam 
was  a  Bacchant  of  the  Bacchants.  I  freely  admit 
that  my  notebooks  were  no  sort  of   index  of  the  real 

^'PUto.FUed.SiO. 
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valoe  of  his  lectures  to  me,  but  there  were  pasB^es, 
like  the  cloeing  Bceoee  of  the  Pkaaio  or  the  educational 
Bystem  of  the  Be^mbluf  or  the  critique  of  Sappho — whose 
name  was  always  written  in  lai^  capitals  on  the  black- 
board— which  can  never  fade  from  the  memory.  Even 
DOW  the  philosophy  which  I  learnt  from  him  is  part  of  the 
mental  apparatus  which  keeps  me  jogging  on  day  by  day." 

The  Master  says  that  he  made  his  mark  as  a  teacher 
at  Emmanuel  immediately,  both  in  teaching  composition, 
and  in  formal  lectures,  and  that  "  from  the  first  moment 
of  his  arrival  he  thoroughly  identified  himself  with 
EmmanueL"  At  that  time  ProfesBor  (afterwardB  Bishop) 
Crei^ton  was  a  prominent  figure  at  Emmanuel,  and  the 
Combination  Boom  iiatened  to  floods  of  paradoxical  talk 
both  from  the  Professor  and  from  the  Junior  Fellow. 

He  was  at  once  on  friendly  terms  with  his  pupils, 
and  "  stimulated  them  to  the  foundation  of  the  Classical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  the  life  and  soul,  as  well  as  the 
fonnal  Presideut  The  reading  of  papers  and  their  sub- 
sequent discussion  was  a  valuable  supplement  to  the 
tegular  teaching.  It  was  of  great  direct  educational 
value,  and  indirectly  brought  him  into  frequent  and  close 
personal  contact  with  his  pupils."  • 

It  must  have  been  about  the  time  of  his  first  comii^ 
to  Emmanael  that  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Neil  of  Pem- 
broke, whose  kindness  to  the  unformed  newcomer  from 
Aberdeen  we  have  seen,  blossomed  to  its  full  development. 
Writing  to  me  very  shortly  before  our  marri^e,  he  says : 
"  Whatsoever  (or  one-third  of  what)  is  good  in  me,  put 

down  to  Neil,  one-sixth  to ,  and  the  rest  to  Plato." 

Not  that  he  forgot  what  he  owed  to  others,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Neil  exercised  over  him  no  common 
inflaence.  He  would  sometimes  groan  over  his  friend's 
omnivorooe  appetite  for  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  which  was 
veiy  different  from  his  own  temperament :  when  his  mind 

'  From  tlie  MMt«r  or  Emmanuel. 
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was  full  of  one  Bubject,  no  other  eeemed  attractive,  and  he 
grew  restive,  when  Mr.  Neil  pointed  out  to  him  the  duty 
of  being  interested  in  art,  in  science,  in  French  novels,  in 
modem  minor  poetry,  and  what  not  But  between  the 
two  mcD  there  was  a  very  deep  and  strong  bond  of 
sympathy.  One  was  mercurial,  the  other  like  a  rock  of 
defence,  and  both  were  absolutely  loyaL  The  custom 
grew  up  that  they  took  luncheon  in  one  another's  com- 
pany every  Sunday.  This  practice,  uninterrupted  by 
Adam's  marriage,  which  only  brought  in  his  wife  as  an 
additional  member  of  the  party,  went  on  until  the  first 
day  of  Mr.  Neil's  last  illness  in  1901  constrained  him 
to  break  bis  engagement  That  parting  was  perhaps  the 
most  sore  trial  of  Adam's  life.  The  dedication  of  hia 
Republic  of  Plato  to  the  memory  of  fiobert  Alexander 
Neil,  with  the  beautiful  motto,  ««  iKelvov  tov  /Siov, 
Stop  att^t;  yev6ft£V0t  toJ?  toiovtok  ivrv^afiev  \oyoi<;, 
shows  the  depth  of  the  affoction  inspired  by  the  departed 
friend.  Little  did  we  think,  as  we  grieved  over  the 
mitimely  loss,  that  Adam  himself  must  so  soon  follow, 
with  his  own  span  of  life  shorter  by  two  years. 

It  was  probably  through  Mr.  Neil's  encouragement 
that  Adam  embarked  on  the  preparation  of  his  first 
book,  an  edition  of  Plato's  Apology  for  the  Pitt  Press 
Series.  This  was  published  in  1887,  and  very  favour- 
ably received.  The  Crito  was  then  undertaken  as  another 
volume  of  the  same  series,  and  published  in  1888.  About 
this  time  the  depresBion  of  spirits,  of  which  we  have  seen 
signs  in  his  Aberdeen  career,  came  on  him  with  a  new 
intensity.  He  was  espectaUy  liable  to  such  troubles  if 
he  had  any  literary  work  on  hand,  though  only  his  moat 
intimate  associates  were  aware  of  them.  After  publica- 
tion, or  indeed  after  the  printing  of  the  first  sheets,  he 
would  recover  all  his  gaiety.  The  last  year  and  a  half 
of  the  preparation  of  the  BepuUic,  and  first  the  writing, 
and  then  i^ain  the  revision  for  the  prees  of  the  Gifford 
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Lectoree,  were  times  of  much  storm  and  stress.  It 
aeemed  as  if  hia  capacity  for  enjoyment  must  have  a 
cotrnterbalancing  power  of  suffering. 

To  his  sister  he  writes  in  a  letter  not  dated,  but  from 
an  allusion  to  his  "  booklet,"  which  is  to  be  ready  for  the 
press  in  a  few  days,  and  from  other  internal  evidence  to 
be  placed  in  1887  or  1888  :  "  Are  you  in  the  doldrums  ? 
Because  /  am,  fearfully,  horribly.  I  am  in  a  sorb  of 
waking  nightmare !  And  without  any  real  assignable 
cause,  except  homesickness,  and,  above  all,  the  depressing 
consciooBDess  of  my  own  stupidity,  ignorance,  forgetful- 
ness,  and  falling  off !  This  oppresses  me  frightfully  at 
times,  but  I  must  endure  I  I  always  feel  it  particularly 
at  the  begimiiog  of  term,*  and  I  can  only  hope  that 
is  the  hnity  and  bustle  of  work  I  shall  escape  from 
myself.  Oh  I  for  a  lodge  in  some  quiet  country  village, 
with  £100  a  year  and  nothing  to  do!  Isn't  it 
melancboly  to  hear  a  young  man  speak  in  this  way  ?  I 
ought  to  be  full  of  the  ardour  of  knowledge  and  the 
eDthusiasm  of  humanity,  but  I  am  a  feeble  body,  so  I'm 
not" 

Again :  "  I  wrote  one  letter  already,  but  it  was  so 
horribly  dismal  that  I  tore  it  up  and  threw  it  into  the 
wastepaper  basket.  Now  I  feel  ratfier  better,  having 
worked  off  the  mood.  ...  I  am  determined  to  bear  up 
and  do  my  best  I  shall  have  to  work  hard,  only  I 
don't  feel  quite  equal  to  any  intellectual  labour,  that's 
what  makes  me  miserable.  However,  after  this  term  it 
won't  be  so  bad,  I  hope ;  because  I  shall  be  quit  of 
private  pupilfl." 

Once  more :  "  I  am  rather  in  the  dumps  again  to^y, 
and  most  horribly  homesick  .  .  .  with  the  ever-present 
oonscioosDesB  of  my  own  ine£Scieocy ! 

"  What  a  bad  world  it  is,  that  we  cannot  always  be 
with  those  we  leva     Here  I  have  not  a  soul  who  cares 

'  A  trjittg  tinN  to  bim  bIwbjs,  eveii  when  in  the  beit  of  health. 
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for  me  really,  or  who  would  stick  to  me  if  I  came  a 
cropper.  Mj  work  worries  me  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  is  all  worth.  Some  day  I  shdl  resigti  it  all,  and 
become  a  clerk,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  was  never 
meant  to  be  a  student  or  teacher :  for  I  have  no  interest 
in  literature  at  all,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  I  never 
read  anything  but  what  I  am  forced  to  read.  I  expect 
there  is  a  dreary  future  in  store  tor  ma  .  .  . 

"  In  the  Long  Vacation,  if  all  is  well,  I  shall  either  go 
to  Germany  and  try  to  read  hard,  or  else  read  hard  up 
here.  It  is  my  intense  and  crass  ignorance,  not  only  of 
ordinary  topics,  but  above  all  of  my  own  subject,  that 
distresses  me.  Now  that  I  am  an  M.A.  I  shall  be 
found  out,  what  an  ignoramus  I  am,  for  I  shall  be  liable 
to  be  appointed  examiner,  in  frightfully  hard  subjects, 
too.  You  see,  since  I  took  my  degree  I  have  learnt 
practically  nothing — I  b^an  taking  pupils  at  once. 
The  only  result  I  can  show  for  it  is  £1000  and  my 
own  discontent.  Let  us  hope  for  happier  days ;  hut  I  for 
my  part  never  hope  to  be  what  I  was :  I  have  to  do  the 
duties  of  a  man,  and  I  am  the  merest  boy. 

"  Heigh-ho  1  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  will 
resign  and  try  something  entirely  different — I  dislike 
teaching  more  and  more,  the  longer  I  am  at  it.  If  we 
only  had  a  little  money,  I  think  Ae  should  all  emirate 
— but  we  cannot  starve. " 

It  is  hard  to  realise,  without  a  very  close  knowledge 
of  Adam's  character,  that  at  the  time  when  he  was 
writing  these  letters  he  was  the  life  of  the  Emmanuel 
Parlour  (as  the  Combination  Koom,  where  the  Fellows  sit 
after  dinner,  is  called),  and  making  for  himself  a  name  as 
a  lecturer  of  unusual  veroi.  His  quick  changes  of  mood 
were  a  marked  feature  in  him.  So  early  as  1885,  when 
just  coming  to  Emmanuel,  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
"  horribly  miserable  " ;  but  his  vivacity  immediately  made 
itself  felt  both  at  the  high  table,  and  among  the  under- 
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gradoates.  The  difficulty  with  him  wsa  that,  owing 
lai^ly,  I  think,  to  his  too  exacting  work  at  Aberdeeu, 
he  could  not,  when  he  wae  overdone,  turn  easily  to  mental 
recreation.  If  he  was  not  fit  for  hard  work,  be  was  un- 
able to  Bubetitute  other  occupations,  and  the  more  jaded 
be  felt,  Uie  more  difficult  it  was  to  put  away  his  task. 
Cycling,  first  on  a  tricycle  and  then  on  a  bicycle,  lawn- 
tennis,  and  for  a  while  real  tennis  he  enjoyed,  and  later 
cm  he  played  golf  with  keenness ;  but  physical  exercise  did 
not  help  him  much  in  seasonB  of  depreeaien.  The  only 
resource  then  was  to  get  the  exhausting  piece  of  work 
behind  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Though  he  writes  that 
he  dislikes  teaching,  it  was  the  teaching  and  the  routine 
work  of  the  term  that  kept  bim  from  breaking 
down.  Work  he  must,  always,  through  temperament 
and  ii^prained  habit ;  but  that  part  of  his  work  took  far 
leas  out  of  him  than  the  self-impoaed  labours  of  vaca- 
tions. A  peculiarity  of  his  nature  was  that  when  he 
felt  cast  down,  he  accused  himself  of  incompetence  in 
the  very  thii]^  wherein  he  excelled,  and  knew  that  he 
excelled,  such  as  examining,  or  teaching,  or  power  of 
absorbing  literature ;  but  for  all  that  he  never  neglected 
any  duty,  whatever  might  be  the  cost  to  himself  of 
carryii^it  through. 

In  1886  and  1886  Adam  was  a  candidate  first  for 
the  Greek  and  then  for  the  liitin  ProfesBOrship  at 
Aberdeen,  to  which  Professor  Harrower  and  Sir  W.  M. 
Bamsay  respectively  were  appointed. 

In  the  same  term  as  that  in  which  he  started  his  life 
at  Emmanuel,  he  began  to  teach  at  Girton  College ;  and 
with  one  or  two  short  interruptions  he  continued  up  to 
the  last  to  take  a  little  work  there  each  year,  being  very 
much  interested  in  the  Collie.  He  also  served  for 
several  years  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  College. 
On  Jaooary  17, 1885,  he  writes :  "  I  begin  work  with  the 
Girton  young  ladies  on  Wednesday  at  three,  and  I  go 
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thereafter  twice  a  week,  in  all  three  and  a  half  hours. 
It  is  a  formidable  task,  but  I'll  soon  get  steeled  to 
it,  I  dareBay."  It  did  not  take  him  loDg  to  "get 
steeled,"  for  on  February  1  he  says :  "  My  Girton  work 
ie  getting  on  very  nicely.  They  are  very  industrious 
students  even  when  they  are  not  clever;  and  one  or 
two  of  them  are  distinctly  good.  I  no  longer  feel 
afraid  of  them.  I  am  goii^  to  a  dance  there  on  Tuesday 
— I  believe  it  is  almost  big  enoi^h  to  be  called  a 
ball,  but  I  will  not  trip  the  toe,  because  I  dread  a 
catastrophe." 

Among  his  pupils  there,  between  1S85  and  1889, 
were  Miss  A.  F.  Bamsay,  now  Mrs.  Montagu  Butler, 
wife  of  the  Master  of  Trinity,  and  Miss  A.  M.  Kensington, 
who  was  to  become  Adam's  wife.  Adela  Marion  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Arthur  Kensington, 
who  was  for  several  years  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
Collie,  Oxford. 

The  following  letter  was  written  after  a  Tripos  exami- 
nation in  1S89: 

"My  deab  Miss  Kknsihgtos, — Any  words  of  con- 
gratulation win  seem  cold  and  inadequate  :  I  can  only 
say  that  I  am  most  delighted  with  your  place.  I 
used  to  say  to  you  ^tikoa^o^la  /leyitm}  futvatic-n  :  I  say  so 
still,  only  I  construe  it  thus :  ftovauei]  sc.  ^  =  the  musical 
lady  sc  itnt  is  (for  copula  omitted,  see  my  notes 
passim),  fttr/l<rr7i  greatest,  i.q.  first,  ^Xovo^ia^io. 
philosophy.  The  sense  would  be  improved  by  reading 
^iXoffOiftim,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity 
for  any  changa  .  .  . 

"  The  only  item  of  personal  news  I  have  that  will 
amuse  you  is  that  I  am  a  candidate  for  Jebb's  chair  in 
Glasgow,  I  don't  very  much  expect  or  desire  to  get  it — 
though  having  once  reached  a  Uaviv  ti  in  the  shape  of 
the  XoTO?    5t*  5e?  Kora^alveiv  et?  rov  ayStva,  I  refuse 
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avoSttXtav    or    eueij    ^vpew    the  original  \oy09  and  its 
resalts.* 

"  Hoping  that  you  will  with  the  star  of  your  philosophy 
calm  the  raging  billows  of  Irish  discontent — I  am,  yoors 
ever  sincerely,  J.  Adam." 

To  the  same,  January  12,  1890:  "As  I  write  there 
is  a  duck  in  Chapman's  garden  making  the  most  un- 
earthly noise,  so  if  there  are  any  Pindaric  leaps  in  my 
letter,  put  them  down  to  her.  ...  I  am  glad  you  are 
going  in  for  the  Zawa.  I  still  believe  that  the  EepviUc 
is  the  greatest  book  in  the  world — i,e.  my  world  (Prota- 
gorean  school,  yon  see),  and  that  ^tXoo-o^ia  is  the  fteyUm] 
fuwrucij — only  now  I  take  ^iKoao^la  in  a  very  wide 
sense.  ...  I  am  getting  out  the  Evihypkro,  and  I  will 
send  you  a  copy  when  it  comes  out,  I  hope  about  the 
end  of  the  term.  I  have  got  a  lot  of  interesting  thit^ 
in  it,  I  think,  but  (with  the  modest  editorial  bow)  you 
shall  judge.  I  hope  your  expedition  to  Greece  will 
come  off.  Perhaps  I  may  turn  up  at  Athens  during 
Easter  too  ;  but  it  is  doubtfuL" 

To  the  same,  March  1,  1890:  "Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  lecture  at  Oirton  ?  I  pro- 
test, it  is  too  monstrons  to  leave  me  to  hear  that  from 
llr.  Dale.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  though.  Mr.  Bose 
mentioned  the  fact  after  you  had  gone,  but  he  was  not 
sore  whether  it  was  Girton  or  Newnham  you  were  to 
prelect  at.  .  .  .  Tandem  vero  serio  (something  must  be 
allowed  to  the  unfortunate  lecturer  on  Tull/s  ends — 
so  Innes  denotes  the  De  Mn'Sfvs),  I  am  hoping  to  reach 
Greece  about  next  Wednesday  or  Thursday  fortnight. 
Probably  we  shall  stay  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  Anyhow,  if 
it  please  the  gods  that  we  come,  I  shall  hope  to  come 
to  see  you,  should  you  be  in  another  'ttov  than  to  fteyiiXo 
^avioj(eto(v).     Innes  has  been  in  this  evening :  he  has 

'  Mt.  0.  0.  A.  Hnrray  wu  »ppaiiit«dt 
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ideas  on  Bep.  X,  and  I  am  waiting  to  see  if  70U  agree,  before 
I  adopt  them.  As  you  said  that  if  ever  I  had  any  puny 
(the  adjective  is  min«)  work  on,  you  would  he  glad  to 
help  me  in  your  humble  (the  adjective  is  yours)  way, 
if  ever  I  get  as  far  as  the  Sepublw,  I  am  sure  you  could 
help  me  in  many  ways,  and  chiefly  by  Bcathing  criticism 
of  my  remarks,  which,  if  you  should  ever  care  to  see 
them,  I  will  submit  to  you  in  proof.  If  you  have 
any  influence  with  ^  brUe  him. — Tours  ever  sin- 
cerely, J.  Adam. 

et?  traXteo^iavl" 

A  plan  of  editing  the  BepvhUc  bad  by  this  time 
been  formed,  and  a  notice  had  recently  been  issued  of  the 
schema  as  "  in  prepEu^tion."  Adam  came  to  Athens 
with  his  friends,  Mr.  J.  Sutherland  Black  of  the  Ency~ 
dopcudia  Britannica  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley  of  Christ's 
College.  The  party  invited  Miss  Kensington's  sister, 
Mrs.  Mylne,  and  herself  to  join  them  in  a  journey  through 
the  Peloponnesus  and  to  Delphi  and  Thebes.  When  the 
whole  company  reached  the  middle  of  Arcadia,  James 
Adam  became  engaged  to  Adela  Marion  Kensington. 

From  A.  M.  K.'s  journal  in  Greece,  1890  : — "  Mar.  21. 
Great  expedition  up  Fentelicus  in  company  with  the 
Grand  Hotel  party.  We  started  four  inside  the  carri^e 
and  Mr.  Adam  on  the  box,  to  air  his  Modem  Greek  to 
the  driver,  who  appeared,  however,  to  have  but  small 
intelligence.  .  .  .  On  the  top  we  ate  oranges,  read 
Herodotus,  and  surveyed  Marathon. 

"Mar.  23. — At  the  Academy  we  sat  down  under 
an  olive  tree,  while  Mr.  Adam  read  aloud  the  simile  of 
the  cave,  and  we  fell  to  talking  of  our  favourite  topics, 
the  Platonic  theory  of  education  and  the  Timaeus. 

"  Mar.  24.  To  Sunium.  .  .  .  From  laurion  we  pro- 
ceeded  in    two  carriages.     My  companions   were   Mr. 

Black,  Mr.  ,*  and  Mr.  Adam.     Mr.  took  the 

'  A  fonuidtblp  critic.  '  A  visitor  from  the  hotel. 
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opportonity  to  tell  the  stoiy  of  hia  friend  who  tumbled 
dowD  a  hole  in  the  Acropolis ;  and  that  lasted  all  the 
vaj.  Mr.  Black  listened  with  admirable  politeuees, 
(H>vering  the  sins  of  the  other  twa 

"Mar.  25.  .  .  .  Thence  to  the  ySouXij,^  which  amused 
UB  extremely.  We  gathered  that  the  debate  was  on  a 
ai&tfpi&pofxot?  a  subject  which  orators  on  the  opposition 
seemed  to  find  very  emotional  The  trio*  came  in  while 
we  were  there,  bringing  seaweed  from  the  tomb  of 
Themistocles.  I  have  stack  a  piece  in  my  Thucydides, 
thereby  giving  the  work  a  very  ancient  and  fishlike 
smelL 

"  Apr.  2.  M^alopolis  to  Andritsaena,  eight  hours' 
riding.  ...  By  this  time  I  had  discovered  that  my 
borne  woold  go  ahead,  and  I  trotted  in  front  most  of  the 
afternoon.  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Adam  followed  closely, 
then  after  a  loi^  interval  the  rest  of  the  company. 

"Apr.  8,  To  Aracbova  vid  PelphL  J.  and  I  quar- 
relled over  Pindar. 

"  Apr.  9.  The  chief  event  of  the  afternoon  ride  was  a 
halt  at  the  field  of  Chaeronea,  where  a  stirring  oration 
in  fluent  Greek  was  made  *  to  the  agogiates,  piopheeying 
that  if  Tricoupi  were  not  re-elected,  Greece  might  be 
once  more  enslaved  on  that  self-same  spot.  The  argu- 
ments were  weak,  but  rhetoric  made  up  for  that." 

We  were  married  in  London  in  the  following  July. 
A  great  sorrow  befell  Adam  just  before  our  marrii^,  in 
the  death  of  a  much-loved  sister.  We  went  straight 
to  his  home  at  Kinmuck  after  the  weddii^.  Adam's 
beet  man  was,  of  course,  Mr.  Neil,  and  our  eldest  child 
was  named  Neil  Kensington.  Owii^  to  the  scarcity 
of  houses  in  Cambridge  at  that  time,  we  took  for  a  year 
a  famished  house,  18,  Brookside,  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Henry  Fawcett,  widow  of  Professor  Faweett     Next  we 

'  Cr«ek  Parliament.  *  Railnaj. 

■  Minn.  BlMk,  Shipley,  Adam.  *  Bj  J.  A. 
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esbabliehed  ourselves  in  St.  G-iles'  House,  Gbeaterton 
lane.  There  our  three  children  were  bom.  In  1900 
changes  in  College  called  us  to  take  up  residence  in 
Emmannel  House,  in  the  precincts  of  the  College.  We 
were  reluctant  to  go,  for  my  husband  feared  that  he 
would  find  himself  too  much  in  the  midst  of  his  work ; 
bat  when  once  there,  he  became  devotedly  attached  to  the 
beautiful  houBe,  and  its  still  more  beautiful  outlook,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  increased  power,  that  living  on  the  spot 
gave  him,  of  free  and  easy  intercourse  with  colleagues  and 
undergraduates.  He  liked  to  wander  out  at  night,  and 
gaze  at  the  beauty  of  the  Collie  paddock  by  moonlight 
or  starlight,  taking  especial  delight  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  broad  white  surface  of  the  pond  und^r  the 
moon's  rays  and  the  yellower  lights  from  the  College 
windows,  and  also  in  the  dark  outline,  as  seen  against 
the  sky,  of  the  great  horse-chestnut  tree  which  grew  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  overhung  the  pond. 

At  the  end  of  the  May  term,  1890,  Mr.  Chawner, 
who  had  been  tutor  of  Emmanuel  for  fifteen  years, 
resigned  bis  office.  During  his  tutorship  the  College 
had  been  steadily  growing  in  numbers.  This  process 
has  gone  on  continuously  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
in  1907,  the  year  of  Adam's  death,  the  entry  of  fresh- 
men was  equal  to  the  total  number  of  undetgraduates 
in  residence  at  the  time  of  his  comii^  to  Emmanuel. 
The  College  decided  to  appoint  two  tutors,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  increased  numbers,  and  chose  Mr.  W.  N. 
Shaw  (now  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Office)  and 
Adam  to  fill  the  posts. 

To  A.  M.  K.,  June  6,  1890:  "To-day  Shaw  and  I 
have  been  appointed  tutors.  .  .  .  Every  one  is  very 
amiable ;  and  if  we  two  are  successful  as  tutors  (t.e.  you 
and  me),  and  make  ourselves  indispensable,  they  will 
treat  us  sensibly  and  well.  I  shall  try  hard  to  get  up 
the  educational  system  of   the  University  in  the  Long 
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VacatioD.  So  aball  you.  I  think  seriously  that  it  is  a 
great  opportunity ;  a  tutor  has  far  more  influence  in  the 
college  than  anyone  else,  and  we  may  be  able  to  jnstify 
our  existence." 

The  Master  (Mr.  Chawner)  saya  of  the  tntors :  "  Shaw 
was  essentially  a  reformer,  witii  a  love  of  change  and  of 
framing  new  Bchemes.  Adam,  in  everything  that  con< 
cemed  the  Coll^  and  the  University,  was  a  strong 
conservative  at  heart,  though  he  never  would  admit  the 
impntatioQ,  and  sometimes  repudiated  it  with  some 
warmth.  In  othw  respects  the  two  men  were  very 
onlike,  one  scientific,  the  other  literary  and  emotional, 
and  the  two  tutors  were  in  the  etriotest  sense  comple- 
mentary to  one  another.  Adam  rated  very  highly  the 
importance  of  classical  stndies  as  compared  with  mathe- 
matics or  natural  science.  In  pressing  the  claims  of  his 
own  aide  he  was  avowedly  a  partisan. 

"  The  joint  tntorship  only  lasted  three  years.  It  was 
replaced  by  a  new  scheme,  which  came  into  operation  at 
Michaelmas,  1893.  The  principle  of  the  scheme  was 
that  aa  &r  as  possible  the  tutor  should  be  also  a  teacher 
of  the  subjects  which  his  pupils  were  studying.  It 
involved  an  increase  of  the  number  of  tutors  to  four. 
Hie  change  was  in  the  first  instance  suggested  by  Shaw, 
but  at  a  very  early  sb^  he  took  me  into  his  confidence 
and  we  worked  out  the  details  together.  I  think 
experience  has  shown  that  the  plan  works  well.  Adam 
did  not  openly  oppose,  but  criticised  details,  and  it  was 
clear  to  me  at  the  time  that  he  would  have  preferred 
not  to  make  the  change.  I  attribnte  this  mainly  to 
his  naturally  conservative  temperament." 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  Adam's  temperament  was 
conservative,  and  in  this  connexion  it  is  amusing  to  see 
his  fervour  for  the  Liberal  Party  in  his  Aberdeen  days. 
He  writes  thus :  "  I  daresay  you  have  found  it  impossible 
to  visit  Edinbtii^h  and  hear  Gladstone's  eloquent  and 
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powerful  orations,  tiian  which  nothing  hae  been  delivered 
of  recent  yeare  more  calculated  to  rouse  electora  to  the 
gravity  of  this  unprecedented  crisiB,  and  make  them 
consult  at  once  the  dignity  and  the  interests  of  this 
gigantic  empire  by  returning  the  Liberals  to  Parliament 
(Excuse  the  statesman-like  tone  of  this  letter ;  I  fancied 
that  I  was  Mr.  Gladstone  writing  a  post-card)."  And 
again  in  another  letter  (both  are  undated,  but  written  before 
coming  to  Cambridge),  he  describes  a  debate :  "  If  you 
had  only  heard  how  I  '  wired  into '  Tory  rule,  and  evoked 
the  bursts  of  Liberal  applause,  you  would  have  stood 
aghast.  But  enough  of  this ;  methinks  the  Government 
will  tremble  in  their  shoes."  As  he  grew  older  he 
disliked  roatlessness :  he  thought,  as  a  rule,  that  not  all 
is  made,  that  might  be  made,  out  of  things  as  they  are, 
and  that  plans  of  reform  are  apt  to  consume  energy 
which  could  be  better  applied.  The  one  great  change 
in  the  University  that  he  wished  for  was  the  admission 
of  women  to  degreca 

His  advocacy  of  his  own  studies  did  not  arise  from 
a  wish  to  slight  other  branches  of  learning,  but  his 
eagerness  always  inclined  him  to  overstate  his  case. 
His  own  men  were  so  meritorious  that  they  itvu^  be 
rewarded,  and  if  there  was  not  enough  to  go  round — 
well,  it  was  a  pity,  hut  it  could  not  be  helped.  This 
trait  came  from  his  affectionate  disposition,  which  was 
at  the  root  of  his  nature. 

In  dealmg  with  undei^raduates  as  tutor  he  was 
eminently  happy.  It  was  his  instinct  generally  to  say 
"no"  when  privil^es  were  asked  for;  but  he  con- 
trived to  soften  the  disappointment  by  a  merry  word ; 
and  I  do  not  think  resentment  was  often  felt.  If  he 
thought  any  disorder  was  likely  to  arise,  he  would  send 
for  leading  men  beforehand  and  try  to  enlist  their 
sympathy  in  maintaining  discipline ;  and  the  result  was 
that,  especially  towards  the  end  of  his  time,  there  was 
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very  little  disciplinary  work  for  the  tntor  to  da  He 
was  very  quick  to  see  where  any  trivial  relaxation  might 
lead  to  more  eeriona  consequences,  and  would  stop 
apparently  harmless  practices,  wherein  might  lie  a 
dangerous  genn.  Hia  vrerm-hearted  pleasure  in  the 
well-doing  of  his  pupils  met  with  its  own  reward ;  the 
Emmanuel  man  who  wrote  from  India  after  his  death, "  I 
feel  as  if  a  bright  l^ht  had  snddenly  been  removed  from 
my  eyes,"  only  expressed  the  feeling  of  hundreds  of  others. 
Hie  Rev.  C.  Creighton  says :  "  As  tutor,  to  one  who  was 
idly  wasting  his  time,  his  attitude  would  be  one  of 
humorous  remonstrance  calculated  to  make  him  feel 
what  a  source  of  interest  he  was  missing  throi^^h  n^lect 
of  his  studies,  rather  than  of  perfunctory  ind^nation, 
which  only  arouses  opposition.  And  if  the  sarcasm  of 
hifi  remarks  was  sometimes  a  little  more  biting  than 
our  youthful  am^ance  was  prepared  to  accept  with 
equanimity,  this  was  never  resented,  when  once  we  had 
found  out,  as  it  did  not  take  us  long  to  do,  that  it 
arose  from  the  fact  that  he  took  a  real  personal  interest 
in  each  one  of  us,  and  was  disappointed  rather  than 
indignant  at  our  falling  short  of  what  he  expected  of  us." 

Another  old  pupil  writes :  "  Br.  Adam  was  no 
Bympathiser  with  arm-chair  students  of  his  favourite 
authors.  Hard  and  consistent  labour  was  to  be  the 
groundwork  •  of  all  prospective  success.  ^/>yov  fi'  ovS^ 
SxtSoi,  aepyeh)  Se  t'  XvtiSo<;,  be  once  wrote  to  me  in  my 
early  and  most  unregenerate  days.  I  remember  he 
lectured  as  usual  on  the  morning  after  Queen  Victoria's 
death,  aa  being  '  an  act  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
that  great  lady,'  but  still  more,  I  suspect,  with  his  own." 

His  criticisms  could  be  stinging ;  as  when  a  copy  of 
Greek  verses,  which  had  cost  the  writer  much  labour, 
was  greeted  with  the  words  fiaia  (uv.  ahX  ov')(X  piSa, 
A  piece  of  composition  was  thus  appraised :  "  Very  good 
of  its  class " ;    the  pupil  was  elated.     Then  be  added 
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"  Third  class,"  and  pride  had  a  fall  He  was  some- 
tdmes  immeiciful  to  others  besides  pupils.  la  a  friend's 
diary  there  is  the  following  entry;  "12  Feb.  1906. 
Met  Adam  very  hot  on  Greek  question/  and  very 
peppery,  with  intervals  of  geniality.  I  suggested  perhaps 
in  view  of  all'  I  should  go  to  Canada,  and  he  said 
'  yes,'  concluding  by  saying  if  my  head  were  equal 
to  my  heart  I  should  he  a  great  man."  Next  day  he 
repented  and  sent  a  post-card  saying,  "  Don't  go  to 
Canada  —  Pax  vobiseum,  J.  Adam."  He  was  always 
ready  to  make  the  aTtiemiU  honorahle.  He  writes  to  the 
same  friend  thus:  "Dec.  10,  1905.  ...  I  believe 
St.  James  somewhere  says  something  about  the  YXuo-o-a 
as  setting  on  fire  the  Tpo\6<i  of  yivtvK,  and  being 
altogether  a  sort  of  disreputable  member.  It  occurred 
to  me  yesterday  that  in  the  exuberance  of  the  end  of 
term  I  spoke  rather  wildly,  and  behaved  altogether  in  a 
rude  and  unwarrantable  fashion,  not  undeserving  of  the 
rebuke  which  you  administered  to  me ;  and  I  am  writii^ 
to  you  in  order  to  relieve  my  conscience  by  saying 
peccavi?  .  ,  .  Let  me  beseech  you  as  a  brother  to  shut 
your  eyes  to  Stoic  '  self-sufficiency '  and  '  apathy '  and  all 
the  rest  (though  even  that  is  sometimes  great :  '  Faete, 
non  dolet ' — I  hope  you  don't  think  that  is  afTectation ; 
if  you  realise  the  situation  you  won't),  and  contemplate 
the  iie  aov  7^  y^**^  e<TfUv  and  all  that  it  involves. 

I  suppose  I  should  apologise  for  this  rambling  inco- 
herence too.  Good-bye  («5  irpdr-reiv)  from  your  anything 
but  apathetic  friend,  J.  Adah." 

His  interest  in  the  after-career  of  bis  pupils  was 
lasting.  To  one  who  was  about  to  become  a  schoolmaster 
he  wrote: 

'  As   to   whether  Greek   ahauld   remaiu  compnlsory  in   the  Previom 

*  His  friend  declined  to  take  Adam's  view  of  the  contreveraj. 

^  The  cause  of  dispute  was  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  Stoic*. 
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"  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  word  of  advice,  for  it  iB  not 
easy  all  at  once  exuere  tviorem.  (1)  Tr;  to  make  your 
boj^  like  to  learn — make  learning  pleasant  to  them — so 
that  they  may  become  ^\o-<ro^ot  (^  a\i)6w,  yon  know, 
loveiB  of  knowledge).  There  is  no  doubt  that  English 
schools  don't  set  half  enough  value  on  the  love  of  know- 
ledge. '  The  power  of  the  love  of  truth,  r^rded  only 
as  an  isBtnuuent  of  enlarging  and  deepening  the  facultdes, 
haa  never  been  sufBciently  regarded,  either  in  ancient 
or  modem  edncation.'  So  said  Jowett.  And  the  love 
of  knowledge,  which  every  boy  has  naturally,  though  his 
teacbers  often  crush  it  out  of  him,  is  the  love  of  Truth. 
A  hoy's  character  even  is  not  the  heat  possible  unless  be 
like  to  learn. 

"  (2)  Keep  reading  yourself  as  far  as  you  can.  Don't 
read  driveiling  books  about  education.  Bead  and  re-read 
especially  R.  L.  Nettleahip's  essay,  '  On  the  theory  of 
edncation  in  Plato's  Bepvilic,'  if  you  can  get  it.  It 
gives  the  best  ideal  I  know  of  after  which  a  schoolmaster 
or  teacher  should  strive,  and  is  admirable  in  what  it  says 
of  the  strei^h  and  weakness  of  public  schools.  You 
won't  have  much  time  for  reading,  and  should  not  waste 
it  in  reading  third-rate  novels.  You  will  find  good 
literature  vastly  more  refreshing  in  the  end  than  the 
sort  of  trash  which  people  devour  nowadays,  and 
fomiliarity  with  the  best  authors  will  make  you  a  stroi^r 
man  all  round,  and  help  you  to  forge  ^ead  in  your 
profession. 

"  This  is  a  longer  sermon  than  I  meant  to  write,  but 
you  must  make  allowances  for  me.  I  am  writing  notes 
on  the  Bepvhtic,  and  words  come  very  easily." 

In  1895  Dr.  Fhear  resigned  the  Mastership  of 
Enmianuel,  and  Mr.  Chawner  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
Adam's  work  was  not  changed  thereby,  except  that  the 
continual  growth  of  the  Collie  increased  the  pressure 
in  all  departments.     At  the  end  of  1899  Mr.  Shaw,  the 
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Senior  Tutor,  went  away,  whereopon  Adam  was  made 
Senior  Tutor,  and  held  the  oflice  to  the  last.  During 
all  thie  time,  besides  bis  full  College  work  and  outside 
examining  (of  which  he  did  a  great  deal  in  earl;  days, 
but  little  after  1895,  except  when  it  fell  to  him  to 
examine  for  the  Classical  Tripos),  Adam  had  always 
some  work  for  publication  on  hand.  The  Pitt  Press 
edition  of  the  Euthyphro  vaa  pubUsbed  in  1890.  In 
1891  preliminary  studies  for  the  Republic  led  him  to 
write  hja  treatise  on  The  Nuptial  Numher  of  Plato.  The 
University  Press  then  requested  him  to  bring  out  an 
edition  of  the  Protagoras.  This  was  published  in  1893. 
Meanwhile  materials  were  being  collected  for  the  HepMie, 
and  vast  numbers  of  G-erman  pamphlets  digoBted.  In 
1894,  on  September  1,  he  writes:  "To-morrow  I  mean 
to  finish  my  Ferguson  papers  and  begin  the  Republic." 
On  September  4  he  aays :  "  The  Sepvhlic  doee  not 
progress  much.  I  am  gradually  coming  to  the  conclusioD 
that,  although  I  could  produce  a  creditable  school  edition, 
a  really  big  work  is  beyond  my  leisure  (thanks  chiefly 
to  golf)  and  powers.  Never  mind."  September  7 : 
"  The  BepvUic  creeps  slowly  on,  but  I  have  got  nothing 
interesting  as  yet."  December  17  (after  the  appear- 
ance of  Jowett  and  Campbell's  edition) :  "  I  don't  think  it 
is  much  good  my  going  on  to  make  another  edition :  it 
would  not  sell,  and  they  deserve  success.  ...  Its  con- 
servatism in  the  matter  of  the  text  rather  takes  the 
wind  out  of  my  sails.  I  shall  probably  constdt  Jackson 
or  somebody  on  the  advisability  of  my  dropping  my  little 

He  decided  to  continue  the  work,  and  by  the  end  of 
1895  had  finished  notes  on  the  first  two  books.  The 
time  when  most  of  the  work  was  done  was  the  Long 
Vacation  in  each  year.  It  was  the  custom  for  a  lai^ 
family  party  of  his  wife's  relations  to  collect  at  some 
country  house  for  about    two  months   in    the  summer. 
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The  hoofie  was  always  choaen  hy  a  sister-in-law,  with  a 
special  eye  to  a  study  for  him  and  a  nursery  for  his 
children.  Several  large  boxes  of  books  used  to  be  de- 
spatched in  advance,  and  the  books,  when  unpacked,  were 
ranged  on  the  top  of  the  empty  boxes  and  on  the  floor. 
In  the  room  thus  prepared  be  sat  like  Marius  on  the 
mins  of  Carthage,  usually  wearii^  a  straw  hat  or  a  oloth 
cap  all  day,  "  to  keep  the  brains  in  " — a  very  odd  engine 
for  the  purpose.'  Sometimes,  but  not  nearly  often 
enoi^h,  be  would  be  indaoed  to  come  for  whole  day 
excursions  ;  but,  whether  he  could  be  decoyed  out  or  no, 
he  was  happy  in  the  feeling  that  he  was  free  to  do 
exactly  as  he  pleased  in  a  colonial  company. 

In  1896  he  was  very  vigorous,  and  enjoying  the  work. 
He  writes :  "  I  am  developing  a  great  talent  for  table- 
talk  of  the  witty-buffoonery  type,  and  generally  send  the 
children  into  fits  over  their  meals.  ...  I  am  working 
hard  nearly  all  day  long  from  7  o'clock  on.  To-day 
and  yesterday  I  have  done  a  chapter.  It  is  most 
invigorating,  and  I  get  fresh  points  continually,  some 
very  pretty.  You  will  see  I  am  much  content.  I  have 
picked  the  right  books  pretty  well  and  am  seldom 
brought  to  a  standstill  from  want  of  literature.  .  .  . 
I  call  this  a  real  good  letter  to  be  written  currenU  calamo 
after  eight  honrs'  work  or  more."  A  few  days  later  he 
says :  "  Six  more  chapters,  and  I  shall  have  ended 
Book  III  so  that  I  hope  to  finish  IV  before  the  year 
is  oat.  It  is  much  better  doing  this  than  examining 
schools ;  and  unless  I  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty  too  much, 
I  will  do  no  more  schools  until  I  have  be^un  to  print 
at  least.  I  still  get  lots  of  pretty  points,  which  the 
editors  mostly  miss."  Again :  "  I  have  finished  Book  III 
and  hope  to  finish  IV  also,  or  nearly  so,  before  I  go 

'Thefriend'adiarf,  alrMdyquolMl,  spetkaof  finding  hiu"  with  straw 
h*t  tamed  down  all  round,  sitting  on  the  Bofa,  biuj  with  hia  Oiffbrd 
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back,  if  I  am  here  a  month  stilL  I  am  getting  plenty 
of  interesting  pointB.  There  are  still  a  host  of  German 
pamphlets  that  I  must  get  hold  of.  I  have  not  been  for 
a  single  bicycle  ride — I  stick  so  to  my  books.  I  am 
perfectly  well  in  spite  of  it" 

In  1897  be  was  busy  preparing  a  text  of  the  Repuhlit 
which  the  University  Frees  wished  to  publish  separately. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  text  with  the  large 
edition  published  five  years  later,  and  to  note  bus  increas- 
ing dislike  of  emendations,  some  of  his  own  not  excepted. 
The  commentary  advanced  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
books  a  year  during  1897  and  1898.  Unfortunately, 
by  1899  the  strain  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  him,  and 
until  the  autumn  of  1900,  when  he  finished  the  notes, 
it  was  uphill  work.  It  could  not  be  helped.  Nothii^ 
oould  make  him  put  aside  a  task,  more  especially  when 
it  was  becomii^  irksome,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  try  to  make  the  conditions  of  work  as  easy  as 
might  be.  The  following  extracts  show  the  change 
of  tone :  "  I  am  making  nothing  of  my  book : 
I  hope  I  shall  get  a  little  '  go '  when  I  am  in  York- 
shire." "  It's  dull  here,  and  I  am  not  making  any 
trpoKomj,  but  the  indolence  is  making  me  fat."  He  was 
very  much  oppressed  and  out  of  health,  aud  no  remedies 
of  travel  or  rest  or  medical  treatment  seemed  to  do 
much  good.  His  fear  was  that  his  mental  powers  were 
giving  way ;  but  it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  change  in 
his  spirits,  when  the  first  printed  sheets  began  to  arrive, 
towards  the  end  of  1900.  There  was  no  more  talk  of 
oollapee  after  that,  for  some  years.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  all  this  time  his  vivacity  as  a  teacher  was 
unchanged,  and  very  few  people  were  aware  of  the 
struggles  of  mind  through  which  he  was  passing. 

When  the  book  came  out  in  the  autumn  of  1902  it 
had  an  excellent  reception.  Shortly  before  its  pnblicatiou 
he  wrote  to  Professor  Cook  Wilson  of  Oxford :  "  Through- 
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ont  my  whole  book  I  have  made  it  my  aim  to  rest  every- 
thing on  the  language,  and  tried  not  to  force  it  so  as 
to  nuke  Plato  consistent  with  himself."  And  again, 
"Finally,  no  one  has  ever  helped  me  bo  much  in  my 
difficulties  as  you  have  done,  although  I  was  a  complete 
Btrenger  to  you — I  hope  I  am  no  longer ;  and  I  hope  to 
show  my  gratitude  to  you  by  coming  again  for  criticism 
and  help,  when  I  get  into  bewUderment  on  other  subjects. 
Sver  yours  gratefully  and  sincerely,  J.  Adam."  To  the 
same  correspondent  he  writes  after  the  appearance  of  the 
book :  "  I  thank  yon  for  your  most  kind  and  generous 
letter.  Sach  expreesionB  of  sympathy  and  congratulation 
are,  I  confess,  very  pleasing  to  me :  I  hunger  after  them 
to  a  quite  abnomuil  degree."  Among  others  who  helped 
him  in  the  work  should  be  specially  mentioned  bis 
former  teacher,  Dr.  Henry  Jackson  of  Trinity  College, 
now  Begiua  Professor  of  Greek.  Dr.  Jackson  not  only 
fonnd  time  to  read  all  the  proofs,  but  was  always  ready 
to  discuss  doubtful  points,  showing  that  interest  in  the 
work  of  a  younger  man  which  has  stirred  the  lively 
gratitude  of  a  long  train  of  pupils  and  friends. 

In  the  original  scheme,  Adam  bad  intended  to  write  an 
introductory  volume  of  essays  and  a  translation  ;  but  after 
he  bad  finished  the  commentary,  he  became  less  and  less 
inclined  to  attack  this  remaining  part  of  the  work. 
He  became  interested  in  other  snbjecte,  particularly  in 
the  connexion  of  the  Stoics  with  OhriBtianity,  and  he 
felt  that  he  had  said  nearly  all  he  had  to  say  about  the 
EepiMie  in  the  notes  and  Appendixes.  It  is  quite  likely, 
however,  that  he  would  have  changed  his  mind  again  later 
on.  He  was  always  gathering  fresh  material,  which  is 
stored  in  numerous  notebooks  and  large  sheets  of  paper 
about  three  times  the  size  of  foolscap,  and  the  day  m^ht 
very  well  have  come,  when  he  would  have  wished  to  make 
use  of  it. 

In  1898  he  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  an  Honorary 
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D^ree  froiD  bis  old  Univereity  of  Aberdeen, and  in  1903 
be  took  tbe  degree  of  Litt.D.  at  Cambridge.  He  pre- 
sented bis  edition  of  the  Beptiblic  as  hie  thesis. 

No  sooner  was  the  Rejmblie  out  than  a  fresh  piece  of 
work  was  undertaken.  At  Christmas  1902  he  was 
appointed  Gifford  Lecturer  to  tbe  University  of  Aberdeen. 
According  to  Lord  CiBbrd's  will,  twenty  lectures  must  be 
given  by  every  Crifford  Lecturer  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  ten  lectures  in  each  year,  on  some  subject  con- 
nected with  Natural  Heligion.  It  is  usual  to  make  tbe 
appointments  two  years  beforehand,  so  as  to  allow  time 
for  preparing  the  lectures. 

Adam  lost  no  time  in  setting  to  work  on  his  subject, 
The  Seligiout  Teachers  of  Greece ;  but  it  is  unfortunate 
that  this  new  labour  did  not  come  a  year  or  two  later. 
He  needed  time  to  lie  fallow  after  the  eight  years'  strain 
of  tbe  Bspuilie,  but  be  did  not  have  a  single  vacation's 
rest  before  banning  i^in.  His  depression  attacked 
him  once  more,  almost  immediately.  In  March  1903  be 
writes :  "  I  am  making  no  progress  at  all,  and  am  in  a 
state  approaching  abject  despair.  My  brain  won't  work, 
and  I  am  seedy  otherwise  this  momii^.  I  be^in  to  r^^ret 
that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  this  business  at  alL  I 
have  written  to  Macmillan  and  Bowes  to  order  Hastings' 
Dictionary  to  be  sent  to  me  at  once,  to  see  if  it  will  give 
me  any  hints.  I  can't  even  think  of  words,  much  lees  of 
ideas,  tboi^b  I  am  sitting  at  the  table  about  ten  hours  a 
day.  I  eeriously  think  I  shall  have  to  chuck  it"  Next  day 
he  is  better,  but  he  says, "  privately  I  think  the  whole  thing 
will  have  to  be  tremendously  rewritten  before  it  is  fit  to 
publish."  A  few  days  later  be  writes :  "  Tbe  Giffords  don't 
prc^p-esB  much,  but  still  they  creep  on.  No  doubt  in  time 
they  will  get  into  shape.  It  is  the  combination  of  writing 
and  accumulating  material  that  is  so  bard."  In  September 
1903  he  writes  to  his  friend,  Professor  Davidson  of 
Aberdeen :  "  The  subject  is  very  vast  and  very  laborious, 
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but  I  am  not  discontented  with  the  progress  I  have  made, 
though  I  am  beginniDg  to  doubt  whether  I  shall  manage 
to  make  them  [the  lectures]  as  interesting  as  I  had  hoped 
to  do."  A  month  later  he  writes,  also  to  Frofeesor 
Davidson :  "  There  is  little  time  for  Qiffbrdizin^ — though 
a  p^  gets  added  now  and  then.  I  pass  through  the 
OBnal  throes  of  despur,  which  always  afflict  me  when  I 
havs  a  big  job  of  the  kind  on,  but  I  must  be  content,  and 
80,  I  am  afraid,  must  yoo,  if  I  do  the  best  iK  twv 
ifSexoftevav,  as  Aristotle  says.  ...  I  cannot  deny  mjofilt 
the  pleasure  of  sending  you  the  latest  advertisement  of 
my  B^mblic,  because  I  know  you  will  like  the  gratifying 
reviews."  In  the  same  month,  writing  to  Professor  Cook 
Wilson,  he  says :  "  I  wrote  some  lectures  on  the  religious  and 
theolt^cal  ideas  of  the  pre-Sophistic  Greek  philosophers 
ttiis  summer,  and  worked  my  brain  quite  dry.  In  con- 
Beqnence,  I  am  rather  run  down,  but  better  than  I  was. 
If  I  get  safely  through  the  job  I  now  have  on,  I  think  I 
shall  shut  np  shop,  as  far  as  writing  is  concerned,  and 
devote  myaelf  to  second-rate  golf  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
When  one  is  cambered  with  tutorial  work,  it  is  very  hard 
to  think  consecutively." 

The  preparation  of  the  Lectures  was  not,  however,  all 
weariness.  It  was  the  start  that  was  difficult  in  this 
case,  not  the  finish  as  with  the  B^aublie.  From  Holme- 
next-the-Sea,  in  Norfolk,  he  writes  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Glover,  in 
August  1904: 

"  It  is  lovely  here — no  intruders — nothing  but  peace, 
except  for  my  turbulent  o&pring.  I  have  finished  Socrates 
and  am  now  deep  in  Plato.  Of  course  he  knocks  all  the 
others  into  cocked  hats :  there  is  no  one  like  him,  none. 
It  is  tnmendouB  how  he  searches  the  depths  of  one's 
whole  nature.  You  really  mast  devote  a  year  or  two  to 
the  exclusive  study  of  his  works,  if  you  mean  to  do  any- 
thing useful  for  the  interpretation  of  religious  thought. 
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Occasionalljr  I  read  Matthew  Arnold  too,  aDd  he  is  par- 
ticularly good  over  Paul.  If  only  Paul  had  been  a  little 
Tnore  Hellenic  I  quem  te,  PauU,  reddidissem ! 

"  But  enough  of  thi&  Goodbye,  from  your  friend  and 
admirer,  J.  Adah. 

"  Bell  sounds  for' dinner — two  young  ducklings — 0  the 
pleasures  of  the  vdp^ — the  iiri^iov  truc^fof,  etc.  etc" 

The  postscript  may  be  contraated  with  the  following, 
written  in  1893:  "Neil  gave  me  a  very  good  lunch — 
only  DUCK  !  Like  the  De  Finibut,  that  animal  dogs  my 
footsteps  everywhere." 

When  it  came  to  the  delivery  of  the  Gifford  Lectures, 
Adam  was  at  bis  very  best  The  four  visits  that  he  made 
to  Aberdeen  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  were  among  the 
happiest  days  of  hia  life.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  our 
hosta.  Professor  and  Miss  Davidson,  and  to  the  wonderful 
hospitality  and  friendliness  of  the  Aberdeen  world,  every 
moment  was  a  pleasure.  The  iBterest  shown  in  the 
lectures  was  very  great,  and  many  of  the  audience  came 
from  conaiderable  distances  outside  the  town  to  bear  them. 
All  this  delighted  bim. 

His  punctuality  and  despatch  in  matters  of  business 
were  remarkable.  He  had  the  enviable  qoaUty  of  always 
getting  through  a  piece  of  work  more  quickly  than  he 
expected.  This  was  particularly  marked  when  he  was 
examining.  Most  men  find  it  an  effort  to  finish  look- 
ing over  the  papers  of  the  Classical  Tripos,  Fart  I,  in  tbe 
time  allotted :  Adam,  whenever  he  examined  for  the 
Tripos,  in  spite  of  his  protestations  at  the  beginning  that 
he  could  not  possibly  be  ready  in  time,  had  about  a  week 
to  spare,  during  which  he  used  to  exalt  over  his  still 
toiling  colleagues.  Mr.  Leonard  Whibley,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Adam's  later  years,  remembers  in  this  con- 
nexion "  how  quick  he  was,  and  how  sound  his  judgment, 
and  also  how  his  humour  relieved  tbe  inevitable  pedantry 
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of  ExaminerB'  meetiDgs."  Adam  himself  thoroughly 
enjoyed  ezamimng  for  Part  I.  He  did  it  six  times  in 
all,  and  he  liked  seeing  the  work  of  classioal  men  all 
over  the  University^  The  meetii^  gave  him  the 
opportnnity  for  much  friendly  banter,  of  which  I  believe 
be  especi^y  avaUed  himself  in  the  year  1904,  when 
he  acted  as  Cbairman  of  the  Examiners. 

"  In  conversation,"  says  Mr.  Whibley,  "  be  was  admir- 
abla  In  general  c(mipany  he  often  let  some  time  paea 
before  he  took  an  active  part ;  but  when  he  had  once 
started,  he  pursued  the  topic  of  the  moment  with  a  half- 
BeriooB,  half-humorous  logical  method.  I  used  to  think 
he  was  consciooBly  or  unconsciously  adopting  the  Socratic 
irony ;  and  there  was,  without  any  pedantry  or  pre- 
toice,  a  Bu^estiou  of  the  Platonic  dialc^e.  He  liked 
to  sustain  a  thesis,  by  arguments  consistent,  even  if 
absurd.  In  intimate  conversation  he  was  always 
^mpathetic:  interesting  and  interested — and  ready 
to  advise." 

When  in  a  cheerful  vein,  he  was  apt  to  visit  everything 
and  everybody  with  his  gibes,  not  excepting  his  beloved 
oative  land.  If  we  travelled  to  Scotland  tc^ther  by 
n%ht,  he  invariably  woke  up  at  Edinburgh,  and  b^an 
to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  Aberdeenshire  speech,  in 
which  always  occurred  the  words :  "  It's  a  queer  country." 
One  day  he  writes :  "  Truly  it  is  a  great  country,  and 
Englaod  is  not  worthy  to  hold  a  candle  to  it.  When  I 
washed  myself  in  the  waiting-room  at  Aberdeen,  I  put 
on  my  bat  without  combing  my  hair,  whereupon  the 
man  in  attendanoe  said,  'Arena  ye  gaun  tae  redd  yer 
hairs  ? '  No  Englishman  could  possibly  have  said  any- 
thing so  illuminatii^."  Next  day,  however,  he  says, "  It's 
a  very  queer  conntry,  so  odd  that  it  is  difficult  not  to 
laugh."  Travelling  to  Scotland  once  by  sea  he  begins  a 
letter :  "  It  is  very  nice  on  the  sea :  such  thoi^hts  of 
infinity  swarm   in   one's  brain !     Sometimes  the  vessel 
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(Ji-)(^iui)  rocks  a  little  too  mncb ."     Alaa  1  by  the  end 

of  the  letter  the  steamer  is  apostrophiaed  as  "  this  shak- 
ing, groanlDg,  iDtemal-ecoiiomy-nienacing  dam(pf)-boat." 
His  most  hilarioDs  moods  were  often  displayed,  when 
he  went  to  Boyston  to  play  golf  with  Dr.  J.  R  Tanner, 
another  of  the  close  friends  of  his  later  years.  On  one 
occasion  Dr.  Tanner  said :  "  If  yoa  and  I  had  taken  Holy 
Orders,  we  should  undoubtedly  have  attained  the  highest 
positions  in  the  Church."  "  Yea,"  he  replied,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation :  "  Yov.  would  have  been  Archbishop 
of  York."  A  delicate  situation  at  a  College  or  Syndicate 
Meeting  was  often,  it  is  said,  brought  to  a  happy  ending 
by  some  humorous  quip  on  Adam's  pari 

"  One  characteristic,"  writes  Mr.  Whibley,  "  which 
always  struck  me  was,  that  while  he  was  very  slow  to 
take  part  in  a  contest,  when  be  was  once  involved  he 
fought  with  the  utmost  keenness,  resource,  and  determina- 
tion. At  first  he  realised  the  strength  of  the  opposing 
forces,  was  prepared  to  compromise  or  even  to  give  way ; 
bat  when  he  saw  that  there  would  be  a  fight,  he 
seemed  to  lose  his  doubts ;  and  when  he  warmed  to  the 
conflict,  he  became  eager  and  often  sanguine  about  the 
result.  In  the  campaign  he  was  quick  and  resourceful — 
and  in  the  strength  of  his  convictions  fought  hard,  but 
always  with  good  temper  and  without  bitterness.  He 
was  quick  to  see  the  weak  points  in  the  adversary's 
arguments :  he  found  the  right  retort,  and  expressed  it 
with  admirable  effect  and  humour. 

"  These  characteristics  of  slowness  te  engage  and  keen- 
ness in  the  engt^ment  appeared  in  the  controversy 
about  the  reform  of  the  Classit^I  Tripos  and  in  the  long 
stru^les  over  compulsory  Greek.' 

"  On  the  question  of  the  Tripoe  he  was  at  first  carried 
away  by  the  strength  of  the  support  given  to  the  scheme 
originally  proposed,  and  gave  it  a  (no  doubt)  reluctant 
'  In  the  Previoua  Examtnatiou. 
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aaeent ;  ^  but  when  the  ieeue  was  joined,  he  became 
convinoed  that  the  proposals  were  wrong  (I  now  believe 
be  was  right),  and  he  fought  them  hard." 

The  scjieme  was  rejected.  Amended  proposals  were 
then  broi^ht  forward  and  carried  in  1900.  These 
Adam  heartily  supported,  and  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  they  have  worked  well. 

"  On  the  Greek  question,"  contimies  Mr.  Whibley,  "  he 
had  hesitations  and  doubts — and  did  not  join  in  the 
fiiBt  movemente  of  the  opposition — bat  he  soon  was  in 
the  thick  of  the  fray;  and  no  one  worked  harder  or 
did  better  service  in  defeating  the  proposals." 

A  good  fight  seemed  to  put  new  life  into  him,  though 
he  professed  to  yeam  for  peace  and  quiet  An  opponent 
has  said  of  bim  that  he  made  no  enemies,  though  he  was 
snob  a  hard  fighter :  bis  good-humoured  saUies  did  him 
bare,  as  elsewhere,  excellent  service 

To  some  Emmanuel  undergraduates  who  wrote  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  side  in  the  con- 
troversy in  1905,  he  answered : 

"  Mr  DKAR  DOBSON  and  other  ^(AAXijiw, — It  wab  a 
kind  thought  that  prompted  your  most  acceptable  letter. 
For  the  present  the  torch  still  bums :  next  time,  it 
will  be  your  business  to  keep  it  alive. 

"  Ueantime,  in  the  words  of  St  Paul — 

T^  dprrftn^  Stwi^/uv." 
In  January  1906,  Adam  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Kegins  Profeeeorship  of  Greek,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Bichard  Jebb.*  He  came  forward,  more  in  response 
to  the  suggestion  of  his  friends  than  because  he  had  any 
strong  wish  to  be  elected.     He  certainly  had  no  expecta- 

'  He  mgned   tbe  Report  recommending   the  «oheiue,  bat  aftermrda 
repenlKl. 
*  Dr.  Hmrj  Jsckson  vu  appointed. 
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tioD  of  being  cboseo.  It  is  the  custom  at  Cambridge 
that  candidates  for  this  post  should  give  a  prelection  or 
public  lecture  before  the  electors  and  the  University  at 
large.  This  ordeal  Adam  welcomed  with  alacrity.  It 
gave  him  the  chance  of  mounting  a  pulpit,  and  holding 
forth  in  an  impassioned  strain  on  the  soul  and  immor- 
tality to  large  numbers  of  his  Mends.  A  member  of  the 
audience  remarked  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  should  have 
rung  a  bell,  and  reminded  the  candidate  that  the  vacant 
chair  was  not  one  of  theology.  Before  the  election  he 
wrote  thus  to  a  friend :  "  Thank  you  also  for  your  good 
wishes  for  myself.  Zev  fiaaiKeO,  rh  fih>  itr0\^  icai 
tv)(o/tivoK  iftfxi  SiSov,  rd  Si  Sewa  xai  tvj(OfUpiw 
a-n-fflXcfe  (cf.  PI  Ale.  u.  142  E).  So  say  I,  for  my  friends 
as  well  as  myself." 

He  was  not  much  given  to  religious  observances,  and 
did  not  often  go  to  church  in  vacation,  when  the  College 
chapel  was  closed.  But  hie  interest  in  the  great 
questions  of  life  and  also  in  the  relationship  between 
Hellenism  and  Christianity  was  constant.  He  first 
began  to  study  the  affinity  of  St.  Paul  to  Plato  a  few 
weeks  before  his  marrit^,  and  continued  to  do  so  with 
immense  vigour  during  his  honeymoon.  When  he  came 
to  write  the  Gifford  Lectures,  the  storehouse  of  material 
that  he  then  gathered  was  re-opened,  aud  it  was  a  subject 
he  would  have  liked  to  pursue  still  further  by  and  by. 
In  July  1906  he  gave  three  lectures  on  "  The  Hymn  of 
Cleanthes  "  to  some  two  hundred  Presbyterian  ministers 
who  had  come  to  Cambridge  for  a  Summer  School  of 
Theology.  These  lectures  were  very  successful.  It  has 
been  said  that  many  theological  studente,  imknown  to 
him,  have  derived  inspiration  from  hearing  him  discourse 
at  one  time  or  another.  A  comment,  overheard  and 
reported  to  the  lecturer,  delighted  him  :  "  There's  matter 
in  that  lecture  for  four  sermons."  His  earnestness  is 
shown  by  the  underlying  and  often-quoted  tezt  of  nearly 
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all  his  pablic  and  Coll^  lectures,  which  wag  that  man 
is  a  ^VTW  oi>K  eyyetov  a\\a  oiipavtov. 

During  the  Bammer  of  1906  be  was  beginning  to 
revise  his  Gifford  Lectures  for  the  press.  This  year  saw 
the  last  of  the  family  parties  that  he  loved  so  well. 
Except  that  his  spirits  began  once  more  to  flag  under 
the  pressure  of  work,  it  was  a  particularly  happy  time. 
Aa  the  aattunn  and  winter  went  on  it  was  obvious  that 
his  Collie  work  was  more  burdensome  to  him  than 
QBual,  and  the  lectures  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind.  A 
year  before  be  bad  mitten :  "  I  am  under  no  illusions  as 
to  their  scientific  value,  but  I  hope  to  improve  them 
perhaps  a  little  before  publishing."  When  he  b^an  the 
revision,  he  found  less  to  alter  than  he  bad  expected ;  but 
this  faet,  which  would,  if  be  bad  been  in  vigorous  health, 
have  appeared  to  him  a  sign  of  merit  in  them,  he  could 
only  look  upon  as  an  indicatioQ  of  leesening  mental 
power.  He  was  induced  to  seek  medical  aid  soon  after 
Christmas ;  and  as  the  symptoms  were  apparently  just 
the  same  as  those  which  had  troubled  him  many  times 
before  daring  the  last  twenty  years,  it  was  hoped  that, 
as  soon  as  the  book  should  be  out  of  hand,  he  would  recover 
his  elasticity.  Hia  chief  pleasure  during  the  winter  was 
to  hear  his  little  daughter  read  aloud  favourite  passages 
of  the  Bible  on  Sunday  evenings.  As  the  spring  went 
on  he  be^an  to  be  troubled  by  sleeplessness,  which, 
after  a  while,  assumed  a  more  obstinate  form  than  be 
had  ever  suffered  from  before.  Still  there  was  nothing 
to  rouse  suspicion  of  serious  mischief,  and  he  consulted 
doctors,  who  gave  him  a  reassurii^  report.  His  work 
went  on,  though  at  increasing  cost  to  himself,  and  those 
about  him  were  very  anxious,  as  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  Bofficient  cause,  in  Che  actual  amount  of  work,  to 
account  for  the  failure  of  bis  energy. 

He  went  to  Winchester  towards  the  end  of  July  1907 
to  examine  for  the  Goddard  Scholarship,  the  school's  chief 
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claBBical  difitinction.  He  bad  a  special  Interest  in  th« 
school,  as  by  this  time  hia  elder  boy  had  been  there  two 
yeats  ae  a  Scholar,  and  a  week  or  two  before  his  visit  bis 
younger  hoy  had  been  placed  Senior  (or  first)  on  the 
Roll  of  Scholars  to  enter  in  the  following  September. 
Though  he  was  evidently  very  far  from  well,  he  enjoyed 
tbe  work,  and  was  glad  to  realise,  more  fully  than  he 
had  done  before,  the  ohai-m  oF  the  school  and  all 
belonging  to  it.  His  last  game  of  golf  was  played  with 
our  most  kind  host,  tbe  Headmaster,  on  July  27. 

He  returned  to  Cambridge  to  give  his  last  lecture,  on 
July  29,  at  Kewnham  College,  to  an  audience  consisUng 
of  Vacation  Biblical  Students.  Tbe  title  of  the  lecture, 
"  Ancient  Greek  YiewH  of  Suffering  and  Evil,"  was,  in 
the  light  of  after  events,  pathetically  appropriate.  Many 
who  heard  it  wrote  afterwards,  describing  the  impresBioD 
of  vitality  that  be  made  on  them  as  they  listened  to  his 
words.  He  had  dreaded  the  effort  beforehand,  but  as 
soon  as  the  lecture  was  over  be  said,  "  I  should  like  to 
give  another  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  be  started  for  bis  mother's  bouse  at 
Invemrie,  intending  to  finish  preparing  the  GifTord 
Lectures  for  the  press,  and  then  to  join  his  family  in 
North  Wales,  for  the  rest  of  the  holidaya  We  all  hoped 
that,  as  soon  as  the  book  was  published,  he  would  take  a 
long  rest,  and  do  nothing  but  routine  work  perhaps  for 
several  years.  He  did  send  the  last  batch  of  bis  MS.  to 
the  printers,  as  usual  in  a  shorter  time  than  he  expected, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  coming  to  Wales,  when  he  was  led 
to  consult  a  surgeon  in  Aberdeen  about  what  he  thought 
to  be  a  slight  local  complaint,  not  connected  with  bis 
sleeplessness  and  other  troubles.  An  incurable  malady 
in  an  advanced  state  was  discovered,  as  his  wife  learnt 
on  arriving  in  Aberdeen  on  August  2 1  to  join  him,  thou^ 
he  himself  did  not  know  till  several  days  later.  Iliere 
was  a  chance  that  an  operation  might  prolong  his  life. 
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and  it  was  decided  to  take  the  risk.  The  operation  was 
performed  od  the  morniiig  of  August  30,  1907.  Four 
hoois  aiterwards  he  passed  peacefully  away. 

Those  last  niDe  days  in  Aberdeen  were  a  time  of 
blessed  calm.  By  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the 
nursing  home  where  he  was  installed,  I  was  allowed  to 
be  with  him  all  day.  His  work  was  done,  he  was 
sufTering  very  little,  and  he  was  free  at  last  to  rest.  He 
liked  to  listen  to  reading  aloud,  or  rather  to  lie  in  a  half- 
dream  while  my  voice  went  on.  BoBwell'e  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides  and  the  Bible  were  what  he  chiefly  desired  to 
hear.  Every  evening  I  read  St.  John  xiv  before  leaving 
him  for  the  night,  sometimes  in  English,  sometimes  in 
Greek.  Our  friend.  Professor  Davidson,  came  each  day 
for  a  short  visit,  for  my  husband  said  it  gave  him 
courage  to  see  him  enter  the  room.  Three  sisters,  and 
two  other  friends  came,  each  once :  beyond  that  the 
time  was  all  our  own.  When  he  knew  that  he  was  to 
undei^  the  operation,  he  wrote  and  dictated  several  letters 
to  his  friends.  In  one  of  these  he  quoted  horn  Thec^nis : 
OTT(  Si  fiaiipa  iraffew,  oiri  SiSoixa  nraOelv. 

He  was  buried  at  Brookwood  Cemetery,  Woking,  on 
September  3rd.  The  memorial  services  held  in 
Cambridge  and  Aberdeen  on  October  19,  when  both 
UniversitiM  had  reassembled,  showed  how  deep  and 
widespread  was  the  grief  felt  for  hia  departure ;  but  the 
best  tribute  to  bis  nature  is  the  fn^rant  memory  he  has 
left  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  Ajnata,  amahUis, 
amaiua  he  was  throi^faout  his  life  of  forty-seven  years : 
av\ow  ical  aret^  was  his  motto  for  himself.  I  have 
tried  to  show  how  faithfully  he  served  his  generation, 
and  maj  rest  content  in  the  sure  hope  Sri  oix  eariv 
dvSpl  arfaBt^  KaKov  ovBip  ovre  ^avn  olire  reXeVTijaavri. 
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LECTURE  I 

THE  PLACE    OP  POETRY  AND   PHILOSOPHY  IN   THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OP  GREEK  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

Whkn  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  deliver  the  Gifford 
LectnreB  at  the  Univeredty  to  which  I  owe  the  greatest 
intellectaal  impulse  of  my  life,  I  was  folly  senaible  of 
my  inability  to  rival  some  of  my  distinguished  pre- 
deoeesoTB  in  their  own  particular  field  The  studies 
which  circumstances  as  well  as  inclination  have  led  me 
to  pursue  are  concerned  with  the  past  rather  than  with 
the  present;  and  I  cannot  pretend  either  to  criticise 
any  existing  system  of  philosophy,  or  to  construct  a 
new  one  in  its  place.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  there 
vae  room  for  a  series  of  lectures  which  should  attempt, 
however  imperfectly,  to  reproduce,  as  far  as  may  be 
without  prejudice  or  passion,  the  kind  of  answers  which 
the  religions  teachers  of  ancient  Greece — that  is  to  say, 
the  poete  and  philosophers — were  able  to  supply  to 
those  spiritual  problems  which  are  not  of  to-day  or 
yesterday,  but  for  all  time.  There  is  a  profound  truth 
in  the  ancient  saying,  nemmem  vers  vivere  diem  praesentem, 
ntn  dierum  praeteritorvm  memorem.  In  its  special 
application  to  the  history  of   lel^ous  thoi^ht,  it  is 
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difficult  to  ex^gerate  the  e^nificance  of  this  remark. 
I  do  not  think  merely  of  the  historical  fact  that  the 
Hcience  of  Natiiral  Theology—to  quote  the  words  of 
Professor  Case — "  in  its  foundation  and  main  principles, 
is  a  development  of  Greek  metaphysics."  That  in  itself 
would  Beem  to  be  ample  justification  for  discussing 
the  philoBophers  of  Greece  in  a  course  of  GiETord 
Lectures;  but  the  particular  suggestioii  which  I  desire 
to  make  is  that  the  religious  ideas  of  Greek  philosophy 
are  of  peculiar  importance  for  the  student  of  early 
Christian  literature  in  general,  and  more  especially  for 
the  student  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  "  Neque  sine  Graecis  Ohristianae,  neque  sine 
GhristianiB  Graecae  litterae  recte  aut  intellegi  aut 
aestimari  possnnt."  The  early  Fathers  of  the  Chureh 
were  conscious  of  the  spiritual  connexion  between  Greek 
philosophy  and  Chrifltianity  when  they  spoke  of  philo- 
sophy as  the  preparation  or  propaedeutic — ir/jowapiwieeu^ 
or  irptnnuSeia — for  the  Christian  faith ;  and  it  is  from 
this  point  of  view,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  bearing  of 
the  subject  upon  Natural  Theology  and  Theism,  that  I 
invite  you  to  consider  the  development  of  religious  ideas 
in  Greek  philosophy  and  poetry  from  Homer  down  to 
Plato. 

Let  us  begin  by  endeavouring  to  form  a  general  idea 
of  the  relative  position  of  poetry  and  philosophy  in 
Greek  religious  development.  In  a  well-known  passt^  of 
the  Bepitblic,^  it  is  said  by  Plato  that  between  philosophy 
and  poetry  there  vras  an  ancient  and  hereditary  feud. 
By  way  of  illustrating  and  enforcing  his  ass^tion, 
Plato  cites  a  number  of  poetical  fr^menta  in  which 
Philosophy  and  her  votaries  are  satirised  by  the  followers 
of  the  Muses.  Pbilosopby,  one  of  the  poets  says,  is  but 
"  a  clamorous  hound,  baying  at  her  master  " ;  tiie  philo- 
sopher, says  another,  is  "great"  only  "in  the  vain 
>  X.  607  B. 
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bftbbtements  of  tools " ;  a  third  speaks  of  the  "  rabble- 
rout  of  wiseacres " ;  while  another  ridicoles  the  poverty 
and  deetitntion  of  "these  threadbare  thinkers."  This 
deep-seated  antagoDism,  which  continually  meets  us  in 
Greek  literature,  ie  not  anfBciently  explained  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  familiar  antithesis  between  the  philoBophic 
and  the  artiatic  temperaments ;  for  whether  that  antithesis 
is  true  or  false  in  modern  life,  it  is  snbject  to  essential 
qoalifications  before  we  can  apply  it  to  Greek  antiquity, 
in  which  the  provinces  of  the  poet  and  phOosopher 
continually  overlap.  Nearly  all  the  greatest  Greek 
philosophy  is  coloured  by  poetical  imagery  and  ideas: 
and,  conversely,  there  are  few  of  the  great  Greek  poets 
in  whom  we  do  not  meet  with  reflectionB  indicative  of  a 
decidedly  philosophical  habit  of  mind.  It  is  enough  at 
present  to  mention  Beraclitus  among  philosophers,  and 
Aeecbyloa  and  Euripides  among  poets.  And,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  it  is  precisely  in  Plato,  who  more  than 
any  other  Greek  author  onites  the  poet  and  the  philo- 
sopher, that  this  hoetility  to  Greek  poetry  is  most 
marked. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  suppose  to  have  been  the 
originating  cause  of  the  antf^nism  ?  From  a  passage 
in  the  Lawa^  it  appears  that  the  first  of  the  four  quota- 
tions selected  by  Plato  to  exemplify  the  feud  between 
poetry  and  philosophy  has  reference  to  the  atheistical 
views  of  Anaxagoras  and  his  disciples  on  the  subject  of 
the  heavenly  bodies:  The  ordinary  Greek  believed  the 
Hon  and  moon  to  be  Gods :  Anax^oras  robbed  them  of 
their  divinity,  and  maintained  that  the  sun  was  nothing 
but  a  red-hot  mass  of  atone ;  while  the  moon,  accordii^  to 
him,  contained  hills  and  ravines,  and  was  inhabited  like 
the  planet  on  which  we  live.*  In  thus  rebellihg  against 
the  national  rel^on  and  its  deities,  philosophy  resembles 
a  dog  barking  at  its  master.     This  is  the  meaning  and 

>  067  C,  D.  *  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  B. 
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application  of  the  first  of  the  passages  cited  by  Plato ; 
and  as  the  others  refer  to  more  accidental  and  superficial 
occasions  of  dislike,  we  are  led  to  conjecture  that  the 
quarrel  between  poetry  and  philosophy  or^inated  in 
differences  ahout  theolc^  and  religion.  The  conjecture 
becomes  a  certainty  as  soon  as  we  study  the  other  dde  of 
the  picture.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  quotations 
which  Plato  givee  serve  only  to  illastrate  the  attitude  of 
Greek  poetry  to  Greek  philosophy.  If  we  are  fully  to 
nadetfltand  the  meaning  of  the  quarrel,  and  appreciate  its 
true  significance  in  the  history  of  religion  and  religious 
development,  we  must  also  consider  some  of  the  attacks 
of  early  Greek  philosophy  on  the  poetry  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  By  so  doing  we  shall  be  enabled  once  for  all  to 
conclude  that  the  most  potent  cause  of  strife  was  the 
antagonism  between  poetry  and  philosophy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  and  his  relations 
with  mankind. 

Among  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers  who  appear  to 
have  expressly  protested  against  the  Homeric  and 
Heeiodic  theology,  three  names  stand  out  above  all  others 
— Pythagoras,  Xenophanes,  and  HeracUtus.  There  are 
traces  of  similar  protests  also  in  Empedodee,^  althoi^h 
Homer  and  Hesiod  are  not  mentioned  in  his  surviving 
fr^ments ;  and  we  may  infer  from  the  general  tone  and 
attitude  of  other  pre-Socratic  writers  on  philosophy  that 
they  did  not  sympathise  with  the  Homeric  representations 
of  the  divine  nature,  althoi^  they  may  not  have  given 
public  expression  to  their  disUke.  In  one  of  those 
apocalypses  or  "  descents  into  Hades "  of  which  we  find 
traces  in  early  Pyth^orean  legends,^  it  seems  to  have 
been  related  of  Pythagoras  that  in  his  sojourn  in  the 
lower  world  "  he  saw  the  soul  of  Hesiod,  bound  to  a  brazen 
pillar  and  crying  out,  together  with  the  floal  of  Homer, 
suspended  from  a  tree,  and  surrounded  by  snakes,  in 

>Diek,}w«(.jrAU./ni0.  p.  160  f.  'Dieterich,  Nekyiap.  12S. 
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retorn  for  what  they  aaid  abont  the  Gods." '  The  Btory  is  in 
keeping  with  the  pervadii^  spirit  of  Pythf^rean  theology 
and  ethics,  and  may  well  preserve  an  edio  of  some  of 
Fytbagoras'  own  sayingB.  In  the  fragments  of  Heraclitus, 
tbeie  is  a  contemptnoas  allusion  to  poets  in  general,'  as 
the  leaders  and  gaidee  of  the  populace,  aloi^  with  severe 
animadveroions  upon  Homer  and  Hesiod  in  particular,' 
the  former  of  whom,  he  says,  "  is  worthy  to  be  cast  out  of 
the  arena  and  scourged,  ay,  and  Archilochus  along  with 
him."  But  we  have  to  look  to  Xenophanes,  himself  a 
poet  as  well  as  a  theologian  and  philosopher,  for  the 
strongest  and  most  emphatic  protest  in  Greek  literature 
against  the  Homeric  conception  of  the  divine  nature,  at 
all  evea.ts  until  we  reach  the  time  of  Plato.  Xenophanes 
prochums  his  dissent  from  the  anthropomorphism  of  the 
Olympian  theology  in  the  famous  lines  preserved  for  ns 
by  Clement  "  There  is  one  God,  greatest  hoth  among 
Giods  and  men,  resembling  mortals  neither  in  form  nor  in 
thooght."  "  But  mortab  think  that  Gods  are  bom,  and 
have  drees  and  voice  and  form  like  their  own."  "  But  if 
oxen  or  lions  had  hands,  or  could  draw  with  their  bands 
and  make  works  of  art  like  men,  horses  would  draw 
figures  of  Gods  like  horses,  oxen  figures  of  Gods  like  oxen, 
giving  them  bodies  like  the  form  which  they  themselves 
poes^sed."  "  The  Ethiopians  say  their  Gods  are  black 
and  flat-noeed ;  the  Thiaoians  make  theirs  fair-eyed  and 
with  red  hair."*.  The  satirist  Timon,  author  of  the 
fiuDouB  o-^Xot  or  satirical  verses  on  Greek  philosophers, 
deecribes  Xenophanes  as  "  the  reprover  of  Homer's  Ues,"  ' 
and  in  other  fragments  of  Xenophanes'  writangs  we  meet 
with  strictures  on  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  for  falsely 
attributing  immorahty  to  the  Gods.  "  Homer  and  Hesiod  " 
— these  are  his  words — ^"ascribed  to  the  Gods  every- 

'  Diog.  IiMrt.  Tiii.  21.  *  Ti\iAa,frag,  d.  VortotraiHarT*  i. 

*A.  Ill  Byiwter.  p.  49fr. 
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thing  which  is  a  di^^^ace  and  shame  among  men,  theft, 
adultery,  and  mutual  deception."  ^  The  oM  legenda 
imputing  discord  and  strife  to  the  divine  nature,  such  as 
the  stories  about  theomachiea,  and  battles  between  Gods 
and  giants,  are  summarily  dismissed  as  "  figments  of  the 
ancients."  ' 

These  and  similar  invectives,  which  in  reality  fore- 
shadow from  afar  the  early  patristic  diatribes  against 
P^anism,  make  it  sufficiently  clear  that  the  feud 
between  philosophy  and  poetry,  of  which  Plato  speaks, 
was  mainly  inspired  by  the  odium  tkeologicum.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  poetry,  as  a  German  writer  baa  well 
said,  "  immortalising  in  imperishable  creations  the  tradi- 
tional faith,"  and  on  the  other  band  philosophy,  "just  on 
account  of  that  faith,  condemning  those  creations,"  ^  and 
at  the  same  time — we  may  add — providing  materials  for 
a  purer  and  more  elevated  conception  of  the  divine 
nature.  What  is  the  historical  significance  of  this 
conflict  between  philosophy  and  poetry  ?  What  is  ita 
bearing  on  the  religious  history  of  the  world  ?  It  will 
he  one  of  the  objects  of  these  lectures  to  furnish  some 
indirect  contributions  to  the  solution  of  this  question  by 
expounding,  with  occasional  references  to  later  religious 
thot^ht,  some  of  the  principal  conceptions  entertained 
by  Greek  philosophers  and  poets  about  God  and  Man  and 
Nature.  Our  review  of  the  rel^oua  teaching  of  Greek 
poetry  will  show,of  course,  that  the  philosophers  are  seldom 
alk^ether  just  to  their  rival :  they  fix  their  attention  too 
exclusively  on  the  naturalistic  features  of  the  poetical 
theology,  and  tend  to  ^ore  the  elements  of  spirituality 
and  idealism  which  are  inherent  in  it  from  the  very  first, 
and  become  more  and  more  active  as  time  goes  oa  But 
at  present  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  nature  of 
the  quarrel,  and  its  cause;  and  in  order  that  we  may 
the  better  understand  the  circumstances  by  which  the 

'A-  11.  12.  V-  1-  22.  '  Krohn.  d*r  mat.  Stoat  p.  282. 
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uit^^tUBm  was  prodaced,  it  is  DaceBsary  at  this  st^e 
to  oooBider  the  cfaaiacter  and  extent  of  the  authority  and 
inflaence  exercised  by  the  poetical  religion  and  theology 
opou  the  life  and  thought  of  ancient  Greeca  And  when 
I  say  the  poetical  theology,  I  mean  first  and  foremost 
the  Uieol(^  of  Homer  and  Heuod,  the  two  great 
protagonifits  on  behalf  of  poetry  in  the  feud  of  which  I 
have  Bpoken. 

To  speak  of  anything  like  dogmatic  orthodoxy  or 
heterodoxy  in  connexion  with  ancient  Greek  religion  is, 
of  conrse,  to  use  words  somewhat  freely  and  inaccurately  \ 
for  there  was  comparatiTely  little  persecution  for  religious 
beliefs  in  Greek  antiquity.  Beligious  institutions  and  cere- 
monies were  carefully  guarded ;  but  in  respect  of  dogma 
the  limits  of  toleration  were  very  wide.  We  may  infer 
from  a  remark  of  the  Platonic  Socrates  that  the  Athenians 
in  general  cared  little  what  a  man  believed,  so  long  as  he 
did  not  attempt  to  proselytise.'  It  is  nevertheless  true 
to  say  that  certain  views  of  the  Deity,  and  certain 
vetsitnis  of  the  l^ends  about  the  Gods  and  heroes, 
enjoyed  an  exceptional  authority  such  as  may  justify  us 
in  designating  them  as  orthodox,  in  a  certain  qualified 
sense  of  the  term  ;  and  in  this  restricted  meaning  of  the 
word,  it  is  Homer  and  Hesiod  who  are  the  representatives 
of  Greek  orthodoxy.  As  such,  we  shall  see,  they  were 
almost  universally  regarded  by  the  Greeks  themselves, 
by  those  who  dissented  from  their  teaching,  as  well  as 
by  those  who,  like  Guthyphro  in  the  dialc^e  of  Flato, 
accepted  it  without  reserve 

The  ordinary  well-educated  Greek  looked  upon  Homer 
and  Hesiod  as  'the  founders  of  the  national,  that  is,  the 
F&nhellenio  or  Olympian,  tbeolc^.  We  are  expressly 
told  by  Herodotus  that  it  was  Hesiod  and  Homer  who 
"  made  the  Greek  theogony,  assigned  to  the  Gods  their 
appellations,  distinguished  their  provinces  and  arts,  and 

■  Euthyphro  3  C. 
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iodioated  their  variooB  fonuB." '  The  Olympian  theology 
did  not,  of  csouree,  spring  eelf-croBted  from  the  imi^ination 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  lite  Athena  from  the  head  of 
Zeoa ;  nor  does  Herodotus  imagine  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  idea  of  absolute  genesis  or  creation  out  of  nothing  is 
always  foreign  to  Greek  thought,  and  the  poet,  who  ia 
miiyersally  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  maker,  may  be 
said  to  "  make  a  theogony  "  when  he  reduces  theological 
discord  and  chaos  into  harmony  and  order,  just  as  the 
Creator  himself,  according  to  Flato,  created  or  made  the 
universe  by  imprinting  definite  mathematical  forms  on 
indeterminate  and  shapeless  matter.  In  this  sense  of 
the  term,  Herodotus  is  not  improbably  right  when  he 
asserts  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  "made"  the  Greek 
theogony ;  for  although  the  elements  of  the  Homeric 
pantheon  are  pre-Homeric,  in  the  Bind  and  Odj/ssey 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  they  are  combined  into  a  more 
or  less  coherent  and  organic  whole.  We  may  well 
suppose  that  it  is  the  genius  of  the  poet  which  has  to  a  . 
large  extent  brought  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  pre- 
existing legends  and  belief — that  it  is  the  univetsalising 
instinct  of  poetry  which  has  apprehended  and  trans- 
figured the  uniTersat  element  in  the  particular  cults, 
creating  out  of  local  and  provincial  deities  the  awe- 
inspiring  figures  of  a  single  Zeus,  a  single  Apollo,  a  single 
Poseidon,  and  so  on,  and  thus  eetablishing  what  may 
truly  be  called  a  national  or  FanheUenic  theology.  But 
in  any  case,  the  important  point  for  us  to  grasp  is  that 
Herodotus  attributes  to  Homer  and  Hesiod  somethii^  of 
the  authority  which  the  adherents  of  a  religious  system 
ascribe  to  the  founders  of  their  faith.  That  Homer  was 
regarded  in  antiquity  as  primarily  responsible  for  the 
Hellenic  theolt^  is  apparent  from  many  other  indica- 
tions in  Greek  literature,  and  especially  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  Homer  whom  Plato  chiefly  quotes  to  illustrate 
■  ii.  fi3. 
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the  false  and  unwortiby  notioue   of   the  divine  nature 
against  which  be  protests  in  the  -figrailtc. 

We  may  theiefote  r^atd  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Heood  as  the  chief  literary  monuments  of  Greek 
(nihodoxy,  according  to  the  cooception  of  orthodoxy  that 
prevailed  in  the  moet  flonriBfaing  period  of  Greek 
intellectual  life.  As  Professor  Butcher  has  remarked, 
"the  Greeks,  like  the  Jews,  bad  their  sacred  volume. 
Already  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  at  the  Delian 
festival  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world, 
they  assembled  to  hear  their  minstrels  recite  the 
Homeric  poems.  At  Athens,  from  the  sixth  century 
onward,  a  public  recitation  of  Homer  was  held  every 
fourth  year  at  the  Fanathenaic  festival  It  was  analc^us 
to  the  Jewish  provision  that  once  in  every  seven  years 
the  law  was  to  be  read  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the 
heaiing  of  all  Israel."  ^  The  modem  reader  is  so 
sccnstomed  to  look  on  Homer  as  a  poet  and  nothing 
more,  that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  realise  that  Homer 
was  also  a  great  religious  teacher,  whose  representations 
of  the  Godhead  and  bis  attributes  had  a  practical  influence 
on  the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  Greeks.  But  if  we 
transport  ourselves  into  the  stmospheie  of  ancieit  Greek 
life,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  not  only  natural  but 
inevitable  that  Homer  should  exercise  an  authority  of 
thu  kind.  For  one  thing,  the  Greeks  almost  invariably 
conceived  of  the  poet  as  a  teacher.  "  Poets,"  says  Plato 
in  the  Xytts,  "are  as  it  were  our  intellectual  fathers 
and  guides."*  Aristophanes'  ideal  of  the  poet  was 
essentially  the  same,  although  his  practice  fell  short  of 
bis  profession.  In  the  Frogs  he  passes  the  following 
judgment  on  certain  features  of  ancient  realism  which 
frequently  meet  us  in  what  we  may  perhaps  call  the 
problem-plays  of  Euripides:  "No  doubt  the  story  of 
niaedia  and  Hippolytns  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  a  fit 
•  JTarwud  Ltdmru  p.  105.  '  214  A. 
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subject  for  dramatic  treatment.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
poet  to  euppress  what  is  evil,  and  not  exhibit  it  upon 
the  stage.  For  juat  as  children  have  a  achoolmaster 
to  direct  them,  so  poete  are  the  achoolmastera  of  grown 
men."  ^  There  is  an  echo  of  Aristopluuies'  sentiment  in 
the  second  book  of  Plato's  BepvUw,  whei«  the  philosopher 
iDsists  that  little  children  must  be  taught  by  their 
teachers  only  those  fables  and  legends  whioh  are  morally 
pure  and  wholesome,  and  that  poetry  must  be  required 
to  make  tales  of  a  similar  character  for  them  as  they 
grow  older.*  It  is  the  conception  of  the  poet  as  a  moral 
and  religious  teacher  that  explains  in  some  d^ree 
the  lofty  prophetic  tone  of  writers  like  Pindar  and 
Aeschylus.  Xor  should  we  omit  to  notice  that  the 
underlying  presumption  of  the  whole  of  Plato's  attack 
upon  Qreek  poetry  is  that  poetry  was  the  universally 
recognised  teacher  of  Greece.  The  head  and  front  of 
his  indictment  is  not  that  poetry  does  not  teach,  but  that 
her  doctrines — so  Plato  at  least  believed — are  too  often 
demoralising  and  d^rading. 

We  have  seen  that  Aristophanes  and  Plato  speak  of 
poets  as  the  teachers  or  schoolmasters  of  adult  Greece ; 
but  in  another  and  more  literal  sense  they  were  also  the 
teachers  of  the  young.  "  As  soon  as  children  have 
learnt  how  to  read,"  says  the  Platonic  Prot^oras,  "  and 
are  likely  to  understand  what  is  written,  their  teachers 
set  before  them  the  good  poets  to  read  as  they  sit  upon 
the  benches,  and  compel  them  to  commit  the  poems  to 
memory;  tor  these  poems  contain  many  exhortations, 
many  descriptive  passages,  many  eul<^e8  and  encomia  of 
the  heroes  of  old.  The  object  of  this  is  to  kindle  a 
spirit  of  emulation  and  induce  the  boy  to  imitate  these 
heroes  and  aspire  to  become  like  them."'  The  orator 
Aeschines  declares  that  "  we  study  the  maxima  of  the 
poets  in  our  youth  in  order   that  we  may  use  them 

'  1062  IT.  i  of.  1032  ff.       »  378  C,  D,      '  Prot.  325  E. 
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when  we  have  grown  to  manhood."  *  We  learn  from 
another  passage  of  Plato  that  poetic  anthologies  were 
Bometimee  made  with  the  object  of  instilling  the  wisdom 
of  the  poets  into  the  youthful  mind  ;  *  and  it  is  to  a  later 
anthology  of  this  kind,  the  antholc^  of  StobaeuB,  that  we 
owe  many  of  the  finest  fn^ments  of  the  Greek  dramatists. 
The  poets  who  played  the  chief  rdle  in  the  education  of 
the  young  were  Homer,  Heeiod,  and  the  ao-called  gnomic 
poets,  particularly  Theognis.  How  thoroi^hly  they 
were  asaimilated  may  be  seen  from  the  frequency  with 
which  these  poets,  and  especially  Homer,  are  quoted  and 
alluded  to  throughoat  the  whole  history  of  Greek 
literature.  "  Most  men  who  bad  an  opinion  to  defend," 
saya  Grote,  "  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  support  or  enforce  it 
by  some  passages  of  Homer,  well  or  ill-explained — just 
as  texts  of  the  Bible  are  quoted  in  modem  times."  ^ 

With  r^ard  to  Homer  in  particular,  we  have  a 
considerable  body  of  evidence  showing  that  the  most 
extravagant  claims  were  advanced  on  his  behalf  about 
the  time  of  Plato  by  those  votaries  of  Homer  who  were 
called  "  Homeridae."  Not  content  with  describing  him 
in  general  terms  as  the  educator  of  Greece,  they  some- 
times went  BO  far  as  to  maintain  that  all  the  lessons  of 
statesmanship,  war,  religion,  and  morality  were  to  be 
found  in  Homer,  and  that  the  sole  and  indispensable 
requisite  for  living  well  was  to  know  this  poet  thoroughly.* 
The  contention  in  fact  was  that  the  Uiad  and  Odysset/ 
contained  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and  were  a 
kind  of  inspired  revelation  of  the  whole  duty  of  man,  in 
every  department  of  human  Ufa  Just  as  Tertullian  sug- 
gests that  the  Christian  revelation  in  the  New  Testament 
satisfies  all  legitimate  curiosity,  and  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  further  inquiry,  so  also,  in  the  view  of  these 
enthusiasts,  if  we  may  trust  the  description  of   them 
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which  Plato  gives,  whatever  ia  not  in  Homer,  is  either 
superflnouB  or  untrue.  The  exposition  of  the  ethical  and 
reli^ous  doctrine  of  the  Homeric  poems  occupied  the 
energies  of  many  writers  in  the  time  of  Plata  In  those 
cases  where  the  plain  and  Uteisl  meaning  of  Homer's 
text  appeared  to  convey  an  undesirable  lesson,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  hidden  or  cryptic  mean- 
ing (inrovota),  in  order  to  save  the  character  of  Homer  as 
a  teacher  of  religion  and  morality ;  for  "  assuredly,"  as 
Heraclides  afterwards  said,'  "  Homer  was  an  impions 
person,  or  else  he  spoke  in  allegories."  This  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation  was,  however,  by  no  means 
confined  to  passages  in  which  a  literal  exegesis  would 
have  imputed  falsehood  and  immorality  to  the  Gods; 
and  in  course  of  time  it  became  the  instrument  for 
reading  into  Homer  whatever  ethical,  political,  religious, 
and  even  metaphysical  doctrines  were  believed  by 
his  expositors.  /  "  At  one  moment,"  says  Seneca,  "  they 
make  Homer  a  Stoic,  at  another  an  Epicurean,  at 
another  a  Peripatetic,  at  another  an  Academician."' 

The  habit  of  interpreting  Homer  allegorically  ia  an 
interesting  testimony  to  the  half-sacred  character  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odynty;  for  sooner  or  later  there  is  nearly 
always  a  tendency  te  all^rism  in  the  exposition  of 
writings  to  which  a  peculiar  sanctity  is  attached.  The 
method  began  very  early  in  Greek  literary  criticism.  It 
was  practised  in  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  by 
Thea^enes  of  Bhegium,  who  is  said  to  hare  been  the 
first  to  write  a  book  on  Homer.'  In  the  fifth  century, 
Anax^oras,  we  are  told,  asserted  that  the  subject  of 
Homer's  poetry  ia  in  reality  virtue  or  righteousness ;  * 
and  the  same  method  underwent  a  new  development  in 
the  hands  of  his  pupil  Metrodorus  of  Lampaacos,  who 

■  AlUg,  Horn,  ad  init.  *  Dieli,  frag.   d.    VonokratUotr, 

■  Epiat.  83.  G  (qaat«d  hj  Grate,        p.  610. 

Plato  i.  p.  46G).  *  Diog.  Lurt.  ii.  11. 
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anticipated  tha  Stoics  by  interpreting  the  Homeric  Hera, 
Athene,  and  Zens  as  phTsical  principles,  and  seems  to 
have  conceived  of  the  different  Homeric  heroes  as  purely 
B3rmhoUcal  represeotationa  ot  physical  and  other  ideas.* 
Afpunemnon,  he  said,  means  the  aether,  Achilles  the 
Bun,  Helen  the  earth,  Alexander  the  air,  and  Hector  the 
moon.  The  Goddess  Demeter  is  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  the  liver,  while  the  spleen  sud  the  bile  are 
symbolised  by  Dionysus  and  Apollo.'  Semocritus  also 
wrote  a  book  called  T/>itoy^i^ui,  in  which  the  Homeric 
PoUas  was  identified  with  wisdom,  because  she  is  the 
moUier  of  the  three  component  elements  on  which  all 
the  proeperity  of  mankind  depends — good  reasoning,  good 
style,  and  right  action.'  Other  pre-Socratic  writA?  and 
teachers  of  lees  importance  were  addicted  to  the  same 
method ;  and  even  so  rationalistic  a  thinker  as  Socrates 
himself  oGcasionally  employs  this  weapon  of  interpretation, 
tbongh  only  in  a  vein  of  mingled  playfulness  and  earnest.* 
Amoi^  the  immediate  pnpils  of  Socrates,  Antisthenes, 
the  founder  of  Cynicism,  wrote  a  series  of  works 
upon  Homer  in  which  be  seems  to  have  given  an 
allegorical  interpretation  to  various  episodes  of  the 
Od/^ttey,  as  for  example  those  of  Ciioe  and  the  Cyclops.^ 
In  the  SeetmA  Alcibiades  of  Plato  we  have  an  excellent 
description  of  the  allegorical  theory  of  poetry.  "  Let 
me  teU  yon,  my  good  sir,"  says  the  Platonic  Socrates,  not 
without  a  touch  of  his  usual  irony,  "  Homer  ia  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  riddles,  and  not  only  Homer,  but 
nearly  all  the  other  poets  too.  For  the  whole  of  the 
poetic  art  is  enigmatic  from  its  very  nature,  and  it  isn't 
possible  for  the  man  in  the  street  to  understand  the 
;  of  a  poet ;  moreover,  in  addition  to  the  naturally 
a  character  of  poetry,  it  sometimes  happens  that 


■  Sm  Zdler,  Phil.  d.  Oriedum'  i.  •  Xan.  Mtm.  L  8.  7  ;  of.  ; 

n.  1019.  3.  S. 

*  Dieb*  t.  p.  32S.  S  4.  '  Diog.  Ltert.  vi.  17  f. 
■Zalbr, /.«.  p.  tiOn.  i. 
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the  MuBe  lays  hold  of  a  man  who  is  of  a  grudging  dis- 
position, and  anxious  to  conceal  his  wiBdom  as  far  as 
possible  instead  of  revealing  it  to  us,  and  then  it  is 
found  to  be  a  task  of  quite  portentous  difficulty  to  make 
out  the  idea  in  the  poet's  mind."  ^  It  is  clear  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  theory  of  literary  criticism  which 
requires  us  to  suppose,  not  only  tliat  Homer  is  inspired, 
but  that  a  measure  of  inspiration  is  ueccBSary  also  to  his 
interpreters,  if  they  are  to  fathom  hia  true  meaning: 
and  hera  again  we  are  struck  by  the  remarkable  analc^ 
presented  by  the  history  of  Ghristianity  and  Christiatt 
dogma.  Such  a  theory  of  inspiration  is  actually  out- 
lined by  Plato  in  the  Jon.*  It  is  su^ested  in  that 
dialogue  that  Homer,  his  interpreter,  and  the  audience 
are  as  it  were  a  chain  of  magnetic  rings,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  poet,  the  second  the  rhapsodist,  and  the 
third  the  Jistener.  By  means  of  these  rings,  says  Flato, 
"  the  Ood  draws  men's  souls  wherever  he  lists,  communi- 
cating his  power  from  link  to  link  of  the  chain.  One 
poet  is  attached  to  one  Muse,  another  to  another ;  and  we 
call  the  phenomenon  possession  or  in^nratimi." 

The  later  history  of  the  allegorical  method  of  criticism 
forms  an  inatructiTe  chapter  in  the  history  of  human 
thought.  A  great  impetus  was  communicated  to  it  by  the 
Stoics,  who  made  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  Homeric 
deities  and  legends  were  only  symbolical  expressionB  of  the 
truths  of  ethics,  natural  philosophy,  and  metaphysics.  In 
the  hands  of  the  Jewish  Hellenists,  and  especially  of  Fhilo 
the  Jew,  the  same  method  is  applied  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  much  of  which  Fhilo  con- 
strues as  a  cryptic  or  esoteric  presentation  of  Flatooiem, 
or  rather  of  that  eclectic  fusion  of  Plato  with  Stoicism 
which  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  development  of 
early  Christian  doctrine.  All^rical  expositions  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  found  also  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
M47Bff.  '533Dfr. 
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aa  for  example  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana^  The 
allegorical  method  afterwardB  became  a  favourite  weapoo 
among  the  early  apologists  of  Ghristiaiiitj,  by  whom  it 
Ib  eoDBtantly  used  in  the  elucidation  of  sacred  as  well  as 
profane  literature.  It  was  to  a  lai^e  extent  by  means 
of  this  arbitrary  and  elastic  principle  of  interpretation 
tiiat  they  endeavoored  to  establish  their  favoarite  thesis 
that  Plato  is  only  ^tovar^  aTTucl^wv — "  Uoaee  speaking 
in  Attic  Greek."  The  Neoplatoniats,  too,  for  their  part, 
are  never  weary  of  Beeking  all^ories  in  the  works 
not  only  of  Homer,  but  also  of  Plato;  both  in  the 
myths,  where  we  expect  to  encounter  a  veil  of  symbolism, 
and  even  more  eagerly  and  indefatigably  in  the  sterner 
fU)BtractionB  of  his  dialectical  dialc^es,  such  as  the 
Parmenides.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  body  of  literature 
has  suffered  bo  severely  at  the  hands  of  the  professional 
allegoriser  as  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Plato  himself  rarely  allades  to  this  mode  of  criticism 
witboat  some  degree  of  irony,  and  has  actually  funuBbed 
na  in  the  Pn^agoras  with  a  long  and  elaborate  satire 
on  the  violent  and  arbitrary  canons  of  interpretation 
em^doyed  by  writers  of  this  school* 

Bat  it  is  time  to  return  to  Homer.  The  evidence 
which  I  have  addaced  will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  moral  and  rel^ous  influence  of  poetical  literature 
in  ancient  Greece,  and  especially  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
but  in  order  to  realise  the  practical  effect  of  the  writings 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod  on  the  lives  of  men,  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  some  of  those  passE^es  in  Greek  literature  in 
which  the  teaching  of  these  poets  is  appealed  to  in  re- 
commendation or  defence  of  some  particular  line  of 
conduct.     In  the  EwMnicUa  of  Aeschylus,  after  Apollo 

'  ir.  31-SI.  tion  in  antiquity,  tlie  reader  ma; 

■S39Aff.   (H.PhatdnumCB.  ba  referred  to  Btewut'a  MytAi  0/ 
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has  urged  that  Orestes  bad  slain  bis  mother  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  Zeue,  the  Furies  reply:  "Accord- 
ing to  thy  words,  Zeus  h&tb  r^^rd  to  a  father's  doom ; 
howbeit  be  put  in  chains  bis  own  f^ed  father,  Cronus."  ' 
The  murder  of  Oreetee'  father  ie  excused  or  palliated  by 
the  example  of  Zeus  bimself.  In  like  manner,  the 
Athenian  Eutbyphro,  wbo  is  represenied  by  Plato  aa 
the  impersonation  of  consistent  and  self-satisfied  ortho- 
doxy, defends  tus  own  unfilial  conduct  to  his  father  by 
citing  the  treatment  of  Cronus  by  Zeus.  A  more  in- 
structive illustration  is  fumisbed  by  the  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes.  One  of  the  scenes  of  that  drama  repre- 
sents a  contest  between  tbe  Just  and  TJojast  Arguments, 
whicb  are  brought  upon  tbe  st^e  and  bold  a  debate  on 
the  rival  claims  of  Bighteouaness  and  Unrighteousness  to 
tbe  alliance  of  mankind.  "  Where  is  Justice  ? "  aaks 
the  Unrighteous  Argument.  "  Her  seat  is  in  heaven," 
is  the  reply.  "  How  comes  it  then,  if  Justice  exists,  that 
Zeus  has  not  been  put  to  death  for  imprisoning  bis 
father  V  And  in  a  later  passt^  of  the  same  play  tbe 
Uigust  Ai^umant  formolatee  this  rule  of  life :  "  Follow 
the  impolses  of  nature ;  be  frolicsome  and  laug^ ;  con- 
sider nothing  shameful :  for  if  you  are  caught  in  adultery, 
you  can  plead  that  you  have  committed  no  sin ;  you 
can  appeal  to  the  example  of  Zeus,  and  point  out  that 
he  too  is  tbe  slave  of  love  and  woman ;  and  bow  can 
you,  that  are  but  a  mortal,  be  stronger  than  a  God  i " ' 
This  is  just  the  motive  to  which  the  Nurse  in 
Euripides'  Sippolytua  appeals  when  she  encourages  her 
mistress  to  sin  ;  and,  indeed,  Euripides  is  always  insisting 
on  tbe  incentive  to  immorality  which  is  furnished '  by 
the  example  of  the  Qoda.  It  may  be  desirable  to  quote 
a  single  illustration,  perhaps  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the 
many  vigorous  attacks  upon  tbe  Gods  contained  in  the 
writings  of  the  most  iconoclastic  of  Greek  poets,  llie 
>643ff.  >»asff.  'lOZSff. 
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yaathtvl  Ion   in   the  play  whioh  bears  his  name  thns 
expoBtolates  with  Apollo : 

"Yet  must  I  plead 
With  Phoebus — wh&t  ails  him  T    He  raviBheth 
Uaid*,  and  forsakes :  begettelh  babes  by  stealth 
And  heeds  not,  thongh  they  die.    Do  thou  not  so  t 
Being  strong,  be  righteous.    For  what  man  soe'er 
Tranagreraeth,  the  Oods  visit  this  on  him. 
How  were  it  just  then  that  ye  should  enact 
For  men  laws,  and  yourBCIyes  work  lawlessness) 
For  if — it  conld  not  be,  yet  put  it  so — 
Ye  should  pay  mulct  to  men  for  lawless  lust, 
Thon,  the  Sea-king,  and  Zeua  the  lord  of  heaven, 
Paying  for  wrongs  should  make  your  temples  void. 
For,  following  pleasure  past  all  wisdom's  bounds, 
Ye  work  onri^teoueness.    U^joBt  it  were 
To  call  men  vile,  if  we  bnt  imitate 
The  sins  of  Gods :— they  are  vile  which  teach  us  this." ' 

More  than  any  other  Greek  poet  Euripides  reflects  the 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling  current  in  hie  generation ; 
and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  were 
many  of  the  Greeks  who  a^ued  in  this  way.  The 
strictly  orthodox  view,  indeed,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  required  the  Gods  to  teach  by  praccgtjtnl^,  and  not 
also  by  example ;  and  hence  it  is  the  Unjust  Argument 
wEIcb  m  the  play  of  Aristophanes  appeals  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Gods  as  an  excuse  for  immorality ;  but  as  soon 
as  men  b^an  to  reflect  on  the  ethical  significance  of 
their  theolt^,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  b^^  to  influence 
their  lives.  If  such  legends  had  been  purely  otiose  and 
inoperative,  Euripides  and  Plato  would  never  have 
attacked  them  with  so  much  vehemence.  In  point  of 
^t,  it  is  precisely  on  the  ground  that  the  Homeric 
theology  exercised  a  corrupting  and  d^rading  influence 
upon  character  that  Flato  falls  foul  of  it  in  the  Republic 
and  elsewhere.  Plato  declares  that  there  is  no  possible 
USaff,  tr.  Way. 
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alternative  except  to  reject  such  etoriee  altogether.  "  It 
is  not  true,"  he  sajB, "  that  TJninnB  committed  the  actions 
attributed  to  him  hy  Hesiod ;  it  is  not  true  that  Cronus 
thus  avenged  himself  upon  his  father ;  and  as  for  the 
deeds  of  Crocoa  and  his  sufTerings  at  the  hands  of  his 
son,  I  would  not  have  tfaem  told  in  this  light-hearted 
way  to  the  young  and  foolish  even  if  they  were  true.  .  .  . 
We  must  not  tell  a  youthful  listener  that  if  he  conunits 
the  greatest  crimes  he  will  be  doing  nothing  new  or 
strange,  .  .  .  but  only  what  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
Qods  has  done  before  him."  ^  In  the  same  way  Plato 
proscribes  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  stories  of  feuds  and 
battles  between  the  Gods,  lest  they  should  encourage  the 
citizens  of  his  Bepublic  to  think  lightly  of  quarrelling 
with  one  another.  The  theory  of  a  deeper  or  hidden 
meaning  will  not  help  us  here;  for  even  if  Homer 
spoke  in  parables,  children,  says  Plato,  cannot  distinguish 
between  fact  and  all^ory.  They  inevitably  take  the 
symbol  for  the  truth.*  According  to  Plato  himself,  the 
object  of  all  true  religion  is  "  assimilation  to  God,  so  far 
aa  it  is  possible  for  man."  '  It  is  therefore  an  essential 
part  of  Ms  conception  of  the  divine  nature  that  it  shoold 
fomiBh  an  ethical  ideal  for  mankind.  The  theology  of 
Homer,  in  his  opinion,  provided  no  such  ideal,  and  must 
therefore  be  discarded. 

After  what  has  now  been  said,  it  will  readily  be  con- 
ceded that  the  feud  between  philosophy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  old  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  religious  ideas 
on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  Greek  religious  development.  Regarded  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  evolution  of  tfaeolt^cal  and  religious 
thou^t  in  Greece,  as  it  is  embodied  for  us  in  the 
works  of  Greek  literature,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  the  actidn  and  interaction  of  the  two  rival 
principles  of  orthodoxy  and  dissent  We  must  beware, 
>  S^.  iL  S77  E  ff.  >  S7S  D.  *  ThMot.  17S  B. 
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however,  of  supposing  that  the  poetical  theology  iteelf 
remained  stationary.  The  truth  is  rather  that  there 
are  two  main  streams  of  development,  the  poetical  and 
the  philosophical,  which  for  the  most  part  pursue  a 
separate  and  independent  course  until  the  time  of 
Euripides.  On  the  one  hand  the  poets,  especially 
Pindar,  Aeschylus,  and  Sophocles,  without  abandoning 
the  old  Homeric  anthropomorphism,  gradually  purified 
and  spiritnahsed  the  elements  of  religious  idealism  already 
costained  in  the  Homeric  poems,  at  the  same  time 
allowii^  the  grosser  features  of  the  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  theolo^es  to  recede  into  the  background, 
wiHiont,  however,  entirely  vtoiishing  from  view.  It  is 
Sophoclee  who  represents  the  climax  of  this  movement 
on  the  part  of  Greek  poetry :  more  than  any  other 
Greek  poet  he  seems  to  lay  hold  of  whatever  there  is 
of  divine  and  imperishable  in  the  traditional  faith  of 
Greece,  and  consecrates  it  for  all  time  in  those  inoom' 
parable  dramas,  which  are  the  most  perfect  embodiment 
of  the  Hellenic  genius  at  its  beet.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers  were  more  and 
more  led  by  their  physical  speculations  towards  a  view 
of  the  universe  in  which  no  room  was  left  for  the 
Homeric  Gods,  and  b^an  to  express  their  dissent  at  a 
very  early  period  of  Greek  thou^t  As  the  poetical 
development  culminates  is  Sophocles,  so  the  philo- 
sophical —  I  speak  at  present  only  of  pre  -  Sociatic 
philosophy — culminates  in  Anaxagoras,  whose  doctrine 
of  a  world-forming  Nous  contained  the  promise  of  a 
teleological  interpretatieir~of  ^fthnrH,  Riir.h  as  Plato  and 
Aristotle  afterwards  developed.  In  Euripides,  whom  the 
ancients  were  fond  of  calling  "  the  philosopher  upon  the 
stage,"  the  two  concurrent  streams  converge  and  meet : 
there  is  hardly  a  single  idea  of  first-rate  importance  in 
pre-Enripidean  tJieolc^  and  ethics,  whether  popular, 
poetical,  or  philosophical,  which  is  not  re-echoed  some- 
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where  in  the  writings  of  that  extraordioary  man.  But 
the  efiect  of  the  Euripidean  drama  upon  traditional 
beliefs  was  in  the  main  destructive ;  and  in  a  survey  of 
Greek  religious  development  he  should  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  so-called  epoch  of  Illumination, 
whose  poetical  interpreter  he  was.  With  Socrates  a 
new  era  begins,  and  from  this  point  onwards  the  advance- 
ment of  religious  thought  in  Grreece  is  effected  by 
philosophy  alone. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  course  which  our  inquiry 
will  pursue.  We  shall  first  consider  the  poetical  de- 
velopment from  Homer  to  Sophocles,  and  afterwards  the 
philosophical  from  Thales  to  Anaxagoras.  The  teaching 
of  the  Sophists  and  of  Euripides  will  claim  our  attention 
next ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  lectures  will  be  devoted 
to  Socrates  and  Plato. 
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HOHBR 

Ih  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  lecture,  we  have  now  to  consider  the  chief 
features  of  the  Homeric  religion.  Recent  archaeological 
investigation  has  shown,  of  course,  that  Homer,  instead 
of  standing  at  the  commencement  of  Greek  history, 
belongs  to  a  comparatively  late  period ;  but  as  it  is  the 
evolution  of  religion  within  the  limits  of  Greek  literature 
with  which  these  lectures  are  to  deal,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  penetrate  b^oud  the  epoch  represented  for  us  by  the 
Homeric  poems. 

The  three  main  questions  which  we  shall  attempt  to 
answer  are  these :  First,  what  is  the  Homeric  repre- 
sentation of  the  divine  nature  ?  Secondly,  what  is 
Homer's  conception  of  man's  duty  to  the  Gods  ?  And 
tturdly,  how  does  Homer  conceive  of  the  future  life  T 
God,  man's  obligations  to  God,  and  immortality — these 
are  the  three  great  comer-stones  of  religions  belief,  and  I 
will  consider  them  in  this  order. 

All  men,  says  Homer,  have  need  of  Gods :  trainee  ii 
6tAv  j(ar4ovtT  £v6pemvt.^  In  this  profound  and  memorable 
sentence,  on  which  Melanchthon  among  others  loved  to 
dwell, — he  used  to  say  it  was  the  most  beautiful  verse  in 
Homer, —  the  poet  gives  expression  not  only  to  the 
universality  of  the  religious  instinct,  but  also  to  the 
fonndatioD  on  which  rdigion  everywhere  rests,  man's 
ooDSoionoSesB-of  dependence  on  a  personality  or  person- 

1  £U.  8.  48. 
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alities  h^her  than  his  own.  For  the  religion  of  Homer 
in  particular,  this  saying  ebould  be  regarded  aa  an 
authoritative  te^  or  motto ;  for  by  far  the  moBt  striking 
and  characteristic  feature  in  his  faith  ie  the  extent  to 
which  both  man  and  nature  are  conceived  as  dependent 
on  the  heavenly  powers.  Turn  where  he  may,  man,  in 
Homer,  finds  himself  in  contact  with  the  Godhead,  for 
the  Gods  are  everywhere ;  ntcana  trXtjpi}  6e»v, — "  all 
things  are  full  of  Gods," — as  Thales  eaid ; '  and  nothing 
appears  to  Homer  more  reasonable  and  obvious  than  that 
he  ahould  ascribe  all  the  activities  of  human  life  and 
history,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  external  nature,  to  the 
direct  and  immediate  ^ency  of  the  divina  "  The  period," 
says  C.  0.  Miiller,  "  from  which  we  have  inherited  the 
popular  religions  of  antiquity,  tc^ther  with  the  poetry 
which  grew  upon  the  soil  which  they  provided,  a  period 
into  which  we  can  transport  ourselves  only  by  a  sudden 
leap  of  the  tm^ination,  is  diatii^isbed  from  the  Ago 
in  which  we  live  by  one  conspicuous  feature.  It  re- 
garded every  form  of  intellectual  life,  nay,  life  itself  in 
all  its  forms,  as  the  unintermittent  operation  not  of 
individual  forces  and  causes,  but  of  higher  supernatural 
powers,  and  viewed  man  for  the  most  part  as  only  the 
focus  in  which  these  active  powers  meet  and  reveal 
themselves  to  mankind." 

We  may  perhaps  illustrate  the  difference  between 
Homer's  attitude  and  our  own  by  comparing  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  Homeric  and  the  modem  mind  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  sea  in  storm  and  calm.  Except  in 
moments  of  deep  religious  feeling,  prompted  by  gratitude 
for  deliverance  from  imminent  peril,  or  by  a  sense  of  the 
weakness  of  man  in  the  face  of  the  mighty  forces  of 
nature,  we  do  not  ordinarily  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
tempest,  or  see  his  hand  in  the  stilling  of  the  wave ;  we 
think  of  secondary  and  subsidiary  causes ;  and  even  when 
>  Arut  dt  An.  i.  6.  411>  8. 
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the  religiouB  consciomDess  rises  from  nature  to  nature's 
God,  the  I)eit7  still  remains  apart,  rousing  and  assuaging 
the  waves  by  his  almighty  will,  but  not,  except  by  a 
poetacal  figure,  present  in  his  own  person  amid  the 
tumult  which  he  sways.  In  the  view  of  Homer,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  not  in  any 
true  sense  the  cause  of  storm ;  secondary  and  subsidiary 
causes  he  scarcely  recognises :  the  one  and  only  cause  is 
the  personal  action  of  the  deity  whom  winds  and  waves 
obey.  "  Now  the  lord,  the  shaker  of  the  earth  .  .  .  saw 
Odysseus  as  he  sailed  over  the  deep;  and  he  was  yet 
more  angered  in  spirit,  and  shaking  his  head  he  com- 
muned with  his  own  heart  .  .  .  '  Methinks,  that  even 
yet  I  will  drive  him  far  enough  in  the  path  of  BufTering.' 
With  that  he  gathered  the  clouds  and  troubled  the  waters 
of  the  deep,  grasping  his  trident  in  his  hands ;  and  he 
roused  all  storms  of  all  manner  of  winds,  and  shrouded 
in  cloads  the  land  and  aea:  and  down  sped  night  from 
heaven." '     When  the  Christian  poet  sings 

"  He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea 
And  ridea  upon  the  atorm," 

or,  to  take  another  instance, 

"  Hit  chariots  of  wrath  the  deep  thunderclouds  fonn  1 
And  dork  is  his  path  on  the  wings  of  the  storm," 

the  language  is  felt  to  be  metaphorical,  not  only  by  the 
reader,  bnt  even  by  the  poet ;  or  at  all  events,  it  is  much 
more  nearly  metaphorical  than  any  such  language  would 
be  in  Homer.  To  Homer,  such  a  description  would  be 
true  in  a  literal  and  not  merely  in  a  poetical  and  figurative 
sense  ;  for  in  Homer,  truth  is  poetry  and  poetry  is  truth. 
Thus  Poseidon  has  "  his  famous  p^ace  in  the  deeps  of 
the  mere,  his  glistering  golden  mansions  bnilded,  im- 
perishable for  ever " ;  he  is  the  immanent,  indwelling 
'  Od.  6.  282  ff,  tr.  Batcher  and  Lang. 
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monarch  of  the  sea ;  and  when  he  monnted  his  chariot, 
and  rode  upon  the  waves,  "the  Bea-beaste  frolicked  beneath 
him,  for  well  they  knew  their  lord." '  And  what  we 
have  said  of  the  sea  is  equally  tme  of  earth  and  air  and 
sky.  T\m  entire  framework  of  the  univene  is  penetrated 
and  quickened  throughout  all  its  parts  by  the  multi- 
tudinous presence  of  the  divine,  revealing  itself  not  only 
in  the  uniform  and  regular  sequence  of  natural  phenomena, 
but  also  from  time  to  time  in  those  exceptional  and 
arbitrary  Buspeusions  of  natural  law  which  later  ^es 
pronounce  to  be  miraculoua  In  a  certain  sense  we  may 
say  that  in  Homer  the  age  of  miracles,  so  far  from  being 
past,  is  hardly  even  begun ;  for  the  distinction  of  natural 
and  supernatural,  which  the  conception  of  miracles 
appeftrs  to  presuppose,  is  scarcely  existent  in  a  world 
where  every  natural  phenomenon  is  a  theophany.  On 
this  account  the  greatest  miracles  of  Homer  seem  even 
to  the  modem  reader  altogether  natural  and  right 
When  the  horse  of  Achilles  bows  hia  head  and  addresses 
his  master,  we  are  satisfied,  because  it  is  the  white- 
armed  goddess  Hera  who  gave  him  speech,'  and  0eoi 
Se  re  trdvra  Swavrat :  nor  does  the  delaying  of  the 
dawn  by  Athene^  fill  us  with  more  amazement:  it  is 
felt  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Homeric  point 
of  view.  We  are  much  more  sensible  of  the  miraculous, 
when  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament  that  Jehovah 
"  hearkened  onto  the  voice  of  a  man,"  "  and  the  sun  stayed 
in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about 
a  whole  day."  * 

The  truth  is  that  the  ubiqnity  and  nearness  of  the 
Godhead  are  hardly  less  conspicuous  in  Homer  than  in 
the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  far  as  appertains 
to  this  doctrine,  the  Homeric  Greek  might  have  said, 
with  the  author  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  psalm, 
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"  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  are  there :  if  I  make 
my  bed  in  Sheol,  behold,  thou  art  there."  But  Homer's 
conception  of  the  divine  omnipresence  aseomes  a  totally 
different  and  far  leae  spiritual  character  by  reason  of  his 
polytheism.  Instead  of  a  sii^Ie  all-embracing  Deity, 
whom  "  even  the  heaven  of  heaveos  cannot  contain,"  we 
find  a  multitude  of  separate  personalities,  each  with  his 
peculiar  province,  attributes,  and  rights,  and  each  pursuing 
aims  and  objects  of  his  own.  There  is,  as  we  shall  see, 
a  certain  unity  or  identity  of  nature  in  these  several 
deities ;  but  the  Homeric  polytheism  is  otherwise  frank 
and  anrestrained. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  will  of  a  particular  God 
is  sometimes  thwarted  by  the  inexorable  decrees  of 
Destiny  or  Fate,  to  which  even  Zens  himself  must 
yieldL  "Ah  woe  is  me,"  cries  Zeus,  "for  that  it  is 
fated  that  Sarpedon,  the  best-beloved  of  men  to  me, 
shall  be  subdued  under  Patroklos  son  of  Menoitioe  1 "  ^ 
And  when  he  bows  to  the  inevitable,  "  be  shed  bloody 
raindrops  on  the  earth,  hononriog  his  dear  son,  that 
Patroklos  was  about  to  slay  in  the  deep-soiled  land  of 
Troia,  far  off  from  his  own  country."*  But  the  con- 
ception of  Fate  is  BO  far  from  clear  in  Homer,  that  in 
other  places  he  does  not  separate  it  from  the  dispen- 
sation of  Zeus  himself ; '  and  even  where  Destiny  is  a 
power  above  the  Gods,  it  remains  an  implacable 
ordinance  or  law,  with  none  of  the  divine  attributes 
except  onmipotenca 

It  is  therefore  inadmissible  to  attribute  a  monotheistic 
value  to  the  notion  of  Fate  in  Homer.  The  most 
that  we  can  say  is  that  the  Homeric  conception  of 
Destiny,  regarded  as  a  power  to  which  Gods  and  men 
alike  most  bow,  is  a  kind  of  unconscions  tribute  to 
that  instinct  for  unification  which  often  asserts  itself  in 

'  n.  16.  438  f.  Lang.  *  Aiit  aha,  AiAt  iMip",  eto. 
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polytheistic  religions.  After  Homer,  we  meet  with  the 
tfaeistic  interpi'etation  of  Destiny  now  and  then  in  poetry, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  common  in  Greek  thought  before  the 
Stoics.  There  is  more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view 
which  finds  an  approximation  to  monotheism  in  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Homeric  Zens.  The  celestial 
kingdom  is  no  anarchy,  but  a  well-ordered  common- 
wealth or  state,  in  which,  as  in  the  terrestrial  common- 
wealths on  whose  model  it  was  framed,  the  kii^  is 
himaelf  supreme.  The  king  of  Heaven,  like  his  earthly 
prototype,  takes  counsel  with  his  peers,  bat  is  in  no  way 
bound  by  their  opinion :  the  final  decision  is  entirely  his 
own,  and  the  other  Gods,  whether  they  like  it  or  not — 
and  frequently  they  do  not — must  acquiesce.  "  Surely," 
says  Hermes,  "  it  is  in  no  wise  possible  for  another  god 
to  go  beyond  or  to  make  void  the  purpose  of  Zeus,  lord 
of  the  aegis." '  And  even  Poseidon,  who  claims  to  be 
equal  to  Zeus  in  honour,  "  left  the  host  of  the  Achaianb, 
and  passed  to  the  sea,  and  sank," '  when  Zeus  commanded 
him  "  to  cease  from  the  battle  and  war,  and  go  among  the 
tribes  of  the  gods,  or  into  the  bright  sea."  '  It  is  obvious 
tiiat  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Homeric  Zeua,  based 
though  it  is  in  the  last  resort  on  might  and  not  on  right, 
we  have  already  the  germ  which  is  capable  of  developing 
into  a  species  of  monotheism ;  for  the  conception  of  an 
ot^nised  world  of  Gods  under  a  single  ruler  is  in  all 
religions  a  kind  of  "  station  on  the  way  from  polytheism 
to  monotheism."  *  In  point  of  fact,  the  Homeric  con- 
ception of  the  "  father  of  Gods  and  men "  is  gradually 
purified  and  elevated  by  poetry  and  philosophy  until  the 
thought  of  Zeus,  the  "  most  glorious  of  immortals,  called 
by  many  names,  for  aye  omnipotent,  maker  and  lord  of 
Nature,  ruling  all  thiigs  by  law,"  calls  forth  from  the 

1  Od.  5. 103  ff.  B.  and  L. 
*n.  15.  218  f.  Lang. 
'  n.  16.  160  f.  Lang. 
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lips  of  Cleanthes  the  Stoic  what  Ib  perhaps  the  noblest 
tribute  of  religious  adoratiou  in  the  whole  range  of 
ancient  literature.  The  influence  of  religious  art  tended 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
effect  of  the  famous  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympio — the 
anpreme  embodiment  of  divine  beaut/,  beiugnity,  and 
oilm — in  purifying  the  religious  sentiment  of  ancient 
GiMce.  "  He  who  is  heavy-laden  in  soul,"  writes  Dio 
Chrysostom,  "who  has  experienced  many  misfortunes 
and  sorrows  in  his  life,  and  from  whom  sweet  sleep  has 
fled,  even  he,  I  think,  if  he  stood  before  this  imc^, 
would  forget  all  the  calamities  and  troables  that  befall 
in  human  life."  ^  But  in  Homer,  Zeus,  although  he  is 
king  of  Gods  and  men,  rarely  interferes  with  the  juris- 
diction of  the  iesaer  Gods,  and  even  within  Olympus  his 
authority  is  not  unchallenged :  so  that  the  most  which 
can  with  propriety  be  af&rmed  is  that  the  Homeric  Zeus 
(Provides  a  nucleus  out  of  which  something  analogous  to 
monotheism  was  afterwards  evolved  in  the  religious  con- 
Bcioaeness  of  later  Greek  thinkers. 

We  should  accordingly  conceive  of  the  Homeric  world 
as  peopled  with  a  multitude  of  deities,  who  are  not 
merely,  as  the  Stoics  in  a  later  ^e  contended,  different 
aspects  or  manifestations  of  the  one  divine  essence,  but 
individuals  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  free  and 
independent,  except  in  so  far  as  their  liberty  is  circum- 
scribed by  Zeus  and  Fate.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  con- 
aider  tbe  question,  "  What  is  Homer's  idea  of  the  divine 
nature,  regarded  in  itself  ?  What  does  he  understuid  by 
the  name  of  '  God '  ? "  Ko  better  answer  can  be  given 
than  in  the  words  which  Lucian  puts  into  the  month  of 
Horaclitus :  "  Wfaat  are  men  ?  Mortal  Gods.  What 
are  Ghids  ?  Immortal  men."  ^  It  is  a  trite,  but  true 
saying,  that  just  as  man,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  so  God,  in  Homer,  is  made  in  the 

>  Or.  xil.  El  (Ton  Arnim).  >  Vitamm  avttU)  14. 
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image  of  man.  The  HMoeric  polytheism  is  pre-eminently 
humaniBJiic.^  We  have  already  '^Scn- -than  che  pobtical 
oi^niBation  of  Olympus  is  the  divine  and  heavenly 
counterpart  of  the  human  commonwealth  on  earth ;  and 
that  which  is  true  of  the  totality  of  Gods,  is  even  more 
coDspicnously  true  of  the  individual  deity.  The  Goda 
are  indeed  immortal,  with  all  that  immortality  implies 
of  eternal  yonth  and  beauty,  of  ideal  majesty  and  power ; 
but  even  tiiis  immortality,  from  the  standpoint  of  later 
thought,  is  open  to  question ;  for  they  are  created  in 
time,  and  it  is  almost  an  axiom  of  Greek  philosophy 
from  Xenophanes  onwards  that  time  will  at  last  destroy 
what  it  creates.  And  in  other  respects  the  anthropo- 
morphiem  of  the  Homeric  Gods  is  unusually  naive  and 
literal  When  the  Old  Testament  "  speaks  of  the  hand, 
arm,  mouth,  lips,  and  eyes  of  God ;  when  He  makes  bare 
His  holy  arm,  lifts  up  a  signal  to  the  nations,  is  seen  at 
the  head  of  the  Medes  mustering  His  hosts,  and  His 
military  shout  is  heard,  all  this,"  according  to  Professor 
A.  B.  Davidson,  "  is  but  vivid  conception  of  His  being, 
His  intelligence.  His  activity  and  oniversal  power  over 
the  nations  whom  He  directs.  .  .  .  The  languf^  only 
testifies  to  the  warmth  and  intensity  of  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  writers." '  Whatever  may  be  true  of 
Hebrew  representations  of  the  Deity,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  interpret  the  anthropomorphism  of  the  lUai 
and  Odyssey  as  only  a  fashion  of  speech  dictated  by 
religious  or  poetical  enthusiasm.  Even  in  a  later  age, 
after  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  the  Godhead  had 
long  been  taught  by  philosophers  and  poets,  it  was  the 
prevailing  habit  to  assign  corporeal  shape  and  form  to 
God.  Speakii^  of  the  popular  notion  of  a  divine  being, 
Plato   observes   in  the  Phaedrus,   "although    we   have 

'  See  on  this  snbject  B.  Caird, 
The  Shdviion  of  Sdigim  L  p. 
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neither  Been  him  with  our  eyes,  nor  adequately  con- 
ceived him  with  our  minds,  we  imagine  a  God  as  an 
immortal  animal,  posseBsed  of  soul,  and  possessed  of  body, 
combined  into  an  indissoluble  union  of  these  two  elements 
throa^ont  all  time."'  And  to  Homer,  in  particular, 
the  aothropomorphic  view  of  God  was  iaevitable,  owing 
to  his  peculiar  conception  of  personality,  in  which,  as 
will  afterwards  be  seen,  body  played  a  hardly  less  im- 
portant part  than  souL  The  alternative  —  to  sacrifice 
the  peraonality  of  Ood — would  have  seemed  to  Homer, 
as  it  has  seemed  to  others,  only  atheism. 

But  although  there  is  hardly  any  limit,  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  attributes  of  human  nature  are  reproduced 
in  the  Homeric  Gods,  we  shall  do  lees  than  justice  to 
Homer  if  we  tail  to  remark  that  the  grosser  tendencies 
of  anthropomorphism  are  frequently  counterbalanced  and 
counteracted  throughout  the  Ilutd  and  Odyseey  by  a 
powerful  current  of  moral  and  religious  idealism.  It  is 
the  presence  of  this  strug^e  between  the  ideal  and  the 
actual,  the  religious  consciousness  for  ever  striving  to 
escape  from  the  bond^e  of  materiahsm  into  a  freer  and 
more  spiritual  atmosphere,  which  has  occasioned  the 
remark  that  "  Homer's  men  think  better  of  the  Gods  than 
tbey  deserve."  There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  saying  is 
[oofouDdly  true :  only  we  must  beware  of  supposii^  that 
the  higher  and  purer  conception  of  the  Deity  to  which 
the  human  heart  in  every  age  aspires,  is  not  itself 
reflected  in  the  Homeric  poems,  as  well  as  the  lower 
conception,  to  which  it  is  opposed.  The  Zeus  who  sends 
the  lying  dream  to  Agamemnon  '  was  certainly  not  the 
God  to  whom  the  Homeric  heroes  prayed  for  deliverance 
in  timee  of  distress  and  danger ;  but  along  with  such 
malevolent  impersonations  of  the  Deity,  Homer  sets 
before  as  the  diviner  figure  of  the  son  of  Cronus,  strong 
to  save,  who  "  stretches  out  his  hand  to  shield  in  battle."  ' 

■  346  a  *  JI  3.  1  ff.  ■  CM.  1«.  184. 
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The  inteiactioB  of  these  two  opposing  carreiite  of 
naturalism  and  idealism,  materialiBm  and  spiritualism, 
may  be  traced  in  the  physical,  the  mental,  and  in  a 
lesser,  perhaps,  but  still,  I  think,  appreciable  degree,  the 
moral  characteristics  of  the  Homeric  Gods.  We  ought 
not,  of  coarse,  to  ascribe  to  Homer  any  conscious 
discrimination  between  these  three  kinds  of  attributes: 
even  in  the  Soeratic  ^e  the  moral  and  intellectual 
constituents  of  personality  were  scarcely  distinguished : 
but  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  convenience  of 
exposition  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  study  the  different 
attributes  in  isolation,  even  at  the  risk  of  obtruding  a 
later  and  more  critical  standpoint  upon  Homer.  With 
this  proviso,  I  will  review  in  order,  as  briefly  as  may  be 
possible,  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  divine  nature, 
physical,  intellectiuil,  and  moral,  as  they  are  portrayed  in 
the  poems  of  Homer,  distinguishing  the  grosser  features 
of  his  theolc^  from  those  loftier  and  purer  elements 
which  also  find  a  place  in  the  Homeric  conception  of  Crod. 

According  to  the  less  spiritual  aspect  of  the  Homeric 
Crods,  we  have  to  conceive  of  them  as  resembling 
humanity  not  only  in  outward  form  and  features,  bat 
also  in  respect  of  those  physical  necessities  and  limitationB 
which  are  inseparable  from  corporeal  existenc&  Like 
men,  they  require  material  nourishment  and  sleep,  and 
rejoice  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  be  leaves  the  "  lovely 
mere,  speeding  to  the  brazen  heaven,  to  give  %ht  to  the 
immortals  and  to  mortal  men  on  the  earth."  ^  Like  men, 
too,  though  in  a  less  degree,  they  are  subject  to  the 
exigencies  of  space,  and  have  a  local  habitation,  residing 
in  Olympus,  or  in  the  case  of  those  deities  who,  like 
Poseidon,  rule  an  allotted  portion  of  the  universe, 
dwelling  in  the  actual  element  which  they  control.  At 
other  times  they  visit  their  temples,  or  meet  together  in 
solemn  conclave  at  Olympns,  the  capital  of  the  oelestial 
>  M.  8.  1  ff.  B.  and  L. 
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commoDwealth,  where  they  have  each  "  bia  fair  mansioD," 
"his  palace  built  with  ciuming  devioe  by  renowned 
HephaeetoB  "  in  the  folds  of  the  mountain.^  In  respect  of 
aothoritj  and  power,  they  are  far  snpetior  to  mortals ; 
bat  Homer  does  not,  as  a  rule,  make  them  omnipotent, 
and  they  Buffer  at  times  discomfiture  and  pain. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  element  of  superhiiman 
grandeur  and  sublimity — what  Wordsworth  calls  "the 
presence  and  the  power  of  greatness  " — about  the  Homeric 
Gods,  which  ia  calculated  to  inspire  religtous  veneration, 
and  even  perhaps  diEFuse  a  sense  of  tranquillity  and  peace, 
making  us  for  the  moment  almost  forget  the  grosser  and 
more  material  parts  of  the  conception;  and  sometimes 
the  physical  attributes  of  the  Godhead  retire  into  the 
background,  and  we  are  conscdous  only  of  the  spiritual 
side  of  Zeos.  It  is  not  only  that  the  invisibility  of  the 
Gods  would  seem  to  imply  that  their  bodies  are  made  of 
finer  stnfT,  reminding  us  of  the  perlveidi  perflahiles  del  of 
Epicurean  theology :  it  is  not  only  that  ichor  and  not 
blood  flows  in  their  veins,  that  they  live  on  nectar  and 
ambrosia,  that  tbey  excel  mankind  in  beauly  and  etature 
and  etrength,  and  are  sometimes  said  to  be  omnipotent — 
8tM  Se  Tc  vdina  Svvavrai.*  Nor  is  it  merely  that  the 
city  in  which  they  dwell,  like  the  ijUermundia  of 
Lucretius,  who  copies  the  Homeric  picture  of  Olympus, 
is  a  centre  of  serenity  and  calm,  the  thon^t  of  which 
might  serve  to  soothe  and  tianquillise  the  heart  in 
moments  of  anxiety  and  pain. 

"So  Bpake,  and  fortU  to  OlyinpaB  Grey-eyed  Athene  poagcd, 
Wbwe  men  lay  is  the  House  of  the  Qodfolk  for  ever  firm  and  fast ; 
And  by  do  wind  is  it  sh&ken,  nor  wet  by  the  rainy  drift, 
Kor  the  snow  comes  ever  snigh  it ;  bnt  the  ntter  doudlese  lift 
Is  ipraad  o'er  all,  and  white  eplendonr  mns  throngh  it  everywhere; 
And  tber^  the  Gods,  the  Happy,  all  days  in  gladness  wear."  ■ 

■  Od.  0.  41-4S  Unnis. 
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"  To  the  Homeric  Greek,"  says  Hoffdlng,  "  Olymptts 
stood  amid  the  pains  and  Btrugglea  of  this  life  in  eternal 
clarity,  unmoving  and  unmoved.  ...  Id  this  briUiant 
picture  the  Greeks  eaw  the  expreeBioa  of  the  eternal 
reality  of  the  valuable,  and  in  its  splendour  they  forgot 
the  shadow  of  their  own  life;  or  they  accepted  in 
sadness  and  resignation  the  contrast  between  the 
Olympian  and  the  terrestrial  as  something  that  had  to 
be."^  We  have  here  the  same  kind  of  opposition  as 
appears  in  Plato  between  the  "  supra-celestial  r^on  "  of 
Ideas  and  the  world  of  generation  and  decay ;  and 
essentially  the  same  religious  need — the  desire  for  an 
"abiding  city" — finds  satisfaction  in  both  cases.  It 
should  also  be  remarked  that  if  a  particular  God  can 
only  be  in  one  place  at  a  time,  both  space  and  time 
are  almost  annihilated  by  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments. Hera  lashes  her  horses,  and  "  they  nothing 
loth  flew  on  between  earth  and  starry  heaven.  As 
far  as  a  man  seeth  with  his  eyes  into  the  haze  of 
distance  as  he  sittebh  on  a  place  of  outlook  and 
gazeth  over  the  wine-dark  sea,  so  far  leap  the  loudly 
neighing  horses  of  the  gods." '  These  and  other 
passages  of  a  similar  nature  are  in  themselves  a  testi- 
mony to  the  idealism  which  tends  to  neatralise  the 
grosser  elements  of  the  Olympian  theology,  but  they 
do  not  attempt  to  spiritualise  the  Deity ;  and  in  view 
of  later  theological  developments  in  Greece,  it  is  more 
important  to  observe  that  there  are  places  in  which 
the  mind  or  purpose  of  Zeus  operates  at  a  distance 
without  employing  any  corporeal  instrument  or  vehicle 
whatever.  The  Zeus  who  strikes  the  bow  from  the 
hands  of  Teucer  is  not  merely  unseen,  but  far  away ; ' 
and  in  two  other  instances,  where  the  God  himself  is 
equaUy  remote,  it  is  the  "  mind  of  aegis-bearing  Zens," 
'  21W0«qpAy    <if     StligioK     p. 
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which  alone  produces  the  effect.*  Id  this  iuvoIuDt&iy 
tendency  to  spirituolifie  the  conception  of  Zeus — for  it  is 
only  the  king  of  Gods  and  men  who  is  thus  depicted — 
we  may  already  detect  the  beginnings  of  that  loftier 
view  of  the  almighty  Father  with  which  we  meet  in 
Aeechylua.  "  Secure  it  falls,  not  prostrate  on  its  back, 
whate'er  is  decreed  to  fulfilment  by  the  nod  of  Zens. 
Through  thicket  and  through  shade  lead  the  pathways 
of  his  mind :  no  thought  can  spy  them  out.  From  their 
higb-towering  hopes  he  hurls  men  to  destruction,  but 
ueee  no  armed  violence.  God  knows  not  toil :  seated 
above  upon  his  boly  throne  he  worketh  his  will  from 
thence  by  ways  unknown."  * 

We  find  a  similar  ant^onism  between  the  lower  and 
higher  representations  of  the  Deity  if  we  pass  from  the 
physical  to  the  intellectual  sphere.  The  attribate  of 
omniscieiice  is  that  which  primarily  concerns  us  in  this 
Munexion.  Ideally,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Gods  in  Homer 
are  all-powerful ;  but  the  poet  is  unable  to  maintain  his 
theology  at  so  high  a  level,  and  their  omnipotence  is 
belied  by  many  of  the  incidents  which  he  narrates.  In 
like  manner,  ^m  the  ideal  point  of  view,  tbe  Godhead 
is  omniscient :  6eoi  S4  re  itavra  iaatnv.*  Not  only  past 
and  present,  but  the  future  falls  within  his  ken :  he 
"  knoweth  utterly  All  things  that  are  doomed  and  un- 
doomed  for  men  on  earth  that  die,"*  and  sometimes 
forewarns  mankind  of  coming  fate."  As  Nagelsbach 
acutely  observes,  the  prophetic  faculty  which  Homer 
ascribes  to  the  seer,  bears  witness  to  the  power  of  the 
Gods  to  see  into  the  future:  for,  according  to  the 
Homeric  view,  afterwards  more  fully  developed  by  later 
Greek  thinkers,  and  especially  by  the  Stoics,  the  seer 
is  an  Si^etK  &vnp,  a  living  oracle  of  God,  who  derives 


>  B.  16.  243  ;  Od.  21.  1«4. 
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hia  preedence  from  no  other  source  than  the  indwelling 
Deity.  We  may  be  sore,  I  think,  that  it  was  this  all- 
powerfnl  and  all-knowing  God,  and  none  of  the  maimed 
and  defonned  embodimenta  of  the  divine  nature,  that 
awakened  the  deepest  religious  feelings  of  the  Homeric 
Greek ;  but  it  ie  none  the  leee  true  that  the  BnaA  and 
Odyssey  abound  in  episodes  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  omniscience  of  the  Godhead ;  and  no  small  part 
of  the  energy  of  the  immortals  is  in  fact  devoted  to  out- 
witting ZeoB.  The  episode  of  the  b^niling  of  Zeus  by 
Hera,  which  Plato  cites  to  Olustrate  the  licentiousness 
of  the  Homeric  Gods,  tells  equally  gainst  their  om- 
niscience;^ and  it  must  certainly  be  allowed  that  the 
prevailing  conception  of  the  divine  intelligence  in  Homer 
falls  far  below  the  level  to  which  it  afterwards  attained 
in  Pindar,  when  he  thus  sang  of  Apollo ;  "  Thou  that 
knowest  the  appointed  end  of  all  things,  and  all  the 
paths  thereto:  all  the  leaves  that  Eartih  puts  forth  in 
spring,  and  the  number  of  grains  of  sand  in  sea  aad 
rivers,  tossed  to  and  fro  by  waves  and  blasts  of  wind, 
and  disoemeet  well  the  future,  and  whence  it  shall  come 
to  be."* 

The  preceding  observations  may  serve  perhaps  to 
illustrate  in  some  degree  the  antithetical  elements  in 
Homer's  religion,  as  far  as  concerns  the  physical  and 
intellectual  atb^butes  of  his  Gods ;  and  we  have  now  to 
witness  a  similar  antagonism  of  lower  and  higher  views 
in  connexion  with  those  qualities  which  belong  to  the 
sphere  of  divine  morality  or  ethics.  In  this  department 
of  our  eabjeot,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  the  vein  of 
idealism  is  much  leas  apparent. 

If  we  have  regard  in  the  first  instance  to  the  more 
degrading  vices  connected  with  the  lower  appetites  of 
human  nature,  we  must  confess  that  the  Homeric  poems 
*  Pyth.  9.  43  S. 
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are  jiistlj  exposed  to  the  censure  of  those  who,  like 
Jostin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  many  other  critics  of 
Olympian  theology  in  the  early  Christian  era,  demanded 
that  the  conception  of  God  should  be  such  us  to  furnish 
a  moral  standard  to  mankind.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  Homer  hardly  ever  betrays  any  conBciousneBB  of  the 
paradigmatic  aspect  of  the  Deity.  There  is,  I  think, 
only  one  paew^,  to  be  quoted  hereafter,  in  which  a 
particular  course  of  conduct  is  recommended  because  it 
is  exemplified  by  the  Gods.  It  was  apparently  Xeno- 
phanea  who  first  laid  stress  on  this  idea  in  Greek  thought. 
The  kind  of  criticism  to  which  Homer  exposes  himself 
on  this  account  may  be  illustrated  from  Tertullian's 
Tiolent  attack  on  Pagan  theology.  "It  is  Homer,  I 
imagine,  who  has  represented  the  divine  majesty  as 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  human  nature,  attributing  to 
Gods  the  misfortunes  and  passions  of  humanity:  they 
take  aides  according  to  their  several  sympathies,  and  he 
pits  tbema  gainst  one  another  like  gladiators  in  the  arena : 
Venus  he  wounds  with  an  arrow  from  the  hand  of  a 
mortal :  Mars  he  keeps  in  chains  for  thirteen  months, 
with  the  fear  of  death  before  his  eyes :  Jupiter  he  parades 
as  having  all  but  suffered  the  same  indignity  from  the 
celestdal  proletariat,  or  draws  tears  from  his  eyes  at 
Sarpedon's  fate ;  or  he  represents  him  in  shameful  dalliance 
with  Juno  after  advocating  his  passion  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  his  mistresses."  "  Is  it  a  case  for  laughter  or 
indignation,"  asks  Tertullian,  "  tales  deos  credi,  quotes 
homines  esse  ntm  debeant  f"^  The  fact  is  that  the  lower 
as  well  as  the  higher  instincts  of  humanity  not  only 
reappear  in  the  Oods  of  Homer,  but  actually  seem  to  be 
intensified  and  strengthened  before  they  are  transferred 
to  the  divine  nature ;  cor  is  there  apparently  any  trace 
in  Homer  of  th(we  attributes  of  holiness  and  purity  which 
are  featorea  so  prominent  in  the  Hebrew  conception  of 
■  Ad  NatUma  i.  10,  iL  7. 
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God.     In  respect  of  their  lower  as  well  as  ot  their  higher 
qualities,  the  Homeric  Gods  are  magnified  men. 

A  scarcely  less  inadequate  apprehension  of  the  divine 
character  sometimes  reveals  itself  in  Hornet's  account  of 
the  dealings  of  God  with  man.  Can  God  be  good,  and 
nevertheless  the  cause  of  physical  sufTeriug  and  evil  to 
mankind  ?  The  question  is  for  the  first  time  explicitly 
raised  by  Plato,'  whose  treatment  of  the  origin  of  evil 
will  be  touched  upon  in  a  later  lecture.  In  the  mean* 
time,  accepting  the  Platonic  axiom  that  nothing  which  is 
altogether  good  can  be  the  cause  of  that  which  is  in  itself 
and  absolutely  evil,  we  must  allow  that,  tried  by  this 
standard,  the  Homeric  Gods  fall  short  of  ideal  goodness  and 
beneficence :  for  the  Eiad  and  Odyieey  abound  in  episodes 
where  misfortune  and  calamity  are  due  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  Gods,  without,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  any  moral 
justification  or  any  prospect  of  redress  either  now  or  in  the 
world  to  coma  "  Father  Zeus,"  says  Philoetius  in  the 
Odyssey, "  none  other  god  is  more  baneful  than  thou :  thon 
hast  DO  compassion  on  men,  that  are  of  thine  own  begetting, 
but  makest  them  to  have  fellowship  with  evil  and  with 
bitter  pains."  ^  In  Homer's  view,  Zeus  ia  the  "  steward 
of  things  evil  as  well  as  of  things  good  " :  ^  for  "  two  urns 
stand  upon  the  floor  of  Zeus  filled  with  his  evil  gifts,  and 
one  with  blessings.  To  whomsoever  Zeus  whose  joy  is  in 
the  lightning  dealeth  a  mingled  lot,  that  man  chanoetii 
now  upon  ill  and  now  again  on  good,  but  to  whom  he 
giveth  but  of  the  bad  kind  him  be  bringeth  to  scorn, 
and  evil  famine  chaseth  him  over  the  goodly  earth,  and 
he  is  a  wanderer  honoured  of  neither  gods  nor  men."  * 
The  ordinary  solutions  by  which  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians, both  in  Greece  and  in  Christendom,  have  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  existence  of  pain  and  sorrow  in  the  world 
with  the  moral  goodness  and  omnipotence  of  God,  are 

'  Rep.  ii  878  B  ff.  '  an.  Plato,  ICep.  ii.  S79  E. 
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alien  to  the  simple  realism  of  the  Homeric  age ;  and 
on  the  whole  it  maj  fairly  be  said  that  in  their  dealings 
both  with  one  another  and  with  mankind  the  Olympian 
Gods  are  true  to  the  golden  mle  of  Paganism, "  Love  your 
friends,  and  bate  your  enemies." 

The  lower  ingredients  in  Homer's  conception  of  Ood, 
80  tar  as  his  activity  afTectB  the  happiness  and  virtue  of 
human  beings,  may  be  illustrated  from  two  sister 
doctrines  which  b^;in  with  Homer,  although  their  full 
develofoneut  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  Greek  literatore. 
I  refer  in  the  first  place  to  the  widely-spread  belief  in 
"  the  envy  of  the  Crods,"  a  belief  which  is  characteristic 
of  a  certain  stratum  of  religions  development,  and 
Btill   snrvives  in  some   popular    interpretations  even  of 

(Christianity  itself ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  idea  expressed 
by  Aeechylus  when  he  wrote,  "  God  engenders  guilt  in 
mortal  men,  when  he  is  minded  utterly  to  destroy  their 
house."'  A  parallel  to  the  former  belief  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  in  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  unoffending  Israelites  when 
David  was  moved  by  Satan,  or  according  to  the  other 
account,  by  God  himself,  to  number  the  hosts  of  Israel^ 
It  is  obvious  that  neither  of  these  two  doctrines,  at  least 
in  their  crudest  and  moet  primitive  form,  can  easily  be 
hannonised  with  tiie  belibt  in  a  supremely  good  and 
beneficent  God ;  and  on  this  account,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  they  were  finally  rejected  by  Plato  along  with 
other  "  poetic  lies."  In  Homer  the  "  envy  of  the  Gods  " 
is  apt  to  be  aroused  by  anything  which  tends  to  disturb 
the  balance  of  power  between  Gods  and  men,  such  as  the 
alliance  between  a  Goddess  and  a  mortal,  or  when  a  man 
enjoys  a  long  and  unbroken  course  of  prosperity ;  and 
how  is  the  bidance  restored  ?  Simply  by  casting  down 
the  mighty  from  their  seats,  without  any  suggestion,  such 
as   we  afterwards  meet  with  in   Aeschylus,  that  the 

'  >p.  Pl&to,  Sep.  a.  880  A..         *  1  Cbion.  xii.  1  S. ;  2  S&m.  xxiv.  1. 
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victim  is  punished  for  his  sins,  and  not  for  his  saccesa 
"  Hard  are  ye  gods  and  jealous  exceeding,"  says  Calypso, 
"  who  ever  grudge  goddesses  openly  to  mate  with 
men.  .  .  .  Even  so  when  rosy-fingered  Dawn  took  Orion 
for  her  lover,  ye  Gode  that  live  at  ease  were  jealous 
thereof,  till  chaste  Aztemis,  of  the  golden  throne,  slew 
him  in  Ortygia  with  the  visitation  of  her  gentle  shafts." ' 
When  Bellerophon  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Gods,  and 
was  driven  to  wander  "  alone  in  the  Aleian  plain,  devour- 
ing his  soul,  and  avoidii^  the  pathways  of  men,"  *  there 
is  no  implication  that  he  had  sinned,  unless  prosperity 
itself  be  sinful ;  and  the  I'eason  why  Poseidon  is  jealous  of 
the  Fhaeacians  is  becauee  they  invariably  "  give  safe  escort 
to  all  men  " — oOvexa  irofiiroX  air^fiovh  etf*ev  atravrtav? 

In  later  Oreek  Uteratnre,  more  especially  the  drama, 
the  doctrine  ot  the  "  envy  of  the  Gods "  is  sometimes 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  still  more  tragic  idea 
that  the  sins  of  erring  mortals  are  directly  due  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Gods — gutm  deus  vult  perdere  prius 
denientai ;  and  the  germs  of  this  idea,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  are  also  to  be  found  in  Homer.  It  is  true  that  in 
one  remarkable  passage  the  Homeric  Zeus  protests 
^ainat  80  injurious  an  imputation.  "  Lo  you  now,"  says 
/  Zeus,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  fate  of  A^isthus,  "  how 
i  vainly  mortal  men  do  blame  the  gods !  For  of  us  they 
I  say  comes  evil,  whereas  they  even  of  themselves,  through 
,  the  blindness  of  their  own  hearts,  have  sorrows  beyond 
that  which  is  ordained."  *  But  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  the  responsibility  for  sin  is  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  Gods,  and  one  of  Homer's  regular  formulae  for  that 
principle  of  At§  or  Infatuation  from  which,  according  to 
Greek  tragedy,  sia  takes  its  rise,  is  (pphat  i^tXero 
Zeit :  "  blinded  was  I,  and  Zeus  deprived  me  of  my  wits." ' 

1  Od.  5.  118  IT.  B.  and  L.  '  Od.  1.  32ff.  B.  and  L. 
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"  Wliat  could  I  do  7 "  cries  Agamemnon,  when  he  is  at 
last  made  consciona  of  his  crimmal  folly ;  "  it  ia  Qod 
who  aocomplisheth  alL  Eldest  daughter  of  Zeus  is  AiA 
who  blindeth  all,  a  power  of  bane :  delicate  are  her  feet, 
for  not  apon  earth  she  goeth,  bat  walketh  over  the 
heads  of  men,  muHng  men  to  fall ;  and  entangleth  this 
one  or  that"^  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  regard  snch 
passages  as  merely  a  dramatic  expression  of  the  innate 
tendency  of  man  to  blame  the  G^ods  ot  Fate  for  sins  of  hie 
own  ohoosiag,  in  spite  of  the  language  which  Homer  pats 
into  the  mouth  of  Zeos ;  for  the  violation  of  the  treaty 
between  Trojans  and  Greeks  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Hiad  is  ascribed  by  tiie  poet  himself  to  the  immediate 
instigation  of  the  almighty  Father.  "  Forthwith  he 
spake  to  Athene  winged  words :  '  Betake  thee  with  all 
speed  to  the  host,  to  the  midst  of  Trojans  and  Achaians, 
and  essay  that  the  Trojans  may  first  take  upon  them  to 
do  violence  to  the  Achaians  in  their  triumph,  despite  the 
oatb&'"*  We  should  remember  that  man,  in  Homer,  is 
only  a  ira^tov  Oewi — a  plaything  or  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  the  Gods ;  "  he  dwells  but  in  their  sight,  and 
worlffl  but  what  tbeii-  will  is."  On  this  account  it  is, 
and  must  be,  the  Gods  who  are  in  the  last  analysiB 
responsible  for  the  sins  aa  well  as  for  the  sufTeriugs 
of  mankind.  In  other  words,  we  may  say  that  the 
moral  dualism  of  the  Homeric  Gods  is  a  necessary  and 
inevitable  consequence  of  their  all  but  unlimited  control 
of  human  character  and  fate.  In  Homer  there  is  no 
devil  to  bear  the  blame. 

It  remains  to  say  something  of  another  and  not  less 
un&voarable  feature  in  Homer's  conception  of  the  Deity, 
I  mean  the  way  in  which  he  represents  the  Gods  as 
broiling  mankind  by  false  appearances  and  lies.  As 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  "envy  of  the  Gods,"  so  also 
here,  we  can  find  numerous  parallels  in  other  early  races 
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whose  ideas  of  God  have  not  as  jet  been  transformed 
and  spiritualised  by  a  nobler  and  profonnder  estimate  of 
man:  and  it  is  easy  to  detect  survivals  of  this  crude 
belief  in  theologies  of  a  purer  and  more  elevated  type,  Buch 
as,  for  example,  the  **  lying  spirit "  which  Jehovah  put  in 
the  mouth  of  the  prophets  who  prophesied  to  Ahab.' 
But  in  Homer  the  instances  in  which  the  Deity 
deceives  men  to  their  hurt  are  not,  as  in  the  Old 
Testament,  sporadic  and  exceptional;  nor  will  the 
Homeric  critic  be  disposed  to  borrow  the  weapons  of 
some  modem  theologians  and  vainly  try  to  reconcile 
such  passers  with  those  in  which  the  more  developed 
religious  consciousness  of  Greece,  as  it  is  exemplified  in 
Hndar,  for  example,  and  in  Plato,  attributes  perfect 
truthfulness  to  God.  The  classic  example  of  malevolent 
falsehood  on  the  part  of  the  Homeric  Gods  is  the  lying 
dream  which  Zeus  despatches  to  Agamemnon ;  *  but  there 
are  other  not  less  diabolical  episodes,  where  by  their 
unlimited  power  of  self-transformation  the  Gods  mislead 
men  to  their  doom.  Perhaps  the  most  pathetic  instance 
is  where  Athene,  in  the  crisis  of  Hector's  fate,  takes 
her  stand  by  the  side  of  the  hero,  in  the  guise  of  his 
brother  Deipbobus,  in  order  to  lure  him  by  the  hope  of 
fraternal  succour  to  destruction,  and  vanishes  as  soon^  as 
he  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  foe.  "  Then  Hector  knew  the 
truth  in  his  heart,  and  spake  and  said :  '  Ay  me,  now 
verily  the  gods  have  Bummoned  me  to  death.  I  deemed 
the  warrior  DeiphoboB  was  by  my  side,  but  be  is  within 
the  wall,  and  it  was  Athene  who  pl&yed  me  false ' " ' 
We  make  a  grave  mistake  if  we  regard  these  and  similar 
delineations  of  the  divine  nature  in  the  Homeric  poems 
as  having  only  a  poetic  or  dramatic  value.  It  is  part  of 
the  tragedy  of  Homeric  life  that  they  were  believed  to 
be  true.  Homer's  theology  in  this  respect  lags  far 
behind  the  teaching  of  Plato,  to  whom,  as  to  St.  James, 

■  1  KiiigB  iiii.  22  IT.  >  fi.  2.  1  IT.  "  11.  22.  296  IT.  Mj-era. 
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God  13  the  "  Father  of  lighte,  with  whom  is  no  variation, 
neither  shadow  of  turning;" 

We  mnst  admit,  I  think,  that  Tertollian's  unqualified 
condemnation  of  Homer's  theol<^  would  be  justified,  if 
we  had  no  other  pass^ee  to  relj  upon  except  those 
which  I  have  just  quoted.  But  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
Homer,  there  are  not  wantii^  traces  of  higher  and  purer 
conceptions  of  the  Godhead,  and  these  should  also  be 
r^srded  in  any  impartial  appreciation  of  Homer's 
religious  standpoint  If  the  Homeric  Gods  are  givers 
of  evil,  they  are  also  givers  of  good.  "  It  is  Olympian 
Zeus  himself  that  dispenses  happiness  to  men,  to  the 
good  and  to  the  evil,  to  each  according  to  his  will."^ 
Everything  that  makes  life  desirable  is  in  Homer's  way 
of  thinking  a  revelation  of  the  divine  beneficence :  it  is 
the  Gods  to  whom  we  owe  not  only  the  goods  of  body 
and  external  goods,  beauty  and  health,  prosperity  and 
fame  and  wealth,  but  also  the  goods  of  soul,  courage  and 
wisdom  and  righteousness ;  there  is,  in  short,  no  blessing 
of  whicb  they  ore  not  the  causa  If  they  violate  the 
moral  law  themselves,  and  sometimes  lead  mortals  into 
sin,  Homer  nevertheless  r^rds  them  as  the  appointed 
goaidi&os  of  morality  in  general  and  of  justice  in  par- 
ticular :  "  ill  deeds  do  not  prosper " ;  for  the  Gods 
"  honour  justice  and  the  righteous  aete  of  men."  *  -From 
this  point  of  view  the  entire  Odyaiey  may  be  r^rded  as 
one  great  drama  by  the  first  of  tragic  poets '  intended 
"  to  jostify  the  ways  of  God  to  man  "  by  showing  how 
Justice  is  in  the  end  triumphant  over  Sin — 

diicTi  If  inrip  v^piot  ar}(ti 
It  T{Xot  i^XOova-a-   ira8i>r  ti  Tt  FijiriM  tfru.* 

Hut  Homer  himself  was  not  insensible  of  the  profoundly 
moral  aspect  of  the  final  catastrophe  in  the  Odysmy  is 
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clearly  shown  bj  the  words  of  OdysaeoB  &B  he  stands 
among  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  stained  with  blood  and 
soil  of  battle :  "  These  hath  the  destiny  of  the  gods 
overcome,  and  their  own  cruel  deeds,  for  they  honoured 
none  of  earthly  men,  neither  the  good  nor  yet  the  bad, 
that  came  among  them.  Wherefore  they  have  met  a 
ahameful  death  throvgh  their  own  infcUiuUe  deeds''^  In 
these  lines  of  Homer  the  keynote  of  Aeschylean  drama 
is  already  soimded ;  "  the  doer  must  suSier :  so  speaks 
the  immemorial  tala"  ' 

We  have  now  finished  our  necessarily  rapid  and 
imperfect  survey  of  Homer's  representation  of  the  Deity 
and  his  attributes.  In  bis  conception  of  the  divine 
nature  the  two  conspicuous  features  are  polytheism 
and  antbropomorphiEm ;  and  in  connexion  with  the 
divine  attributes,  that  which  is  cbiefiy  deserving  of 
notice  is  the  extraordinary  union  of  naturalism  and 
idealism,  revealing  itself  not  only  in  the  physical,  but 
also  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  attributed  by 
Homer  to  bis  Oods.  In  whatever  way  this  dualism 
should  be  explained,  whether  an  originally  purer  con- 
ception of  the  divine  nature  has  become  contaminated 
by  later  accretions,  or  whether,  as  is  more  generally 
believed,  the  higher  view  has  been  engrafted  on  a  stock 
of  primeval  superstition.  Homer  leaves  the  two  opposing 
factors  side  by  side,  without  any  attempt  to  reconcile 
them. 

That  Homer  was  wholly  unconscious  of  a  contradiction 
which  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  most  casual  and  unintelli- 
gent reader  of  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  is  an  assertion 
which  no  one  will  make  who  has  adequately  realised  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  poetical  endowments  necessary 
to  the  composition  of  so  great  masterpieces;  and  here 
and  there  positive  indications  show  that  he  was  not 
altogether  unaware  of  the  antE^aism.     Like  Euripides, 
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and  other  writers  of  a  more  reflective  age,  the  Homeric 
heroes  frequently  upbraid  the  father  of  Gods  and  men 
for  cruelty,  treachery,  and  deceit;  and  in  one  passage 
of  the  Iliad,  Menelaus  indignantly  points  the  contrast 
between  the  ideal  conception  of  Zeus  as  the  all-wise 
ruler,  and  his  actual  administration  of  human  afbirs. 
"O  father  Zens,  verily  they  say  that  thou  dost  excel 
in  wisdom  all  others,  both  gods  and  men,  and  aU  these 
things  are  from  thea  How  wondrously  dost  thou  re- 
joice in  men  of  violence,  even  the  Trojans,  whose  m^ht 
is  ever  iniquitous,  nor  can  they  have  their  fill  of  the  din 
of  equal  war." '  The  attitude  adopted  by  later  Greek  poets 
and  thinkers  in  view  of  this  inherent  dualism  of  Homeric 
theology,  will  claim  oar  attention  in  due  course ;  but 
at  present  we  must  turn  to  the  second  divisioQ  of  our 
subject,  and  endeavour  to  explain,  as  briefiy  as  may  be 
possible,  what  is  Homer's  view  of  the  duty  of  man  to 
the  higher  powers  by  which  he  is  on  every  side  en- 
compassed. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  the  duty  which 
man,  in  Homer,  owes  to  God,  is  that  he  should  recognise 
and  acknowledge  his  dependence  on  the  divine  authority 
in  every  circumstance  of  life.  This  recognition  is  ex- 
pressed chiefly  in  two  ways,  by  means  of  rel^ious 
observances  or  cult,  and  by  adherence  to  certain  divinely- 
appointed  principles  of  conduct.  The  religious  obser- 
vances by  which  the  Homeric  heroes  testify  to  their 
dependence  on  the  Gods  are  chiefly  sacrifice  and  prayer ; 
and  in  this  connexion  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Platonic  Euthyphro,  who  is  represented  by  Plato  as  the 
incarnation  of  Homeric  orthodoxy,  defines  piety  itself  as 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  sacrifice  and  how  to  pray.' 

In  Homer  it  is  the  sign  of  a  God-fearit^  spirit  to 
offer  many  hecatombs  to  Zeos.^  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  Gods,  the  Homeric  sacrifice  is  a  kind  of  tribute 
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which  the  givers  of  all  good  demaod  as  their  right : 
T^  T^p  Xa;^0/M;'  r^pofi  i)^<i :  ^  and  any  intefiniBaioD  of  the 
payment  is  severely  visited.  ^Artemis  of  the  golden 
throne  had  hroi^ht  a  pU^e  ngptf^  them,  in  vrath  that 
OineoB  ofTered  her  not  the  harvest  first-fniits  on  the  fat 
of  his  garden  land;  for  all  the  other  gods  had  their 
feast  of  hecatombs,  and  only  to  the  daughter  of  great 
Zeus  offered  he  not,  whether  he  foi^t  or  marked  it  not ; 
and  therein  sinned  he  sore  in  his  heart."'  From  the 
standpoint  of  humanity,  sacrifice  is  intended  to  express 
not  so  much  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  past  favours, 
as  the  hope  of  favours  to  come ;  and  hence  it  is  a 
common  formula  in  Homeric  prayers  to  remind  the  God 
of  former  gifts  and  oblations.  ThusNchryses  prays  to 
Apollo :  "  Hearken  to  me,  Lord  of  th^  silver  bow ;  .  .  . 
if  ever  I  built  a  temple  acceptable  unto  thee,  or  if  ever 
I  burnt  to  thee  fat  flesh  of  thighs  of  bulls  or  goats,  do 
thou  accomplish  this  my  desire."'  The  Homeric  view 
of  sacrifice  and  simikr  oblations  is  deeply  engrained  in 
Greek  thoi^ht ;  "  gifts,"  says  Hesiod,  "  prevail  over  Gods 
and  reverend  IdngB,"  *  and  there  was  an  ancient  proverb 
to  the  same  effect — •treWa  S&pa  xal  Beovi.^  Plato  unre- 
servedly condemns  the  doctrine,  holding  that  it  reduces 
worship  to  a  sort  of  ifiwopud}  re^vn  or  art  of  merchandise 
between  Gods  and  men,  and  emphatically  protesting  that 
God  cannot  be  "seduced  by  presents  like  a  villainous 
money-lender."'  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
man  "  who  declares  that  the  Gods  are  always  lenient  to 
the  doers  of  unjust  acts,  if  they  divide  the  spoil  with 
them.  As  if  wolves  were  to  toss  a  pori)ion  of  their  prey 
to  the  dogs,  and  they,  mollified  by  the  gift,  suffered  them 
to  tear  the  flocks,"  ^  But  Homer's  conception  of  sacrifice 
is  susceptible  of  a  somewhat  higher  interpretation  than 
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this,  and  ought  not  to  be  at  once  dismiased  as  irreligiouB. 
It  rests  upon  the  familiar  Cfreek  idea  that  Gode  and  men 
form  a  single  or^nised  society,  with  mutnal  rights  and 
obtigatioQB ;  there  must  be  pietas  in  heaven  if  there  is 
to  be  pietat  on  earth.  We  must  admit,  however,  that 
there  is  little  or  no  hint  of  the  importance  of  true 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper,  such  as  Socrates 
afterwards  inculcates ;  still  less  does  Homer  rise  to  the 
higher  religions  level,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  "  to 
do  justice  and  judgment  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord 
than  sacrifice." ' 
Y  Homer's  conception  of  prayer,  although  in  some 
respects  more  spiritual  and  refined  than  his  view  of 
sacrifice,  involves  a  somewhat  similar  theory  of  the 
relation  between  Gods  and  men.  The  suppliant  does 
not  how  the  knee  or  veil  the  bead,  but  stands  erect, 
raising  his  hands  frankly  and  fearlessly  to  heaven. 
TJoconscions  of  unwort^unese  and  sin,  he  claims  an 
answer,  not  so  much  as  an  act  of  grace,  but  as  a  return 
for  services  which  he  has  rendered  or  will  hereafter 
render  to  the  God.  "  And  lifting  their  hands  to  all  the 
gods  did  each  man  pray  vehemently,  and  chiefiy  prayed 
GetBnian  Kestor,  the  Warden  of  the  Ackaians,  stretcldng 
his  hand  towards  the  starry  heaven :  X  0  father  Zens, 
if  ever  any  one  of  us  in  wheat-b^i^g  Aigos  did 
bum  to  thee  fat  thighs  of  bull  or  sheep,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  return,  and  thou  didst  promise  and 
assent  thereto,  of  these  things  be  thou  mindful,  and 
avert,  Olympian,  the  pitiless  A&y,  nor  suffer  the  Trojans 
thus  to  overcome  the  Achaians.' " '  This  is  the  usual 
type  of  a  Homeric  prayer ;  bat  there  are  not  wanting 
instances  m  which  a  higher  note  is  struck,  and  God  is 
appealed  to  not  as  the  recipient,  hut  as  the  giver  of 
benefits  and  blessings  in  the  past.  "Hearken  to  me, 
god  of  the  silver  bow  ,  .  .  even  as  erst  thou  heardest 
»  Ptov.  «i.  8.  •  JL  16.  SB8  ff.  Luig. 
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my  prayer,  and  didst  me  honour  .  .  .  even  so  now  fulfil 
me  this  my  desire." '  Sometimefi  the  basis  of  the 
appeal  is 

"Qod  of  our  Fftthera,  be  the  Qod 
Of  their  succeeding  race." 

"Hear  me,"  cries  Diomede,  "hear  me,  daughter  of 
aegis-bearing  Zens,  unwearied  maiden!  If  ever  in 
kindly  mood  thou  stoodeet  by  my  father  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  even  so  now  be  thou  likewise  kind  to  me, 
Athene." '  And  there  is  at  least  one  passe^  in  which 
it  is  suggested  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  ensures 
the  readiest  answer  to  prayer :  "  whosoever  obeyetb  the 
Gods,  to  liim  they  gladly  hearken." '  "  To  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams."  For  the  rest,  NSgelsbach  *  has  observed  that 
prayers,  in  Homer,  seldom  express  the  language  of 
praise  or  thanksgiving :  they  are  nearly  always  petitions 
rising  to  the  lips  spontaneously  at  seasons  of  stress  and 
danger,  "  for  it  is  good  to  uplift  the  bands  to  Zeus,  if 
so  be  he  may  have  pity."*  We  are  told  by  Plato 
that  at  the  commencement  of  every  undertaking,  "be 
it  small  or  great,  hSi  who  participate  in  virtue,  to  the 
least  degree,  invariably  invoke  a  God."  °  This  statement 
is  conspicuously  true  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  with  whom 
prayer  ia  a  necessary  prelude  to  successful  endeavour, 
as  we  may  see  from  the  remark  of  Antilochus  on  his 
defeated  rival,  "He  ought  to  have  prayed  to  the 
immortals,  and  then  he  would  not  have  come  in  last 
in  the  race."^  At  a  later  stage  of  Greek  regions 
development,  the  object  prayed  for  by  the  worshipper 
was  sometimes  a  particular  attitude  of  mind  or  state 
of    soul  —  resignation,  let    ns   say,   or   virtue.      Thus 

'  n.  1.  461  ff.  Lwf.  »  R.  24.  801. 

» 11.  E.  116  ff.  Leaf.  •  Tim.  27  C. 

'7L  1.218.  '//.  23.  MB. 
'  Homeriaehe  ThtologU,  p.  212  f. 
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Xenophanes,  for  example,  bids  men  "  pray  for  power  to 
do  that  which  is  right,"  *  and  the  whole  Socratic  ideal 
of  life  and  conduct  is  comprised  in  the  prayer  with 
which  Plato  ends  the  Fka^rut :  ^  "  0  beloved  Fan  and 
oliier  gods  here  present,  grant  me  to  become  fair 
within.  Let  my  oatward  poasessione  be  such  as  at« 
farourable  to  my  inward  life.  May  I  think  the  wise 
man  rich.  Give  me  so  much  gold  as  only  the  tem- 
perate man  can  bear  or  carry."  It  is  hardly  neceasaiy 
to  say  that  for  parallels  to  such  a  prayer  as  this  we 
shonld  look  to  the  New  Testament  and  not  to  Homer. 
The  objects  for  which  a  Homeric  suppliant  entreats  the 
Gods  are  generally  such  as  we  should  expect  in  the 
society  of  the  Homeric  i^,  the  pleasures  of  revenge 
and  victory,  or  deliverance  from  toil  and  danger,  not  yet 
purity  of  heart  and  Ufa  ' 

We  may  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  by  quoting 
the  famous  all^ry,  unique  in  Homer,  where  in  spite 
of  an  implicit  attribution  of  men's  sinfulness  to  the 
agency  of  Zeus,  the  poet  sets  before  us  a  more  truly 
religions  view  of  prayer  than  in  any  other  passf^  of 
his  poems.  "  Prayers  of  penitence  are  daughters  of 
great  Zeus,  halting  and  wrinkled  and  of  eyes  askance, 
that  have  their  twk  withal  to  go  in  the  steps  of  SinJ^ 
(AtS).  "  For  Sin  is  strong  and  fleet  of  foot,  wherefore 
she  far  outrunnetb  all  prayers,  and  goeth  before  them 
over  all  the  earth  making  men  fall,  and  Prayers  follow 
bdund  to  heal  the  harm.  Kow  whosoever  reverenceth 
Zens'  daughters  when  they  draw  near,  him  thsy  greatly 
bless  and  hear  his  petitions ;  but  when  one  denietji 
them  and  stifSy  refuseth,  then  depart  they  and  make 
prayer  unto  Zens  the  son  of  Kronos  that  sin  may  come 
upon  sach  an  one,  that  he  may  fall  and  pay  the 
price."'  Here,  no  doubt,  the  reference  primarily  is 
(0  the  supplications  sddreesed  hy  one  man  to  another ; 
'A-  1.  16  t  »  278  B.  »  n.  «.  602  IT.  U*f. 
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but  if  we  read  the  allegory  in  coDnexion  with  what 
precedea,'  we  are  equally  at  liberty  to  understand  it 
of  prayers  made  to  the  Gods. 

So  much,  then,  by  way  of  explaining  the  spirit 
which  seems  to  animate  all  those  religious  observances 
through  which,  in  Homer,  man  expresses  hia  sense  of 
dependence  on  the  Goda  From  what  I  have  said  you 
will  see  that  piety,  at  this  period  of  Greek  rehgious 
development,  is  chiefly,  though  not  perhajw  exclusively, 
concerned  with  externals.  In  spite  of  the  fatherhood 
of  Zeus,  on  which  Homer  dwells  so  frequently  and 
fondly — "  Father  Zeus,  thou  that  rulest  from  Ida,  most 
glorious  and  most  great"' — there  is  little  su^eetiou 
in  the  Homeric  poems  of  any  spiritual  relationship 
between  God  and  man,  such  as  finds  expression  in 
Lactantius'  definition  of  true  piety :  pittas  nihil  aiitid  est 
quam  Dei  parentis  offnitio.^ 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Homeric  Gods  are  the 
official  guardians  of  justice,  and  in  thair  ex  cathedra 
capacity  take  cognisance  of  good  and  evil  deeds  among 
mankind.  In  a  famous  passage  of  the  Odyssey  we  are 
told  that  "  the  gods,  in  the  likeness  of  strangers  from 
far  countries,  pat  on  all  manner  of  shapes,  and  wander 
through  the  cities,  beholding  the  violence  and  the 
righteousness  of  men."^  It  is  therefore  neceeaary  for 
man  to  express  hie  reoc^ition  of  the  divine  authority 
and  government,  not  merely  by  the  services  of  sacrifice 
and  prayer,  but  throi^h  his  life  and  conduct.  Perhaps 
we  ^11  most  readily  comprehend  this  aspect  of  man's 
duty  towards  the  Gods,  if  we  approach  the  question  on 
its  negative  side,  and  endeavour  to  understand  the 
Homeric  view  of  sin.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem, 
perhaps,  an  anachronism  to  use  the  term  "sin"  in 
connexion  with    Greek   literature.     We  are  frequently 
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told  that  "  Bin  "  is  a  peculiarly  Chrietian,  or  Jewish  and 
Chmtiao  idea ;  and  it  is  an  oft-repeated  statement  that 
the  notion  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  ancient  Greek 
world.  Bnt  when  snch  an  assertion  is  made,  the 
onprejndiced  inquirer  will  pause  and  diBcriminate.  The 
conception  of  sin,  he  will  say,  appears  to  have  two 
aspects,  a  suhjective  and  an  objective.  On  its  subjective 
side,  onr  idea  of  ain  involves  an  element  of  self- 
conscioasness,  a  haunting  sense  of  moral  imperfection 
and  alienation  from  God ;  on  its  objective  side,  it  consists 
in  a  breach  of  morality  or  law,  or  in  the  state  of  mind 
from  which  such  transgression  takes  its  rise.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  what  we  call  the  sense  of  sin  is  com- 
paratively seldom  found  in  Greek  literature,  although 
something  analt^ous  to  it  may  be  detected  in  the 
dramas  of  Aeschylus,  and  also,  perhaps,  in  the  moral  and 
religions  doctrine  of  the  Phaedo  of  Plato.  To  the  half- 
exotic  religious  fratemildes  of  the  Orphic  and  Pytha- 
gorean type  the  consciousness  of  sin  was  probably  familiar 
enough;  and  Stoicism,  at  least  in  some  of  its  later 
developments,  was  no  stranger  to  the  feeling.  But 
neither  the  reflections  nor  the  actions  of  the  Homeric 
heroes  warrant  us  in  attributing  to  them  any  such 
affection  as  may  fairly  he  called  by  this  name :  they  all 
belong  to  the  class  of  souls  which  Professor  James  has 
christened  "  healthy-minded "  or  "  once-born."  If  we 
have  r^ard,  however,  to  the  objective  usage  of  the  word, 
we  are  quite  at  Uberty  to  speak  of  sin  as  having  a  place 
in  the  moral  universe  of  Homer ;  and  a  brief  examination 
of  its  origin  and  nature  will  throw  light  on  the  poet's 
attitude  to  some  of  the  greatest  questions  of  human  life 
and  destiny.  In  what,  then,  according  to  the  view  of 
Homer,  does  ain  consist  ?  We  may  reply,  perhaps,  that 
the  ^here  of  ambition  open  to  the  individual  is  strictly 
limited  in  Homer  by  the  rights  of  his  fellow-men  and 
of  Uie  Qods ;  and  sin  consists  in  the  attempt  to  overstep 
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the  limits  thus  prescribed.  The  eeeeoce  of  ain  is  trKtavt^la, 
self-seeking,  or  self -assertion :  it  is  accompanied  by  over- 
weening arrogance  and  pride,  and  recks  not  either  "  of 
the  Gods  that  hold  the  wide  heaven,  or  of  men's  indigna- 
tion in  after  day&"^  The  last  st^e  is  reached  when 
the  sinner  in  his  blind  self-confidence  becomes,  like 
Mezentius  in  the  Aetuid  of  Viipl,  a  cotUemptor  dimim. 
"And  BO  would  he  have  fled  his  doom,  albeit  hated  by 
Athene,  bad  be  not  let  a  proud  word  fall  in  the  fatal 
darkening  of  his  heart.  He  said  that  in  the  gods' 
despite  be  had  escaped  the  great  gulf  of  the  sea;  and 
Poseidon  beard  bis  loud  bcusting  .  .  .  and  smote  the 
rock  Gyraean  and  cleft  it  in  twain.  .  .  .  And  the  rock 
bore  him  down  inttt  the  vast  and  heaving  deep ;  so  there 
he  perished  when  be  had  drunk  of  the  salt  sea  water."  ' 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  can  recognise  in  Homer  the  germs 
of  moral  and  religious  ideas  wbidi  are  afterwards  more 
fully  developed  by  el^iac  and  dramatic  poetry,  in 
particular  the  doctrine  which  bids  us  remember  our 
mortality  and  cherish  only  mortal  aspirations ;  but  they 
are  only  the  germs,  and  it  is  vain,  of  course,  to  look  for 
anything  further  in  the  Homeric  poema 

In  its  essential  nature,  therefore,  according  to  the 
Homeric  view,  sin  would  appear  to  be  a  breach  of  the 
golden  law  of  moderation.  What  are  we  to  suppose  to 
be.  its  immediate  cause  ?  Anc^  with  whom  cU>es  the 
ultimate  responsibility  rest  7  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
prevailingly  intellectual  character  of  Greek  morality  that 
Homer,  in  common  with  later  Greek  thinkers,  should 
attribute  the  origin  of  sin  to  iafatuation  rather  than  to 
a  depraved  condition  of  the  will.  The  sinner  is  a  fool  or  a 
madman,  rather  than  a  knave :  his  intellect  is  darkened, 
and  be  falls.  Nor,  as  a  rule,  is  the  sinner  himself  con- 
sidered to  be  primarily  responsible  for  his  destruction : 
be  is  merely  the  involuntary  victim  of  circumstance,  or 

■  Od.  21.  3Sr.  *  Od.  ^.  G02ff.  B.  and  L. 
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AtS,  or  Zeua.  The  influence  of  outward  envii'ouiuent 
upon  morality  is  a  faromite  topic  of  Greek  writera,  who 
ftequentlj  show  an  inclination  to  r^rd  affliction  as 
demoralising,  and  prosperity  as  tending  to  improve  the 
character,  in  contrast  with  the  Christian  view  that  out 
of  aufTering  we  are  made  strong.  By  way  of  illustration, 
wo  may  refer  to  the  history  of  words  like  ttoiuj/jo?  and 
Ikoj^pm,  the  original  meaning  of  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  "  toiiwom,"  "  afSicted,"  whereas  in  classical 
Greek  they  more  commonly  mean  "  depraved '' ;  and 
conversely,  the  double  signification  of  dJ  irpdrTeai,  "  do 
well "  and  "  ^ire  well,"  was  thought  by  some  of  the 
Greeks  to  be  significant  of  the  intimate  connexion 
between  pro^ierity  and  virtue.^  According  to  Simonides, 
who  in  this  as  in  other  respects  is  a  trustworthy  exponent 
of  popular  Greek  morality,  "a  man  cannot  but  prove 
evil,  if  hopeless  calamity  overthrow  him.  Every  man ' 
if  he  has  fared  well  is  good ;  evil,  if  ill :  and  for  the 
most  part,  best  are  they  whom  the  Gods  love."*"  The 
principle  that  underlies  this  view  is  aa  old  as  Homer, 
who  expresses  it  in  words  which  are  often  echoed  in 
later  Greek  literature :  "  the  mind  of  men  upon  the 
earth  is  even  as  the  day,  that  is  brought  upon  them  by 
the  father  of  Gods  and  men."'  We  find  a  pathetic 
illustration  of  the  sentiment  in  another  pasB^e  of  the 
Odytsey,  where  it  is  said  that  Zeus  takes  away  the  half 
of  a  man's  virtue,  when  the  day  of  slavery  lays  hold  on 
him.*  Elsewhere,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Homer  is  in 
the  habit  of  laying  the  responsibility  for  the  sin  of 
erring  mortals  at  the  door  of  Atl,  ddest  daughter  of 
Zeuf^  or  Zeus  himself.  "  I  could  not  he  unmindful  of 
Atfi,"  says  Agamemnon,  "who  blinded  me  at  the  fiiBt 
.  .  .  Blinded  was  I,  and  Zeus  bereft  me  of  my  wit." ' 

■  I  hsM  dMlt  with  thja  subject  >  Oj.  18.  ISC  f. 
in  notes  on  PUt«,  Crito  47  E,  *  Od.  17.  332. 
A(;^n>'^.  8  i,  Ave  SSS  D.  *n.  19.  lS6ff.  Mfen. 
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But  in  Homer,  not  less  than  in  Aeschylus,  althoogfa  it 
is  the  Gods  or  Fate  who  are  the  /(m«  tt  origo  mali,  it  is 
the  sinner  who  pays  the  penalty ;  and  the  tragic  irony 
of  his  doom  is  all  the  greater  that  it  conies  from  the 
very  GodB  who  are  ultimately  responsihle  for  his  trans- 
gi-ession.  When,  for  example,  Fandania  Bhoots  the 
arrow  at  Menelaus,  in  defiance  of  the  solemn  treaty 
lately  sworn  between  the  rival  armies,  he  obeys  the 
suggestion  of  Zeus,  who  is  himself  the  guardian  of  oaths 
and  treaties ;  hut  Agamemnon  is  assured  that  the  self- 
same God  will  here^ter  take  vengeance  on  the  Trojana. 
"  Zeus,  the  son  of  £ronos  enthroned  on  h^h,  that 
dwelleth  in  the  heaven,  himself  shall  brandish  over  them 
all  his  lowring  aegis,  in  indignation  at  this  deceit."' 
Homer  is  not  leas  profoundly  convinced  than  Aeschylus 
that  sin,  whatever  its  originating  cause  may  be,  disturbs 
the  moral  equilibrium  of  the  universe ;  and  the  business 
of  the  Oods,  as  upholdera  of  justice,  is  to  restore  the 
balance  by  punishing  the  sinner.  It  matters  not  that 
the  Gods  demand  a  h^her  standard  from  men  than  they 
impose  upon  themselves :  their  duty  is  to  punish  mortals 
tor  excesses  of  which  they  are  always  setting  the  example.^ 
In  80  far  as  we  can  speak  of  a  Homeric  doctrine 
of  punishment  at  all,  it  is  the  retributory  theory 
which  meets  us  in  bis  poems :  his  favourite  phrase 
for  the  divine  vengeance  upon  sin  is  aintta  Spya, 
"  deeds  of  requital,"  "  acts  of  recompense."  We  do 
not  expect  to  find  so  early  as  Homer  any  hint  of  the 
Flatouic  view,  that  pumsbment  is  a  remedial  i^ncy 
intended  to  cure  the  sinner  of  his  vice,  although  the 
vengeance  of  the  God  is  occasionally  represented  by 
the  poet  as  remedial,  or  rather  deterrent,  in  respect  of 
its  influence  upon  others;  for  example,  in  the  prayer 
of  Menelaus  before  the  duel  with  Paris :  "  King  Zeus, 
grant  me   revenge    on   him  that  was    first    to   do  me 

■A  4.  I6ffff.  Leftf.  'Cf.  A.  l^ng.  Born.  Hymtup.  29. 
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VToDg  ...  BO  that  manj'  an  one  of  men  that  shall 
be  hereafter  may  shudder  to  wrong  his  host  that  bath 
shown  him  kindnesB." '  v 

I  have  already  said  that  the  action  of  the  Riai 
and  OdyBsej/,  regarded  as  a  whole,  fulfils  the  law  that 
"  the  doer  most  aufTer  " ;  but  the  posaibilitj  of  atonemect 
for  sin  is  not  excluded.  The  Homeric  Gods  are  not 
implacable :  "  their  hearts  by  incense  and  reverent  vowa 
and  drink-offering  and  bumt-oETering  men  turn  with 
prayer,  so  oft  as  any  tran^resseth  and  doeth  sin."  *  If 
the  sinner  makes  good  what  he  has  done  amiss,  and 
offers  sacrifice  to  the  offended  Grods,  he  may  perchance 
regain  their  favour  and  escape  the  graver  consequences 
of  his  transgression.  In  such  a  piacular  ofTering  there 
is  no  su^estion  of  a  transference  of  guilt  from  the 
sinner  to  the  victim,  no  hint  that  the  j^nimAl  ig  a 
vicarious  sufferer:  all  such  conceptions  imply  a  degree 
of  consciousness  of  sin  which  is  alien  from  the  religious 
sentiment  of  the  Homeric  ^e.  In  Homer  the  sin- 
offering,  like  other  forms  of  sacrifice,  is  conceived  as 
a  gift— Plato  would  call  it  a  bribe — to  the  Gods  in 
the  shape  of  a  meal  or  banquet  designed  to  change 
their  hostility  into  a  friendlier  attitude :  "  the  fragrant 
fire-distilled  essence "  or  xviaa  aecends  to  heaven  and 
the  "  sweet  savour "  turns  away  their  wrath.  But 
although  the  sinner  pleads,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
bis  sacrifice  will  be  accepted ;  and  of  the  many  features 
which  cast  a  shade  of  meluicholy  over  Homeric  life, 
this  is  not  the  least  significant.  In  the  words  of 
Ni^lsbach,  "  Sin  is  certaur,  and  certain  it  is  that  the 
Gods  will  punish  ein;  but  foi^venees  depends  upon 
the  passing  mood,  the  fleeting  temper  of  the  gods, 
and  is  uncertaiiL  Human  \life  in  Homer  is  a  life 
witbont  the  certainty  of  grace."' 

■  H.  S.  351  ff.  Leif.  ■  ffommtde  ThtclegU  p.  3SS. 
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So  mnch  for  the  leading  featuree  of  Homer'a  theology, 
and  the  obligations  which  it  imposes  npon  man.  It 
remains  for  as  to  consider  the  attitude  of  the  poet 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  immortality. 

The  details  of  Homeric  peychol(^  und  eBC!hatol<^7 
have  been  often  discussed  in  recent  years,  but  there 
ia  much  that  still  remains  uncertain  and  obscure;  and 
it  is  a  yrwri  improbable,  I  might  even  say  incredible, 
that  the  authors  of  the  Umd  and  Odyssey  formed  a 
looid  or  consistent  theory  either  of  the  soul  itself  or 
of  the  existence  which  awaits  it  in  the  other  world. 
In  its  broader  outlines,  however,  the  eschatological 
belief  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  clear  enough ;  and  it 
is  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  apprehend  its  general 
character,  because  there  is  archseolc^ical  as  well  ae 
literary  evidence  to  show  that  in  spite  of  the  prevalence 
of  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  views,  the  orthodox  Greek 
conception  of  the  underworld  even  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  was  still  in  the  main  derived  from 
Homer.' 

In  the  Homeric  poems,  and  indeed  in  Greek  literature 
generally,  the  hving  man  is  regarded  not  as  a  single 
indivisible  substance,  but  rather  as  a  union  of  two 
distinct  and  separable  entities,  one  of  which  is  the 
body,  and  the  other  the  souL  To  the  question,  which 
of  these  two  component  factors,  soul  and  body,  con- 
stitute^ what  may  be  called  the  personality  or  ego,  it 
is  not  altogether  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  or  conclusive 
answer.  According  to  one  group  of  passf^es,  it  would 
seem  that  the  actual  self,  the  aiiToi,  descends  into 
Hades  at  death ;  and  as  it  is  usually  the  soul  or  •^yri 
which  is  said  by  Homer  to  pass  into  the  unseen  world, 
we  are  tempted  to  identify  the  ego  with  the  sonL* 
In   other   and   more  remarkable    instances,   where  the 
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body  is  expressly  contrasted  with  the  Boul,  the  epithet 
"self"  is  definitely  applied  to  the  body:  the  deadly 
wrath  of  the  eon  of  Feletis  despatched  to  Hades  maay 
stalwart  sooIb  of  heroes,  and  gave  tkemselms,  that  is, 
their  bodies,  "to  be  a  prey  to  dogs " ; ^  and  again,  - 
"all  night  long  the  soul  of  hapless  Patroclus  stood 
over  me,  wailing  and  lamenting,  and  wondrous  like  it 
was  tinto  himsttlf,"*  Kelying  on  these  two  diverse 
modes  of  expression,  as  well  as  on  other  evidence, 
supplied  in  part  from  comparative  folk-lore,  Bohde  has 
attributed  to  Homer  the  belief  in  a  double  personality, 
the  ■<irvj0  being  a  kind  of  "  alter  ^o,"  "  ein  anderea  ich," 
present  like  an  invisible  gueat  in  the  living  and  visible 
body,  which  constitutes  another  and  companion  "  ego." 
During  life,  so  long  as  we  are  awake  and  conscious, 
the  "  alter  ego "  is  quieeoent ;  but  when  the  body  is 
laid  to  sleep,  the  soul  awakes  and  often  reveals  to 
ua  in  visions  of  the  night  that  which  is  denied  to  us 
in  onr  waking  momenta.  This  interesting  theory  lies 
at  the  root  of  ancient  views  of  divination,  and  we 
shall  have  to  recur  to  it  again  in  later  lectures.  We 
shall  find  reason  for  connecting  it  with  Orphic  and 
Pythagorean  ways  of  thought,  rather  than  with 
indigenous  Greek  culture ;  but  in  the  meantime  it 
must  be  said  that,  although  such  a  view  was  certainly 
familiar  to  Findar,  Aeschylus,  and  Plato,  not  to  speak 
of  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics,  the  evidence  for  ascribing 
it  to  Homer  is  very  alight.  If  we  desire  to  arrive  at 
Homer's  conception  of  the  respective  shares  of  body 
and  soul  in  producing  what  we  may  call  the  true  self  or 
personality  of  the  individual,  we  ought  to  assign  moat 
weight  to  those  places  in  which  the  body  and  soul 
are  contrasted  with  one  another ;  and  in  these,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  the  body,  and  not  the  soul,  which  is 
designated  "  self."  .  That  Homer  is  sometimes  inconaistent 
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ID  his  phraseology,  merely  shows  that  he  was  after  all 
a  poet  and  not  a  psychologist. 

We  may  take  it,  then,  and  the  fact  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  Homeric 
eschatology,  that  in  the  union  of  soul  and  body  which 
we  call  life,  the  body,  rather  than  the  sonl,  supplies 
the  element  of  personality  or  "self."  Or,  if  this  oon- 
clusioD  appears  somewhat  too  definite  and  precise,  ae 
perhaps  it  ia,  for  the  psychological  standpoint  of  so 
primitive  an  e^,  we  may,  I  think,  at  leaat  affirm 
that  Homer  r^ards  the  body  ae  more  essential  to 
the  personality  than  the  soul.  With  the  development 
of  self  -  consciousness  and  the  progress  of  refiective 
thought  in  Greece,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  con- 
ception of  personality  should  be  modified;  and  in  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  it  is 
always  the  soul  —  or  rather,  let  us  say,  the  mind 
(foiH)  —  and  not  the  body,  which  constitutes  the 
man. 

But  to  return  to  Homer.  If  that  which  we  call 
life  is  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  that  which  we  call 
death  is  their  separation.  The  soul  may  leave  the  body 
for  a  time,  as  in  fainting,  for  which  the  later  Qreek 
word  is  Xhto^i^cii',  Iin^i  antnto ; '  but  at  death  the 
partnership  is  finally  dissolved.  The  -^t^,  which  is 
a  material  substance  of  the  nature  of  breath  or  air, 
issues  out  of  the  mouth  or  the  wound:  man's  soul, 
says  Homer,  retumeth  not  again,  "  when  once  it  bath 
passed  the  barrier  of  his  teeth,"'  and  elsewhere,  "the 
soul  through  the  stricken  wound  sped  hastily  away, 
and  darkness  enveloped  his  eyes."*  In  shape,  it  is 
an  eidolon  or  phantom  of  the  living  man ;  as  it  were 
a  shadow,  a  vision  in  a  dream,  a  vapour  of  smoke. 
The  soul  of  Fatroclus  appeared  to  Achilles  in  a  vision 
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of  the  night  "  in  all  things  like  the  man  hiinseU,  in 
Btatore  and  fair  eyes  and  voice,  and  the  raiment  on 
hia  body  waa  the  same." '  Achillea  "  reached  forth 
bia  hands,  but  grasped  him  not ;  for  like  a  vapour 
the  sool  waa  gone  beneath  the  earth  with  a  faint 
shriek."  ^  According  to  Homer,  it  is  only  this  phantom, 
this  image,  that  survives :  what  kind  of  existence  does 
it  lead,  and  where  ?  In  the  answer  to  these  queettons 
we  have  Homer's  whole  conception  of  immortality. 

As  soon  as  the  last  rites  are  fulfilled,  the  soul  crosBss 
once  for  all  the  river,  Oceanus,  it  may  be,  or  Styx,  which 
separates  the  land  of  the  hving  from  that  of  the  dead.* 
Till  then,  it  retains,  apparently,  some  shred  of  substantial 
aemi-corporeal  existence,  hovering  uneasily  between  the 
gate  of  the  nether  world  and  the  body  it  has  left  The 
realm  of  shades,  known  to  Homer  as  Erebus,  lies  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth ;  and  the  entrance  thereto  is  far  in 
the  west,  beyond  the  Ocean  stream  and  the  city  of  the 
Cimmerians,  on  which  the  sun  never  shines,  but  a  pall 
of  deadly  night  broods  evermore.*  Hard  by  the  entrance 
is  "  a  waste  shore  and  the  groves  of  Persephone,  even 
tall  poplar  trees  and  wiUows  that  shed  their  fruit  before 
the  season," '  features  indicative  to  the  Greeks  of  barren- 
ness and  gloom.  The  kingdom  of  the  dead  itself  is  ruled 
over  by  Hades,  "  most  loathly  of  all  the  Gods,"  and 
"  dread  "  Persephona*  In  it  we  read  of  dwellings  dank 
and  gruesome,  the  abomination  of  the  very  gods, — 
fffupSaXe,  eipaivra,  rd  re  a-rvyiowi  OeoL  trep,  — 
and  meadows  of  asphodel,  the  dreariest  of  plants, 
together  with  the  rivers  that  play  so  lai^  a  part  in 
later  Greek  pictures  of  the  underworld,  Acheron> 
Pyriphl^thoD,  Cocytus,  and  Styx,  names  which,  as 
Plato  testifies  in  his  censure  of  Homer'a  eachatology, 

'71.  2S.  «ff.  *0d.  11.  13  ff. 
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"  DO  Greek  could  hear  without  a  thrill  of  horror." ' 
Above  all,  and  to  the  ancient  Greek  this  was  perhaps 
the  most  appaUing  feature,  the  kingdom  of  Hades  was  a 
land  of  perpetual  night :  "  a  land  of  thick  darkness,  as 
darkness  itself ;  a  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  where 
the  light  is  as  darkness," 

The  existence  which  Homer  assigns  to  the  disembodied 
shades  is  if  possible  still  more  terrible  than  the  land  in 
which  they  dwell ;  or  at  least  it  must  have  appeared  so 
to  a  nation  endowed  with  so  abounding  a  sense  of  vitaUty 
as  the  Greeks.  Bohde  puts  the  case  well  when  he 
observes  that  we  do  wrong  to  speak  of  a  future  life  in 
Homer :  it  is  only  a  little  more  life  than  that  of  our 
image  in  a  glass.*  Themselves  only  shadows  or  images 
of  the  living,  breathing  man,  the  departed  spirits  lead 
not  life,  but  only  a  pale  and  ineffectual  shadow  of  life. 
Their  very  utterance  is  but  the  shadow  or  ghost  of  that 
which  we  call  voice :  it  is  a  shrill  attenuated  shriek 
(Tptfew),  a  timorous  inarticulate  cry,  compared  by 
Homer,  when  it  issues  from  many  ghostly  throats  at 
once,  to  the  squeaking  of  a  flock  of  bats  when  it  is 
disturbed,  and  to  the  clamour  of  fowls  flying  terrified  in 
all  directions.'  The  souls  of  the  dead  are  d/wi^i^ 
KAprfva,  "  strengthless  heads,"  wholly  intangible  and  elu- 
sive, without  bones  and  flesh,  without  diaphragm  or  ^phtu, 
and  therefore  destitute  of  intelligence  or  sense,  A^paike^i, 
as  Homer  says;  for  it  is  the  diaphragm  which  is  the 
physical  seat  of  mtelligence  in  the  living  man.*  In  the 
Nekyia  of  the  Odyssey,  which,  though  doubtless  later 
than  the  bulk  of  the  poem,  represents  at  least  a  very 
early  stf^  of  Greek  belief  about  the  future  life,  the 
ghost  of  the  seer  Teiresias  alone  retains  something  of  the 
substantiality  of  actual  physical  existence :  "  the  other 
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souls  flit  to  and  fro  like  sbadowB."  >  In  order  to  recall 
them  for  a  momeot  to  coneciouBnese,  tbe  poet  avails 
himself  of  a  device  that  puts  their  unhappy  situatioD  in 
a  singularly  vivid  light.  Odysseus,  he  tells  us,  "  took 
tbe  sheep  and  cut  their  throats  over  the  trench,  and  the 
dark  blood  flowed  forth,  and  lo,  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
that  be  departed  gathered  them  from  out  of  Ereboe. 
Brides  and  youths  unwed,  and  old  men  of  many  and 
evil  days,  and  tender  maidens  with  grief  yet  fresh  at 
heart;  and  many  there  were,  wounded  with  bronze-shod 
spears,  men  slain  in  fight  with  their  bloody  mail  about 
them.  And  these  many  ghoete  Socked  together  from 
every  side  about  the  trench  with  a  wondrous  cry."  *  The 
eagerness  with  which  they  flock  to  drink  the  life-giving 
draught  is  a  pathetic  indication  of  the  source  of  all  their 
woe.  They  are  both  alive  and  dead :  but  though  alive 
enough  to  feel  that  they  are  dead,  they  are  hardly  dead 
enough  to  foi^t  they  are  alive. 

In  other  respects  the  life  of  the  departed  spirit  is  for 
the  most  part  only  a  spectral  copy  of  its  life  on  earth. 
The  ghostly  Minos,  seated  on  a  throne,  gives  judgment 
as  of  yore,  and  Orion  pursues  along  the  meadows  of 
asphodel  the  very  beasts  he  had  slain  upon  the  lonely 
hills.'  Of  retribution  in  the  lower  world  for  sins 
committed  upon  earth  there  is  but  little  trace  in  Homer. 
The  only  evidence  which  might  be  supposed  to  point  to 
a  peuitentiary  hell  for  mortals  is  in  the  Iliad,  where  we 
read  of  certain  Powers,  called  in  one  place  the  Erinyes, 
who  take  vengeance  on  the  souls  of  the  forsworn.*  It 
has  been  plausibly  conjectured  by  Bohde'  that  the 
reason  why  perjury  seemed  to  necessitate  punishment 
after  death  is  on  account  of  the  penalties  invoked  by  the 
perjurer  upon  himself  in  the  event  of  proving  false  to 

>(M.  10.  493  ff. 
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his  oath  ;  and  if  this  is  so,  we  must  regard  the  doom  of 
perjury  as  exceptiotial.  The  puniehments  of  Tityos, 
Tantalus,  and  Sisyphus  are  familar  from  the  Odystey ;  ^ 
but  these  are  half-heroic  figures,  whose  crimes  gainst 
the  Gods  deserve  and  meet  with  everlasting  torment ; 
and  we  are  certainly  not  justified  in  r^rdiug  them  as 
typical  examples  of  the  fate  in  store  for  desire  and 
avarice  and  pride  in  the  mass  of  human  kind.  As  for 
Tartarus,  the  prototype  of  the  Milbonic  hell,  with  its 
iron  gates  and  hrazen  threshold,  lying  as  far  beneath  the 
earth  as  the  earth  is  beneath  the  heaven,  that  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  generation  of  Gods  whom  Zeus  de- 
throned,* Among  the  ghostly  dwellers  in  the  realm  of 
Hades,  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  honour  prevailiug  in 
the  upper  world  ore  indeed  maintained ;  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  lot  of  the  majority  is  in  any  way  affected 
by  the  good  or  evil  of  their  life  on  earth.  The  same 
monotonous  shadowy  spectre  of  unsubstantial  life  is 
reserved  for  all 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Homeric  picture  of  the  destiny 
awaiting  men  hereafter  is  one  of  totally  unrelieved  gloom. 
An  apparent  exception  has  sometimes  been  found  in  the 
single  passage  of  the  Odyssey  where  Homer  supplies  the 
germ  of  the  later  Greek  belief  in  "  islands  of  the  blest." 
The  old  man  of  the  seas  reveals  to  Menelans  that  be 
shall  escape  the  common  doom  of  mortals : 

"To  thee  it  shall  not  come 
In  the  horse-kind  land  of  Argos  to  meet  thy  death  and  doom. 
But  unto  the  fields  Eljsian  and  the  wide  world's  ntmoet  end. 
Where  dwells  tawny  Rhadamanthus,    the    Deathless  thee  ehall 

Wherein  are  the  softest  life-days  that  men  may  ever  gain ; 
No  snow  and  no  ill  weather,  nor  any  drift  of  rain ; 
But  Ocean  ever  wafteth  the  wind  of  the  shrilly  west. 
On  menfolk  ever  bnathing,  to  give  them  might  and  reat"* 
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Beautiful  as  this  picture  is,  and  imporbant  for  its 
influence  on  the  escbatolc^  of  Pindar,  there  are  two 
considerations  which  show  that  it  ought  not  to  aflect  our 
general  conception  of  the  Homeric  view  of  immortality. 
In  the  first  place,  the  life  of  which  the  poet  here  speaks 
is  a  life  on  earth ;  and  those  to  whom  it  is  vouchsafed 
are  still  alive  in  the  ordinary  Homeric  meaning  of  the 
word,  being  possessed  of  hody  as  well  as  of  souL  The 
Elysiau  plain,  in  short,  is  an  earthly  paradise,  peopled  by 
some  few  happy  individuals  who  are  exempt  from  that 
which  we  call  death.  And,  in  the  second  place,  admission 
to  this  blissful  r^on  is  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  obtained 
by  merit,  bnt  only  by  grace  of  the  immort^s.  Like 
Enoch,  the  dwellers  in  i3ysium  are  not,  because  God  takes 
them.  The  reason  why  MeneUus  is  translated,  according 
to  the  poet,  is  that,  as  the  husband  of  Helen,  he  was 
the  Bon-in-law  of  Zeus:*  and  although  the  proverbial 
jofltice  of  Bhadamanthus  may  have  counted  for  something, 
he  had  Zeus  for  his  father.  The  resemblance  between 
Homer's  deecriptioD  of  Elysium  and  his  description  of 
Olympus,  the  home  of  the  Grods,  untroubled  by  wind  or 
rain  or  snow,  and  bathed  in  everlasting  sunlight,  is  by 
no  means  accidental,  but  seems  to  show  that  the  poet 
ccmceived  of  Elysium  as  a  kind  of  inferior  heaven,  whose 
denizens  are  raised  to  the  rank  of  Gods  by  the  spontaneous 
and  unearned  gift  of  immortality  and  everlasting  youth. 
Inasmuch  as  the  gates  of  this  happy  kingdom  are 
unlocked  by  favour  and  not  by  merit,  there  is  no  more 
religions  import  in  the  Homeric  Elysium  than  can  justly 
be  attributed  to  the  Epicurean  heaven. 

I  have  now  placed  before  you  what  I  take  to  he  the 
most  characteristic  and  important  religious  ideas 
contained  in  the  Homeric  poems.  My  object  has  been 
to  recreate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  kind  of  religious 
atmoephere  which  the  authority  of  Homer  tended  to 
>  od.  i.  Me. 
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diffuse  among  the  Greeks,  in  order  that  we  may  be  the 
hetter  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  philosophic  revolt,  as  well  as  the  progresB 
effected  by  later  Greek  poetry.  With  this  object  in  view, 
I  have  abstained  from  touching  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Homeric  qaestion.  Whether  the  RiaA  and  the  Odytaey  arc 
by  the  same  author  or  not,  and  if  not,  by  what  processes  or 
in  what  different  hands  the  poems  assumed  their  present 
shape — these  and  similar  questions  do  not  concern  us 
here,  Binoe  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Greeks  of 
the  f^  of  Thucydides,  and  probably  still  earlier,  read 
their  Homer  in  essentially  the  shape  in  which  we  read 
him  now,  and  assigned  both  poems  to  the  same  hand. 
For  a  similar  reason  I  have  ignored  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  religion  of  the  Iliad  and  that 
of  the  Odyssey.  There  is  little  or  no  indication  that 
they  were  noticed  by  readers  of  Homer  in  the  Hfth  and 
fourth  centuries  before  Christ ;  and  in  point  of  fact, 
although  we  find  divergencies  of  detail,  and  the  distance 
between  Gods  and  men  grows  somewhat  greater  in  the 
Odyssey,  leading  in  the  later  poem  to  a  somewhat  more 
spiritual  conception  of  the  Godhead,  the  general  religious 
standpoint  is  not  changed. 

There  remains,  however,  a  further  question  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  Homeric  religion  and  the  Homeric 
view  of  life.  The  strain  of  melancholy  running  thi-ougb 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  has  often  been  remarked  upon.  A 
note  of  sadness  is  heard  in  nearly  all  the  refiective 
passages.  "  Surely  there  is  nothing  more  pitiable  than  a 
man  amoi^  all  thii^  that  breathe  and  creep  upon  the 
earth."  ^  "  Of  all  the  creatures  that  breathe  and  creep 
upon  the  earth,  man  is  the  feeblest  that  earth  nourishes."' 
A  multitude  of  passages  might  be  quoted  in  illustration 
of  such  sentiments  as  these.  In  Homer,  of  course,  unlike 
the  poets  of  the  Greek  anthology,  the  pathetic  vein  is 
'/I.  17.  4«f.  *od.\%.  laot 
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free  from  every  element  of  seU-aiialysis  or  atfectaCion. 
To  what  extent  is  Homer's  meUnchoIy  a  natural  or 
necessary  consequence  of  the  Homeric  faith  ?  It  ia 
impossible,  of  course,  to  distinguish  between  caiise  and 
effect  in  any  inquiry  of  this  kind ;  but  no  one  who 
realises  bow  entirely  man,  in  Homer,  is  dependent  on  the 
Gods,  will  deny  that  Homer's  ideas  of  the  Godhead  and 
of  immortality  are  closely  connected  with  his  general 
conception  of  human  life  and  destiny.  The  actual 
services  of  religion,  indeed,  in  the  Homeric  poems,  are  for 
the  most  part  associated  with  aentimenta  of  joy  and 
gladness.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  beautiful  and 
characteristic  expression  of  this  phase  of  Greek  feeling 
than  in  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  where  the  poet  telle  how 
"  the  loi^-robed  lonians  gather  "  in  honour  of  the  God  of 
Delos,  "  with  children  and  shame-fast  wives.  .  .  .  Who  bo 
then  encountered  them  at  the  gathering  of  the  lonians, 
would  say  that  they  are  exempt  from  eld  and  death, 
beholding  these  so  gracious,  and  would  be  glad  at  heart, 
lootdog  on  the  men  and  fair-girdled  women,  and  their 
much  wealth,  and  their  swift  galleys."^  And  in  the 
Hiad  we  read  that  "  the  livelong  day  they  propitiated  the 
God  with  song,  chanting  the  beautiful  paean,  the  sons  of 
the  Achaeans,  singing  to  the  Far-darter ;  and  his  heart 
rejoiced  to  hear."'  Even  in  such  passives  as  these, 
however,  an  ominous  note  is  sometimes  struck.  "  Thus 
she  spake  praying ;  but  Fallas  Athene  averted  her  face."  ' 
"  I  offered  him  up  to  Zeus,  even  to  the  eon  of  Cronos, 
who  dweUs  in  the  dark  clouds,  and  ie  lord  of  all  .  .  . 
BtU  he  heeded  Jtot  the  tacrifice,  hut  was  devising  how  my 
decked  ships  and  my  dear  company  might  perish  utterly."  * 
And  if  we  consider  the  theoretical  side  of  Homer's 
religion,  we  shall  find  no  lack  of  reasons  for  the  under- 
current of   sadness  in   his    poems.      The   existence   of 
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physical  evil  and  sufferiog  is  accepted  by  Homer  aa  a  fact 
from  which  there  \b  no  escape,  and  ascribed,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  God&  "  This 
is  the  lot  tbe  gods  have  spun  for  miserable  men,  that  tbey 
should  live  in  pain ;  yet  themselves  are  Borrowless."  ^  It 
gives  additional  bittemees  to  the  cup  of  human  misery 
that  the  sufferer  is  uniformly  represented  as  one  who  is 
hated  by  the  very  Groda  who  are  responsible  for  his 
calamities ;  *  nor  can  he  who  has  incurred  the  hatred  of 
Heaven  expect  the  sympathy  of  man.  It  is  true  that  the 
Gods  are  givers  of  good  as  well  as  of  evil ;  but  on  the  floor 
of  Zeus  there  are  two  urns  of  evil  to  one  of  good.  They 
'  control  the  destinies  of  individuals  and  nations,  and  even, 
it  woold  seem,  of  humanity  in  general ;  but  whatever  the 
principle  of  then-  administration  may  be,  and  it  often 
varies  with  the  mood  or  passion  of  the  moment,  their 
primary  concern  is  not  the  good  or  happiness  of  those 
whom  they  direct.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  speak  as  if 
it  were  unworthy  of  the  blessed  Gods  to  vex  themselves 
about  the  creatures  of  a  day.  "  Shaker  of  the  earth," 
says  Apollo  to  Poseidon,  "  of  no  sound  mind  wouldst  thou 
repute  me  if  I  should  fight  against  thee  for  the  sake  of 
pitiful  mortals,  who  like  unto  leaves  now  live  in  glowing 
life,  consuming  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  now  (^ain  pine 
into  death.  Let  us  with  all  speed  cease  from  combat, 
and  let  them  do  battle  by  themselves."  *  At  other  times 
there  is  nothing  to  which  they  will  not  stoop  on  behalf  of 
their  favourites  \  but  their  sympathies  are  usually  deter- 
mined by  motives  of  self-interest  and  self-regard,  and 
even  where  his  religious  idealism  soars  highest.  Homer  is 
far  removed  from  the  Socratic  belief  in  a  providence 
overruling  all  things  for  the  good  of  man ;  nor  indeed  was 
such  a  conception  possible  for  him  without  an  entire 
transformation  of  his  idea  of  Qod. 
'  tt.  24.  G2G  r.  Vljm.  ■  11.  21.  462  ft.  Myers. 
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With  r^ard  to  moial  evil,  which  Homer  Bimilarly 
accepts  aa  an  indisputable  reality,  the  case  is  Btill  worse ; 
for  though  the  Gods  are  the  appointed  guardians  of 
justice,  the  tx  officio  cbampioDB  of  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe,  they  deUberately  lead  men  into  sin,  are  tbem- 
eelvea  the  slaves  of  sensuality,  envious,  lying,  and  revenge- 
ful :  in  one  word,  as  I  have  already  said,  guilty  of  all  tiie 
excesses  which  they  punish  in  their  inferiors.  That  it  is 
a  function  of  the  Godhead  to  serve  as  a  moral  ideal  to 
mankind,  is  a  belief  of  which  there  ia  only,  I  think,  one 
solitary  indication  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Fhoenix  implores 
Achilles  to  relent  on  the  ground  that  even  the  Gods  are 
moved  by  prayer:  trrpeirroX  Si  re  Koi  fftol  avroi} 
In  point  of  fact,  any  one  who  practised  the  Pythagorean 
maxim  "Follow  God,"  taking  Homer's  Gods  for  his 
example,  would  have  been  scouted  both  by  Gods  and 
men  in  the  Homeric  age.  The  mainspring  of  Homeric 
morality  is  not  the  imiicUia  Dei,  but  that  which  Homer 
calls  ot&w,  a  word  which  combines  the  meanings  of 
"  noble  shame  "  or  pudor  with  r^rd  for  the  opinion  of 
one's  fellow-men,  and  possibly  also  fear  of  the  divine 
vengeance.  It  is  the  voice  of  alSai<;  speaking  in  the 
heart  of  man  that  tells  him  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong.  A  further  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  although 
in  their  official  capacity  the  Gods  rarely  leave  wicked- 
ness nnpunished,  we  seldom  hear  of  their  rewarding 
virtue  There  is,  indeed,  one  well-known  passage  of  the 
Odyggey  where  the  poet  tells  of  "  the  blameless  Idi^  who 
feareth  the  Gods  and  uj^oldeth  justice;  and  the  black 
earth  yields  him  wheat  and  barley,  and  the  trees  are 
heavy  with  fruit,  and  his  flocks  and  herds  grow  and 
multiply,  and  the  sea  provides  Ssb,  by  reason  of  bis  good 
guidance ;  and  the  people  prosper  under  him."  '  But  this 
passage  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  unique  in  Homer ;  and  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  stratum  of  religious  ideas 
'  n.  B.  497.  '  IB.  109  ff. 
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which  he  represents  that  the  punishment  of  sin  is  con- 
sidered far  more  necessary  than  the  recompense  of  yirtu& 
For  the  most  part,  virtue,  in  Homer,  is  its  own  reward. 
Kor  is  there  any  prospect  that  the  inequaUties  and  evils 
of  this  present  life  will  be  redressed  hereafter.  On  the 
contrary,  of  all  the  visions  of  futurity  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  man  has  conjured  up,  none,  perhaps,  is  more 
utterly  and  hopelessly  sad  than  that  of  Homer.  There 
is  a  world  of  pathos  in  the  lament  of  the  dead  Achillea : 
"  Speak  not  consolingly  of  death  to  me,  O  great  Odysseus ! 
Sooner  would  I  be  the  slave  of  another,  in  the  house 
of  a  penniless  wight  who  had  no  great  livelihood,  than 
king  of  all  the  dead." '  And  thus,  as  it  is  said  by  Gruppe, 
"  behind  the  woe,  in  which  he  deems  himself  to  live,  the 
Homeric  Greek  beholds  a  greater,  never-ending  woe  to 
come."  ' 

If  I  have  dwelt,  perhaps  at  disproportionate  length,  on 
the  darker  features  of  the  Homeric  religion,  it  is  in  order 
that  we  may  the  more  readily  understand  and  appreciate 
the  motives  which  prompted  the  philosophic  revolt.  But 
there  is  another  aspect  of  the  picture,  to  which  I  have 
hardly  yet  referred  at  all;  and  that  is  the  moral 
grandeur  of  the  Homeric  man.  In  this  respect  Homer 
to  a  large  extent  deserved  to  be,  what  we  have  already 
seen  that  he  was,  the  teacher  of  Greece.  His  poems 
abound  in  lessons  of  piety,  moderation,  and  truth ;  the 
virtues  of  family,  sodal,  and  political  life,  friendship 
and  charity,  consideration  for  the  rigbte  of  others, 
chivalry  and  courage,  are  embodied  in  many  imperish- 
able examples.  Nor  does  the  so-caUed  melancholy  of 
Homer  ever  degenerate  into  the  inert  and  hopeless 
pessimism  that  bewails  with  folded  hands  the  miseries 
of  human  life.  Kothing  in  his  poems  can  fairly  be 
compared  with  the  pessimistic  cry  that  is  often  heard 
in  Greek  poetry  from  Theognis  onwards :  "  Best  it  is  not 
>  Od.  II.  188  ff.  ■  OriKk.  Myth.  p.  1010. 
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to  be  bom ;  and  Dext  beet;,  beii^  born,  to  die  as  sood 
as  possible."  *  On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  the  conBidera- 
tion  of  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  nian,  the  brevity 
aod  ancertainty  of  human  life,  which  rouses  Hornet's 
heroes  to  their  greatest  eSbrta  "  Ah  friend,"  Sarpedon 
makes  appeal  to  Glaucus,  "  if  once  escaped  from  this 
battle,  we  were  For  ever  to  be  ageless  and  immortal, 
neither  wonld  I  fight  myself  in  the  foremost;  ranks,  nor 
woold  I  send  thee  into  the  war  that  giveth  men  renown, 
but  DOW — for  assuredly  ten  thoosand  fates  of  death  do 
every  way  beset  us,  and  these  no  mortal  may  escape 
□or  avoid — now  let  us  go  forward,  whether  we  shall 
give  glory  to  other  men,  or  others  to  ua"  *  "  Here,"  as 
Professor  Butcher  has  said,  "  the  dark  destiny  of  man 
is  the  very  motive  which  prompts  to  heroism," '  Down 
to  the  latest  times,  Achilles  was  the  ideal  of  Greek 
ehivalry;  and  it  is  jost  this  motive  that  determined 
Achillee  to  choose  a  brief  and  strenuous  life  in  preference 
to  unlaboriouB  length  of  days  at  home.  And  everywhere 
there  is  the  same  upward  impulse,  the  same  indomitable 
desire  to  climb  the  rough  and  steep  ascent  of  the  hill 
of  excellence  —  aUv  apuTr€vetv  ical  lirelpa)(av  Sfiftevai 
&XXm>.  That  Greek  philosophy  had  reason  to  fall  foul 
of  the  Homeric  Gods,  is  only  too  true ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Plato,  when  he  condemns  the  educator 
of  Greece,  allows  sufficient  weight  to  the  great  and  abiding 
influence  of  Homer's  idealisation  of  man. 

'  Theog.  43C  B.  *  AgKdt  of  Iht  Orttk  Oenim  p. 
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LECTURE  IV 

FHOM  HESIOD  TO  BACCHYLIDES 

In  the  present  lectuie,  we  have  firet  to  examine  the 
theolt^  of  Hesiod ;  and  afterwards  we  shall  endeavour 
to  see  how  the  principal  religious  ideas  of  Homer  and 
Heeded  were  further  developed  and  expanded  in  lyric, 
el^iac,  and  iambic  poetry  from  Archilochus  down  to 
Bacchylides.  Although  Pindar  falls  within  the  period 
we  are  about  to  discuss,  his  importance  is  bo  great  that 
he  must  be  reserved  for  separate  treatment  hereafter. 

The  poems  of  Hesiod  which  require  to  be  considered 
are  the  Works  and  Bays  and  the  Theogony.  That  the 
bulk  of  the  Works  and  Days  is  from  the  hand  of  Hesiod, 
may  be  taken  as  generally  admitted.  Fausanias,  indeed, 
informs  us  that  it  was  the  only  Hesiodic  work  whioh 
the  Boeotians  of  Helicon  conceded  to  be  genuine.^ 
About  the  The(^ony  there  is  more  doubt.  In  bis 
Sisioire  de  la  littirature  Checgue,*  M.  Croiset  maintains 
that  the  poem  is  later  than  Hesiod,  though  emanating 
from  the  Hesiodic  school :  he  ie  inclined  to  assign  it 
to  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  whereas 
Heeiod  beloi^,  he  thinks,  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighth. 
Other  historians  of  Greek  literature,  for  example, 
Wilhelm  Christ,  while  admitting  the  presence  of  inter- 
polated pasBE^es,  consider  that  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  poem  is  by  Hesiod ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
testimony  already  quoted  from  Fausanias,  it  would  seem 
that    the    Hesiodic    authorship    was    never    seriously 

>  ii.  SI,  4.  >  i.  p.  608  S. 
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qneetioned  in  antiqnitj.  There  is,  moreover,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  both  the  Wvrki  and  Bai/s  and 
the  Theog(my  were  read  by  the  Gteeks  of  the  fifth 
centory  B.C  in  nearly  the  form  which  they  now  present ; 
80  that  we  may  use  each  of  the  two  poems  indifferently  I 
in  order  to  illuatrate  the  religious  ideas  which  the' 
ancientB  associated  with  the  name  of  Hesiod. 

Whether  or  not  the  Theogony  is  later  in  point  of  date, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  represents  an  earlier 
stratum  of  religious  thought  than  we  meet  with  in  the 
Works  and  Days.  The  poem  is  at  once  a  cosmc^ny  and 
a  theogony;  but  as  th«  primitive  cosmological  causes — 
Chaos,  Earth,  and  Eros — are  deified,  it  has  tjie  appearance 
of  a  theogony  from  first  to  last. .  Many,  if  not  moat,  of 
the  genealogies  and  legends  were  doubtless  borrowed  from 
earlier  and  in  some  cases  pre-Homeric  hymns.  The  poet 
attempts  to  sift  and  simplify  the  mass  of  current  mytho- 
logical  detail,  and  embody  it  in  a  kind  of  imperfectly 
co-ordinated  system.  Here  and  there  we  seem  to  have 
a  purely  aetiological  myth ; '  and  a  few  of  the  deities  are 
little  more  than  poetical  personificationa  In  following 
the  successive  generations  of  the  Gods,  as  described  by 
Hesiod,  we  are  sensible  of  a  gradual  progress  from  anarchy 
and  violence  to  order  and  law ;  but  it  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  this  is  the  dominating  idea  of  the  poem,  since 
tbe  writer  is  for  the  most  part  satisfied  to  narrate  his 
story,  without  betraying,  except  perhaps  in  a  single 
passage,'  any  consciouBneBB  of  its  ethical  or  religious 
import. 

The  doctrine  which  concerns  us  chiefly  in  the  Theogony 
is  that  of  separate  dynasties  of  Gods  succeeding  one 
another  in  order  of  time — the  dynasties  of  Uranus, 
Cronus,  and  Zeus,'  The  poet  of  the  Theogony  is  the  first 
Greek  writer  who  gives  full  and  definite  expression  to 
this  idea.     In  Homer  there  are  only  a  few  faint  traces 

'  Aff.  C86-S67.  'SSl-SSS.  MGtff.,  IGfiff.,  61Tff. 
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of  the  doctrme.  The  Riad  Bpeaks  of  Cronus  as  over- 
thrown by  Zeus  and  imprisoQed  in  Tartarus  "  below  the 
earth  and  the  unbarvested  sea." '  But  Homer  says 
nothing  about  a  dynasty  of  Gods  antecedent  to  Cronus 
and  under  the  sway  of  Uranus ;  and,  as  Mr.  Leaf  remarks, 
"  the  whole  question  of  these  dynasties  before  Zeus,  as 
they  are  presented  in  Homer,  is  too  vague  to  admit  of 
a  certain  solution ;  when  we  come  to  Hesiod  we  find 
that  Greek  belief  has  passed  into  quite  another  stage, 
that  of  harmonizing  the  incoherent  and  inconsistent 
legends  handed  down,  probably  from  sources  dififering 
by  wide  distances  both  of  race  and  place." '  Does  the 
author  of  the  Theogony  recognise  any  principle  or  power 
above  and  beyond  these  transitory  Gods,  and  determining 
their  succession  ?  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  this 
question  is  indirectly  touched  upon  by  Aeschylus,  who 
appears  to  find  such  a  principle  in  Destiny  or  Fate ;  and 
in  Hesiod,  too,  there  are  one  or  two  suggestions  of  this 
idea.'  For  the  rest,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Tkeogony, 
as  vas  inevitable  from  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  is 
full  of  those  grossly  naturalistic  legends  to  which  Greek 
philosophy  took  just  exception.  From  the  later  or 
ethical  point  of  view,  Hesiod's  theology  in  this  poem  is 
incomparably  cruder  than  that  of  the  Miad  and  Odyssey. 
"  There  is  violence  and  rudeness,"  says  Grote,  "  in  the 
Homeric  gods,  hut  the  great  genius  of  Grecian  Epic  is 
no  way  accountable  for  the  stories  of  Uranos  and  Kronos 
—  the  standing  reproach  against  Pagan  l^ndsry 
narrative."  *  Throughout  the  whole  poem  the  conception 
of  the  Gods  as  moral  beings  scarcely  appears  at  all ;  the 
assessors  even  of  Zeus  himself  are  Violence  and  Force 
rather  than  Justice ;  *  and  the  only  ethical  powers,  strictly 
so  called,  would  seem  to  be  the  Molpat  or  Fates,  who 

■  1(.  304  I  cf.  8.  479  ff.  *  Hiitorp  tg  Oraee  i.  p.  13. 

*  n.  on  il.  S.  479.  '  385  S.  ;  cf.   661  f.  (hostility  of 

*  464,  atrtxi  ol  rirparo  Of  iri  Zeos  to  bomuikiDd). 
TuJl  JtsuSnu  .  cf.  476,  SIM 
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"  visiliiig  the  trsn^reasions  of  men  sad  Gods  never  cease 
from  their  dread  wrath,  antil  they  have  ioflicted  dire 
retributioo  on  him  who  hae  sinued."  ^ 

Turning  now  to  the  eecond  poem,  we  may  say, 
I  think,  that  no  work  of  ancient  literature  more  faith- 
fully reflects  the  moral  and  religious  beliefs  of  its 
author  than  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod.  The 
'  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  tone  leave  no  doubt  that 
here  at  least  the  poet  ia  speaking  "  true  things."  *  As 
in  the  Iliad,  so  also  in  the  Works  and  Days,  man  is 
wholly  dependent  on  the  Oods  in  every  relation  of  life.' 
Zens,  the  king  of  the  immortals,  is  also  the  supreme 
governor  of  men :  his  eye  is  all-seeing,  his  mind  all- 
knowing — wavra  tSoti/  ^to^  otftSaXfio^  xal  iravra  vo^a^:* 
but  we  can  with  difBcuUy  spy  out  his  thoi^ht:*  "there 
is  no  prophet  among  men  upon  the  earth  who  shall  know 
the  mind  of  a^ia-b^ring  Zeus."  *  Among  the  attributes 
of  Zeus,  the  poet  chiefly  insists  upon  Justice.  It  is  from 
Zens,  he  says,  that  straight  judgments  proceed.^  The 
maiden  Justice  is  "daughter  of  Zeus,  glorified  and 
honoured  by  the  Gods  who  dwell  in  Olympus.  And 
whensoever  one  doeth  her  an  iiyury  with  wrongful 
chiding,  straightway  she  takes  her  seat  by  the  side  of 
Esther  Zeus,  the  son  of  Cronus,  and  tells  bim  the  thoughts 
of  unjust  men,  that  the  people  may  pay  for  the  infatua* 
tion  of  princes,  whp  with  baneful  thoughts  turn  aside 
from  the  straight  path  through  wrongful  judgments."' 
In  his  capacity  as  guardian  of  Justice,  Zeus  is  served  by 
a  host  of  invisible  daemons  or  messei^ers.  "  Thrice  ten 
thonsand  are  the  servants  of  Zeus  upon  the  all-sustaining 
earth,  immortal,  watchers  of  men  that  are  doomed  to  die ; 
who  watch  deeds  of  justice  and  works  of  wickedness 

'  230  S:  ;  of.  79S  S.  (pnuiiliment  *  481. 
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passing  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth  in  a  garment  of  miet." ' 
Heeiod  is  the  firet  Greek  writer  in  whom  we  find  the 
notion  of  daemons,  or  beings  intermediate  between  Grods 
and  men.  In  Homer  it  is  not  the  daemons  but  the  Gods 
themsetvee  who  "  in  the  likeness  of  strangers  from 
another  country  roam  throughout  the  cities,  surveying 
the  insolence  and  righteousness  of  men."  *  The  difference 
between  the  two  poets  in  this  respect  is  one  amor^ 
several  indications  '  that  in  Hesiod's  time  the  Gods  were 
felt  to  be  more  distant  from  men  than  in  the  heroic  age : 
though  he  believes  in  a  common  origin  for  Gods  and 
men,*  it  is  of  the  golden  ^  that  he  is  thinloDg  when 
in  a  fr^ment  preserved  by  Origeo  he  speaks  of  the 
"  common  feasts  and  common  meeting-places  of  immortal 
Gods  and  men  that  are  subject  unto  death."  ^  We  may 
regard  the  Hesiodic  conception  as  the  earliest  symptom 
of  a  tendency  that  afterwards  became  prominent  in  Greek 
philosophical  thought  —  the  tendency  to  remove  the 
Supreme  Being  from  direct  and  immediate  participation 
in  human  affairs,  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  intermediate 
order  of  beings  who  are  as  it  were  the  vehicles  of  com- 
m\mication  between  God  and  man.'  But  in  Hesiod  these 
daemons  are  still  no  more  than  the  invisible  poUce  of 
Zeus.'  They  resemble  the  recording  angel  of  later  Greek 
popular  belief,* 

We  have  seen  that  in  Homer  the  justice  of  Zeus  is 
chiefly  shown  in  the  punishment  of  insolence  or  sin. 
On  this  topic  Heeiod  also  lays  the  greatest  stress :  *  in 
one  place  he  enumerates  among  the  calamities  that  over- 
take the  country  of  evil  men,  famine  and  pestilence, 
barrenness,  destruction  of  armies  and  walls  and  ships.^" 

<2E2ff.  i  cf.  122tr.  b;   tbo   Stoica:    see  von   Amim, 
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Though  Justice  may  delay  her  coming,  she  comes  at  ' 
last ; '  and  others  besides  the  gtiiltj  individual  may  be 
involved  in  the  catastropha*  But  Hesiod  dwells  more 
fondly  than  Homer  on  the  converse  of  this  doctrine ;  and 
he  r^ards  the  prosperity  vouchsafed  to  the  virtuous  as 
descending  also  to  their  sons.^  Peace,  the  nurturer 
of  youth,  makes  her  home  in  the  city  whose  rulers 
are  just :  the  inhabitants  are  free  from  the  scouigq 
of  famine  and  sin-engendered  woe,  and  enjoy  abund- 
ance of  good  cheer :  "  the  earth  yields  them  plentiful 
subsistence ;  on  the  mountains  the  oak-tree  bears  them 
acorns  on  its  topmost  branches,  and  in  its  trunk  bees 
make  their  home ;  and  fleecy  sheep  are  laden  with  wool. 
Wives  bear  children  who  resemble  their  parents.  They, 
flourish  in  continual  prosperity:  nor  do  they  go  to' 
sea  on  ships,  tor  the  grain-giving  earth  yields  them' 
fruit."  *  This  is  one  of  the  passages  selected  by  Plato  to 
illustrate  what  he  considers  the  immorality  of  Greek 
poetry :  virtue  should  be  praised,  he  argues,  not  for  its 
results,  but  for  itself."  We  must  allow  that  Hesiod:. 
generally  points  to  their  consequences  as  a  sufficient 
motive  for  choosing  virtue  and  rejecting  vice:  but  the 
same  criticism  might,  of  course,  be  appUed  to  popular 
teachers  of  morality  in  general,  and  particularly  to  many 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament.' 

The  observancee  by  which  in  Hesiod  men  are  to  ex- 
prees  their  obligations  to  the  heavenly  powers  are  the 
same  as  in  Homer — libation,  sacrifice,  and  prayer ;  but 
the  sentiment  associated  with  them  hardly  attains  so 
high  a  level  of  rel^ous  feeling.  The  most  characteristic 
embodiment  of  the  poet's  view  of  worship  is  contained  in 
a  passage  that  clearly  indicates  the  self-regarding  nature 
of  Heeiodic  morality.     "  Offer  sacrifice  to  the  immortal 

■21S-218,  SSSf.  *23Eir. 
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Gods  according  to  thine  ability,  with  pure  heart  and  band 
{arpim  iwl  KaiBapoi),  and  bum  withal  the  goodly  fat  of 
thighs :  at  other  timee  propitiate  them  with  libations  and 
iucenee,  both  when  thou  retireet  to  rest  and  when  the 
sacred  dawn  has  come,  that  they  may  have  a  heart  and 
soul  propitiate  unto  thee :  that  bo  thou  mayest  buy  thy 
neighbour's  lot  of  land,  and  not  he  thine." ' 

As  between  man  and  man,  the  divinely  appointed  rule 
of  conduct  is  "  bo  just."  Thia  is  the  ever-recurring  ex- 
'  hortation  tbroughoat  the  poem.'  It  is  justice,  in  Hesiod's 
view,  as  in  that  of  the  Platonic  Protagoras,'  which  is  the 
distinguifihing  feature  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals :  "  This  law  hath  the  son  of  Cronus  ordained  for 
fiebee  and  wild  beasts  and  winged  birds,  that  they  should 
devour  one  another,  for  there  is  no  justice  among  them  : 
but  unto  men  he  hath  given  justice,  which  is  far  the 
best"  *  If  we  press  thia  sentiment  for  all  it  is  worth,  we 
may  see  in  it  a  conception  of  the  universe  according  to 
which  man  is  placed  in  the  world  not  to  conspire  with, 
but  to  fight  against  the  law  of  brute  force  that  prevails 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  a  con- 
demnation in  advance  of  the  "eanmt«l  morality"  some- 
times advocated  in  the  age  of  the  Sophists :  and  Hesiod 
indeed  expressly  inveighs  against  the  ;^«f»>S/«(u  of  his 
own  times,  men  whose  principle  of  conduct  is  that "  might 
is  right." '  Among  positive  duties,  the  poet  lays  stress 
on  kindness  to  suppliants,  strangers,  and  orphans,  on 
respect  for  parents  and  the  marriage-tie,  and  on 
hospitality  to  friends.  While  praising  riches,  if  justly 
acquired,  he  applauds  contented  poverty,  and  disapproves 
of  the  mad  pursuit  of  wealth.'  A  multitude  of  additional 
precepts  is  contained  in  the  poem,  some  of  them  relating 
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to  ceremonial  obligations,  and  reminding  us  frequently  of 
the  Pythagorean  symbola :  *  but  the  only  other  point 
which  it  concerns  ub  to  notice  is  that  Hesiod  regards  it 
aa  hardly  less  incumbent  on  the  virtuous  man  to  requite 
evil  for  evil  than  to  return  good  for  good.  "  If  thy 
comrade  is  the  first  to  do  thee  an  imkindness  either  in 
word  or  in  deed,  foi^t  not  to  requite  him  twofold ; 
bowbeit,  if  he  would  lead  thee  again  into  friendship,  and 
is  willing  to  make   restitution,  do  not  say  him  nay."* 

~e  have  here  what  is  perhaps  the  Srat  expression 
Greek  literature  of  the  sentiment  sometimes  held 
be   the   most  distinctive  mark  of    Pagan  morality, 

Love  your  friends  and  bate  your  enemies."^  This 
Uuxim  is  not,  however,  exclusively  Pagan,  but  char- 
acteristic of  primitive  ethics  in  general ;  not  a  few 
illustrations  of  it  might  be  quoted  from  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.*  In  Greek  literature  it  is 
all  but  universal  down  to  the  time  of  Socrates, 
although,  if  we  trust  our  authorities,  there  was  at  least 
one  famous  Greek  who  at  an  early  period  withheld  his 
assent.  To  Pittacus  of  Mitylene  were  ascribed  the 
sayings,  "Foigiveness  is  better  than  revenge,"  and 
"  Speak  no  evil  of  a  friend,  or  even  of  an  enemy,"  ' 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  moral  and  religious 
teaching  of  the  Works  and  Days  without  regard  to 
Heaiod's  general  view  of  the  course  of  human  affairs. 
This  is  contained  in  the  legend  of  five  successive  i^s  of 
mankind.'  Whatever  the  immediate  sources  of  the 
I^end  may  have  been,  it  has  its  roots  in  man's  innate 
tendency  to  glorify  the  past,  and  the  underlying  notion 
is  that  of  a  progressive  though  not  altt^tber  nninter- 
mpted  deterioration  from  a  primitive  state  of  innocence 

■  3SS-3S2,  71G  E  *  8m  Wwteniurck,    The  Origva 
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and  bties.  In  each  of  these  respects  the  myth  offers  a 
curiouB  contrast  to  the  Theogon^,  in  which  order  gradually 
prevails  over  chaos. 

The  main  features  of  the  golden  age,  which  Hesiod 
places  in  the  reign  of  Cronus,  are  such  as  we  find  in 
later  descriptions  of  the  same  period.^  Men  and  Gods 
were  united  in  a  far  closer  harmony  than  now,*  and 
pain  and  sorrow  were  unknown.  "  Like  Gods,  they  lived 
with  hearts  void  of  care  .  .  .  nor  did  pitiable  old  age 
come  upon  them,  but  vnth  hands  like  feet  and  feet  like 
hands  (woBai  Kal  xetpat  Ofiohi)  they  had  joy  in 
banquets  evermore,  beyond  the  reach  of  woe ;  and  they 
died  as  though  subdued  by  sleep."  The  earth  spontane- 
ously yielded  all  manner  of  fruits ;  and  vegetarianism 
was  universal.^  After  death,  the  men  of  the  golden  age 
become  "  good  daemons  above  the  ground,  givers  of 
wealth  to  mortal  men  " — apparently  a  different  order  of 
spirite  from  those  already  mentioned.*  The  obscure 
words  which  I  have  italicised  receive  perhaps  some  hght 
from  the  burlesque  account  in  Plato's  Sj/mpodum  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  frame  before  the  creation  of 
women :  in  those  days  man,  we  are  told,  was  androgynous 
and  round,  with  four  hands  and  four  feet,  constructed,  it 
would  seem,  on  the  same  plan,  and  rendering  it  easy  to 
travel  rapidly  from  place  to  place  by  a  series  of 
somersaults.'     In    any   caae,  it  is   tolerably  clear  that 

,  women  were  unknown  in  the  Hesiodic  golden  age :  for 
with  women  evil  came  into  the  world ;  and  Pandora,  the 

'  mother  of  womankind,  was  created  in  the  reign  not  of 
Cronus,  but  of  Zeus.* 

We  should  stray  too  far  from  our  subject  if  we 
described  the  three  races  that  intervene  between  the 
period  of  gold  and  the  period  of  iron :  still  less  can  we 

'  See  esp.  Plato,  rol.  271  Dff.  '  189  E. 

'Cr.A- IS^CoetUing.  •70-98;    cf.     Thtog.     671-690, 
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here  attempt  to  discuss  the  many  unsolved  problems  in 
Hesiod's  account  of  the  silver  and  bronze  races.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that  the  ^^  of  heroes,  which  the  poet 
interposes  between  the  bronze  age  and  the  iron,  is  a 
reversion  to  a  h^her  type,  prompted  by  the  almost 
nuiversal  impulse  of  Greek  writers  to  idealise  the  life 
depicted  in  the  Homeric  poems.  As  for  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  heroes,  some,  says  Hesiod,  were  exempted  from 
death,  and  transported  by  Zeus  to  the  farthest  limits  of 
the  world ;  where  they  "  dwell  with  hearts  free  from 
care,  in  the  islands  of  the  blest,  by  the  deep-eddyii^ 
Ocean  stream,  blessed  heroes,  for  whom  the  grain-giving 
earth  yields  sweet  fruit  abundantly  three  times  a  year."  ^ 
Last  comes  the  age  of  iron,  in  which  the  poet  laments 
that  hie  own  imhappy  Iqt  is  cast.  "  Would  that  I  had 
never  lived  among  the  fifth  race  of  men,  but  had  either 
died  before  or  hten.  &am  /ofer  [  For  now  it  is  the  iron 
^e ;  nor  ever  shall  they  cease  from  weariness  and  woe 
by  day,  nor  from  destruction  by  night :  but  the  Gods  will 
send  cruel  cares.  Yet  even  for  them  shall  good  be  mixed 
nith  eviL  But  Zens  will  destroy  even  this  race  of 
mortals,  whm,  men  have  grey  haws  at  their  birth,"  In 
point  of  morality,  mankind  will  reach  the  lowest  depth : 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  family  life  will  be  dissolved : 
there  will  be  no  respect  for  parents  and  Gods,  no  regard 
for  truth  and  justice :  might  is  right,  and  the  workers 
of  evil  deeds  alone  are  honoured,  until  at  last,  Aidos 
and  Nemesis,  folding  their  white  robes  about  them, 
leave  the  world  and  seek  refuge  with  the  immortala  ^ 
Some  have  asserted  that  Greek  literature  holds  out  no 
hope  of  a  golden  age  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  past. 
But  it  is  clear  from  the  words  in  italics  that  Hesiod 
believes  the  iron  age  to  be  not  less  transient  than  the 
others,  and  anticipates  a  happier  period  after  the  present 
.  era  is  fulfilled.  The  end  will  come,  according  to  the 
'  170  (f.  »  174-201. 
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poet,  when  children  are  bom  grey-headed.  Now  in  a 
Testament  quoted  by  Dr.  James  in  his  discuBsion  of  the 
Revelation  of  PettT}  we  are  told  that  among  the  s^b  of 
the  end  shall  he  "  children  whose  appearance  shall  be  as 
of  thoae  advanced  in  years :  for  they  that  are  bom  shall 
be  white-haired."  And  according  to  the  myth  of  the 
■  Politicus,  between  which  and  the  Heeiodic  fomi  of  the 
legend  now  under  consideration  there  are  several  points 
of  contact,  the  golden  {^  returns  just  when  disorder  is 
at  its  worst;  and  in  the  golden  ^e,  instead  of  being 
bora  young  and  growing  old,  men  are  bom  from  the 
earth  with  grey  hairs,  and  pass  through  middle  age  to 
youth  and  childhood,  till  they  fade  away.'  In  view  of 
these  and  other  parallels,'  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  Hesiodic  story  of  five  t^es  is  part  of  a  general  theory 
of  recurrent  oycles  in  the  life  of  the  universe,  such  as  we 
meet  with  in  Empedocles.  In  any  case  it  contains,  as 
we  have  eeen,  a  hint  which  is  fulfilled  in  the  later 
doctrine  of  the  a^oKaTdtnavK  or  restoration  of  all 
things.* 

The  pesaimiBm  which  shows  itself  in  Hcaiod's  descrip- 
tion of  the  iron  age  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
characteristics  of   his   poetry.     "  The   earth,"  he   says, 

i "  is  full  of  evils,  and  so  is  the  sea — trKeb^  /tev  ffop 
f(ua  KOK&v,  trKeiri  Se  BiXcurffa :  by  day  and  night 
diseases  visit  men  unbidden,  bearing  evils  to  mortals, 
silently ;  for   Zeus,  the   lord  of  coimsel,  hath   denied 

'them  speech.""  What  is  the  , origin  of  all  this  woe? 
The  answer  of  Hesiod  is  given  in  the  legends  of 
Prometheus  and  Pandora,  tn  the  days  when  the  Gods 
were  at  strife  with  mortals,  Prometheus,  the  champion 
of  humanity,  attempted  to  deceive  the  king  of  heaven 
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in  the  matter  of  aacrificial  ofTeringe.  Though  fully 
cognisant  of  the  fraud, — observe  how  the  divine  omni- 
science is  agfun  implied/ — ZeuB  allowed  bimBelf  to  be 
cheated,  "  for  he  was  brooding  evil  ^ainat  men,  evit 
that  ehonld  be  accompliahed."  In  revenge,  he  deprived 
tiie  human  race  of  fire :  but  Prometheus  stole  it  back. 
Thereupon  Zeus  bound  hia  enemy  with  indissoluble 
fetters  and  sent  an  eagle  to  prey  upon  his  liver,  till 
in  the  fulness  of  time  came  Heracles,  who  with  the 
consent  of  Zeus  slew  the  eagle  and  released  Prometheus. 
ManMnd  was  punished  by  the  creation  of  woman.  Out 
of  earth  and  water  Hephaestus  compacted  a  female 
shape,  which  the  Gods  and  Goddeasea  invested  with  every 
charm ;  and  Epimetheus  or  Afterthought  received  her 
from  the  bands  of  Hermea,  foi^tful  that  hia  brother 
Prometheus  had  forbidden  him  in  advance  to  accept 
any  gift  from  Zeus.  The  woman  opened  the  casket  of 
evil,*  and  did  not  replace  the  lid  until  all  the  calamities 
of  human  life,  Hope  only  excepted,'  had  streamed 
forth* 

The  legend  of  Prometheus  is  one  into  which  an 
infinite  amount  of  meaning  can  be  read.  The  quarrel 
between  God  and  man,  the  appearance  of  Prometheua 
on  behalf  of  mortals  and  hia  sufferings  for  their  sake, 
hia  ultimate  deliverance  by  the  son  of  Zeus  and  the 
conseqaent  reconciliation  between  man  and  God :  these 
are  topics  on  which  much  might  be  said.  But  Hesiod 
waa  probably  quite  unconscious  of  the  deeper  religious 
ideas  which  the  story  is  fitted  to  surest.  Aa  for  the 
Pandora  myth,  though  in  part,  perhapa,  an  allegory,  it 
seems  clearly  to  imply  that  the  creation  of  woman  was 
later  than  that  of  man,''  and  initiated  his  miafortimes. 

'  Sae  p.  71.  thooght,  tee  Bntoher,  AipeeU  qf 

*  8m  aboTB  p.  04.     For  pBialleli  Qu  Orai:  Gauut  p,  ISO. 

to  thu  oonoeptiaii,  we  Fnier  on  *  0.  D.  47-106  ;  Th^.  B12-BS9. 

-         ■     L  24.  7.  ■  Of.  PUto,  Pel.  271  E,   Tint. 


*  On  Aril  u  an  evil  in  Oreok      90  E  f. 
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The  strain   of   uuBogynism  in  Greek  Uteratttte  b^as 
with  Hesiod* 

In  Hesiod,  aa  little  as  in  Homer,  are  the  miseries  of 
human  life  alleviated  by  the  prospect  of  a  happier 
existence  after  death.  The  earthly  paradise  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Works  and  Lays — the  so-called  "  islands 
of  the  blest " — is  inaccessible  to  ordinary  mortals,  being 
reserved  for  a  few  divine  favourites  of  the  heroic  ^&' 
We  have  seen  that  the  departed  spirits  of  the  golden 
f^  become  daemons  on  the  earth : '  those  of  the  silver 
age  occupy  a  somewhat  similar  position  in  the  under- 
world.*  Of  the  men  of  the  bronze  era  it  is  said  that 
they  descended  to  "  the  dank  balls  of  chill  Hades,  and 
jWere  no  more  known."'  Hesiod  is  silent  as  to  the 
future  state  of  the  men  of  iron :  but  the  presumption 
is  that  they  too  enter  all-receivii^  Hades.  In  the 
Theogony,  we  read  of  the  dc^  Cerberus,  pitiless  gate- 
keeper of  the  house  of  Death,  who  fawns  on  those  who 
enter  the  dismal  abode,  but  "  suffers  them  not  to  leave 
^iun ;  but  keeping  strict  watch  devours  any  whom  he 
catches  trjdng  to  go  outside  the  gates  of  mighty  Hades 
and  dread  Persephone."' 
I  The  only  way  of  mitigating  the  ills  of  life,  according 
I  to  Hesiod,  is  by  stem  and  unremitting  toil  It  is  vain 
I  to  sit  idle  and  hope:'  Hope  is  ever  a  deceiver:  we 
must  be  up  and  doing.  Kothing  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  Works  avd  Days  than  exhortations  to  work^  The 
inherent  digni^  of  labour  finds  apt  expression  in  the 
famous  verse,  ip^ov  S'  ouSkv  8vei&a^,  aepyeCi}  Se  t'  SveiSot,* 
Heracles,  the  type  of  the  strenuous  life,  is  called 
mmjporaToi;  xal  aptar<K,  "  the  best  and  most  laborious  of 
men." '"      In  Hesiod  the  duty  of  work,  hke  the  other 

'  Thtog.  690-M2,  •  788  ff. 

»  0.  D.  laU-lTS.  T  0.  D.  «»-B01. 

'p.76.   Cf.  PlBto,^.  T.  469A.  ■  298-316,  SSSff.,  410-^13, 4S8  f. 

*  0.  D.  141  r.  •  811. 
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duty  on  which  he  insifite  ao  mach — that  of  being  just — 
derives  its  sauctioa  from  the  divine  ordinance;  and 
Virtue  ia  the  pri^e  of  toil.  "  Unto  WickednesB  men 
attain  with  ease,  and  in  laige  numbers :  for  the  road 
is  short,  and  she  dwells  very  near.  But  in  front  of 
Virtue  the  inunortals  have  set  labour  and  the  sweat 
of  the  brow :  the  path  is  long  and  steep,  and  rough  at 
the  first;  but  when  the  summit  is  reached,  the  way, 
though  hard  before,  is  thenceforth  easy."  *  We  are 
reminded  of  the  Christian  sentiment,  "  Wide  is  the  gate, 
and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and 
many  be  they  that  enter  in  thereby.  For  narrow  is 
the  gate,  and  straitened  the  way,  that  leadeth  unto  life, 
and  few  be  they  that  find  it." ' 

So  much,  then,  tor  the  moral  and  rehgious  teaching 
of  the  poetry  of  Hesiod.  The  main  difference  between 
Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poetry  is  that  the  former  is 
predominantly  Ideal,  the  latter  predominantly  practical 
and  realistic ;  and  it  is  just  this  presence  of  idealism 
which  gives  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyney  a  h%her  religious 
as  well  as  poetical  value  than  either  the  Thftogony  or 
the  Works  and  Days  can  claim. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  further  develop- 
ment in  gnomic  poetry  of  the  ideas  we  have  hitherto 
examined,  a  word  or  two  must  be  said  in  passing  about 
the  body  of  poems  known  as  the  Homeric  Syrnns,  the 
oldest  of  which  probably  date  from  the  period  inter- 
venii^;  between  the  Works  and  Days  and  the  rise  of 
gnomic  poetry.  The  best  known  and  perhaps  the  earliest 
of  these  hymns  is  the  hymn  to  the  Italian  Apollo, 
which  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it  is  combined 
with  a  later  and  inferior  poem  in  honour  of  Apollo 
of  Delphi,  the  production,  it  would  seem,  of  a  writer 
of  the    Hesiodic   school.'      ta  the   first   of   these  two 
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poema  occuis  the  already  quoted  deecriptiOD  of  the 
feetival  of  Apollo  at  Deloa,  whither  the  loDianB  gathered 
with  "  their  children  and  Hhame  -  fast  wives "  to  do 
honour  to  the  God.'  Apollo  in  the  hymn  Btands  next 
in  dignitj  to  Zeus,  and  ie  the  prophet  of  his  unerring 
counsel  to  mankind.  The  whole  poem  is  pervaded  by 
the  eeoBe  of  abounding  vitality  and  joy  which  the  worship 
of  Apollo  usually  inspired  among  the  Greeks.  The 
later  hymn,  which  relates  the  slaying  of  the  Pythian 
dragooesB  by  Apollo,  and  the  founding  of  the  Delphian 
oracle,  contains  a  curious  passage  in  which  the  suffer- 
ings of  humanity  are  represented  as  furnishing  a  theme 
of  song  to  the  immortals.  When  Apollo  plays  the 
lyre  before  the  assembled  Olympians,  "all  the  Mnsee 
together  with  sweet  voice  in  antiphonal  chant  reply- 
ing, sing  of  the  imperishable  gifts  of  the  Gods,  and 
the  BofTerings  of  men,  all  that  they  endure  from  the 
hands  of  the  undying  Grods,  lives  witless  and  helpless, 
men  unavailing  to  find  remede  for  death  or  buckler 
against  old  ^e."* 

Of  the  other  Homeric  hymns,  those  that  celebrate 
Hermes  and  Aphrodite  exhibit  the  divine  nature  in  a  far 
from  favourable  light :  but  the  hymn  to  Demeter  Is  of  quite 
another  kind ;  and  the  story  of  the  Goddess  seeking  for 
her  lost  child  is  told  by  the  poet  with  a  tendemess  and 
purity  of  feeling  seldom  surpassed  in  ancient  literature. 
In  the  history  of  Greek  leli^ous  thought  the  poem  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  the  earliest  literary  document  in 
which  the  promise  is  made  of  a  happier  lot  hereafter  to 
those  who  have  been  initiated.  When  Demeter*8  anger 
is  appeased  by  the  restoration  of  her  daughter  for  two 
parts  of  the  year,  she  revealed  to  Eumolpos  and  Celeos 
"  the  manner  of  her  rites,  and  taught  them  her  goodly 
mysteries,  holy  mysteries  which  none  may  violate,  or 
>  aee  p.  6S. 
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search  into,  or  doibo  abroad,  for  the  great  corse  from  the 
God  restrains  the  voice.  Happy  ia  he  among  deathly 
men  who  hath  beh^d  these  things.  And  he  that  is 
nninitiate,  and  hath  no  lot  in  them,  bath  never  eqnal  lot 
in  death  beneath  the  mnrky  gloom." '  Whether  or  not 
the  Elensinian  myateries  expressly  taught  the  doctrine 
of  immortality, — and  the  prevailing  view  dnoe  Lobeck  ia 
that  they  tanght  no  positive  doctrines  at  all, — it  ui  clearly 
established  by  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  themselves 
that  initiation  was  believed  to  be  a  passport  to  bappinesB 
in  the  future  world.' 

Tnming  now  from  epic  to  lyric  and  el^ac  poetry,  let 
us  endeavour  to  see  how  the  foundation  laid  by  Homer 
and  Heaiod  was  built  upon  by  their  sncceeaors  from 
Archilochus  in  the  seventh  to  Baccbylidea  in  the  fifth 
century  RC.  Our  material  is  in  most  cases  too  scanty 
to  permit  na  to  frame  a  theory  of  development,  and 
assign  to  each  particular  poet  a  definite  place  in  the 
hiatorioal  evolution  of  rel^ions  thoi^ht.  On  this 
account  I  will  take  the  important  topics  singly,  and 
illustrate  them  from  the  period  as  a  whole.  One  general 
statement  may  be  made  in  advance :  the  connexion 
between  religion  and  moraUty  ia  not  lees  close  in  the 
poets  we  are  about  to  consider  than  it  ia  in  Homer  and 
Heeiod.  The  moral  law  still  derives  its  binding  force,  not, 
indeed,  from  the  example,  but  from  the  ordinances  of  Zens. 

A  notable  feature  in  the  theology  of  these  poets 
is  the  way  in  which  the  figure  of  Zeus  dwarfs  and 
obecnrea  all  the  other  divine  personalities.  Whereas  in 
Homer  the  inferior  Goda  play  a  targe  part  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe,  and  are  frequently  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  supreme  God,  there  is  now  hardly  any  trace 
of  divided  couasels  in  Olympus,  and  we  hear  compara- 

■  474  rr.  L&ng.  Cr.  Pindu,  /r.  Sike*  and  AUsn  ia  tbeir  note  «ii 
1>7,  infra  p.  137  n.  1.  line  480. 

*  8m  the  puaigM  refarted  to  b; 
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tively  little  of  the  aecondary  deities :  the  divine  workii^ 
in  nature  and  espedaliy  in  human  affairs  is  generally 
associated  with  the  name  of  Zeua.  "  Zeua,  the  loud 
thunderer,  controls  the  isBues  of  all  things,  and  disposes 
them  according  to  his  will " :  ^  he  is  "  the  source  of  all,  the 
leader  of  all,"  *  the  "  all-ruler,"  the  "  father  moat  high  " 
{fifffivrvTrmap),  and  so  on,^  To  assert  that  Zeus 
was  uniformly  represented  as  more  powerful  than 
Destiny,  would  douhtlees  be  incorrect :  on  this  subject 
Greek  thinkers  were  seldom  quite  consistent  with  them- 
selves. But  in  early  lyric  and  el^jiao  poetry  there  are, 
I  think,  no  examples  of  conflict  or  antagonism  between 
the  two  powers ;  and  beyond  doubt  the  prevailing  rule 
is  to  identify  Fate  with  the  ordinance  or  law  of  Zeus 
and  the  immortals.  lAke  Homer,  Solon  also  speaks  of  the 
aZira  Aw^,  the  destiny  that  proceeds  from  Zeiu,*  and 
treats  the  dispensations  of  Fate  (jiaXpa)  aa  equivalent 
to  the  gifts  of  the  immortals  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.^  In  Bacchylides,  too,  we  meet  with  expressions 
like  "  the  destined  ordinance  of  Zeus,"  the  "  all-powerful 
Fate  that  cometh  from  the  Gfods."*  Here  and  there, 
where  Zeus  is  distinguished  from  the  Fates,  the  same 
religious  veneration  which  Zeus  himself  inspires  is  offered 
to  his  ministers.  A  remarkable  fragment  of  a  prayer  by 
an  unknown  author,  who  lived,  perhaps,  in  the  time  of 
Bacchylides,  furnishes  a  case  in  point.  Aisa,  Clotho,  and 
Lachesis,  nearest  of  all  the  Gods  to  the  throne  of  Zeus, 
the  powers  who  ratify  his  will,  are  invoked  to  send  down 
the  blessings  of  law  and  justice  and  peace  upon  the 
poet's  country.^  There  is  also,  perhaps,  a  touch  of  half- 
religious  resignation  in  the  curiously  Stoic  language  of 
Theognifi :    "  All    must    suffer  what  Fate   has   decreed ; 

1  Sem.  1.  1  f.  ed.  Bcrgk-Hillar.  •  IS,  83. 

»  Terp.  1.  •  3.  25.  IB,  24.     Cr.  Theog.  1033, 

*  Bacch^l.  IS.  66,  G.  169.  "  Q\k  fated  gifts  of  the  Goda." 
*2.1f.    C£  eiOr  fwlfn,  12.  SO  ;  ' /T.  SO ndsQi. 

0nC  luSf^  Sam.  7.  104. 
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but  what  Fate  baa  decreed,  I  will  Buffer  without 
fear."  >  We  may  compare  the  words  of  Cleanthes  the 
Stoic :  "  Lead  me,  O  Zeus,  and  thou  too.  Fate,  wherever 
ye  have  appointed  me  to  go.  I  will  follow  fearlessly : 
or  if  I  {jay  the  coward  and  refuse,  I  needs  most  follow 
jnst  the  same."  * 

The  complete  dependaioe  of  man  upon  the  Gods  is  a 
common  theme  of  lyric  and  elegiac  poetiy.  "  Ko  man," 
says  Theognis,  "  is  happy  or  poor  or  bad  or  good  without 
divine  agency." '  And  in  Simonides  we  read :  "  Unto 
excellence  none  attainetb,  neither  city  nor  mortal,  without 
the  Gods."  *  The  language  in  which  we  are  bidden  to  put 
our  trust  in  them  is  not  nnf  reqnently  steeped  in  teligious 
feeling.  "  Pray  to  the  Gods :  with  the  Gods  is  might, 
surely  without  the  Gods  is  neither  evil  nor  good  to 
men."  *  tws  6toK  r^ew  &wavTa — "  trust  ^  to  the  Gods ; 
many  a  time  they  lift  from  out  their  troubles  those 
who  lie  on  the  black  earth."  '  Tyrtaeus  encour^ee  the 
Spartans  by  remindii^  them  that  "  Zeus  bath  not  yet 
bowed  down  bis  neck  ":''  Uie  Lord  God  etill  reigneth.  At 
the  same  time,  we  feel  that  there  is  now  a  greater 
distance  between  the  Godhead  and  mankind  than  in  the 
Homeric  age.  Oan  man  by  searching  find  out  God? 
'  Solon's  reply  is  in  the  negative:  the  mind  of  the 
immortals  is  altogether  hidden  from  men.^  "All  our 
thoughts  are  vain,"  cries  Thec^;nis,  "  and  we  have  no 
knowledge:  but  the  Gtods  accomplish  all  according  to 
their  will"* 

As  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  bo  also  in  the  elegiac  poets, 
Zens  is  above  all  things  the  dispenser  of  justice.  A 
striking  quatrain  of  Archilochns  represents  him  as  the 

'  Sm  M  tuSpa  raStiw,  o6ti  tiUuta  *  Arab.  U  ;  of.  71. 

rahir,  SIS.  '  tCwv  Ztii  sMra  \^i»   tx't, 

*A.  91  PMnon.  S.  2.    Cf.  Soph.  B.  174. 
'  186  f.  "  16. 

*  44.  •  141  f. 

'  IWg.  171  f.  i  «f.  816  It.,  66S. 
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rewarder  of  right  and  the  avenger  of  wrong  not  only 
among  men,  but  also  among  the  lower  aaimal&  "  0 
father  Zeus,  thine  is  the  dominion  of  heaven :  thou  seeet 
meo's  deeds  of  wickedness  and  right :  thou  regardest  the 
insolenoe  and  justice  of  beasts." '  As  usti&l,  however, 
the  punishment  of  sin  is  dwelt  upon  more  often  than  the 
reward  of  virtua  Both  Solon  and  Theisms  declare  that 
Wealth,  if  justly  acquired,  stands  sure :  but  tbey  lay 
decidedly  most  emphasis  on  the  converse  principle,  that 
ill-gotten  gain  leads  to  destruction.^  "  Justice,"  according 
to  Solon,  "  though  she  keep  silence,  knows  what  is  and 
what  hath  been,  and  surely  comes  to  take  her  fill  of 
vengeance  at  the  last."  '  In  a  h^hly  poetical  passage  he 
compares  the  vengeance  of  Zeus  to  a  wind  that  springs 
up  suddenly,  spreading  devastation  on  sea  and  land,  till 
rising  to  heaven  it  scatters  the  clouds,  and  the  sun  again 
idiines  forth.  Qod  "  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  be 
quick  to  anger  at  each  offence ;  yet  he  will  not  always 
^ore  the  sinner,  but  will  reveal  him  in  the  end.  One 
pays  the  penalty  now,  another  afterwards.  If  the  guilty 
escape,  and  the  doom  ordained  of  Heaven  fall  not  upon 
themselves,  it  will  surely  fall  hereafter :  the  innocent  will 
suffer  for  the  guilty,  their  chUdren,  perhaps,  or  later 
generations."  * 

The  passage  just  quoted  is  tbe  more  deeervii^  of  our 
attention,  because  in  tiie  literature  of  Greece  it  is  one  of 
tbe  earliest  passE^es  in  which  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are 
explicitly  said  to  be  visited  on  the  children.  Tbe 
doctrine  is  characteristic  of  a  particular  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  moral  consciousness ;  ^  and  you  will 
remember  that  in  its  Hebrew  form  it  is  emphatically 
condemned  by  Jereouah  and  Ezekiel  "  In  those  days 
they  shall  say  no  more,  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour 

1  84.  Cf.  ABsch.  Ag.  66  ff.  *  IZ  17  ff. 

■  Sol,  12,  7  ff.  ;  Theog.  197  ff.  '  See  Weatannwok,   Origin  and 

■  3.  IS  f.  Dn«iapttttHi  etc  p.  49  ff. 
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grapes,  and  the  duldren's  teeth  are  set  od  edge.  But 
every  one  shall  die  for  bis  own  iniquity."  *  More  than 
any  other  of  the  el^jac  poete,  Tbeo^s  is  afflicted  by 
the  moral  chaos  of  the  world ;  and  Jie,  too,  condemns, 
Dot  indeed  the  doctrine,  but  the  stem  reality  which  it 
expraflBesi  "  When  the  childrea  of  an  unjust  father 
follow  after  justice  in  thou^t  and  act,  dreading  thy 
wiath,  0  son  of  Cronus,  loving  righteousness  from  the 
first  among  their  fellow-citizena,  let  them  not  pay  for  the 
transgressions  of  their  sires  I  As  it  is,  the  doer  esoapee, 
and  another  is  punished."'  The  same  poet  elsewhere 
remonstrates  with  Zeus  for  treating  the  r^hteous  and 
the  unrighteous  alika  "  Dear  Zens,  I  wonder  at  thee : 
^ou  art  the  lord  of  all;  thou  hast  great  power  and 
honour,  and  knowest  well  the  thoughts  of  each  man's 
heart  How  then,  son  of  Cronus,  dost  thou  think  fit  to 
deal  the  same  measure  to  sinful  and  just,  careless  whether 
their  hearts  are  turned  to  moderation  or  to  insolence  ? "  ' 
N'ay  more,  the  wicked  prosper,  and  the  righteous  are 
forsaken :  why  then  should  we  reverence  the  Gods  f  * 
This  is  the  familiar  difficulty  which  has  always  been  felt 
by  those  who  would  fain  believe  in  the  justice  of  God. 
"  Bighteous  art  thou,  0  Lord  .  .  .  yet  would  I  reason 
the  cause,  with  tbee:  wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the 
wicked  prosper  i  Wherefore  are  all  they  at  ease  that 
deal  very  treocheroosly  ?  "  ' 

It  is  plain  from  Uieee  extracts  that  the  moral  and 
religions  problems  which  occupied  the  mind  of  Aeschylus 
were  already  beginning  to  be  raised  in  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ.  The  truth  is  that  several  of  the 
oharaoteristio  doctrines  of  Greek  tragedy  appear  in  the 
,£Domic  poets.  Thus,  for  example,  Theognis  tells  of  the 
daemon  Uiat  leads  men  into  sin,  making  evil  seem  to  them 

>  Jer.    xxxL  39  r. ;  cL    Ee 
XTilL 
•Wff. 
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good,  and  good  evil;*  and  the  conception  of  the  origin 
aDd  nature  of  sin  which  we  meet  with  Id  the  fragments 
alike  of  Solon  and  Theognis  has  many  parallels  in 
Aeschylus.  Undue  prosperity  or  wealth  {SKfivt)  pro- 
dnces  Kopm,  that  is,  fulness,  satiety,  or  pride ;  from 
Kopw  oomea  i^pK,  ehowing  itself  in  want  of  moderation, 
\a  n^lect  of  the  golden  mean ;  and  the  child  of  i&pn 
^  aTt},"  d^truction."  *  Although  an  attempt  is  sometimea 
{made  to  distinguisli  between  God-given  riches  and  the 
wealth  to  which  the  imrigbteous  by  themselveB  attain, 
at  other  times  the  prosperity  that  leads  to  an.  is 
equally  attributed  to  the  Gods :  bo  that  the  final 
responsibility  is  with  Gtod,  and  not  with  man.  HybriB, 
Theognis  says,  is  the  first  and  greatest  evil ;  ami  God  is 
its  author.^  So  long  as  the  Gods  maintained  their 
position  in  Greek  thought  as  the  sole  and  tmiversal 
causes,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  sins  of  mankind  should 
ooDtinue  to  be  laid  at  their  door.  At  the  same  time, 
this  view  is  not,  of  course,  coomsteutly  maintained 
throt^hout  the  period  we  are  now  discuesing.  Baochylidee, 
like  the  Homeric  Zeus,  makes  man  himself  responsible 
for  sin  and  its  consequences :  "  Zeus,  who  rules  on  high 
and  beholds  all  things,  is  not  the  author  of  grievous  woee 
for  mortals.  No,  open  before  all  men  is  the  path  that 
leads  to  unswerving  Justice,  attendant  of  holy  Eunomia 
and  prudent  Themis:  happy  the  land  whose  sons  take 
her  to  dwell  with  them."  * 

The  view  of  Theognis,  that  the  Gods  deliberately  lead 
men  astray,  is,  in  principle  at  least,  as  old  as  Homer.* 
Other  unfavourable  features  of  the  Homeric  tbeoli^y 
seem  to  be  less  prominent  in  the  poets  of  this  time.     It 
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'  is  remarkable  that  the  Er^ments  of  Greek  elegiac 
poetry  seldom  or  never  impate  the  grosser  immoralities 
to  the  Gods.  Occasionally  they  are  said  to  be  de- 
ceitful and  envioos :  >  perhape  the  "  envy  of  the  Goda  " 
IB  alao  to  some  extent  implied  in  the  belief  that 
overmuch  proBperity  ifi  fatal.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
Godhead  appears  to  be  regarded  as  both  omnipotent  and 
omniBcient.' 

One  or  two  other  points  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 
The  conception  of  prayer  and  sacrifice  thronghout  this 
period  is  still  in  the  main  Homeric,'  though  the  lyric 
poets  sometimes  strike  a  more  spiritual  note.*  Afl  for 
the  mie  of  conduct  between  man  and  man,  we  have 
repeated  illustrations  of  the  precept  "  do  good  to  friends 
and  evil  to  enemies," '  with  little  that  is  sn^estive  of  a 
more  generous  spirit,*  In  Homer  we  noted  a  tendency 
to  look  upon  wickedness  as  a  condition  of  the  intel- 
lect rather  than  of  the  will^  The  same  tendency 
appears  in  Solon ; '  and  the  other  Homeric  mazin), 
that  character  depends  upon  environment,  is  echoed  by 
Archiloohas.0 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  word  about  the  view  of  life 
and  death  reflected  in  the  poetry  of  this  tima  The 
shade  of  melancholy  has,  if  anything,  grown  deeper."*  Of 
all  the  gnomic  poets,  Solon  is  perhape  the  least  inclined  to 
pessimism ; "  and  it  is  Solon  who  wrote,  "  No  mortal  man 
is  happy,  but  all  on  whom  the  sun  looks  down  are  nuser- 
abla"  '*  We  hear  much  about  the  instability  of  human 
life  and  happiness,"  the  rapid  flight  of  youth  and  its 
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pleasures,*  the  evils  of  poverty'  and  old  age,*  and  the 
sure  approach  of  death.*  "  Small  is  the  strength  of  man," 
writes  Simonides,  "  and  his  cares  are  irremediable :  toil 
upon  toil  in  life's  brief  span,  and  the  shadow  of  inevitable 
death  hanging  over  all :  for  good  and  bad  have  equal 
share  in  death."  '  Thet^nis  pathetically'  laments  that  the 
Gods  have  not  revealed  to  man  the  road  which  he  must 
follow  io  order  to  find  favour  in  their  eyes."  The 
contemplation  of  the  moral  and  political  chaos  of  his 
own  times,'  added  to  the  general  misery  of  man's 
existence,  produces  in  him  a  feeling  of  despair :  "  Best 
it  is  not  to  be  bom ;  and  next  best,  when  you  are 
bom,  to  pass  the  gates  of  Hades  as  soon  ae  pos- 
sible." ^  By  way  of  antidote  the  duty  of  resignation 
is  generally  enforced ;  *  sometimes  the  lesson  drawn 
is  carjM  dxtm :  ^*>  nowhere  do  we  find  the  hope  held 
out  of  compensation  or  redress  hereafter.  Heroic 
deeds  are  rewarded  by  an  immortality  of  fame;*'  but 
all  men,  heroes  and  cowards  alike,  pass  to  the  "  shadowy 
abode  of  the  dead,"  whose  "dark  gates  enclose  the 
souls  against  their  will"  **  There  "  Persephone  giveth 
foi^tfulnees  to  mortal  men,  depiiviug  them  of 
thought "  03X<iirrov<ra  vooto).^'  "  As  soon  aa  tiie  earth 
covers  him,  and  he  descends  into  Erebus,  the  home  of 
Persephone,  no  man  rejoices  in  the  strain  of  the  lyre 
or  flute-player,  or  in  quaffing  the  gifts  of  Dionysus."  ^* 
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A  pathetic  fr^ment  of  the  poetees  Erinna  tells  of  the 
silence  and  darkneee  of  the  underworld — airio,  V  iv 
vtKueaai,  to  Sc  ctkotoc  Sa<re  Kara^pel}  In  sll  essential 
respects  the  poetical  conception  of  the  future  life  is 
atOl  what  it  was  in  Homer. 
V-  3. 
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LECTURE  V 

ORPHIC  RELIGIOUS  IDEAS 

Except,  perhaps,  in  the  Theogony  of  Heeiod,  we  have 
been  coDcemed,  bo  Ear,  with  religious  and  theological 
conceptions  of  which  the  genn,  at  least,  is  UBually  to  be 
found  in  the  Homeric  poems.  With  Pindai,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  The  eechatological 
ideas  of  Fiadar  are  to  some  extent  derived  not  from  Homer, 
but  from  a  non-Homeric,  or  rather,  perhaps,  an  fuiti- 
Homeric  source — I  mean  from  the  Orphic  teaching  as  to 
the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  souL  To  this 
subject  I  will  therefore  invite  your  attention  to-day. 
f  The  extraordinary  religious  movement  known  as 
\  Orphism  made  its  appearance  in  Greece  during  the  sixth 
.century  ac.  It  is  due  to  the  researches  of  Bohde, 
Dieterich,  Qruppe,  Miss  Harrison,  and  many  other 
investigators  during  recent  years,  foUowii^  in  the  path 
marked  out  by  Lobeck,  that  we  are  now  enabled  to  form 
a  more  or  less  consistent,  picture  of  the  phenomenon  in 
question.  In  its  main  features,  it  presents  the  appeatv 
anoe  of  a  religious  awakening  or  revival ;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  destitute  of  d<:^:matic  significance  and  ^ue, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Orphic  teaching  about  the 
soul  was  afterwards  assimilated,  not  only  by  Pindar, 
but  also  by  the  philosophers,  particularly  Pythagoras, 
Empedocles,  and  Plato.  Where  the  movement  originated, 
or  whether  it  arose  in  several  centres  independeaUy,  and 
by  what  social,  political,  and  economic  circumstances  it 
was  fostered  and  promoted,  are  questions  which  do  not 
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as  yet,  perhaps,  admit  of  a  final  answer.  One  of  the  ) 
moat  active  centres  of  early  Orphism  was  the  powerful  > 
city  of  Croton  in  Italy,  afterwards  the  home  of  the  3 
Fythi^rean  brotherhood.  Otto  Gruppe,  indeed,  believes 
it  to  be  probable  that  in  all  the  districto  where  Orphic 
mysticism  makes  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  the 
sixth  century,  the  influence  of  the  Orphic  community  at 
Crotoa  was  at  work.*  In  Athens  we  hear  of  three 
representatives  of  Orphism  living  at  the  court  of 
\  PisisfH^tiis — Onomacritus, .  known  to  history  in  con- 
nexion with  the  allied  FisistiateaD  recensioD  of  Homer, 
Zopyrus  of  Heraclea,  and  a  certain  Orpheus  of  Croton, 
who  may  possibly,  as  Gruppe  conjectures,  have  beeA 
summoned  from  his  native  city  in  order  to  transplant 
the  Orphic  doctrine  to  the  soil  of  Attica.'  It  is  at  all 
events  certain  that  vast  quantities  of  Orphic  literature 
were  in  circulation  at  Athens  during  the  next  century ; ' 
and  the  impulse  to  its  manufacture  may  well  have  been 
given  by  Onomacritus  and  his  associates. 

There  is,  unhappily,  no  contemporary  evidence  to 
show  how  the  Orphic  commimities  were  organised 
during  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 
The  analogy  of  similar  confederations  at  a  later  period 
of  Greek  history  makes  it  probable  that  the  Orphic 
votaries,  who  in  Plato's  time  were  known  as  the  saints 
or  holy  ones  (jlo-tot),*  formed  themselves  into  religious 
aseociations  or  Blaetu,  the  constitution  of  which  was 
usually  copied  bom  that  of  the  city  in  which  they 
were  established.  These  associations  were  independent 
of  one  another,  so  far  as  appertained  to  matters  of 
government  and  administration ;  hut  it  may  he  taken 
as  certain  that  the  eechatological  and  other  doctrines 
which   they   professed    were   fundamentally    the    same. 
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In  some  respects  the  position  which  the  Orphic  believers 
occupied  towards  the  State  religion  must  have  been 
anal(^u8  to  that  of  modem  diBsenters;  but  while  on 
the  one  hand  the  theoretical  cleavf^  between  them 
and  the  established  form  of  religion  was  much  greater, 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  little  or  no  indication  that 
they  abstained  from  taking  part  in  the  religious  festivals 
and  Bervicee  which  the  city  ordained;  and  so  long  as 
thej  fulfilled  their  dul^  in  this  respect,  the  State,  for 
its  part,  with  the  characteristic  toleration  of  ancient 
Greek  life,  left  them  atone,  unless,  of  course,  as  happened 
in  the  case  of  tiie  early  Pythagorean  society,  they 
attempted  to  use  their  religious  oi^oisation  for  t^e 
fnrtherance  of  political  ends. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  history  and  development  of 
Orphism  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  say  with 
certainty  at  what  particular  time  particular  doctrines 
came  into  vc^e.  The  most  that  I  can  attempt  to 
do  is  to  describe  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
Orphic  doctrine  as'  it  was  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  before  Christ.  In  the  absence  of  contemporary 
documents,  we  must  of  necessity  be  oontenC  to  reconstruct 
'  for  ourselves  the  general  character  of  sixth  century 
Orphism  from  what  we  know  of  it  in  the  two  following 
centuries.  The  two  authorities  on  whom  we  shall 
principally  rely  are  Empedocles  and  Plato.  As  for 
the  Orphic  fn^ments,  tbey  undoubtedly  contain  mnch 
that  descends  from  a  remote  antiquity,  but  they  have 
not  as  yet  been  adequately  sifted ;  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  doubted  whether  so  difficult  and  delicate  a  task 
will  ever  be  successfully  accomplished.  On  this  account 
it  is  seldom  safe  to  make  use  of  Aljel's  collection  ^  except 
by  way  of  illustrating  such  conclusions  as  may  be  drawn 
from  authorities  whose  date  we  know.  Even  in  Plato, 
allusions  to  Orpheus  and   his   followers  are   not    very 

I  OrjihUa,  ISSfi. 
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common;  but  some  compeaaatioD  is  afforded  by  an 
aiohaeolf^cal  discoTery,  which  throws  a  good  deal  of 
light  on  the  Orphic  conception  of  the  Bonl  and  its 
destiny  in  the  future  world.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  the  famous  rival  city  of  Croton, 
the  probable  headqaarters,  88  we  have  seen,  of  Orphism 
in  the  Hellenic  world,  six  inscribed  tablets  of  thin 
gold  have  been  discovered  in  tombs ;  and  besides  these, 
^ere  is  one  from  Crete  and  one  from  the  vicinity  of 
Borne.  All  these  tablets — I  quote  from  Miss  Harrison's 
Prfixgamx-na  to  Greek  Seligion,  in  which  they  are  fully  , 
described  and  illustrated  > — "  have  this  much  in  common :  / 
boried  with  the  dead  they  contain  instructions  for  his  ' 
conduct  in  the  world  below,  exhortations  to  the  soul, ,' 
formularies  to  be  repeated,  confessions  of  faith  and' 
of  ritual  performed,  and  the  lika"*  They  supply,  in 
short,  a  kind  of  vade  meeum  to  the  lower  world.  In 
treating  of  the  Orphic  eschatolc^,  I  shall  make  frequent 
nse  of  these  inscriptions,  the  most  important  of  which 
probably  belong  to  the  fourth  century  before  Christ, 
although  the  doctrine  they  embody  is  much  older. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  deal  with  the  escha- 
tolc^  of  the  Orphics,  a  word  or  two  must  be  said 
about  their  theological  doctrine  This  was  contained 
in  the  numerous  and  often  grotesque  thet^niee,  which 
repreeented  the  successive  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the 
world  under  the  figure  of  successive  dynasties  ot  Gods.' 
The  only  point  which  it  concerns  us  to  notice  here  is 
the  elemmt  of  pantheism  in  these  theogonioal  poems. 
One  of  the  fragments  celebrates  Zeus  as  "first  and  last,  the 
'.  bead  and  middle,  out  of  whom  all  thii^  are  created  " : 

Zrut  irp&Tot  yfrira,  Ztit  virrarot,  apyiKjpavrot, 
Zfvc  iK^iiX^,  Zrit  lUaaa,  Ai^  V  /k  iriliiTa  iVrvicriu.* 

'  pp.  fi73-QOO,  with  ihe  critkal  '  FraguieuLs  iu  Alwl,  Orjik.  pp. 

app«*dix  of  Mr.  6ilb«rt  Homy,  lSe-809. 

pp.  MO-e74.  */r.  12s  Abel.     CC  Oryh.  Aymn. 

'  p.  678.  11. 
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The  legend  ran  that  the  universe  with  all  its  parte 
was  faehioned  within  the  frame  of  Zeus,  after  he  had 
swallowed  Fhanes,  in  whom,  as  the  offspring  of  the 
great  woild-egg,  all  the  seeds  or  "  potencies "  were 
present^  The  rest  of  the  fragment  describes  the 
world  itself  as  nothing  but  the  body  of  the  Ood :  the 
heavens  are  his  head,  the  sun  and  the  moon  his  eyes, 
and  BO  on :  his  mind  is  the  aether.'  Whether  the 
whole  of  this  fragment  is  early,  may  well  be  doubted ; 
but  the  line  in  which  Zeus  is  said  to  be  the  "  head 
and  middle  "  of  all  things  was  certainly  known  to  Plato ; 
and  he  speaks  of  the  doctrine  as  *'  au  ancient  story  " — 
a  phrase  which  he  elsewhere  applies  to  primitive 
Orphic  beliefs.'  We  shall  afterwards  find  an  example 
of  the  same  kind  of  pantheism  in  Aeschylus,  and  possibly 
also  in  Pindar. 

Far  more  important  in  its  influence  on  subsequent 
Greek  thought  is  the  Orphic  conception  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  human  soul.  A  passtmie  in  the  Craiylus 
of  Plato  will  form  a  convenient  startii^point  for  our 
inquiry. 

Among  the  words  whose  derivation  is  discussed  by 
Socrates  in  that  dialc^ue,  a&na  is  one.     Three  suggestions 

'  are  made.  The  firat  is  that  <rca/ui  comes  from  injfM,  it 
being  held  by  some,  says  Socrates,  that  the  body  is  in 
reality  the  grave  of  the  soul — a&fia  c^fta.  The  second 
proposal  also  connects  the  two'^ords,  but  takes  afjfia  in 
the  sense  of  "  sign  "  or  "  index,"  and  regards  the  body  as 
that  by  means  of  which  the  soul  as  it  were  signifies  or 
indicates  whatever  she  desires  to  say.  Socrates  himself 
is  disposed,  he  tells  ns,  to  favour  a  tiiird  explanation. 

I  He  would  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  word  vStfia  to 
Orpheus  and  his  followers  (ol  d/*^  'Op^a) ;  and  the 

I  reason  why  they  called  the  body  by  this  name  is  that, 
'  Lam,    716    B ;    cf.     Fhatd. 
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according  to  their  belief,  the  eoul  is  condemned  to  ^ 
incamatioo  on  account  of  her  ains,  and  the  body  J 
serves  as  the  enclosure  (irc/)(')9o\os)  or  prison-house  (Se<r- 
fta-r^piov)  which  holds  her  fast.  In  this  way  Socrates 
derives  (rafui  front  rrrn^a,  without,  as  he  triumphantly 
asserts,  the  change  of  a  single  letter.*  The  second  of 
these  derivations  does  not  concern  ua ;  but  the  theories 
that  underlie  the  first  and  third  are  closely  related  to 
one  another ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  if 
the  incarceration  of  the  soul  during  her  life  on  earth 
was  a  tenet  of  the  Orphics,  they  sometimes  expressed 
what  is  after  all  essentially  the  same  belief  in  a  more  --, 
emphatic  way  by  saying  that  "  the  body  is  a  tomb."  - 
This  inference  is  supported  by  tB8  well-known  passage "" 
of  the  Qorgiat  in  which  Flato  gives  his  fullest  exposition 
of  the  aaita  arjfia  doctrine.  "  I  should  not  be  surprised," 
writee  Plato,  "  if  Euripides  speaks  truly  when  he  saye, 
'  Who  knows  whether  life  is  death,  and  death  life  ? '  So 
that  in  reality,  perhaps,  we  are  in  a  state  of  death.  I 
myself  once  heard  one  of  the  wise  men  say  that  in  the 
present  life  we  are  dead,  and  the  body  is  our  tomb,"  * 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  representatives 
of  the  Orphic  way  of  thinking  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  before  Christ  were  sometimes  described  as  the 
"  wise  men  "  or  "  sages  " ;  ■  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  Plato  is  thinking  of  the  Orphic-  doctrine  in  this 
passage. 

If  Flato  is  to  be  trusted,  we  may  consequently  suppose 
that  the  conception  of  the  body  as  the  prison-house,  and 
even  perhaps  the  grave,  of  the  soul  was  entertained  in 
Orphic  circles,  and  that  the  cause  of  her  imprisonment  in 
the  body  was  believed  to  be  ante-natal  sin.  "  The  ancient 
theologians  and  seers,"  says  Clement,  quoting  a  fragment 

■Ont.  4000; /r.  221  Abel.  this  Htot«iii«Dt  in    my  edition  of 

*  492  E  r.  Flato,  Rep.  vol.  iL  p.  379. 

*  1  hare  dl«d  the  evidence  for 
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'  of  PMlolsiiH,  "  bear  witaesa  that  owing  to  certain  sins 
the  soul  is  yoked  with  and  buried  in  the  bod;  as  in  a 
tomb."  *■  It  ia  this  belief  which  appears  to  have  supplied 
the  original  motive  or  Btarting-point  of  the  Orphic  re- 
ligions discipline.  like  Buddhism  «nd  Christianity, 
Orphism  was  a  religion  of  deliverance  (Xvo-tt),  of  salvatioo : 
the  cry  of  the  believer,  like  that  of  St.  Paul,  was,  "  Who 
shall  deliver  me  hoai  this  body  of  death  ? " 

We  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  retoni  to  this 
characteriBtically  Orphic  idea  of  the  body  as  the  sepulchre 
or  prison  of  the  soul,  and  I  hope  to  show  you  here- 
after how  Plato  made  it  the  basis  of  that  profoundly 
religious  view  of  the  ethical  end  which  he'  puts  before 
OB  in  the  Fhaedo ;  but  in  the  meantime  let  us  endeavour 
to  understand  its  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  Orphic 
doctrine.  The  most  important  questions  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  are  three  in  number.  In  the  first  place, 
what  is  the  teaching  of  Orphism  about  the  Boul  before 
her  incarnation  ?  Secondly,  by  what  means,  if  any,  is 
faer  final  deliverance  from  the  prison-house  of  body  to  be 
effected  ?  And,  thirdly,  what  is  the  destiny  that  awaits 
the  soul  after  she  has  escaped  from  her  prison  ?  I  will 
endeavour  to  answer  these  questions,  so  far  aa  an  answer 
is  possible,  by  sketching  in  outline  the  life-history  of  an 
Orphic  soul;  but  while  on  the  one  hand  many  details 
are  necessarily  wanting,  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be 
rash  to  affirm  for  certain  that  everything  which  I  shall 
put  before  you  had  a  place  in  the  Orphic  religion  so 
early  as  the  sixth  century  RC.  It  is  none  the  lees  true 
that  the  family  resemblt^ce  between  the  different  ideas 
to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention  is  sufficient  to  justify 
their  claim  to  a  common  ancestry ;  and  in  this  case  we 
must  be  content  to  infer  the  character  of  the  parent  from 
that  of  the  children. 

.  The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  soul,  accordii^ 
I —    .  >DieU*Lp.  2<G. 
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to  the  Orphic  view,  is  of  celeatial  origin  and  Hivine.     It  _i 
iB  a  partvnda  divinae    av.rae,   a    particle    of    the    pure 
empTTeao  aubetance  or  aether.     "  From   heaven   is   my 
descent,  a«  ye  yourselves   know   also "  —  such   is   the 
language  in  which  the  departed  bouI  addresBes  the  Gods 
of  the  lower  world ;  and  again,  "  for  I,  too,  claim  to  bci 
of  your  bleet   race."     Man  is  "a  child  of  earth  and    '< 
starry  heaven";'  tiia  body  is  of  the  earth,  bat  his  soul,  ' 
as  a  late  Orphic  line  expresses  it,  is  "  rooted  in~The  ' 
oeleetial    element " — an     aldepo^    ippli^anai.^      Before 
entiering  for  the  first  time  into  a  corporeal  tabernacle, 
each  particular  soul  would  seem  to   have  lived  in   the 
aodety  of  Gods,  and  was  in  fact  a  God.     Empedocles 
speaks    of    souls  incarnate  as  daenuma   compelled   by 
necessity's  decree  to   wander    from    the  abode   of    the 
bleaaed :  he  is  himself,  he  says,  "  an  eiile  and  a  wanderer 
from  heaven  "  (^vyis  0e60€v  «al  aXi^rti^)? 

In  what  way  the  Orpbics  conceived  ot  the  descent 
into  the  body  is  not  clear.  According  to  Gruppe,* 
lliey  pictured  the  process  as  something  physical  and 
material  Some  particles  of  the  divine  aether  sink 
downwards  to  the  earth,  where  they  become  clothed, 
as  Empedoclee  says,  "  in  a  strange  garment  of  flesh."  * 
We  are  told  by  Aristotle  that  in  the  so-called  Orphic 
versee  the  soul  was  said  to  be  carried  to  and  fro  by 
the  winds,  and  drawn  into  the  body  by  reapiration.^ 
If  this  refers,  as  apparently  it  does,  to  the  moment  of 
birth,  it  woiild  seem  that  the  soul  was  belifiTsd  to 
enter  with  the  first  breath  we  draw :  so  that  we  have 
here  an  early  example  of  the  theory  which  has  some- 
times  been  called  panspermismia,  soul-seeds  swarming 
everywhere,  ready  to  msh  into  the  body  as  soon  as 
respiration    b^ins.      But    however    this   may   be,  the 
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'^'  originatipg  cause  of  the  aoul's  descent  was  sin;  and 
'■  ~it8  imprisonment  m  the  body  Tias  a~penit6Ilti4iy  purpose.  - 
To  one  who  is  fresh  from  the  spacious  atmosphere  of 
heaven,  the  world  in  which  we  live  appears  an  avrpov 
tnrovreyov — a  cave  roofetl  over  by  the  sky ;  an  expres- 
sion which  appears  to  foreshadow  the  simile  of  the  Cave 
in  Plato.*  "  I  wept  and  I  wailed,"  says  Empedocles, 
"  when  I  beheld  the  unfomiliar  place,  the  joyless  region 
where  Murder  and  Wrath  and  troops  of  other  Dooms 
and  loathsome  diseases  and  putrefactions  and  running 
sores  wander  this  way  and  that  throughout  the  meadow 
of  Ate."* 

Ab  soon  at  the  doors  of  the  prison-house  c\<m  round 
her,  the^^BQul  lisa_  enter^  upon  what -tba. .  £)rphicB 
variously  called  the  "  circle "  or  "  wheel  of  generation" 
and  the  "  MfcTe  'oT  iJeceeaity,"  A  long  and  weary  circuit 
of  birth  and  death  which  must  'be  t'rarersed  before  we 
can  return  to  the  place  from  whence  we  cama'  The 
normal  duration  of  this  circuit,  according  to  Empedocles, 
with  whose  account  the  myth  in  the  Phaedrus  of  Plato 
appears  to  agree,  is  thrice  ten  thousand  seasons,  by 
which,  in  all  probability,  the  poet  means  ten  thousand 
years,*  Of  its  appalling  vicissitudes  the  poet  gives  a 
graphic  picture.  The  exile  "  wanders  from  the  home 
of  the  blessed,  being  bom  into  all  kinds  of  mortal 
forms,  passing  from  one  laborious  path  of  life  to  another. 
For  the  mighty  Air  chases  him  into  the  Sea,  and  the 
Sea  spits  him  forth  upon  the  dry  land,  and  Earth  casts 
Mm  into  the  light  of  the  blazing  Sun,  and  the  Sun 
hurls  him  into  the  eddies  of  Air.  One  takes  him  from 
the  other,  and  be  is  hated  of  them  all.  I  also  am  one 
of  these,  an  exile  and  a  wanderer  from  the  Gods." ' 

'  Emp.yV.  120  Diets*.  a  diSerent  meaning]  in  St  Junes 

»/r.  119,  121  Diels*.  iii.  fl  ;  »ee  M»yor  ad  loe. 

■Gnii)pe,/.«.p.lO*0.  Thephrase  •  Emp./r.  116.  8;  Pl«Ui,i»o«6'. 

■rfvxht  rgt  ytritrttit  occub  Oaa  (with  248  K. 
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In  ber  various  incarnations,  the  soul,  if  we  ma^  trust 
the  riotous  inu^pnation  of  the  poet,  leaves  no  realm  of 
natnre  unvisited :  she  drees  her  weird  in  earth  and 
skj  and  sea.  "  Ere  now,"  the  poet  says,  "  I  too  have 
been  a  boy,  a  girl,  a  hush,  a  bird,  and  a  scaly  fish  in 
the  sea."  ^ 
^  While  present  in  the  body,  the  soul  is  therefore  a . 
**^  fallen  angel  doing  penance  for  her  sins.  Her  ultimate 
aim  is  to  be  released  from  her  chains,  and  recover  the 
inheritance  she  has  lost.  How  ore  the  prison-bare  to  - 
be  removed  ?  As  we  lost  our  freedom  throi^h  sin,  so 
we  cannot  hope  to  regain  it  until  the  stain  is  purged  . 
/  away.  In  Orphic  language,  the  soul  must  be  made  v, 
I  furt.  The  notion  of  "  purity "  and  "  purification "  is 
one  of  the  commonest  and  most  characteristic  ideas  in' 
- '  '  Orphic  literature ;  and  when  we  meet  with  the  con- 
ception in  Plato,  as  we  often  do,  particularly  in  the 
Pha^,  there  is  generally  reason  to  believe  that  he 
is  building  on  an  understructure  of  Orphism.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  Orphic  believers  were 
designated  the  "  pure  "  or  "  holy  "  ones  {Ka6apol,  &rtot). 
Thus  in  two  of  the  Italian  tablets  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  the  departed  spirit  addresses  Persephone  in 
tbeee  words :  "  Pure  I  come  from  the  pure,  0  ^ueen  of 
the  dwellers  undei^round."  ^  We  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  it  was  only  an  extei-nal  and  ceremonial 
purity  to  which  the  devouter  followers  of  the  Orphic 
faith  aspired;  for,  according  to  the  principles  of  their 
school,  no  final  emancipation  was  poSBible  without  the 
inward  cleansing  of  the  soul  from  the  pollution  of  the 
body.  As  Miss  Harrison  has  said,  "  Consecration 
(otTion;?),  perfect  purity  issuing  iu  divinity  is  the  key- 
note of  Orphic  faith,  the  goal  of  Orphic  ritual"  * 
1  One  of  the  ways  by  which  the  Orphics  endeavoured  to 

\       make  themselves  "  pure  "  was  through  the  observance  of 
V- 117-  >Dtelip.4eG.  ■;.«.  p.  17B. 
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a  particular  mode  of  life.  The  "  Orphic  life,"  as  Plato  J 
calls  it,'  was  diBtinguiahed  by  several  rules  of  abstinence,  >^ 
such  as  the  rule  against  partaking  of  animal  food,'  except  J^ 
on  certain  sacramental  festivals  like  the  Ortuiphagia  or 
"  Feast  of  raw  flesh."  "  Empedocles  elevates  this  precept 
into  a  law  of  aniversal  obligation,*  resembling  the  eternal 
ordinances  of  which  we  read  in  Sophocles ;  and  he  also 
brings  it  into  connexion  with  the  Orphic  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis.  "  Do  ye  not  see  that  in  the  thought- 
lessness of  your  hearts  ye  are  devouring  one  another  ? "  ^ 
We  hear  of  various  other  taboos  in  the  Orphic  religion, 
among  tfaem  the  prohibition  gainst  beans,  of  which  all 
kinds  of  interpretations  were  current  in  antiquity.  The 
eating  of  eggs  seems  also  to  have  been  forbidden :  and  we 
are  told  by  Herodotus  that  it  was  unlawful  for  the 
Orphics  to  bury  the  dead  in  woollen  gannents."  In 
general,  however,  it  is  clear  that  asceticism  in  Greece 
never  attained  to  anything  like  the  same  proportions  as  in 
India,  even  among  those  of  the  Orphic  and  Pyth^orean 
school  of  thought.  Among  the  Orphics,  as  Kobde  baa 
pointed  out,  the  ascetic  life,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is 
largely  niled  by  symbolism.  An  artificial  value  is 
attached  to  certain  usages  and  objects,  which  the 
tmbeliever  would  prononnce  to  be  indifferent ;  and  from 
these  the  believer  abstains,  because  they  are  held  to  be 
"  impure,"  and  consequently  tend  to  retard  the  deliverance 
he  seeka' 

In  addition  to  the  rules  of  life  by  obedience  to  which 
the  Orphic  brotherhoods  sought  after  "  purity,"  there  was 
also  a  great  variety  of  rites  and  ceremonies  designed 
to  accelerate  this  end.  To  some  such  ceremony  of  a 
purificatory  nature  allusion   seems   to  be   made  in  the 

'  Zows  782  C.  « fr.  136 ;  of.  137. 

'  PI.  Le.  ;  Ear.  Hipp.  952,  and  '  ii.  81.     8e«  Rohdo,  Ptythc*  ii 

elMirhere.  p.  126  f.  ;   Mias  Harruou,   I.e.   p. 

'  See  Hiss  H«rri«on,  I.e.  p.  479  ff.  609  ff. 

•A.  13B.  '  Rohde,  I.e. 
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fonnula  occurring  in  more  than  one  of  the  tablets  already 
mentioned,  "  A  kid  I  fell  into  milk."  >  In  connexion  with 
this  phase  of  Orphism  we  hear  of  various  classee  of 
leligiouB  hteratuie  in  the  time  of  Plato — BrnprdKuca.  or 
sacrifiml  htnrgies,  absolutions,  incantations,  initiations, 
and  so  forth,  the  existence  of  which  points  to  an  elaborate 
and  complicated  ritoaL*  Bohde  has  called  attention  to  an 
Orphic  figment  which  imphes  that  souls  in  purgatory 
'  can  be  helped  by  ceremonies  performed  on  earth ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  a  later  development.' 
That  80  much  ceremooial  may  have  tended  to  hide  from  ' 
the  Orphic  worshipped  the  inner  s^illcance  of  their 
religion,  is  probable  enough.  No  Greek  thinker  had  - 
more  sympathy  than  Plato  with  the  spiritual  side  of 
Orphism;  but  he  feels  nothing  but  indignation  and 
contempt  for  the  degrading  superstitions  and  practices 
connected  with  the  Orphic  ritual.  In  the  St^vhlie  he 
complains  of  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  young 
by  fostering  the  idea  that  sin  can  be  expiated  and 
redemption  attained  by  such  purely  ceremonial  and 
external  methods.  "Mendicant  priests  and  sooth- 
sayers," he  obBervee,  "visit  the  gates  of  the  rich,  and 
persuade  them  that  they  have  acquired  from  the  Gods 
by  means  of  sacrifices  and  charms  the  power  to  heal 
with  pleasures  and  festal  rites  whatever  sin  has  been 
committed  by  a  man  himself  or  by  his  ancestors.  .  .  . 
They  also  provide  as  with  a  heap  of  books,  bearing  the 
names  of  Musaeus  and  Orpheus,  sons,  we  are  assured,  of 
the  Moon  and  the  Moses,  htui^es  by  which  they  sacrifice, 
persuading  not  only  private  individuals,  but  also  cities, 
tiiat  there  are  ways  of  absolution  and  purification  from 
ain  by  means  of  sacrifices  and  joyous  pleasures,  both 
daring  life,  and  also  after  death,  through  what  they  call 

'VitcaMidhjlSiMHi.ni30a,l.e.  'fr.  208  Abel  (Robde,  I.e.    p. 

p.  6B6  ff.  123).    The  pusun  whicli  Bohde 

*  PL  Aep.  ii.  SM  G.     OT.  Fhatil.  cites  ttota  Phito  &  not  neceuuil^, 

108  A.  I  think,  iDvolve  tliis  lielief. 
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the  mystic  ritea,  which  deliver  lis  from  the  wrath  to 
come ;  but  dreadful  is  the  doom  awaiting  tboee  who  have 
not  sacrifioffl."  ^  The  professional  priest  or  friar  of  whom 
Flato  here  speaks,  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  fourth  and 
third  centuries  before  Christ.  Theopbraatus  mentions  it 
as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Buperstitious  man,  that 
he  is  careful  to  pay  a  monthly  visit  to  the  Orpbeotelestae 
in  company  with  hia  wife,  or  if  bis  wife  should  be  other- 
wise engaged,  in  company  with  bis  little  children  and 
'  nurse.^  It  ^is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  ecstatic 
I  extravagances  which  the  Orphic  mysteries  sometimes  in- 

J  duced  could  have  been  otherwise  than  detrimental  to 
'   rehgiou  and  morality,  although  there  were  doubtless  many 

,     to  whom  these  mysteries  brought  spiritual  consolation 

V   and  hope.' 

^      So  much  then  for  the  means  by  which  purification  was 

r  sought  during  life.  On  leaving  the  body,  the  soul  enters 
on  an  intermediate  state  of  rewards  or  punishmeDt&  In 
the  eschatologlcal  myth  of  the  Bepvilic,  the  duration  of 
this  period  is  given  as  a  thousand  years,  human  life  being 
reckoned  at  a  hundred,  and  the  underlying  idea  being 
that  every  good  or  evil  action  of  our  life  is  expiated  or 
rewarded  ten  times,  a  calculation  in  which  Fythf^reau 
infiuence  is  clearly  to  be  traced.*  That  the  early  Orphic 
and  Fythf^rean  eschatologies  were  equally  precise,  it 
would  be  rash  to  affirm ;  but  as  we  meet  again  with  the 
"  wheel  of  a  thousand  years  "  in  Virgil,'  whose  picture  of 
the  lower  world  is  derived  in  part  at  least  from  Orphic 
sources,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  have  here  a  relic  of 
some  early  Orphic  apocalypse.  The  investigations  of 
Dieterich  and  others  have  shown  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  apocalyptic  literature  in  Greece 
before  the  time  of  Flato.     We  hear  in  particular  of  an 


ii.  864  B  ff. 

*  Plato,  JUp.  X.  616  A  f. 

■  Aentid  Ti.  748, 

Oar.  18, 

For  &  more  fovonrable  vici 

<s  HK'risoi),  I.e.  p.  479  ft. 
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early  eechatological  poem,  the  KaTa^aam  ttt  "At&au,  or 
"  Descent  into  Hades,"  in  which  the  pse«(lo-OrpheaB 
aeema  to  h&ve  related  what  he  saw  in  bis  pilgrinu^  to 
the  unseen  world.^  In  this  or  other  writings  of  the 
same  stamp,  many  of  the  features  which  appear  in 
later  Greek  apocalypses  were  certainly  deecribed,  such 
as  the  judgment  of  the  dead,  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
the  nether  world,  the  fountains  of  Monory  and  Foiget- 
fulness,  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  on  the  right  and  of  the 
wicked  on  the  left,  together  with  the  different  rewards 
and  punishments  meted  out  to  souls  in  Hades. 

With  regard  to  the  happiness  awaiting  the  just,  a 
fragment  of  what  is  apparently  an  early  Orphic  poem 
declares  that  "  they  who  are  pious  in  their  life  beneath 
the  rays  of  the  sun  enjoy  a  gentler  lot  when  they 
have  died,  in  the  beautiful  meadow  around  deep-flowing 
Acheron."  '  This  refers,  presumably,  to  the  intermediate 
state,  ^and  not  to  that  reonion  with  Uie  divine  which 
is  the  ultimate  goal  of  Orphic  aspiration ;  but  for  the 
most  part  it  is  difBctUt  to  say  whether  the  Orphic 
descriptions  of  the  bhss  in  store  for  virtue  should  be 
understood  of  the  intermediate  condition  or  of  the 
final  trinmph  of  the  soul.  As  usual  in  apocalyptic 
writings,  the  misery  of  the  wicked  appears  to  have 
been  dwelt  upon  at  greater  length  and  with  much 
more  fertility  of  imagination  than  the  happiness  of 
the  good.  The  feature  of  the  Orphic  purgatory  most 
often  mentioned  in  Greek  literature  is  the  ever-flowing 
sea  of  mud  "  The  unholy  and  unjust,"  says  Plato,  not 
without  a  touch  of  scorn,  "  they  bury  deep  in  something 
which  they  call  mud."  ^  Without  attempting  to  pursue 
the  subject  into  detail,  it  must  suffice  to  say  in  general, 
terms,  that  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  object  of  pimish-- 

■  Di«t«rich,    Ntkyia .  v.     12S ;  ■  Stp.  u.  S68  D  ;  Phatd.  SS  C 
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I  ment  hereafter  was   to    promote   the   end   which    the 
'  Orphica  kept  steadily  in  view  through  life — purification 

from  the  flesh.^ 
/  With  the  exception  of  those  Boule  who,  having  reached 
.  the  end  of  their  journey,  are  bappUy  exempt  from  further 
incarnation,  and  poeaibly  also  of  Bome  incurable  sinners 
who  remain  in  Tartarus  as  wamii^  to  the  rest,*  the 
others  return  i^ain  into  bodies  at  the  appointed  time. 
Whether  the  early  Orphic  eechatologies  did  or  did  not 
admit  a  "  choice  of  lives,"  such  as  Flato  describes  in  the 
BepvUie,^  we  oan  scarcely  doubt  that  tiie  mode  of 
exiatentje.allotted  to  the  soul  at  each  new  st^e  of  her 
career  on  earth  waa  determined  by  Uie  degree  of  "  purity  " 
or  holiness  which  efae  poasessed  at  the  moment-  of  re- 
incarnation. From  a  comparison  of  paasE^ea  in  Pindar, 
Empedoclee,  and  Plato,*  it  woiild  seem  probable  that  the 
Orphica  arranged  the  various  kinds  of  life  in  a  graduated 
series  or  scale,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  "  purity." 
Empedocles  held  that  among  the  lower  animaJs,  the  lion 
occupies  the  highest  place,  and  among  plante,  the  laurel-' 
Another  fragment  describes  how  those  who  are  ap- 
proaching the  hour  of  their  deliverance  become  "  prophets 
and  singers  and  physicians  and  chieftains  among  men 
upon  the  earth:  from  whence  they  arise  up  Gods, 
supreme  in  honour,  sharing  the  same  hearth  and  table 
with  the  other  immortals,  exempt  from  doom  and  hurt"  ' 
Empedocles  himself  combined  moat  of  these  profeaaions ; 
and  in  the  opening  lines  of  his  PuTifictUiont  he  claims  to 
be  "  no  longer  a  mortal,  but  an  immortal  God." ' 

When  the  wheel  of  birth  and  death  has  run  ita  course, 
the  soul,  delivered  at  last,  resumes  the  inheritance  she 
l(»t  through  ein.     "  I  have  escaped  from  the  lamentable 

'Cf./r.  32*  Abel.  *fr.  127. 

'  9«e  b«low,  p.  13G.  '  148, 147  (reading  (trjuipot). 

'617Dff.  V-  112. 

• /■AoRfr.  248  D.    For  Pindftr,  see 
below,  p.  ISS. 
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'  and  cruel  circle :  I  have  set  mj  ei^r  feet  within  tbe 
longed-for  ring.  I  have  paeeed  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Mistress  and  Queen  of  the  underworld"  ^  Sncb  is  the 
language  in  which  the  triumphant  soul  annooncea  her 
redemption  in  the  tablets  to  which  I  have  already  so 
often  referred.  In  reply,  she  is  thus  addressed:  "0  happy 
and  blessed  one,  thou  shalt  be  a  Grod  instead  of  a  mortal " : 
"  Hail,  for  thy  BufTerings  are  past  .  .  .  thou  art  become  a 
God  from  having  been  a  man  .  .  .  hail,  hail,  thou  that 
iaxesi  to  tbe  right,  through  tbe  sacred  meadows  and 
groves  of  Persephona"  *  You  will  observe  that  there  is 
nothing  in  these  lines  to  sn^^eet  that  the  soul  loses  her 
personal  existence  in  the  sea  of  universal  being.  To  the  ' 
Greeks  of  the  classical  and  preclassical  period,  with  their 
strong  attachment  to  individuality  and  individualism,  the  , 
idea  of  absorption  was  never  very  congenial.  There  are  -- 
many  points  of  contact  between  tbe  Orphic  and  the 
Buddhist  systems,  but  the  Orphic  heaven,  at  least,  is  not 
Nirvana.  It  is  rather  a  state  of  blissful  consciousness  in 
which  the  soul,  no  longer  encumbered  by  tbe  body,  leads 
the  liie  of  a  God  in  company  with  Gods. 

We  may  perhaps  form  an  idea  of  the  notion  of  heaven 
entertained  by  tbe  better  class  of  Orphic  believers,  if  we 
look  at  tbe  description  given  in  tbe  paeudo-Flatonic 
Axiochua,  a  dialc^e  which  admittedly  owes  much  to 
Orphic  inspiration.  In  bis  LUercUure  and  Dogma, 
Matthew  Arnold  illustrates  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  popular  English  idea  of  tbe  future  state  by  a  quota- 
tion from  tbe  Fwiom  of  Mirza :  "  Persons  dressed  in 
glorious  habits  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  passing 
among  the  trees,  lying  down  by  tbe  fountains,  or  resting 
on  beds  of  flowers,  amid  a  confused  harmony  of  singing 
birds,  falling  waters,  human  voices,  and  musical  iostru- 

'DieUp.496.16ff.  Thetn-^^am      lud  (Dieterioh,  de  hymni*  Orph. 

— u .1..  1 i i „   j6), 

>  Diek  p.  465.  19,  34  ff. 
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meota."^  The  ^iEtoe%u«  holds  out  the  promifle  of  the 
eame  sort  of  peaceful  and  idyllic  life,  with  a  few  mildly 
intellectual  and  rel^ous  pleasures  superadded.  We 
read  of  a  happy  land  of  everlasting  spring,  free  from 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  bathed  in  the  sun's  soft  light, 
with  rivers  of  pure  water,  flowery  meadows,  and  ever 
fruitful  trees.  For  entertainments  the  inhabitants  have 
philosophical  discussions,  theatres,  cyclic  choruses  and 
concerts,  well-ordered  banquets,  and  the  like;  and  the 
religious  services  which  they  loved  on  earth  are  renewed 
in  heaven.'  Mutatie  mutandis,  it  is  much  the  same 
kind  of  picture  which  we  find  in  "  Jerusalem  my  Happy 
Home  " : 

"0  happ7  harbour  of  the  Saints!* 
0  sweet  and  pleasant  soil  1 
In  thee  no  sorrow  tna;  be  found, 
Ko  grief,  no  care,  no  toil,* 

There  lust  and  lucre  cannot  dwell. 
There  envy  bears  no  sway ; 
There  is  no  hnnger,  heat,  nor  cold, 
But  pleasure  every  way.' 


Thy  gardens  and  thy  gallant  walks 
ContinaaUy  are  green. 

There  grows  such  eweet  and  pleasant  flowers 
As  nowhere  eUe  are  seen.* 

Quite  through  the  streets,  with  silver  sound, 
The  flood  of  Life  doth  flow ; ' 
Upon  whose  banks  on  every  side 
The  wood  of  Life  doth  grow." 

In  Plato  himself,  however,  we  have  a  very  different 
ntoi7.     After  censuring  Homer  and  Hesiod  because  they 

»  p.  328  (ed.  IBOO).  iyyiyr'Ta,,   4XX'  tlKparn   ii,p  ktX. 

'  Jxiotk.  871  C  f.  l.c. 

'  Cr.  the  Orphic  &ri«,  fiaytTi.  "  xarnlat  St  Xci^rti  irfftft  -wot' 

*  The  iXurla  of  Axiceh.  371 C  f.  rfXwi  ^apilVnoi,  I.e. 
°  dntpaTOt  <lXiT[a  jrot  i/Stla  SittiTH'  '  ■WTfyal  Si  uSirar  KaSofiHr  ^«uai, 
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commeDd  virtiie  not  for  iteeli  but  only  for  its  rewards,  he 
thuB  contmuee :  "  Still  more  beroio  are  the  blessings  which 
Musaeus  and  bis  bod  beetow  upon  the  righteous  from  the 
Gods.  The;  conduct  them  into  Hadee,  and  lay  them  on 
coaches,  and  establish  a  kind  of  aymposinm  of  saints, 
and  set  garlands  on  their  heads,  and  make  them  hve  for 
ever  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  esteeming  the  faireet 
reward  of  virtue  to  be  an  et^nitj  of  drunkenness " — 
liidri  tumvi<K?-  After  making  every  allowance  for  the 
pratfervidv/m.  vngeniv/m  of  Plato,  who  is  never  half-' 
hearted  either  in  praise  or  in  blame,  we  must  still  believe 
that  the  picture  is  drawn  from  life.  It  is  of  a  pieoe  with 
hia  account  of  the  Orphic  friars  and  their  d^enerate 
practices.  The  purer  form  of  the  Orphic  eschatologicid 
doctrine  may  be  inferred  from  the  .dmoehus. 

The  soul  has  now  returned  to  the  harbour  from  which 
she  set  sail.  Is  this,  after  all,  the  end  ?  May  not 
the  circumstances  that  broi^bt  about  her  exile  at  the 
first  recur  again  and  yet  agam?  The.  ilo^trine  of  the 
awoKardaTaffK  vavratv  or  "  restoration  of  all  things " 
is  cextt^j  Pythagorean,  and  in"viSWyf  the  close  con- 
nexion between'  l>yth'^oieanism  and  Orphism,  it  may 
well  have  bad  a  place  in  early,  as  it  appears  to  have  had  in 
later,  Orphic  doctrine.'  Eademus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
observed  in  one  of  his  lectures  that  if  the  Pythagoreans 
were  to  be  trusted,  bis  audience  would  have  the  privilege 
of  bearing  him  again  next  aedn.  "  You  will  be  sitting 
there  and  I  shall  be  telling  you  my  story  with  this  little 
stick  in  my  hand,  and  everything  else  will  be  the  sama"  ' 
We  should  infer  from  this  that  in  course  of  time  the 
soul  most  begin  her  wanderings  anew,  and  traverse  and 
retrftverse  the  revolving  "  wheel  of  generation "  through- 
out eternity.  The  apparently  hopeless  and  appalling 
fatalism  of  such  a  doctrine  is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient 
■Dieli'L  11.277, 1  S4. 
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reason  for  refuBing  to  attribute  it  to  a  religious  sect. 
At  a  later  period,  tbe  Stoics  successfully  combined  the 
same  theoretical  dogma  with  an  eminently  religious  con- 
ception of  human  life  and  duty ;  and  experience  has 
often  shown  that  rehgioa  can  grow  and  flourish  on  a 
soil  of  fatalism.^ 

That  some  such  ideas  about  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
the  soul  b^an  to  take  root  in  the  Hellenic  world  during 
the  sixth  cedtury  B.C.,  no  longer  admits  of  doubt ;  and  it 
is  equally  clear  that  they  most  have  tended  to  weaken 
the  authority  and  pres^e  of  the  old  Homeric  faith.  In 
ail  fundamental  respects,  .indeed^  the  Homeric  and  Orphic 
views  of  life  are  opposed  to  one  another.  Whereas  in 
Homer  the  centre  of  interest  is  this  present_wodd,jsith 
its  manifold  joys  and~  sorrows,  and  the  existence  awaiting 
the  disembodied  soul  is  shadowy,  cold,  and  comfortlees, 
the  follower  of  Orpheus  fixes  his  eyes  upon  the  future, 
and  looks  upon  what  we  call  death  as  the  door  by  which 
he  may  escape  from  prison  and  ultimately  rejoin  the 
society  of  Gods.  In  Homer  and  Hesiod,  life  is  often 
painted  in  sombre  colour&  "  The  land,"  says  Hesiod, 
"  is  full  of  troubles,  and  so  is  tbe  sea."  But  after  all  it 
is  life,  and  not  death ;  and  in  Homer,  at  least,  a  life  of 
strenuous  effort,  rejoicing  in  the  very  difficulties  it  over- 
comes. Among  the  Orphics,  the  Homeric  melancholy, 
so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned,  assumes  a  deeper  hue ;  for 
life  in  the  body  is  no  longer  life,  but  death :  the  true 
life  lies  before  and  after. 

For  the  first  time  in  Greece,  again,  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  made  use  of  as  a  moral 
motive.  Our  destiny  in  tbe  intermediate  state  depends 
upon  our  character  and  conduct  now:  sm  is  punished 
and    righteousness    rewarded;    and    in    the    successive 

■The  Oraek  dootrinft  of  tha 
"restomtionof  all  thin^^"  fi  con- 
Moted  with  the  Mtronaimcal  theory 
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incamattoDB  which  have  to  be  undergone  before  the 
circle  ib  fulfilled,  we  apparently  rise  and  fall  in 
the  scale  of  existences  according  to  the  d^ree 
of  pnrity  we  have  attained.  The  aim.jiL  the  believer 
is  therefore  to  cleanae  his  soul  not  only  by  rites 
add  cerenumies,.  but  still  juore  .by  "lasHng  from 
I  sin"  (ifiT^rnw-ot  koxotittos).!  If  he  shonld'  become 
f  exceptionally  pure  from  the  defilement  of  the  body,  he 
has,  it  would  seem,  some  ground  to  hope  that  the  circle 
of  gMteration  will  be  abbreviated  in  his  case.  In  general, 
as  we  saw,  the  cycle  was  supposed  to  occupy,  perhaps, 
ten  thousand  years,  in  which,  according  at  least  to  the 
Platonic  view,  ten  separate  lives  were  included,  each 
of  them  followed  by  its  appropriate  period  of  reward 
or  punishment*  But  in  the  myth  of  the  Phaedrus, 
those  who  thrice  in  succession  have  chosen  the  life 
of  "true  philosophy,"  return  to  the  place  from  which 
they  came  in  three  thousand  years :  *  and  with  Pindar 
also,  to  have  abstained  from  sin  "  three  times  on  either 
side  of  death  "  is  a  passport  to  the  islands  of  the  bleet.* 
The  agreement  of  these  two  writers  on  such  a  point 
would  seem  to  indicate  an  early  Orphic  beUef  that 
exceptional  piety  was  rewarded  in  this  way.  Herodotus 
also  seems  to  imply  that  a  cycle  of  three  thousand  years 
had  a  place  in  Orphism.* 

The  Orphic  conception  of  sin  is  not  less  different  from 
tiiat  of  the  Homeric  poems.  In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
sin,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  is  always  objedavely 
re^rded,  being  identified  with  the  spirit  of  insolence  or 
pride  that  seeks  to  tran^ress  the  golden  law  of  modera- 
tion and  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  others,  be  it  our 
fellow-creatures  or   the   Gods.     It  ia   an  error  of  the 

■  Emp.  /r.  m.     Cr.  the  Mooud  ■  Phaedr.  248  E,  campual  with 

of  th*   Logik  dUcOTsrad  in   1897,  Rtp.  t.  SIS  A. 
"«xoept  ye  fMt  from  ths  world"  *  Fhaedr.  249  A. 

etc.  {Hu   ititi  nfi-rtinrTe   rtf  tia-  *  See  b«l«w,  p.  18G. 
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JDtellect  rather  than  nf  tiTit^  will ;  for  it  BpriogB  from 
intellectual  blindness  or  infatuation ;  and  the  ultimate 
responsibility  is  usually  laid  at  the  door  of  the  CrodB. 
In  the  Ofphie  taligion,  on  the  otbar  hanj,  tlifl  6ubj'6<itlfg 
aspect  of  sin  becomeB  more  prominent.  It  is'oii 'account 
of  defilement  contractetf'ln  6uf'~prenata]  state  that  we 
are  exiled  from  the  society  of  Heaven;  ati3~the"SoiiI, 
while  present  in  the  body,  is  fuHy  conscious  of  this  feet 
There  is  no  attempt  to  shift  the  responsibility  elsewhere ; 
the  guilt  is  our  own,  and  we  alone  must  expiate  it.  "  I  have 
paid  the  penalty  tor  deeds  unjust," — so  speaks  the  soul, 
when  she  has  finished  her  pilgrimage, — "  and  now  I  am 
come  as  a  suppliant  unto  noble  Persephone,  beseeching 
her  to  be  gracious,  and  to  send  me  into  the  abodes  of  the 
pious."  • 

But  the  Orphic  doctrine  that  had  the  greatest  influence 
on  Greek  thought  is  that  of  the  celestial  origin  and 
nature  of  the  souL  It  was  adopted,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
FiadftT,  and'  in  one  form  or  another  it  runs  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  Greek  philosophy  from  this  time 
onwards.  The  belief  in  man's  affinity  to  Qod  was  by  no 
means  alien  to  the  religious  consciousness  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  Not  only  is  Zeus  the  father  of  Gods  and  men, 
but  it  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  anthropomorphic 
theolc^  that  since  God  resembles  man,  man  in  his 
turn  resembles  God.  Anthropomorphism,  in  a  word, 
involves  theomorphism.  But  the  Orphic  interpretation 
of  man's  relationship  to  God  gives  an  entirely  new 
significance  to  the  idea  because  of  the  emphasis  it  lays 
upon  the  souL  It  Js  the  soul  alone.  which-iB-dixina;  as 
for  the  body,  that  is  only  the  dungeon,  in  whjchJJia-true 
self  is  imprisoned.  The  nerveless,  shadowy  phantom  which 
Homer  called  the  soul  is  beginning  to  disappear,  and  in  its 
place  we  have  a  divine  ethereal  essence,  by  the  side  of 
which  the  perishable  body  ie  of  comparatively  slight 
'  Diels  i>.  tfl5.  25  ff. 
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acooaot.  The  Orphic  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the 
soul  not  only  introduces  a  new  and  mora  epiritual  con- 
oeptioQ  both  of  God  and  man ;  it  also  provides  a  basis 
for  t^e  bfilieMn  immortality,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
Bee.' 

Nor  is  the  ethical  significance  of  the  dogma  less  note- 
worthy. Orftelc  pnfl);ty  is  always  repeating  the  exhorta- 
tion: "remember  that  thon  art  a  mortal,''  " cherish  only 
mortal  aspirations."  According  to  the  Orphic  religion, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  soul  is  herself,  thoi^h  fallen, 
still  a  God ;  and  the  whole  wm  and  object  of  the  Orphic 
discipline  was  to  rid  the  soul  of  those  imparities  and 
incmstations  that  besmirch  and  hide  her  essential  nature. 
" B6ware,'^_jii3M.  Pi"i1ftri  "seek  not  to  become  a  God." 
"  Already  Ihpu  art  a  God,"  is  the  Orphic  precept ;  "  seek 
to  be  reunited  with  the  Gods."*  .The  fuQ  a^Oificance  of 
the  contrast  between  these  two  ideals  of  life  and  duty 
was  apprehended  by  Plato,  when  he  said,  that ''  envy  has 
no  place  in  the  celestial  quire."  The  famous  words  of 
Aristotle,  i^  Sffov  evBeyeTai  affai/arl^etv,  "  put  on  the 
immortal,  as  for  as  in  thee  lies,"  express  it  for  all  time.' 

The  Orphic  religion  undoubtedly  contained  much  that 
was  superstitious  and  degrading.  Even  the  doctrine  of 
man's  ceiesiial  ongin  was  encumbered  with  a  mass  of 
mythology  always  fantastic  and  sometimes  grotesque. 
The  wicked  Titans — ho  the  story  ran — fell  upon~  Dionysus 
Zagreus,  son  of  Zeus  aod  Persephone,  tore  him  in  pieces 
and  devoured  him ;  whereupon  Zeus  destroyed  them  with 
his  thunderbolt,  and  from  their  ashes  sprang  the  human 
race.*  It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  nature  is  a  blend 
of  the  divine  and  brutal ;  we  derive  the  lower  ingredients 
from  the  Titans,  the  higher  from  the  God  whom  they 
devonred.    The  sacraments  and  other  religious  ceremonies, 

■  p.  181.  *  PL  Phatdr.  347  A ;  Aiict  JBk. 

■  Ct  HiM  Hmtuod,  Le.  p.  477  f.      Nit.  x.  7. 11770  88. 
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again,  by  means  of  which  the  Orphics  sought  to  unify 
themselves  with  the  divine,  such  as  the  Omophagia,^ 
were  sometimes  brutalising  in  the  last  decree.  Nor  is  it 
by  any  means  clear  that  the  Orphics  always  escaped 
the  moral  dangers  which  accompany  religious  ecstasy. 
Yet  in  spite  of  these  defects,  it  is  not  easy  to  over- 
estimate the  significance  of  the  central  doctrine  of  their 
faith — I  mean  the  doctrine  that  the  hnman  stml  is 
originally  and  essentially  divine,  tt^ether  with  its'  practical 
oofollary,  that  we  must  strive  even  now  to  realise  our 
affinity  with  God,  Before  this  great  idea  could  attain 
to  full  development,  it  had  still  to  be  freed  from  the 
entanglement  of  ritual  and  mythology,  and  elevated  from 
the  emotional  to  the  intellectual  plane.  In  one  word,  it 
had  to  be  intellectnalised.  The  iatellectualisation  of  this 
belief,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  was  eflected  by  Flt^- 
'  See  Hin  Huriwui,  I.e.  p.  479  fT. 
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LECTURE  VI 

PINDAE 

RsBDHiKO  OUT  coDsideration  of  tbe  poets,  we  have  now 
to  deal  with  Pindar.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  ot 
Sophocles,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any 
other  Greek  poet,  the  spirit  of  whose  writii^  is  more 
essentially  religiooB.  In  part,  no  doubt,  this  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  Pindar's  odes  is  due  to  the  occasion  which 
they  celebrate.  Tbe  great  Panbelleuic  games  of  Olympia 
and  Delphi  were  in  their  origin  and  nature  festivals  in 
honour  of  Zeus  and  Apollo;  and  a  poem  composed  to 
celebrate  a  victory  at  tbe  games  was  neccesBarily  in 
some  sense  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Crod  who  presided 
over  the  festival  But  the  religious  sentiments  of  Pindar 
are  not  the  merely  conventional  utterances  of  a  pro- 
tessioual  writer  of  epinikian  odee.  They  come  straight 
from  the  heart ;  and  there  is  a  distinctively  personal 
note  about  many  of  them  which  is  absent  from  tbe  odes 
of  Bacchylides.  That  his  birth  coincided  with  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  Pythian  games  ^  seemed  to  the  poet  a  happy 
omen  of  the  intimate  relationship  which  was  to  subsiBt 
between  him  and  the  God  whose  chosen  minister  and 
prophet  he  always  considered  himself  to  be.  The 
Delphic  tradition  continued  to  associate  Pindar  and 
Apollo,  as  may  be  inferred  from  more  than  one  l^^d. 
Pausanias  relates  that  Pindar  used  to  visit  Delphi  and 
sing  hymnjB  to  Apollo  in  an  iron  chair  specially  reserved 
tar  hia  nee ;  and  in  the  life  of  Pindar  we  read  that  Apollo 
i/r-  1*8  Bergk. 
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BO  loved  the  poet  that  he  allowed  him  to  paxticipate  in 
the  offerings  made  to  himself,  the  officiatii^  priest  on 
the  day  of  the  sacrifice  calling  out  in  a  loud  voice, "  Come, 
Pindar,  and  join  the  banquet  of  the  God,"  ' 

IThe  kejoiote  of  Pindar's  religious  doctrine  is  struck 
in  the  openii^  verses  of  the  sizth  Ifemean  ode.  "  One  is 
the  race  of  men  and  CkidB,  and  from  one  mother  we  hoth 
derive  the  breath  of  life ;  but  in  power  we  are  altogether 
diverse;  for  the 'race  of  man  is  nought,  whereas  the 
brazen  heaven  abides,  a  dwelling-place  unshaken  for  ever. 
Howbeit  we  bear  some  likeness  to  the  immortals,  in  lofty 
mind,  perchance,  or  in  bodily  nature,  although  we  know 
not  what  course  our  master  Fate  hath  mapped  out  for  us 
to  run,  either  by  day  or  in  the  watches  of  the  night."  * 
We  shall  have  to  touch  upon  this  passage  again  in 
dealing  with  the  Pindaric  doctrine  of  the  celestial  origin 
and  nature  of  the  soul ;  but  at  present  it  concerns  us 
only  to  observe  that  Pindar  still  in  the  main  adheres  to 
the  anthropomorphic  conception  of  the  Gods,  which  is 
everywhere  characteristic  of  the  national  Greek  religion. 
rThe  Gods  are  immortal,  and  stronger  than  men;  but, 
I  like  us,  they  are  children  of  Earth,  the  universal  mother, 
I  and  resemble  us  in  body  and  in  mind.  The  myths 
I  incorporated  in  the  Pindaric  odes  freely  represent  the 
I  Gods  as  subject  to  those  desires  and  necessities  which 
are  inseparable  from  bodily  existence.  They  partake  of 
food  and  drink,  take  pleasure  in  dance  and  song,  and 
are  by  no  means  exempt  even  from  the  lower  passions 
incident  to  human  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  Pindar  is  far  from  acquiescing  in 
all  the  grosser  features  of  the  traditional  anthropo- 
morphism. Sometimes  he  pointedly  ignores  whatever 
portion  of  a  myth  he  deems  unworthy,  true  to  his  principle 
"  that  which  is  unpleasing  to  Zeus,  I  am  fain  to  bury- 
in  obhvion."  *  At  other  times  he  openly  protests  (gainst 
'  Tkw.  i.  M.  6  ;  vit.  FiiKL  p.  it  Chri«t      »  Ifem.  6.  1-7.      »A,  81. 
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certain  legends,  on  the  ground  that  tbey  are  irteligious 
and  profana  The  current  form  of  the  myth  of  Tantalus 
made  the  hero  slay  his  son  Felope  and  serve  bis  fleah 
at  a  banquet  given  to  the  immortals.  From  this  part 
of  the  story  Pindar  emphatically  dissents.  "  It  is  meet 
for  a  man  to  speak  honourable  things  about  the  Cktds : 
for  the  reproach  is  less.  And  of  thee,  O  son  of  Tantalus, 
I  will  speak  otherwise  than  those  that  have  gone 
before.  ...  I  dare  not  call  any  of  the  blessed  Gods  a 
cannibal"  •  The  Pindaric  correction  of  the  myth  need 
not  detain  us,  the  lees  so  that  from  the  modem  point 
of  view  it  is  scarcely  an  improvement ;  all  we  need  note 
is  that  when  a  legend  appears  to  Findar  to  reflect 
dis(»«dit  on  the  Gods,  he  alters  it  into  something  more 
in  harmony  with  his  own  religious  feelings.  Another 
illustration  is  provided  by  a  famous  passage  in  the  ninth 
Olympian,  where  Pindar  refuses  to  accept  the  Homeric 
and  Heaiodic  l^nds  about  the  Gods.  "  0  my  tongue, 
fling  this  tale  from  thee :  it  is  a  hateful  clevemesa  that 
slanders  Goda,  and  tmtimely  boasting  chimes  in  unison 
with  tTn>i<ii»nfl  Away  with  such  foolish  words !  Keep 
far  hom  the  immortals  war  and  battle"  (ia  woKe/iov 
Itdj^av  n  vavav  X'^pii  aBavarav)? 

in  such  ways  as  these  does  Pindar  seek  to  purify  the 
traditional  theolc^  of  Greece.  On  its  positive  side, 
his  teaching  brings  into  prominence  the  nobler  and  more 
ideal  features  of  the  Homeric  pantheon.  The  Gods 
"  know  not  disease  nor  i^  nor  toil :  they  have  eecaped 
the  loud-roaring  gulf  of  Acheron." '  They  are  "  the 
bleesed  onee  who  live  in  Olympus"* — the  symbols  of 
eternity  and  calm  in  a  transient  and  troubled  world. 
In  respect  of  power,  they  are  onmipotent ;  and  Nature 
knows  no  parallel  to  the  speed  with  which  they 
accomplish  theii  design.  "  The  power  of  the  Gods,"  says 
the  poet,  "lightly  brings  to  pass  that   which   exceeds 

'  «.  L  35  ff.  •  SB  ff.  *fT.  H8.  *A.  87. 
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oath  and  expectation." '  "I  judge  no  murvel  incredible 
that  ia  wroi^bt  by  Goda"  *  "  It  is  in  the  power  of  God 
out  of  hlack  night  to  call  forth  the  stainlees  light  of  day, 
and  to  shroud  the  day's  pure  gleam  in  cloudy  dark- 
neea."'  "Swift  is  the  achievement,  and  short  the  ways 
of  Gods  when  they  are  et^er  to  achieve  their  end."  * 
Perhaps  the  most  famouB  of  the  poet's  sentiments  about 
the  Godhead  is  in  the  second  Pythia% :  "  God  accompliahea 
every  end  according  to  his  expectation ;  God,  who  over- 
taketb  even  the  winged  e^le  and  outstrippeth  the  dolphin 
of  the  sea,  and  bringeth  many  a  proud  man  low,  vouch- 
safing to  others  renown  that  grows  not  old."  ^ 

Pindar  never  wearies  of  reminding  his  readers  that  the 
Gods  are  the  authors  of  whatsoever  good  or  evil  happens 
to  mankind.  "  Zeus  giveth  this  and  that ;  Zens  the  lord 
of  alL"*  "  It  ia  God,"  the  poet  says,  "  who  accomplishes 
all  things  for  mortal  men."  ^ 

"God's  is  the  011I7  armoury 
Doth  roan's  weak  will  with  power  for  good  supply. 
Wisdom  from  Hia  completeness, 
And  strength  of  arm  and  fleetneas 
He  gives,  and  speech's  sweetnesB."' 

A  Pindaric  fr^ment  preserved  by  Clement  identifies 
God  with  "  the  all " :  ri  ^eds  ;  S  ti  rb  irav*  If  the  words 
are  genuine,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  were  intended  to 
suggest  the  kind  of  poetical  pantheism  which  they  would 
have  expressed  in  the  mouth  of  Euripides.  To  Pindar 
they  probably  meant  no  more  than  that  God  is  the  universal 
caus&i" 

The  philosophical  quration  of  the  relationship  between 
Fate  and  the  Deity  does  not  perplex  the  poet    The  "  law  " 

'  m.  18.88.  '/r.  i«. 

=  F^fOi.  10,  4»,  '  F^th.  1.  41  f.,  tr.  W.  B.  Piton  ; 

V-  142.  cf.fr.  108. 

*  Pvth.  B.  67.  *fT.  140. 

'4Bff.  "Tl 
■/((Am.  6.62 r.  Tit  T>  »l 
"goodutderi]." 
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of  which  he  says  in  one  of  the  fragments  that  it  is  "  king 
of  all,  mortals  and  immortals  alike,"  *  has  been  by  some 
interpreted  as  a  Power  to  which  the  Goda  themselves 
most  yield ;  but  it  is  only  a  certain  rule  of  conduot 
universally  observed — eo  Pindar  here  su^ests — by  Gods 
I  and  men.  Pindar  often  insists  on  the  inevitability 
I  of  Fate,  80  far  as  human  creatures  are  concerned.  "  ITie 
decree  of  destinT  (to  fMfiaiuqy\  n""»  '^^  ftfifflP?" : 
"destiny  (potpa)  leads  thfi.jw!e  of  mortal  men":  "as 
for  me,  whatsoever  excellence  our  master  fate'^iroT/*©?) 

Ihatb  given,  well  I  know  that  the  march  of  time 
will  bring  it  to  fulfilment."'  Bat  Pindar  seldom,  I 
think,  implies  that  Fate  can  override  the  will  of  Zeus ; ' 
and  there  are  passages  in  which  the  will  of  Zens  is  itself 
conceived  as  F^teM  We  read  of  "  the  fated  decree  of 
Zeus,"  the  "  fate  or^ined  of  God,"  *  and  bo  on.  It  is  also 
in  keeping  with  the  religious  interpretation  of  Destiny 
when  the  poet  prays  to  Clotho,  Lacbesis,  and  Fortune 
(Tvxt)  as  unto  ben%nant  and  not  unyielding  Goddesses. 
"  I  call  upon  high-throned  Olotho  and  her  sister  Fates 
to  hearken  unto  the  instant  prayers  of  my  friend."' 
Or  again :  "  I  beseech  thee,  daughter  of  Zeus  the  deliverer, 
keep  watch  over  Himera's  broad  domain,  0  saviour 
Fortune:  for  by  thee  swift  ships  are  piloted  upon  the 
sea,  and  upon  land  thou  art  the  guide  of  impetuous  wars 
and  meetings  of  councillora"  *  A  German  scholar  has 
justly  remarked  on  the  difference  between  this  conception 
of  the  Goddess  Fortune  and  that  which  prevailed  in  later 
times,  when  she  was  represented  as  a  wholly  arbitrary 
and  irresponsible  power,  dispensing  her  gifts  blindfold.^ 
The  0tt'^  Tu;^  or  "  divine  chance "  of  which  Herodotus 

'/t.  109.  See  rialo,  Oorg.  484  B.  Ifem.  4.  61  ;  Biw  MoTpa,  01.  2.  21 ; 

•  Ptfth.   12.    30 ;   JVnn.    11.   42,  of.  I^lh.  6.  78  ;  Oi.  9.  26,  28. 
4.  41  ff.  '  Jttlim.  e.  1«  IT. 

'  On*  aach  iutuuie  in  Iithm.  S.         ■  01.  12.  1  S. 
SSir.  ;  cf.  Heaiod,  ra«V.  SMir. 
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sometiioes  speaks,  is  a  parallel  cooceptioD  to  that  of 
Pindar.* 

We  may  take  it,  then,  that  according  to  findar  the 
snpreme  control  of  the  utuTerse  and  man  helongs  not 
to  a  blind  or  implacable  fate,  but  to  certain  personal 
beings  whom  he  calls  by  the  name  of  Gods.  Let  us 
now  inquire  what  attributes,  other  than  that  of  power,  of 
which  we  have  already  epoken,  he  aBcribes  to  theae  beii^. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  omniscient  as  well  as 
omnipotent.  On  this  point  Pindar  is  especially 
emphatic  "  If  a  man  thinks  to  elude  the  eye  of  God 
when  he  doeth  ai^ht,  he  is  miataken."*  The  "all- 
knowing  mind"  of  Apollo,  we  read  in  another  place, 
"  neither  God  nor  mortal  can  deceive  in  act  win  design."  ' 
Apollo  is  addressed  in  these  words :  "  Thou  that  knowest 
the  appointed  end  of  all  things,  and  all  the  paths  thereto: 
an  the  leavee  that  earth  puts  forth  in  spiiog,  and  the 
number  of  grains  of  sand  whirled  to  and  fro  by  waves 
and  roaring  winds :  and  discemeet  well  the  future  and 
whence  it  shall  be."  *  Althoi^h  Homer  also  attributes 
omniscience  to  the  Gods,  some  of  the  episodes  in  the 
Biad  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  such  a  view.'  In 
this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  tbeolt^  of  Pindar 
marks  a  distinct  advance. 

Secondly,  the  Gods  are  just,  and  manifeet  their  justice 
by  rewarding  virtue  and  punishing  vice,  both  here  and 
hereafter.  I  wiU  touch  on  this  subject  presently ;  but 
in  the  meantime  it  may  be  noted  that  the  justice  of  God, 
when  shown  in  the  recompense  of  virtue,  sometimes  appears 
as  a  kind  of  Providence  watching  over  the  righteous. 
According  to  Pindar,  the  just  are  the  objects  of  God's 
especial  care : '  "  surely  the  great  mind  of  Zens  jnlote 
(Kv/3e^i^)  the  destiny  of  those  whom  he  loves."  ^     The 

'  t.g.  i.  126.   See  Stein  on  i.  62.  *  See  tbove,  p.  SB. 

'  01.  1.  64.  *  /idXa  iiir  irSpQr  Iiraixv  Tfouni- 

■  Pifik.  8.  29  r.  MfUHN,  Nm.  10.  St. 

•a.  ».  «ff.  '' Fyth.  6.  122 f. 
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same  metaphor  is  elsewhere  employed  by  the  poet  to 
express  the  guidance  of  communities  or  states  by  God. 
"  It  is  an  easy  thing  even  for  the  weak  to  shake  a  city ; 
but  to  stablish  it  in  its  place  t^ain,  is  difficult  indeed, 
unless  God  suddenly  take  the  helm  {Kvpeppar^p  yivtjTat) 
and  aid  the  rulers."^  We  shall  afterwards  find  that 
HeiaclitoB  had  already  described  the  operation  of  the 
divine  intelligence  by  means  of  this  figure :  "  There  is  but 
one  wisdom,"  he  says,  "  to  know  the  intelligence  by  which 
all  things  are  piloted  {KvffepvaTtu)  titrongh  all"  * 
In  both  cases  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  writers  ia  akin 
to  what  we  call  Providence ;  bat  whereas  Heraclitos 
conceives  of  Providence  as  a  philosophical  principle, 
embracing  in  its  jurisdiction  the  realm  of  nature  as  well 
as  of  mankind,  to  the  poet  It  is  a  narrower,  more 
personal,  and  for  that  very  reason,  perhaps,  more  religious 
conception,  to  be  compared  with  the  view  of  the  Platonic 
Socrates,  that  "  for  the  good  man  there  is  no  evil  either 
in  life  or  after  death ;  nor  are  his  interests  n^leoted  by  the 
gods  "  (tn£i  ifteXttroi  inn  0e£v  ri  tovtov  irpofffiara)} 

Pindar  lays  stress,  in  the  third  place,  upon  the  troth- 
fulness  of  the  Godhead.  Truth  is  the  daughter  (A.  Zens : 
BvfdTijp  'AXaBtui  ^Ms,*  "  Faithful  is  the  race  of  the 
Gods."  *  Of  Apollo,  in  particular,  we  read  that  "  he  has 
no  part  in  lies." "  It  was  the  more  natural  for  Pindar 
to  ascribe  this  quality  to  the  Gods,  since  there  is  none 
which  he  more  highly  values  in  men.  One  of  the 
fragments  makes  Tmth  the  foundation  of  virtue: 
apjfk  ftefaXai  aperat,  Avaa^a-'  'AKaBeia : '  and  the 
duty  of  truthfulness  is  enjoined  by  Pindar  in  pubUc  as 
well  as  in  private  life.  "  In  every  commonwealth  he 
that  is  strai^t  of  speech  is  best ;  in  a  despotism,  or  when 
the  impetuous  multitude  bold  sway,  or  when  wise  men 

■  P^.  4.  273  IT.  •  ITem.  10.  U. 

*/r.  IB  BywitCT.  •  ^luWuc  t'  aim  t-rrrru,  P^A.  B. 

■  Ap.  41  D.  29. 
•«!  10.  3f.  '206. 
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1  guard  a  city." '  In  refusing  to  believe  that  God  is 
capable  of  deception,  Pindar  parts  company  with  Homer, 
and  approximates  to  the  theology  of  Plato. 

The  divine  nature  is  conBequently  posaesaed  of  the 
attributes  of  omnipotence,  omniscience,  justice,  and 
tnith.  It  is  tlie  Gods  who  are  the  arhitera  of  human 
destiny,  exercising  a  px)Tidential  care  over  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  the  righteous,  and  punishing  the  wicked 
for  their  sina  Are  there  any  suggestions  of  monotheiam 
in  Pindar  ?  It  ie  urged  by  some  that  his  frequent  uee 
of  the  singular  Btm,  Sai/jMv,  and  so  on,  when  speaking 
of  the  snpematural,  though  it  does  not  imply  a  belief 
in  one  God,  is  at  all  events  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  monotheism.  We  may  admit  that  such  an  idiom 
involuntarily  recognises  the  existence  of  certain  common 
attributes  by  which  the  divine  is  always  distinguished 
from  the  human ;  but  it  in  no  way  implies  that 
the  Godhead  is  numerically  one,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Xenophanee,  for  example,  seems  to  have 
asserted  the  unity  of  God ;  and  Pindar's  polytheism 
is  not  less  candid  and  sincere  than  that  of  Homer. 
"  Nearly  every  ode,"  as  Gildersleeve  remarks,'  "  is  full 
of  goda"  Pindar,  of  course,  knows  nothing  of  the 
pbiloBophical  tendency  to  construe  the  inferior  Gods 
as  particular  names  or  aspects  of  the  one  supreme  Being. 
At  the  same  time,  t^t  which  Plato  regarded  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  polytheism,  the  diversity  of 
interests  and  the  clash  of  contending  wills  among  the 
diSerent  Gods,'  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Pindar.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  he  definitely  rejects  the 
traditional  legends  of  theomachiee  as  derogatory  to  the 
divine  dignity.  He  clearly  holds  that  there  is  but 
one  divine  purpose  shaping  the  course  of  events,  the 
purpose  of  Zeus.  "  With  thee,  0  Father  Zeus,  is 
the  fulfilment  of  all  deeds " :  irav  Bi  riXo^  iv  tIv 
'  ;VA.  2.  86  ff.  »p.  Mil.  »  EiUhyphn)  7  A  ff. 
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fp^av.^  It  is  accordmgly  to  the  "  deep-mouthed  lord  of 
lightoings  aad  of  thunders  "  that  we  are  bidden  to  pay 
bigbeet  bonout : '  and  Pindar's  aspiration  is  to  find 
favour  in  his  sight — ettj  Zev,  tIv  eti)  avSavetv.^ 

What  ia  the  attitude  of  Pindar  towards  the  doctrine 
of  the  envy  of  the  Gods  7  Before  attempting  to  answer 
this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  a  little  more 
preoiflely  the  traditional  form  of  that  doctrine,  as  we 
find  it,  above  all  other  writers,  in  Herodotus.  The 
loeus  ekanffut  upon  the  subject  is  the  speech  which 
the  historian  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Artabanus,  when 
seeking  to  dissuade  his  nephew  XeiKes  from  invading 
Greece.  "-Thou  seeet  how  the  God  smites  with  his 
thunderbolts  the  tallest  animals,  and  does  not  allow 
them  to  exalt  themselves,  whereas  tbe  smaller  animals 
in  no  way  stdr  bis  wrath  :  thou  eeest  how  he  ever  hurls 
his  shafts  at  the  highest  buildings  and  trees,  for  the 
God  is  wont  to  cut  down  whatever  exceeds  in  point 
of  greatness  (if>i\4et  fip  o  &w  Td  tmepiyovTa  trdtrra 
KoXoveiv).  Thus  a  mighty  host  may  be  destroyed  by  a 
small  one,  when  tbe  God,  becoming  envious,  smites  them 
with  panic  or  with  lightning,  so  that  they  perish  in 
a  manner  unworthily  of  tbemselves :  for  tbe  God  will 
not  suffer  any  but  himself  to  think  high  thoughts."* 
Tbe  idea  of  Herodotus  is  not  that  excessive  prosperity 
engenders  sin,  and  sin  provokes  the  Gods  to  anger: 
it  is  simply  that  God  is  jealous,  as  though  bis  own 
position  were  endangered.  Exactly  the  same  conception 
underlies  the  story  of  Polycrates.  In  tbe  warning 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Amasis  occur  these  words: 
"  Your  great  successes  do  not  please  me,  knowing  as 
I  do  that  the  divine  nature  is  jealous.  I  would  pr^er 
that  I  myself  and  those  I  care  for  should  be  success- 
ful  in    some   things    and   tmsuccessful   in    others,   ex- 
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periencing  through  life  alternate  good  and  evil  fortune, 
rather  than  that  they  should  invariably  aucceed.  For 
I  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  one  who  was  Buccessful 
in  everything,  without  perishing  miserably,  root  and 
branch,  at  the  last  Therefore  hearken  to  me,  and  in 
view  of  the  Bucoeases  you  have  gained,  act  thus.  Con- 
sider on  what  object  you  set  the  highest  value,  what  it 
will  grieve  you  most  to  lose,  and  take  and  throw  it 
away,  so  that  it  shall  never  return  among  men."  ^  In 
the  sequel,  of  course,  the  remedy  failed ;  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  nature  of  the  remedy  proposed  that  Amaais 
attributes  no  moral  obliquity  to  his  friend.  He  in- 
stinctively feels  that  so  much  {vosperity  exceeds  the 
proper  limit  or  measure  piescrihed  by  the  Gods  for 
human  kind :  it  is  a  violation  of  the  fu^iv  Ajap :  and 
the  way  to  correct  the  error  is  for  Polycrates  to  bring 
himself  ^;ain  within  the  limits  by  a  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  what  he  holds  most  dear.* 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  ^oixk 
deSiv  as  it  was  popularly  believed  among  the  Greeks. 
We  shall  find  that  Aeschylus  sometimes  gives  an 
ethical  meaning  to  the  snperstitioQ,  by  representing 
the  "  envy "  of  the  Gods  as  their  just  resentment  at 
tbe  violation  of  the  moral  law  by  man  ;  and  the  question 
which  suggests  itself  is  whether  tbe  Pindaric  form  of 
the  doctrine  is  more  allied  to  the  ordinary  view  or  to 
that  of  Aeschylna  The  pass^^  in  which  Pindar 
expressly  touches  on  this  subject  are  three  in  number.' 
In  the  thirteenth  Olympian,  after  praising  the  city 
of  Corinth,  he  appeals  to  tbe  "sovereign  lord  of 
Olympia"  not  to  let  his  "envy"  be  awakened  by 
such  laudatory  words — Svar  eiipvavaaaav*  'OXvftiriav, 
a^Sovrfro^  itreaatv'  fkvoio  ypovQV  SnravTa,  Zev  •trdrep.* 
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To  much  the  s&me  effect  he  prays  in  the  tenth 
P^vxn  tiiat  the  familj  of  the  Aleuadae  may  continue 
to  prosper  without  incurmig  the  divine  displeasure. 
"Of  the  joyous  things  of  Hellas  they  have  received 
no  scanty  portion :  I  pray  that  they  meet  with  no 
reverBes  from  the  envious  Gods."*  And  finally,  in 
a  remarkable  passage  of  the  seventh  /sfAmian,  the 
poet  thus  writes  of  himself :  "  I  will  set  flowers  upon 
my  hair  and  sing ;  but  let  not  the  envy  of  the  immortals 
bring  on  me  confumon — o  S'  hQaxattav  fiaj  SpMrtrhm 
if>06vo<i.  Whatsoever  joy  is  offered  day  by  day, 
serenely  I  will  follow  and  o'ertake,  (all  old  age  come, 
and  the  appointed  term  of  life.  For  we  all  alike 
die,  although  our  lot  in  life  is  different  (Saiftav  S' 
SiffiK);  howbeit,  if  any  lift  a  covetous  eye  to  that 
which  ia  afar,  yet  is  he  too  weak  to  attain  imto  the 
bronse-paved  seat  of  Gods.  Thus  winged  Pegasus  threw 
his  lord  Bellerophon,  when  he  was  fain  to  come  to 
the  habitations  of  heaven  and  join  the  company  of 
Zens.  Bitter  is  the  end  that  awaits  unrighteous  joy."  * 
In  the  first  of  these  three  passages  there  is  nothing 
that  goee  beyond  the  ordinary  version  of  the  envy 
of  the  Grods  as  we  find  it  in  Herodotus ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  second,  imless,  which  is  perhaps  the 
case,  the  prayer  of  the  poet  conveys  a  covert  warning 
to  the  Aleuadae  against  insolence  and  prida  But 
with  the  third  passage  it  is  otherwise,  ^e  sequence 
of  ideas  in  the  poet's  mind  is  plainly  this :  let  me  escape 
the  "  envy  of  the  Gods "  by  avoiding  presumptuous 
sin,  for  unriffhteoia  joys  are  doomed  to  end  in  sorrow. 
In  just  this  way  Aeschylus  for  his  part  tries  to 
reinterpret  the  belief. 

Pindar's  conception  of  sin  is  in  general  ^^reement 
with  the  views  we  have  already  met  with  in  Greek 
poetty.       Sin    is   egoism,    self-seeking,  irXeove^la  —  the 
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overstepping  of  the  limits  appointed  for  the  individual 
in  his  relations  both  to  his  fellow-men  and  to  the  Gods. 
The  duty  of  aelf-represBion  and  the  dat^rs  of  am^nce 
and  pride  are  themeB  upon  which  the  poet  continually 
dilates.  In  nearly  all  his  eulc^es  there  is  beard  a  note 
of  warning.  "  Seek  not  to  become  ZeuB ;  if  these  high 
honoura  fall  to  thee,  thou  hast  already  alL  Mortal 
things  befit  a  mortal " — &vQ.Th  QvaTtnaw  irphreij'  Re- 
member that  thou  art  mortal ;  seek  not  to  be  as  God — 
this  is  the  perpetual  refrain  of  Pindar's  exhortations.' 
"  But  if  any  one  shall  possess  wealth,  and  excel  others 
in  beauty,  and  have  won  diatinotiou  by  display  of  strength 
in  games,  let  him  not  forget  that  bis  raiment  is  on  mortal 
limbs,  and  that  the  earth  shall  be  bis  garment  at  the 
last" '  And  so  on  through  a  great  variety  of  formulae, 
sometimes  of  a  half-oracular  or  prophetic  bind,  such  as 
the  oft-repeated  warning  not  to  sail  beyond  the  pillars 
of  Heracles.  "  By  their  manly  prowess  they  have  touched 
the  pillars  of  Heracles,  at  the  limits  of  the  world.  Beyond 
that  I  bid  them  seek  for  no  further  excellence."  *  Pindar 
is  thoroughly  Greek  in  his  advocacy  of  the  fiTjSki'  ayav. 
He  praises  Lampon  as  one  who  "  with  his  mind  pursues 
the  mean,  and  cleaves  thereto  in  act " — fUrpa  /«n  yvwfia 

The  question  as  to  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  sin 
is  not  directly  raised  by  Pindar ;  but  he  generally  seems 
to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  transgressor  himself,  and  not 
upon  Zeus  or  Fate.  Thus  in  his  account  of  I:rion  it  is 
said  that  "  when  be  gat  a  pleasant  life  in  the  bouse  of 
Cronus'  gracious  children,  he  could  not  endure  his  great 
prosperity  (SK^<k)  .  .  .  but  Pride  (i^pn)  drave  him 
into  exceeding  folly  (blindness,  infatuation,  'Att/)  ;  how- 
beit  soon  he    suffered    his    deserts,    tinding    a    misery 

iM&tn.  5.  Uff.  *Itthm,i.Uff.  ;  cf.  («.  S.  48 C  ; 

*  01.  6.  24  ;  l^ith.  8.  fll  r.  al,  Ifem.  S.  20  f. 

■  itfmi.  11.  ISff.  ■  Itffm.  e.  71. 
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unique." '  Here  there  is  Dothlng  to  surest  that  the  /cms 
et  origo  mali  is  a  malignant  power  from  oatside,  although 
a  deeper  analTsis  might  perhaps  make  Zeus  responsible 
for  the  proeperity  whence  sin  is  bom.  In  Pindar,  JX^ov 
is  the  mother  of  £^/)K,  v0pK  of  Kopot,*  and  xopw  of 
deetractioQ ;  but  he  clearly  implies  that  we  bare  it  in 
our  power  to  resist  the  temptations  of  wealth  and 
affluence.  "If  any  man  to  whom  Fortune  has  given 
glorious  prizes  or  might  of  wealth  represses  in  Ms  heart 
dire  insolence  (autiai  .KopQv)r  worthy  is  he  to  receive 
the  praises  of  his  fellow-citizens." '  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, we  find  a  suggestion  of  the  popular  belief  that  man 
is  be^nuiled  into  sin  by  a  supernatural  power  or  daeitum.* 
According  to  Buchholz,"*  Pindar  may  have  conceived  of 
the  whole  matter  in  some  such  way  as  this.  Man  is  a 
free  moral  agent,  with  the  power  of  building  up  his  own 
character.  Of  his  own  free  will  he  commits  an  act  of 
Sfipif,  and  in  so  doing  exposes  himself  to  the  divine 
vengeance.  After  the  initial  tran^ression,  the  Qods 
intervene  and  smite  the  offender  with  blindness  or  in- 
fatuation (an;),  in  consequence  of  which  he  plunges  more 
and  more  deeply  into  sin,  until  at  last  he  is  destroyed. 
This,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  is  the  theory  of 
Aeschylus ;  but  the  evidence  is  hardly  enough  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  Pindar  entertained  bo  definite  and 
precise  a  view. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  justice  or  righteousness 
of  the  Goda  is  manifested,  according  to  Pindar,  both  in 
the  punishment  of  evil-doers  and  in  the  rewards  bestowed 
upon  the  virtuous.  On  the  subject  of  punishment  for 
sin,  Pindar's  views  are  in   harmony  with  the  teaching 

■iV^.   2.  25ff.     It  is  poaaible,  qaotedby  Hdt.  8. 77(Baohhoh,  2.C. 

bo«-«rer,  th»t  aMnw  hen  meauB  p.    B3).     Contrast  the  doctrine  of 

no  mora  t}ian  oalsinity,  an  elsewliere  Greek  eitgy  {rupra,  p.  SS). 

in  PiiKUr.  e.g.  Jf»m.  9.  21 ;  01.  1.  '  IMm.  8.  1  ff. 
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of  Greek  eleg^,  except  that  he  speaka  of  punishment, 
hereafter  as  well  as  here.  That  the  innocent  sometimee 
suffer  with  the  guilty  in  this  world,  he  recognises  as  a 
truth  attested  \>j  experience,  without  touchii^  on  the 
problem  as  to  how  oui  belief  in  the  divine  justice  can 
be  reconciled  with  such  a  dispensation.  Coronis  had 
sinned  against  Apollo,  and  the  God  sent  his  sister  "  in 
the  fury  of  invincible  wrath  "  to  take  vengeance.  "  Many 
of  the  ne^hboura  shared  her  doom,  and  were  destroyed 
together  with  her,  as  a  fire  that  from  one  seed  has  leapt 
upon  a  mountain  lays  waste  an  ample  tract  of  wood."  * 
You  will  remember  that  Theognis  in  a  somewhat  similar 
case  impugns  the  moral  government  of  the  universe,  on 
the  ground  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  cannot  justly  be 
visited  upon  their  innocent  children ;  but  to  Pindar  such 
protests  would  have  seemed  to  savour  of  impiety.  In 
general,  I  think,  the  poet  contemplates  with  more  satis- 
faction the  rewards  of  virtue  than  the  punishments  of 
vice :  we  are  told  that  God  hearkens  to  the  prayers  of 
the  pious,*  and  that  lasting  prosperity  is  theirs  who 
reverence  Zeus.* 

The  religious  standpoint  of  a  writer  may  be  supposed  to 
be  reflected  not  only  in  his  sentiments  about  God  and  the 
dealings  of  God  witii  man,  but  also  in  his  general  outlook 
upon  Ufa  If  we  consider  the  poems  of  Pindar  from  this 
point  of  view,  we  are  struck  by  the  prominence  given  to 
the  sad  and  sombre  aspects  of  man's  lot  The  uncertainty 
of  the  future,  the  fickleness  of  Fortune,  and  the  inevit- 
ability of  death — these  are  the  familiar  notes  of  what  is 
called  Greek  melancholy ;  and  Pindar  is  always  sounding 
them  in,  our  ears.  We  know  not,  says  the  poet,  whether 
we  shall  bring  a  single  day  peacefully  to  its  close  with 
uncorroded  bliss:  "this  way  and  that  nm  currents 
bringing  joy  or  sorrow  unto  men."  *     "  Around  the  minds 
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,  of  men  hang  follies  innunierable ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  what  is  best  for  a  man  to  win  both  now 
and  at  the  last."  •  "  The  hopes  of  men  are  tossed 
up  and  down  upon  the  waves  of  vain  deceit;  and 
never  hath  any  one  of  men  upon  the  earth  received 
from  God  a  sure  token  of  that  which  shall  be  here- 
after :  but  the  revelations  of  the  future  are  blind " — 
tSiv  S^  /leXXoiTfflji  TcTv^XffivTat  ^pahaC*  And  there 
is  much  beeidra  to  the  same  effect,  reflections  on  the 
frailty  of  man,  the  contract  between  aspiration  and 
attainment,  the  brevity  of  life,  and  so  on.  Even  the  old 
Homeric  formula — "  two  evils  to  one  good  " — finds  a 
place  in  Pindar.  "  Thou  knowest,"  he  eays,  addressing 
his  patron  Hiero, — "  thou  knowest,  taught  by  men  of 
old,  that  for  one  blessing  the  immortals  divide  to  mortal 
men  two  sorrows." '  The  whole  matter  is  summed  up  in 
the  hmooB  and  often-quoted  words,  "  Man's  happiness 
grows  up  quickly,  and  quickly  falls  to  the  ground, 
shaken  by  a  doom  adversa  Creatures  of  a  day !  what 
is  man,  what  not  ?  Man  is  the  phantom  of  a  shade — 
trma;  Svap  &v0paTr<K'' *  " We  are  but  of  yesterday, 
and  know  nothing,  becauae  our  days  upon  earth  are  a 
shadow."  * 

If  we  should  confine  our  attention  to  these  and 
similar  passages,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the 
tone  of  Pindar  is  predominantly  melancholy,  or  even 
peesimistia  But  in  reality  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
No  Greek  poet  is  more  keenly  alive  to  the  joyous  things 
in  life :  the  praises  of  youth  and  manly  prowess,  of 
wealth,  good  fortune,  and  fame,  of  all  that  is  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  are  continually  on  his  lips. 
And  even  where  his  reflections  are  pitched  in  a  minor 
key,  the  poet  often  strikes  a  happier  note  before  the  end. 

'Oi.  7.  2iff.  'iV*.  3.  80ir. 
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Man  iB  but  the  phantom  of  a  shade ;  "  howbeit,"  Pindar 
adds,  "when  a  glory  cometh  from  the  Gods,  we  are 
crowned  with  the  bright  halo  of  a  hfe  serene."  ^  Above 
all,  the  Pindaric  odes  of  victory  are  full  of  the  joy  which 
is  bom  of  difficulties  faced  and  overcome.  ''  If  toil  th^^ 
was,  BO  much  the  greater  is  the  joy  that  follows  after : 
c(  irovof  ^v,  TO  refyTTvop  irXiov  weSepj^cro*."  *  As  in  Homer, 
the  certainty  of  death  becomes  itself  an  inspiration. 
"  Forasmuch  as  we  must  die,  why  should  one  sit  idly  in 
the  dark,  nursing  an  old  ^e  unknown  to  fame,  without 
part  or  lot  in  noble  deeds  ?  "  '  The  man  who  has  done 
great  deeds  forgets  death.* 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  characteristic  of  Pindar, 
despite  the  warnings  against  presumption  which  are  so 
frequent  in  his  poetry,  than  the  conviction  that  we  are 
impelled  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature  to  wrestle 
and  strive  towards  perfection.  "From  Zeus  there  is 
vouchsafed  no  sure  sign  to  mortals;  but  none  the  less 
we  embark  on  deeds  of  high  emprise,  and  meditate 
'  many  achievements :  for  our  bodies  are  enthralled  by 
insatiable  hope,  although  the  tides  of  life  are  hidden 
from  our  foreknowledge."  <>  It  is  temptii^  to  connect 
this  distinctive  feature  of  Pindar's  poetry  with  his  belief 
in  the  divine  origin  and  affinity  of  man.  "  One  is  the 
race  of  men  and  Grods,  and  from  one  mother  we  both 
derive  the  breath  of  life."  If  human  nature  is  essentially 
divine,  we  shall  best  attain  the  end  and  purpose  of  our 
existence  by  striving  to  realise  the  heritage  which  is  ours 
by  birth.  There  is,  however,  no  authority  for  attributing 
such  a  train  of  thought  to  Pindar.  The  descent  of  the 
soul  from  God,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  cardinal  point  of 
the  Orphic  creed ;  and  Pindar,  in  all  probability,  derived 
the  doctrine  from  that  source.     But  whereas  among  the 

>  Puth.  6.  ee  ff.  cc  01. 2. 19  ff.       *  m.  s.  7Z. 
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Orphics  the  nitimate  goal  is  reunion  with  the  divine, 
Pindar's  oft-repeated  warning  is,  "  Seek  not  to  be  as 
Zeos,"  "  Seek  not  to  become  a  God."  If  he  borrows  the 
Orphic  belief  about  man's  celestial  origin,  he  stops  short 
of  the  conclusions  to  which  it  led.  Qva-rh,  SwnLaiv 
wpemi :  "  mortal  thou  art ;  cherish  only  mortal  aspira- 
tions." "  Desire  not  thou  immortal  life,  my  soul" ' 
His  counsel  is  that  we  should  let  our  thoughts  aspire,  but 
only  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  ordinances  of 
Heaven ;  and  in  this  respect  he  ia  true  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  ordinary  Greek  ethics. 

I  pass  now  to  an  examination  of  what  is  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  and  diBtinctire  portion  of  Pindar's 
religious  doctrine.  His  conception  of  immortality  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  earlier  Greek  poets. 
Let  us  first  inquire  what  grounds  he  alleges  for  the 
belief  in  a  future  existence.  We  are  here  concerned 
with  a  fragment  of  exceptional  interest,  which  may  be 
thus  translated : 

"  Tbe  bodioB  of  all  men  Death  the  sU-conquering  follow  and  die  : 
But  alive  there  renmineth  Life's  image :  /or  that  i*  aUrne  from 

on  fttffA. 
When    the   limba    are   astir,  it  ie  sleeping ;   bnt  in  ntany  a 

dream  of  the  night 
It  reveals  to  the  sleeper  a  judgment,  bringing  visione  of  pain 

and  delight."' 

A  curious  and  characteristic  fusion  of  Homeric  and 
Orphic  ideas  is  observable  in  these  linea  By  "Lite's 
inu^,"  the  im^e  of  the  living  man,  Pindar  means 
the  soul ;  and  thus  far  he  is  in  (^reement  with 
Homer.  But  the  rest  of  the  passage  is  totally  un- 
Homeric.  We  are  told  that  the  soul  is  asleep  when  the 
body  is  awake ;  and  conversely,  when  the  body  is  asleep, 
the  soul  awakes,  and,  by  reason  of  her  affinity  with  the 
divine,  foresees   the  judgment   that  shall  be  hereafter. 

'iyA.8.flI.  'A- 131. 
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To  the  same  effect  Aristotle,  in  one  of  his  fragments, 
asserts  that  "  when  the  soul  is  alone  and  by  herself  in 
sleep,  she  recovers  her  proper  nature,"  that  is,  of  course, 
her  heavenly  nature,  "and  divines  and  prophesies  the 
future."  *  It  is  obvious  that  the  body  is  here  r^jarded 
as  to  a  certain  extent  the  sepulchre  of  the  soul,  from 
which  Sleep,  Death's  twin  brother,  brings  a  kind  of  semi- 
reaurrection :  bo  that  we  are  clearly  on  Orphic  ground. 
But  what  concerns  us  more  particularly  now  is  to  observe 
that  the  soul  is  said  to  be  immortal  because  of  her  divine 
origin  (to  •ykp  Strrt  ftovov  tK  0emv).  In  Pindar,  therefore, 
as  sometimes  in  Plato,  immortality  rests  on  the  Orphic 
conception  of  man's  relationship  with  God.* 

What,  then,  is  the  kind  of  immortality  foretold  by 
Pindar  ?  I  will  take  as  my  text  the  famous  picture  in 
the  second  Olympian  of  the  destinies  reserved  for  the  good 
and  for  the  evil  in  the  world  to  coma  "  The  guilty  souls 
of  the  dead,"  says  Pindar,  "  straightway  pay  the  penalty 
here  on  earth  \  and  the  sins  committed  in  this  kingdom 
of  Zeus  are  judged  by  One  beneath  the  ground,  hateful 
Necessity  enforcing  the  doom  he  speaks.  But  ever 
through  nights  and  ever  through  days  the  same,  the  good 
receive  an  unlaborious  lite  beneath  the  sunshine.  They 
vex  not  with  might  of  hand  the  earth  or  the  waters  of 
the  sea  for  food  that  satislieth  not,  but  among  the 
honoured  Gods,  such  as  had  pleasure  in  keeping  of 
oaths  enjoy  a  tearless  life ;  but  the  others  have  pdn 
too  fearful  to  behold.  Howbeit  they  who  thrice  on 
either  side  of  death  have  stood  fast  and  wholly  re- 
frained their  souls  from  deeds  unjust,  journey  on  the 
road  of  Zeus  to  the  tower  of  Cronus,  where  the  ocean- 
breezes  blow  around  the  island  of  the  blest,  and  flowers 
gleam   bright   with   gold,  some   on   trees  of  glory  on 

'/>*•  12.  Cr.  Plato,  Sep.  ix.  the  Pindaric  fragment  at  greater 
571 D  ff.  length  in   Cambridge  PraeUaima, 

'  I  have  discDSwd  and  Ulustrated       1906,  py.  29-67. 
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the  land,  while  others  the  water  feeds ;  with  wreatha 
whereof  they  entwine  their  arms  and  crown  their 
heads."' 

From  whatever  sonrce  or  sources  Pindar  draws  the 
materials  for  this  pictnre,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  fact 
that  it  is  altogether  unlike  the  ordinary  Greek  conception 
of  the  other  world.  II  we  endeavour  to  reconstmct  tiie 
kind  of  eschatologioal  background  of  the  poet's  description, 
we  maj  say  perhaps  that  there  are  three  leading  ideas  in 
his  mind.  The  first  is  metempsychosis,  or  rather,  let  us 
say,  rebirth  (imKvffevfa^ia) ;  the  second,  retribution  and 
rewara";  and  the  third  would  seem  to  be  the  prospect  of 
ultimate  deliverance  from  the  circle  of  incarnation  by 
removal  to  the  islands  of  the  blesL  I  will  conclude  this 
lecture  by  some  remarks  upon  each  of  these  three 
doctrines  as  they  appear  in  Pindar. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  vaXvyyeveaia.  This  doctrine 
is  moat  clearly  expressed  in  a  figment  preserved  by 
Plato.*  "  The  souls  of  them  from  whom  Persephone  has 
accepted  atonement  for  an  ancient  woe,  she  restores  in 
.  the  ninth  year  to  the  light  of  the  sun  above  the  earth. 
And  from  these  souls  come  glorious  kii^  and  such  as 
are  strong  and  swift  and  excel  in  wisdom  ;  and  through- 
out all  future  time  they  are  called  holy  heroes  by 
mankiDd."  It  should  be  noted  that  the  reward  consists 
not  in  restoration  to  the  upper  earth  from  the  darkness 
of  the  underworld,  but  in  the  kind  of  life  which  is 
assigned  to  the  purified  souls  when  they  return  again 
into  the  body.  They  become  Idi^  and  princes  in  the 
land.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that,  according  to 
Empedodee,  the  souls  about  to  be  freed  from  the  circle 
of  generation  become  "  prophets  and  singers  and  physi- 
cians and  princes  among  men  upon  the  earth."  The 
similarity  between  the  two  pass^ea  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  Pindar  is  here  dependent  on  Orphic  and 

■  «.  a.  67  ff.  '  ifeito  81  B  f.  1  /r.  138  B«rgk. 
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Pyth^orean  traditionB.'  Pindar's  conception  of  metem- 
psychosis presents  at  least  one  interesting  and  apparently 
novel  feature.  In  common,  perhaps,  with  Empedocles, 
and  certainly  with  Plato*  he  regards  the  human  Bonl 
as  continually  traversing  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
one  half  of  which  is  life  and  the  other  death ;  and 
the  evil  we  do  in  the  semicircle  representing  life  is 
expiated  in  the  other  semicircle-  But  in  Pindar  the 
converse  holds  good  also :  the  evil  done  by  the  soul 
when  separate  from  the  body  is  expiated  during  her  life 
on  earth.  This  is  Mezger's  explanation  of  the  words, 
"  the  guilty  souls  of  the  dead  straightway  pay  the  penalty 
here  on  earth  " ;  and  no  other  explanation  that  I  know 
of  does  equal  justice  to  the  Greek.*  In  this  way,  to 
quote  the  phrase  of  G-ildersleeve,  Earth  and  Hades 
become  "  mutual  Hells " ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  mutual 
Hells  and  mutual  Heavens :  for  if  our  present  miseries 
are  the  punishment  of  sins  committed  in  the  intermediate 
state,  we  may  equally  suppose  that  our  present  happiness 
is  the  reward  of  ante-natal  merit  According  to  the 
Orpbics,  the  soul,  before  her  expulsion  from  heayen,  left 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  was  punished  by  incarceration 
in  the  flesh.*  This  Orphic  belief  would  seem  to  have 
suggested  tbe  Pindaric  idea  that  in  each  successive  incar- 
nation we  sufTer  for  sins  committed  in  the  other  world. 

During  the  interval  between  two  incarnations  the  soul 
makes  atonement  for  the  evil  she  has  wrought  above 
tbe  ground."  Nowhere,  in  his  extant  works,  does  Pindar 
describe  the  punishment  as  purgatorial :  but  he  probably 
conceived  of  it  in  this  way.  We  find,  however,  clear 
traces  of  an  Inferno  in  some  of  the  poems  of  Pindar.  The 
languid  rivers  of  black  night  belching  forth  infinite 
darkness  "  seem  to  belong  to  the  Inferno.     As  examples 

'  See  p.  lOS.  ^rrpii  itarifuei,  in  01.  2.  68  faTanra 

'  Fhaed,  72  A  B.  Heir's  intenneUtloi]. 

*  A  diffsnnt  view  is  uk«ii  b7  *Seep.  97(. 

Eohde,i'»i«Ae>H.i..208,n.a.   Bnt  'fr.  1S8.        */t.  ISO  ad fia- 
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of  the  mcorable  class  of  sinDerB,^  the  poet,  in  ^preement 
with  the  Odytiey*  refers  to  Tantalae,  Ixion,  Sisyphus,  and 
lityos,  all  of  whom  endure  a  "  hopeless  life  of  never- 
ending  woe "  in  recompeoBe  for  their  ^regious  crimes." 
For  these,  and  possibly  also  for  some  others,*  there  is  no 
hope ;  but  they  perform  a  useful  service  as  irapahelrffutTa, 
or  warning  examples  to  those  whose  condition  is  less 
hopeless  than  their  own.  Of  Ixion  we  read :  "  By  com- 
mand of  the  Gods,  men  say,  Ixion  proclaims  this  message 
to  mortals  as  round  and  round  he  spins  upon  his  winged 
wheel :  Him  that  i»  thy  betu/aetor,  visit  and  reguite  wUK 
graeiout  reeompenae."  '  The  idea  that  the  incurably  wicked 
suffer  eternal  punishment  in  order  to  provide  a  warning 
tor  the  rank  and  file,  occurs  also  in  the  myths  of  Plato 
and  in  Virgil*  We  may  with  probability  ascribe  it  in 
all  three  cases  to  the  influence  of  early  Orphic 
eechatolc^e& 

Hitherto  in  Greek  literature,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
"  islands  of  the  bleat "  are  appropriated  to  certain 
bvourites  of  the  Gods,  on  whom  the  hand  of  death  has 
not  fallen.  In  Pindar  all  this  is  changed,  "  They  who 
thrice  on  either  side  of  death" — that  is,  during  three 
successive  incarnations  together  with  the  corresponding 
periods  in  the  other  world — "  have  refrained  their  souls 
from  wickedness,  travel  on  the  road  of  Zeus'  to  the 
tower  of  Cronus,'  where  the  ocean  breezes  blow  around 
the  island  of  the  blest"  There,  presumably,  like  the 
souls  who  have  "  purified  themselves  by  philosophy  "  in 
Plato's  Phaedo,  they  dwell  "  without  bodies  for  all 
future  time," '  delivered   at   last   from   the  "  wheel  of 

>  «I  dridrwt  rx«^'<,  Pl'tOi  Iftaid.  '  Pvth.  2.  21  ff. 

118B.  •Plato,   Sep.   x.   616  A,  Oorg. 

*  Sm  p.  60.  525  A  tr,  i  Virg.  Am.  6.  618  ff. 

»  m.  I.  66  ff.  ;  Pylh.  2.  21  ff.  '  Ot.  2.  68  ff.  ;  ef.  PUto,  Phaedr. 

*iti  ii{rf\att  i^itTait  naKwr,  246  E. 
/r.  ItS;  bat  tbefrunuent  U  prob-  ■  Cf.  Heiiod,   0.  D.   U9,  rtirar 

&blj  apnriotu.    Sm  Bohde,  Ftyehe '  Kpiwot  infiattXtitt, 
ij.  p.»S,  «.  8.  'IIIO. 
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geaeration."  BeBides  the  second  Olj/mpian,  ve  have 
anotber  exquisite  picture  of  the  life  of  the  blesaed  in  a 
fn^ment  preserved  by  Plutarch  in  his  Oonaolation  to 
Apollonivs :  ^  "  For  them  sbineth  below  the  stretch 
of  the  Bun  while  in  oar  world  it  is  night,  and  the  space 
of  crimson-dowered  meadows  before  their  city  is  full  of 
the  shade  of  frankincense-trees,  and  of  fruits  of  gold. 
And  some  in  horses,  and  in  bodily  feats,  and  some  in 
dice,  and  some  in  harp-playing  have  delight ;  and  among 
them  thrivetb  all  fair  -  flowering  bliss ;  and  fragrance 
streameth  ever  through  the  lovely  land,  as  they  mingle 
incense  of  every  kind  upon  tbe  altars  of  the  gods." '  It  is 
the  same  kind  of  picture  as  appears  in  the  pseudo-Platonic 
Axiochus,  a  dialogue  admittedly  full  of  Orphic  ideas." 
For  the  rest,  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  Pindar,  in 
agreement  with  what  we  know  from  Aristotle  to  have 
been  a  widely  diffused  belief  in  Greece,^  attributes  to  tbe 
departed  souls  some  interest,  slight  though  it  be,  in  the 
fortunes  of  their  descendants  upon  earth.  "  Even  the 
dead,"  says  Pindar,  "  have  part  in  sacrifices  duly  offered ; 
and  the  dust  hides  not  from  them  the  goodly  glories  of 
their  kindred,"  "Perchance,  with  such  intelligence  as 
there  is  beneath  tbe  ground,  they  hear  of  his  mighty 
{otrwess  sprinkled  with  song's  soft  dew  beneath  the 
outpoured  hymn  of  praise,  wherefore  they  rejoice  in 
common  with  their  son  Arcesilas  at  the  triumph  he 
hath  justly  won."' 

Much  of  what  this  poet-prophet  sings  about  the  Gods 
and  their  relation  to  mankind  is  only  a  piu^r  and  more 
spiritual  version  of  the  teaching  of  his  predecessors ;  but 
his  conception  of  immortality  is  almost  unique  in 
,  literature  until  we  come  to  Plato.  For  it  is  Plato  who 
is  in  this  respect  the  true  successor  of  the  poet  we  have 

'  c.  85  ;  /r.  129  Bei^k. 

•  See  p.  108. 
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been  conBidering.  We  must  turn  to  the  Platonic  mytbB 
— to  the  Bupra-oeleetial  world  of  the  Phaedrus,  and  the 
earthly  paradise  of  the  Fhaedo — in  order  to  find  a 
parallel  to  Pindar's  repreeeDtation  of  the  happiness  in 
store  for  virtue  Id  the  life  to  come.  We  ought  not  to 
insist  upon  the  details;  like  other  religious  teachers, 
Pindar  uses  seosuous  imagery  to  awaken  "  transcendental 
feeling."  No  one  will  ever  determine  exactly  how  much 
of  what  he  says  the  poet  himself  believed,  and  how 
much  ia  ouly  poetic  fancy.  For  us  the  relevant  con- 
sideration is  that  these  ideas,  from  whatever  source 
they  were  token — Homeric,  Orphic,  or  EUeusinian,*  and 
however  incompatible  with  one  another  they  may  be, 
are  present  in  the  poetry  of  Pindar,  and  exercised  an 
influence  on  Greek  thought.  In  a  fragment  preserved 
by  Plato,  the  poet  tells  how  "  sweet  hope  cherishes  the 
soul  of  him  who  has  lived  in  piety  and  justice,  the  nurse 
of  his  declining  years  and  the  companion  of  his  life."  * 
The  poetry  of  Pindar  is  full  of  this  "  sweet  hope  " ;  and 
one  of  its  sources  is  the  hope  of  immortality. 

^fr.   137,  "Blesaed   is  lie  wbo      the  end  of  life,  yea,  >nd  its  celestial 
barins  aeen  those  ritcfl  ahall  pass     oriein  (itiatorw  ifixjir]." 
bsseaUi  the  grotud.     He  knoweth         'Sep.  i.  831  A  ;  Jr.  2U, 
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LECTURE  VII 

AESCHYLUS 

AuEE  in  it6  origin,  and  tbronghout  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  its  history,  Greek  drama  was  intimately 
asBociated  with  the  services  of  religion.  The  seed  from 
which  tragedy  spr&t^  waa  the  dithyramb  or  choral 
hymn  in  honour  of  Dionysus ;  and '  after  the  tragic  art 
had  attained  to  its  maturity  in  Athens,  it  was  still 
only  at  the  solemn  festivals  of  Dionysus  that  plays 
were  exhibited.  The  representation  of  a  tragedy  was 
thoB  in  a  true  send  proper  sense  an  act  of  public  worship 
rendered  by  the  State  to  one  of  its  Gods.'  If  the 
spirit  of  Greek  drama  is  pre-eminently  rel^ous,  it  is 
therefore  no  more  than  we  should  expect  from  a  con- 
sideration of  its  origin  and  history.  But  in  the  case 
more  particularly  of  Aeschylus,  we  may  well  sappoee 
that  the  circumstances  of  his  childhood  and  youth 
contributed  to  give  a  stroi^ly  religious  bias  to  his 
mind.  Bom  about  525  B.C.,  the  scion  of  a  noble 
family  belonging  to  Eleusis,  he  lived  for  a  time  in 
the  immediate  precincts  of  the  temple  which,  next  to 
that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  was  the  most  widely  honoured 
of  all  Greek  temples — that  of  Demeter  and  Cor6,  the 
patTon  Goddesses  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  In  early 
manhood  be  witnessed  the  tide  of  barbarism  rolled 
back  from  Gi-eece  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  Athens ;  and 
he  himself  fought  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataea. 
It  is  natural  that  in  so  great  a  deliverance  Aeschylus 
I  Croiwt,  LiUirabirt  Qrtegue  ui.  p.  G2. 
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should  have  seen  the  hand  of  the  Qods ;  and  the  Pe-nae 
remains  as  a  memorial  to  show  that  the  defeat  of 
Xerxes  was  interpreted  by  the  poet  as  an  example  on 
a  gigantic  scale  of  the  law  of  righteonsnesB  by  which 
God  rules  the  world. 

The  lofty  prophetical  tone  characteristic,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  Pindar,  is  not  less  characterifitic  of  Aeschylus ; 
but  in  the  tragedian  it  is  combined  with  a  greater 
intensity  of  moral  purpose,  and  a  far  profounder  treat- 
ment of  moral  and  religious  problems,  than  either  the 
sabject  of  i^dar's  odes,  or  the  peculiar  quality  of  his 
genius,  allowed.  The  conception  which  lies  in  the 
background  of  Aeschylus'  theology  is  the  old  Hesiodic 
story  of  saccessive  dynasties  of  Gods.  This  conception 
appears  from  tune  to  time  throughout  the  other  plays,' 
and  is,  in  particular,  the  pivot  on  which  the  action  of 
the  Prometheus  Bound  revolves.  In  that  tr^edy,  Cronus 
and  his  allies  are  engulfed  in  the  abyss  of  Tartarus,  and 
except  for  one  possibility  of  danger,  it  would  seem  that 
Zeus  is  firmly  and  for  ever  seated  on  his  throne. 
Prometheus,  who  has  incurred  the  wrath  of  Zeus  on 
account  of  his  friendship  for  humanity,  holds  in  his 
keepmg  the  secret  that  alone  can  save  the  newly- 
established  tyrant  from  suffering  the  fate  of  his  pre- 


"  Yen  verily  shail  ZeoB,  thougli  Btubbom-Bouled, 
Be  humbled  yet;  Bucb  marriage  he  prepares 
Which  from  hit  throne  of  power  to  nothingneu 
Shalt  horl  him  down ;  eo  shall  be  all  folfitled 
Hia  father  Kranoe'  curse,  which  erst  he  epake 
What  time  he  fell  from  hia  primeval  throue. 
From  such  disasters  none  of  qll  the  gods 
To  Zens  escape  can  show,  save  I  alone  i 
I  know  it  and  the  way."* 

S.,  tr.  Ui«s   AuDk  Swaa- 
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It  IB  because  Prometheus  etubbornly  refuses  to  yield 
the  secret  that  he  is  subjected  to  ^e-long  tortura 
But  even  in  pronouncing  sentence,  the  divine  messenger 
holds  out  the  hope  of  ultimate  deliverance : 

"  Bat  of  BUch  pangB  look  fot  no  term,  until 
Some  god,  BueceEsor  of  thy  toils,  appear, 
Willing  to  Hades'  raylees  gloom  to  wend, 
And  to  the  murky  depths  of  TartaroB." ' 

In  the  sequel,  as  seems  to  have  been  related  in  the 
PTomethews  Delivered,^  Heracles,  the  son  of  Zeus,  in 
accordance  with  the  decree  of  Destiny,  and  by  his  father's 
will,  released  the  hero.  Prometheus,  taught  perhaps 
hy  suffering,^  discloses  the  secret,  with  the  result  that  a 
reconciliation  is  cfTected,  and  Zeus  escapes  the  danger 
by  which  he  was  threatened. 

Such,  in  broad  outline,  is  the  Aeschylean  version  of 
the  old  legend.  To  a  modem  reader,  the  interest 
centres  chiefly  roimd  the  figure  of  Prometheus;  but  if 
the  other  two  members  of  the  trilogy  survived,  we 
should  probably  see  that  the  idea  which  gives  unity 
to  the  whole  is  the  substitution  of  Harmony  and 
Justice  for  Discord  and  Violence  in  the  government 
of  the  world.  According  to  the  Orphic  anthropology, 
man  is  a  composite  creature,  half  -  bestial  and  half- 
divine,  combining  something  of  tlie  Titan  and  something 
of  the  God ;  and  the  path  of  progress  lies  in  starving 
the  Titanic  element  and  nurturing  and  developing  the 
divine.  The  Promethean  trilt^y,  so  far  as  its  theo- 
logical ideas  are  concerned,  seems  to  be  inspired  by  a 
somewhat  similar  conception.  That  which  the  Orphic 
religion  represented  as  an  ideal  for  the  individual  is 
here  represented  as  having  happened  in  the  dynasty 
of  heaven.     The   Titans   whom    Zeus   overthrew   were 
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deified  impersonationB  of  the  reign  of  force  and  terror. 
With  the  accession  of  Zeus,  a  new  era  is  about  to 
begin,  in  which  wisdom  and  justice  will  take  the  place  of 
blind  forca  It  is  true  that  the  Zeus  of  the  ProJMeiAcMs 
Bound  exhibits  many  characteristicB  of  the  previous 
era.  His  servants  are  Violence  and  Might ;  and  he 
had  conceived  the  design  of  destroying  humanity  and 
founding  a  new  race  of  mortals.  Sut  even  in  this 
play  there  are  not  wanting  indications  of  an  ulterior 
purpose  Beeking  to  bring  good  out  of  evil  The  nymph 
lo,  after  her  wanderinge  are  ended,  is  to  be  restored 
by  Zeos  to  human  form,  and  become  the  foundresB  of 
a  race  whence  Heracles  should  arise  to  free  Prometheus 
and  confer  ineetimabte  good  upon  mankind.*  And  we 
must  remember  that  the  Prometkeiis  Bound  represents 
only  the  transition  from  the  old  era  to  the  new.  After 
the  empire  of  Zeus  was  finally  established  by  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Prometheus,  Justice  and  not  Force  became 
the  sceptre  of  his  rule. 

In  the  PrometJteus  it  is  implied  throughout  that  Fate 
is  stronger  than  Zeus. 

'"Not  yet  nor  thna  is  it  ordained  that  fate  \ 

Tbe«e  things  shall  compaw ;  but  by  myriad  pan(;B  / 
And  tartniee  bent,  to  aball  1  'scape  these  bonds;     . 
Art  than  necessity  ia  weaker  far.' 
'Who  then  is  helmsman  of  aeccssityV 
'The  triTorm  Fates  and  ever-mindrul  Furies.' 
'Is  Zeus  in  might  less  absolate  than  these  1' 
'E'en  he  the  fore-ordaiiied  cannot  escape.""        ^ 

We  may  infer  from  this  pass^e  that  Aeschylus  some- 
times conceived  of  a  transcendent  principle,  at  once 
superior  and  prior  to  the  GodB,  and  determining  the  suc- 
cession and  duration  of  their  dynasties.  The  Tkeogony 
of  Hesiod,  as  we  have  already  seen,  contains  the  same 
'  787  ff.,  874  ff.  •  527  ff.,  tr.  A.  S. 
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idea,  thongh  in  a  less  explicit  form.  But  except  in  the 
Promstheus,  Aeschylus  is  hardly  more  coDsistent  than  his 
predeceaeors  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  between  Zeus 
and  Fate.  Though  he  frequently  distinguishes  between 
the  two  powers,  and  sometimes  brings  them  into 
collision,^  yet  the  tendency  of  his  drama  as  a  whole  is 
undoubtedly  to  exalt  the  authority  of  Zeus,  and  to 
make  Destiny  either  his  coadjutor  or  simply  that  which 
'  he  decrees.  At  the  close  of  the  HuTJunides, "  all-seeing 
Zeus  "  and  Fate  are  in  perfect  harmony ;  *  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Suppliants,  Destiny  is  nothing  but 
the  will  of  ZeuB. 

"Whatc'er  is  fated  that  muat  sure  befal; 
The  will  of  Zeus,  almighty,  absolute. 
None  may  tranagreaa."' 

The  predominance  of  Zeus  is  indeed  one  of  the  great 
distinguishing  features  of  Aeschylean  theology.  Zeus  is 
"  the  king  of  kings,  most  blessed  among  the  blessed,  of 
perfect  powers  most  perfect,"  the  "all-seeing,"  "all- 
powerful  father,"*  the  cause  and  accomplisher  of  all 
things  (wova^TW?,  navepyen}^,  wavreX^i,  TeXem),^ 
without  whose  will  nothing  either  good  or  evil  happens 
to  man."  Many  other  epithets  and  sentiments  might  be 
quoted  from  nearly  all  the  plays,  to  illustrate  man's 
dependence  upon  the  Almighty  Father  in  the  different 
relationships  of  life ;  but  it  is  perhaps  in  the  SuppliaiUs — 
one  of  the  most  truly  religious  poems  in  ancient  literature 
— that  Aeschylus'  conception  of  Zeus  reaches  the  highest 
point.  Nothing  con  convey  to  us  a  more  vivid  impression 
of  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  poet  than  the  choruses 

'  e.g.  /r.  IBS ;  cf.  Sum.  173  f. 
'film.     1046    f.     Cf.    Chotph. 
306  ff. 
'1068iT„tr.A.S.  Cf.  681, 8»  ff. ; 
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in  that  play :  and  I  will  ventare  to  put  before  yoa  Mr. 
Motsbead's  admirable  version  of  two  typical  passages : 

"Juetly  his  deed  waa  done, 

Unto  what  other  one, 
Of  all  the  gods,  ehonld  I  for  justice  tuml 

From  him  our  mce  did  epring ; 

Crefitor  he  and  Kin^ 
Ancient  of  days  and  wisdom  he,  and  might. 

Afi  bark  before  the  wind, 

So,  wafted  by  his  mind, 
Moves  every  counsel,  each  device  aright. 

Beneath  no  stronger  hand 

Holds  he  a  weak  command. 
No  throne  doth  he  abase  him  to  adore ; 

Swift  as  a  word,  his  deed 

Actfl  out  what  stands  decreed 
In  connsels  of  his  heart,  for  evermore." ' 

"Though  the  deep  will  of  Zeus  be  hard  to  track, 

Yet  doth  it  flame  and  glance, 
A  beacon  in  the  dark,  'mid  clonds  of  chance 

That  wrap  mankind. 
Yea,  though  the  counsel  fall,  undone  it  shall  not  lie, 
Whate'er  be  shaped  and  fixed  within  Zeue'  ruling  mind- 
Dark  as  a  solemn  grove,  with  sombre  leafage  sliaded. 

His  paths  of  purpose  wind, 

A  marvel  to  men's  eye. 
Smitten  by  him,  from  towering  hopes  degraded, 

Mortals  lie  low  and  still : 
Tireless  and  effortless,  works  forth  its  will 

The  arm  divine  I 
Ood  from  his  holy  seat,  in  calm  of  unarmed  power, 
Brings  forth  the  deed  at  its  appointed  hour ! "' 

In  these  two  poems,  as  well  aa  elsewhere  throughout 
the  dramas,  tbe  poet  clearly  assumes  the  essential  unity 
of  the  divine  purpose  aa  manifested  in  the  world.  It 
would  nevertheless  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  Aeschylus 
is  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term  a  monotheist  He 
constantly  recognises  a  plurality  of  Gods ;  and  nowhere 
•  ess  ff.  ■  ss  ff. 
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does  he  contend  against  the  prevailing  polytheism.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  fragment  which  appears  to  deny  the  exiet- 
'  ence  of  more  Gods  than  one.  "  Zeus  is  aether,  Zeus  is 
[earth,  Zeus  is  heaven :  Zeus,  in  truth,  is  all  things  and 
more  than  all."  *  We  have  here  an  interesting  anticipa- 
tion of  the  half-poetical,  half-philosophical  pantheism 
which  among  ancient  poets  is  characteristic  chiefly 
of  Vii^l,  and  among  modem,  of  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson. 

"The    sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  bills,   and  the 
pUioB, 

Are  not  tliese,  0  Soul,  the  Vision  of  Him  who  reigns  1"' 

But  no  other  passf^  in  Aeschylus  strikes  exactly  this 
note ;  and '  the  fragment,  if  genuine,  probably  refers  to 
some  pantheistic  doctrine  of  the  Orphic  type.* 

The  moat  that  we  can  fairly  aay  on  the  subject  of 
Aeschylean  monotheism  is  that  in  Aeschylus  the 
personality  of  Zeus  overshadows  that  of  all  the  inferior 
Gods  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly ;  and  that 
in  the  dynasty  of  Gods  to  which  Zeus  belongs,  there  is 
but  a  single  purpose,  a  single  ruling  will,  the  will  of  Zeus 
himself.  Hence  it  is  to  Zeus  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
chorus  spontaneously  rise  in  seasons  of  perplexity  and 
danger : 

"Zsua,  whoe'er  he  be,  this  name 
If  it  pleaseth  him  to  claim, 
This  to  him  will  I  address ; 
Weighing  all,  no  power  I  know 
Save  only  Zeus,  if  I  aside  would  throw 
In  sooth  as  vain  this  burthen  of  distreBs 

Who  the  victor-strain 
To  Zeua  uplifts,  true  wisdom  shall  obtain."* 

'/i*.  70.  ■  See  p.  9B. 

'Tennyson,    The    Higher    Pan-         *  Ag.  n<iS.,tt.  k.B. 
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Of  all  the  divine  attributes,  theve  is  none  upon  which 
Aeechylns  lays  so  much  stress  as  Justice.  Justice  is  the 
daughter  of  Zeue  —  AUct,  rightly  so  named  from  Atw: 
mpa : '  and  everywhere  in  Aeachylua,  Zeus  is  her 
champion  and  avenger.  The  poet  by  no  means  ignores 
the  beneficent  aspect  of  Justice.  If  Zeus  is  the  punisher 
of  sin,  he  ia  also  the  rewarder  of  virtue,  distributing 
"  blessing  to  the  good,  and  to  the  wicked  bale  " — aSixa 
ftip  jcoxoiT,  iffta  8'  hivofioi^.'^  The  seed  of  the  righteous,  [ 
eay  the  Chorus  in  the  Agamemnon,  shall  be  blessed.^ ,' 
But  for  one  passage  of  this  kind  in  Aeschylus,  there 
are  probably  ten  or  more  which  proclaim  the  penalties 
of  sin ;  and  that  which  gives  its  great  distinguishiDg 
feature  to  Aeschylean  dratpa  is  the  unique  and  almost 
appalling  emphasis  with  which  the  poet  dwells  upon  this 
theme.  He  is  above  all  things  the  prophet  of  retcibutive 
Justice,  calling  to  his  fellows  to  be  just  and  pious :  for 
human  action  is  in-evocable,  and  sin  must  ever  be  expiated 
by  BuHering. 

What  is  the  view  of  Aeschylus  as  to  the  nature, 
development,  and  history  of  sin  ?  This  matter  is  put 
very  briefly  in  a  couplet  spoken  by  the  shade  of  Darius 
in  the  Ptrgae : 

s  Itnfs,  oOtr  irnyxXovrai-  i^afi^  9ipot. 
"fat  bursting  into  bloaaom,  InBolence 

Its  harvest-ear,  Delusioi],  ripeneth 

And  reaps  nio«t  tearful  fruit."* 

Sin  is  SfipK,  overweening  pride  or  insolence,  showing 
itself  outwardly  in  the  attempt  to  encroach  on  the  rights 
of  others  or  the  Gods.  It  is — so  Aeschylus  appears  to 
hold — a  kind  of  disease  or  madness,*  which  fastens  on 


>  Chceph,  94S  ;  cf.  Sat.  649. 

'828f..  tr.  A.  S. 

■5^4».          ^ 

•  ni«H  ^rwr,  Pm.  752. 

*Jf.  7S8t;  of.  7mt.;Bum. 
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the  aoul  of  the  Binner,  confounding  bis  intelligoDce  eo 
that  be  can  do  longer  diBcriminate  between  right  and 
wroi^.  The  aimier  ie  lidratot,  the  slave  of  idle  delu- 
sions :  like  a  child  pursuing  a  willed  bird,  bo  he  vainly 
strives  to  attain  the  unattainable.^  Aeschylus  portrays 
the  development  and  consequences  of  sin  in  many  paeet^ee 
of  extraordinary  vehemence  and  power.  It  must  here 
suffice  to  quote  a  single  example : 

"Child  of  designing  Ate'i  deadly  womb, 
The  wretch  Temptation  drives  him  to  his  doom. 
Then  cure  is  all  in  vain.    The  vice  he  wears 
He  cannot  hide ;  sinister  gleam  declares 
Hie  mischief ;  as  base  metal  at  the  touch 
And  trial  of  the  stone,  he  ehoweth  smut«h 
(This  fond  man  like  a  child  a-cbase  of  wings), 
And  the  awful  taint  on  all  bis  people  brings  : 
To  prayers  is  not  an  ear  in  Heaven :  one  frown 
All  conversant  with  such  calls  guUty  and  pulls  down."* 

Here,  and  in  other  passages  of  the  kind,  there  is  little 
that  goes  beyond  the  teaching  of  Solon,  though  in  AeechyluB 
we  have  more  elaboration  and  prophetic  fire.  But  the 
question  which  it  concerns  us  chiefly  to  consider  is 
whether  Aeechylus  believed  that  the  original  seed  or 
germ  of  sin  is  implanted  in  the  individual  by  his  own 
spontaneous  act,  or  by  a  supernatural  agency  beyond  his 
control.  A  number  of  passages  might  be  quoted  from 
the  plays  to  support  the  view  that  the  individual  is  not 
in  this  matter  a  free  agent,  but  is  led  astray  by  some 
divine  power.  The  opening  chorus  of  the  Peraae  contains 
a  clear  expression  of  this  belief : 

"Bnt  ah  1  what  mortal  baffle  may 
A  god's  deep-plotted  snare, — 
Who  may  o'er  leap  with  foot  so  light? 
At^  at  first,  with  semblance  fair, 

'  Eum,  383  al.  ;  Aa.  104.  {aambridge     PrtuUelumt,      1900, 

*  Ag.  SSSff.,  Dr.  Ueadlam's  tr.      p.  103).     Cf.  cap.  Bum.  E53ff. 
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Inlo  her  toili  alluree  her  prej, 
Wlience  no  mere  mortal  wight 
May  brealc  away." ' 

And  elsewhere  we  hear  of  &n  evil  daemxm  or  Alaator 
confounding  men's  senses  and  hounding  them  on  to  ruiti.* 
A  fn^ment  of  the  JVto^,  as  we  have  already  seen,'  declares 
in  so  many  words  that  "  Grod  engenders  guilt  in  mortal 
men,  when  he  is  minded  utterly  to  destroy  their  bouse."  * 
But  in  the  case  of  a  dramatic  poet,  we  cannot  determine 
a  question  of  this  kind  by  an  enumeration  of  isolated 
sentimenta,  many  of  which  are  spoken  by  characters 
whom  the  poet  clearly  means  us  to  condemn.  We  must 
have  regard  to  the  general  drift  of  Aeschylus'  teaching, 
as  shown  in  the  catastrophe  of  his  plays,  and  formulated 
from  time  to  time  by  those  speakers  who,  like  the  chorus 
in  the  Agamemnon,  and  Darius  in  the  Persae,  point  the 
moral  of  the  dramatic  situation.  If  we  adopt  such  a 
criterion,  we  shall  conclude,  I  think,  that  the  position  of 
Aeschylus  with  reference  to  this  matter  was  analogous 
to  that  of  Jewish  theology.  It  has  been  said  that  "  in 
no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  God  represented  as  the 
primary  author  of  evil  thoughts  or  actions  in  men ;  if 
He  instigate  them  to  evil,  it  is  in  punishment  or  aggra- 
vation of  evil  they  have  already  committed."  *  A  similar 
statement  applies  to  the  drama  of  Aeechylus.  The  idea 
that  sin  is  originated  by  divine  i^ency  he  found  deeply 
rooted  in  antecedent  and  contemporary  thought."  With 
this  idea  he  does  not  entirely  break ;  but  he  distinguishes 
two  moments  or  steles  tn  the  career  of  the  sinner :  one 
when  he  commits  the  first  transgression,  and  the  other 
when  he  persists  in  his  wickedness.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  the  individual  to  refrain  from  taking  the  initial  step ; 

■  M  IT.,  tr.  A.  S.  '  Hastings'  Dift.  <^  Ou  BUh,  i. 

*t.g.  Ptri.  366r.,  728.  p.  90^ 

'  3m  p.  37.  *  For  eiunples,  see  p,  88 ;  and 

*fi.  IM.  NtiffsUbaoh,  NaMum.   TAtol.  p. 
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but,  ae  eooD  as  be  bae  trane^eseed,  infatuation  folluws 
from  the  GodB,  and  bis  doom  is  sealed.  This  ia  the 
meaning  of  the  Hne  in  which  the  ghost  of  Darius 
moralises  on  the  Persian  downfall :  aXK'  orav  o^euSj;  rt? 
awTos,  ')(a>  Bebt  ^vvdwrerat :  when  of  our  own  free  will 
we  rush  into  sin,  God  bimeelf  becomes  our  ally.*  As 
Professor  Butcher  says,  "  It  is  the  dark  couverse  of  '  God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves.' " '  In  Aristotle's 
Ethica  we  find  a  noteworthy  parallel  to  this  conception. 
The  philosopher  admits  that  one  who  is  fairly  embarked 
on  a  career  of  vice  cannot  any  longer  be  virtuous.  But 
he  contends  that  the  or^nal  acts  which  generated  the 
vicious  habit  were  entirely  in  the  man's  owe  power ; 
and  on  this  account  we  must  pronounce  him  a  voluntary 
t^nt,  even  though  he  cannot  act  otherwise  than  he 
does.  "  True,  you  cannot  alter  your  character  now  ; 
but  it  was  open^  to  you  at  first  not  to  become  wicked: 
.  and  yon  are  therefore  voluntarily  wicked."'  Moral 
freedom,  in  Aeschyltu,  has  apparently  the  same  founda- 
tion. 

I  have  confined  myself,  so  far,  to  Aeschylus'  view  of 
sin  as  it  appears  in  the  life  of  the  individual ;  but  the 
theme  of  his  most  powerful  tragedies  is  the  history  of  sin 
as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  successive  generations  of  a 
crime-stained  family.  The  legends  connected  with  two 
royal  honses,  the  Labdacidae  and  the  Pleisthenidae,  supply 
,  the  poet  with  materials  for  this  subject  In  the  case 
of  the  Labdacidae,  the  primary  iu&tuation  or  crime 
(Trp(inapj(o<!  arq)  *  was  Laiue'  wilful  disobedience  60 
the  repeated  warnings  of  Apollo,  that  he  should  die 
without  i^Bue;  among  the  Fleisthenidae,  it  was  the 
unholy  banquet  which  Atreus,  A^;amemnon'e  father, 
offered  to  Thyestea  In  the  trilogy  of  which  the  Seven 
against     Thebes    was    the    concluding    play,    Aeschylus 
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paiuted  with  tremendona  power  .  the  appalling  conse- 
quences of  Laius'  tronsgi'ession.  The  son  begotten  by 
Laius  in  defiance  of  Apollo's  warning  slew  his  father  and 
married  with  his  mother :  this  is  the  first  recrudescence 
of  the  ancestral  crime.  When  the  awful  truth  was 
revealed,  Oedipus,  in  a  frenzy  of  despair,  put  out  his 
eyes,  and  finally  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  two  sons, 
Eteocles  and  Polyneicea.  In  course  of  time,  stung  by  the 
igDomioies  put  upon  him  by  his  children,  Oedipos  prayed 
that  they  might  fall  in  battle  by  one  another's  hands. 
The  fulfilment  of  this  prayer  forms  the  subject  of  the 
&twn  agatjist  Thebes ;  and  throughout  the  whole  play  we 
are  conscious  that  each  new  development  is  only,  as  it 
ware,  a  fresh  shoot  thrown  out  by  the  parent  stock  of  sin. 
The  Oresteian  trilc^  is  dominated  throughout  by  the 
same  idea.  The  primal  curse  brought  upon  the  family 
by  Atreua  breaks  forth  anew  in  the  murder  of  Agamemnon 
by  Clytaemnestra,  and  in  that  of  Clytaemnestra  by 
Orestes;  and  only  by  the  intervention  of  Apollo  and 
Athena  is  the  spectre  finally  laid.  In  the  last  chorus 
of  the  Chcephori  the  whole  tn^c  history  is  thus 
summed  up : 

"Now  in  Mycenae's  rojal  heUi, 

The  Btorm,  o'er  Atreos'  race  that  loners, 
Rnnniiig  Its  course,  for  the  third  time  bath  buret. 

Child- devouring  horror  first, 

Brooded  o'er  these  walla  j 

Next  a  monarch's  deadly  bole, 

When  the  chief  whom  we  bewail, 
War-leader  to  Achaia'a  martial  powera. 

In  the  bath  lay  dead. 

Now,  behold  a  third  ia  come, — 
Saviour,  shall  I  say,  or  dooml 
From  what  quarter  sped? 
Full-acGomplieihed,  when  shall  Fate, 
Lulled  to  T«at,  her  stormy  ire  abate!"' 

'  l(M3ff.,tr.  A.  8. 
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In  Buch  a  network  of  calamity,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  room  for  moral  choice.  Whether  the  original 
tianBgreBsion  was  voluntary  or  involuntary,  there  appears 
to  be  no  real  hope  ftw  those  in  the  second  generation. 
It  is  true  that  Aeschylus  invariably  makes  the  victim  of 
ancestral  guilt  a  sinner  also  on  his  own  account.  The 
familiar  characteristics  of  a  sinful  frame  of  mind — 
stubbornness,  self-will,  and  impiety — are  attributed  to 
Agamemnon  aa  soon  as  he  consents  to  the  sacrifice  of  hia 
daughter. 

"Then  hameaBed  in  Necessity's  stem  joka 
An  impious  chftnge-wind  in  hia  bosom  woke. 
Profane,  unhallowed,  with  dire  evil  fraught, 
Hia  eoiil  perverting  to  all  daring  thoughL'" 

And  in  like  manner  Eteocles,  at  the  criais  of  his  fate, 
is  overcome  by  impetuous  and  unreasoning  passion.*  But 
this  very  passion  is  itself  a  B^  that  the  avet^:ing 
daemon  of  the  family  is  at  work.  Sin,  we  read  in  the 
AgaTnenmon,  does  not  die  childless,  but  begets  a  numerous 
progeny.  "In  the  hearts  of  evil  men,  sooner  or  later, 
when  the  appointed  '.hour  arrives,  the  old  Insolence 
(iffpti)  begets  a  young  vinsolence  in  the  likeness  of  its 
pr<^nitor8,  an  avenging  spirit  (Baiftova),  working  in 
darkness,'  irresistible,  unconquerable,  unholy  Becklessness 
(0pdffo<!),  bringing  black  destruction  upon  the  house."* 
We  cannot  but  feel  that  the  responsibility  belongs  of 
right  not  to  the  doer  of  the  deed,  but  to  the  never- 
sleeping  Alaator  or  Erinys  that  haunts  the  crime-stained 
race  from  the  moment  the  first  seed  of  guilt  was  sown. 
Over  the  body  of  the  murdered  Agamemnon  the  Chorus 
see  in  fancy  the  evil  genius  of  the  household  chanting  its 
ill-omened  strain  of  triumph.*     Clvtaemnrntra,  too,  after 

» Ag.  228  ff.,  tr.  A.  8.  *  SSTrBnTT'^TlS   If.,  and 

'  Sfpt.  87B  ir.  Bum.  SS5  ff. 

*  RaadinK  BaSivKont  (with  Pr.  '  1473  ff. 
Headlatn). 
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the  first  transports  of  revenge  have  subsided,  is  fain  to 
disclaim  all  leeponsibility  for  her  deed  of  blood : 

"  Doet  boast  ae  mine  this  deed  t 

Then  wronglf  thou  dost  read, 
To  count  me  Aguneinnon'a  wife  ;— not  so  ; 

Appearing  in  the  mien 

Of  this  dead  monarch's  queen, 
Tha  ancient  fiend  of  AtreuB  dealt  the  blow ; — 

Bequiting  hia  griin  feast. 

For  the  slain  ^b«a,  as  priest, 
The  fall-grown  victim  now  he  layeth  low," 

The  justice  of  the  plea  is  half-admitted  bj  the  Chorus  . 
in  their  reply : 

"That  thou  art  guiltless  of  this  hlood 
Who  will  attest!    Yet  by  thy  side, 
Haply,  as  thy  accomplice,  stood 
The  Fury  who  doth  here  preside."* 

But  even  it  the  responsibility  reste  with  Fate,  it  is 
still  the  doer  who  must  sufTer.  It  is  in  vain  that 
Clytaenmeetra,  as  she  shrinks  from  the  avenging  sword, 
exclaims : 

^  luiipa  rourwv,  &  tkvov,  trapatria, 
"Fate,  0  my  child,  must  share  the  blame  thereof." 

The  reply  of  Orestes  leaves  no  loophole  of  escape : 

Kol  fdvAt  Tuttniv  itaip'  iiriftavvtv  fiipov. 
"Thia  fatal  doom,  then,  it  is  Fkte  that  sends."* 

Situations  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  allowed,  are  already 
sufficiently  tragic ;  but  the  tragedy  is  not  unfrequently 
heightened  by  representing  the  offence  conmiitted  by  the 
individual  as  in  itself  the  fulfilment  of  a  moral  obligation. 
4t  has  been  said  that  the  true  tragic  conflict  "is  not 
between  right  and  wrong,  but  between  right  and  right." 

'  Ag.  liee  (T.,  tr.  A.  8.        '  'B08  ff.,  tr.  A.  S.         •  Ch.  908  f. 
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The  remark  holds  good  of  Aeschylus.  When  Agamemnoa 
is  called  upoD  to  slay  his  daughter,  he  has  to  choose 
hetween  two  conflicting  duties — that  which  he  owes  to 
family,  and  that  which  he  owes  to  country.*  In  fulfilling 
the  one,  he  necessarily  violates  the  other  j  and  which- 
ever alternative  he  selects,  calamity  is  certain.  At  the 
'  close  of  the  ^cen  against  Thebes,  Antigone  is  placed 
in  a  similar  dilemma.  She  must  either  defy  the  edict  of 
the  State,  or  disobey  the  still  higher  law  which  enjoins 
that  the  rite  of  burial  shall  be  accorded  to  the  dead.'  But 
it  is  in  the  Choephori  and  Eumenides  that  this  warfare  of 
contending  oblations  appeals  most  powerfully,  if  not 
to  the  ancients,  at  least  to  us.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
duty  of  avenging  his  father's  death  is  laid  upon  Orestes 
hy  Apollo ;  on  the  other  side,  there  is  the  reverence  due 
to  a  mother.  If  he  obeys  Apollo,  he  is  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Furies  who  pursue  the  shedder  of 
kindred  blood.  In  the  event  of  disobedience,  torments 
even  more  terrible  are  threatened  by  the  God.  At  the 
supreme  moment  be  hesitates;  but  Apollo's  command 
prevaila' 

The  question  may  be  asked :  Does  Aeschylus  provide 
any  solution  of  this  dark  problem  ?  Does  he  anywhere 
succeed  in  reconciling  the  claims  of  Justice  with  what 
would  appear  to  he  due  to  the  individual,  if  we  are  to 
assume  the  moral  government  of  the  world  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  the  ethical  difficulty  is  ever  solved 
by  the  poet.  In  the  case  of  Orestes,  it  is  true,  the 
Eumenides  oSere,  not  so  much  a  solution,  as  a  kind  of 
explanation.  The  fugitive  is  tried  before  the  Areopagus 
court.  Apollo,  representing  the  newer  and  more  benign 
theocracy,  becomes  his  champion  t^inst  the  vengeful 
Furies,  who  belong  to  the  older,  less  humane  generation 
of  Gods;   and   by  the  intervention  of  Athena,  he  is 
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acquitted  and  delivered  from  the  curse.  At  the  Bame 
time,  the  Furiea  are  propitiated  by  receiving  a  Bhrine  in 
Athens,  and  take  their  place  henceforward  ae  loyal 
Bttpporters  of  the  dynasty  of  Zeue.  It  ie  obvious  that  we 
have  here  a  mythological  rather  than  an  ethical  solution. 
Hie  collision  of  moral  principles  is  referred  to  the 
antagonism  between  the  Chthonian  and  the  Olympian 
powers,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  reconciled,  it  disappears. 
"  It  is  Aescbylus's  conviction,"  writes  C.  O.  Miiller,  "  that 
the  conflict  between  those  ancient  orders  and  the  powers 
that  away  the  present  world  is  merely  transumi,  existing 
for  a  certain  epoch,  a  crisis  preparatory  only  to  a  higher 
development.  With  him  the  world  of  Olympian  Gods  is 
in  perfect  unison  with  the  original  powers,  and,  as  it  were, 
nothing  more  than  an  improvement  upon  them."  ^  This 
is  undoubtedly  correct ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  matricide  by  which  Orestes  incurred  the  vengeance 
of  the  Furies  was  enjoined  upon  him  by  Apollo;  and 
from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  his  ultimate  acquittal 
affords  no  adequate  compensation  for  the  toTmeots  be 
endured.  In  other  cases,  Aeschylus  apparently  offers  no 
solution  at  alL  Eteocles  must  either  take  the  field 
against  his  brother,  or  fail  in  bis  duty  to  the  kingdom 
over  which  he  rules.*  The  claims  of  honour  and 
patriotism  prevail,  although,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  Aeschylus  contrives  to  make  it  appear  that  he  is 
also  swayed  by  passion ;  with  the  result  that  the  curse  of 
Oedipus  is  fulfilled  through  the  mutual  slaughter  of  the 
brothers.  In  like  manner  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  by 
Agamemnon,  a  duty  from  which  be  could  not  escape 
except  by  surrendering  every  title  to  conmmnd  the 
Grecian  fleet,  is  represented  as  a  contributory  cause  of 
his  destructioQ.  It  is  perhaps  the  function  of  the  tragic 
poet — it  certainly  was  the  favourite  field  in  which  Greek 
tragedy  worked — to  utilise  such  situations  for  the  purpose 
■  DiuerUMam  oh  tht  Buvi.  p.  184.  >  St^l.  SSO  f.,  S70,  704. 
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of  purifying  our  emotionB  of  pity  and  fear  rather  than  to 
suggest  a  solution  by  which  the  rights  of  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  demands  of  Justice  shall  be  satisfied ;  bat 
in  any  case  we  cannot,  I  think,  maintain  that  Aeschylus 
has  solved  thie  mighty  problems  which  he  raises. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  enable  us  to  understand 
the  Aeschylean  conception  of  sin,  in  its  effect  upon  the 
life  both  (A  the  individual  and  of  the  family ;  and  I  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  law  of  punishment  as  expounded  by 
the  poet.  In  Greek  literature,  as  elsewhere,^  we  find  two 
conceptions  of  punishment,  tfae  retributory  and  the 
remedial  The  principle  of  the  former  theory  is 
expressed  in  the  Heeiodic  line :  el  ice  traSoi  to,  t*  ^f>efe, 
hiMfi  li  ISeia  'yevoiTo.^  It  is  simply  the  ^us  talionis: 
the  doer  must  suffer  in  his  own  person  that  which  he 
has  done  to  others.  The  remedial  view  of  punishment 
appears  at  a  later  stage  of  civilisation.  It  conceives  of 
ein  as  a  kind  of  spiritual  disease,  for  which  punishment  is 
the  appointed  cure.  In  Aeschylus,  of  course,  punishment 
is  for  the  most  part  retributory.  Again  and  again 
throughout  the  Oresteia  he  proclaims  this  principle  in 
emphatic  tones : 

"  Let  tongm  of  Hatred  pay  back  tonffue  of  Sate ; 
Thua  with  her  mighty  utt'rance  Justice  criea, 
Dne  penalty  exacting  for  each  deed. 
Let  Tnurdtr  on  the  mun£eroiu  itrdce  avaitl 
Doer  of  wrong  muri  tnffer.—Th.\a  sage  lore, 
Tradition  utters,  trebly  liosr."* 


"  For  law  it  is,  vhea  on  the  plain 
Blood  hath  been  shed,  neir  blood  muat  fall. 
Carnage  doth  to  the  Fury  call ; 
Avenger  of  the  earlier  slain. 
She  comes,  new  Ruin  leading  in  her  train."  < 

'See  Westennarck,  Origin  ond  687  f.,  1817  IT.,  1322  If.,  1887  ff.. 

Develop,  qf  Moml  Idta*  f.  SO  a.  1431,   1561  IT.;    Ch.    144;    Bum. 

»/r.  217  Goettling.  264  f.;  Ptri.  816  f. 

"  Ch.  308  ff.,  tr.  A.  S.  ;  cf.  Ag.  •  Ok.  389  ff.,  tr.  A.  S. 
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The  blood  of  Iphigeneia  calls  from  the  ground  for 
Agamemnoa'a  death  :  and  it  is  the  murdered  Agamenmon 
who  drives  home  the  sword  of  Oiestes  in  ClytaemDestra's 
boaom.^  In  the  Choephori  no  element  is  wanting  to 
complete  the  tragic  parallel  By  the  side  of  the  dead 
ClTtaemneeti-a  and  her  paramour,  Oreetes  places  the  net 
in  which  his  father  was  entangled  and  slain,  to  justify 
himself  before  the  all-seeing  sun : 

"Uark  this  device,  my  wietehed  father's  snare, 
Hie  liandfl  which  fettered  uid  hin  feet  which  joked. 
Unfold  it,— form  a  ring,— and,  sUaditig  near, 
Dieplay  the  Hero's  death-robe,  that  the  Sire, 
Not  mine,  but  He  who  all  these  woes  earreys, 
Helios,  ray  mother's  impious  deeds  may  mark ; 
So  in  my  trial,  at  eome  future  time, 
He  by  my  side  may  stand,  and  witness  bear 
That  justly  I  did  pioeecute  to  death 
My  mother."  ' 

In  none  of  these  paasages  is  there  any  hint  that  the 
divine  justice  has  regard  to  Uie  interests  of  the  criminal ; 
but  the  poet  more  than  once  expresses  the  milder  aod 
more  Sophodean  belief,  that  suffering  is  the  way  by  which 
God  leads  men  into  knowledge.  "  We  learn  by  suffer- 
ing "  (iraflo?  /lAffoi),  "  Wisdom  cometh  by  constraint "  ' — 
such  is  the  language  in  which  this  thought  is  clothed. 
"It  is  ZeuB  who  gnideth  mortals  on  the  road  to 
wisdom,  who  hath  appointed  the  sure  ordinance — hy 
Kuffering  thou  shaU  learn.  In  sleep  the  anguish  of 
remembered  suffering  breaks  out  before  the  heart,  and 
wisdom  cometh  to  mortals  in  their  own  despite."  *  We 
have  exactly  the  same  sentiment  in  the  Book  of  Job : 
"  God  speaketh  once,  yea  twice,  though  man  r^ardeth  it 
not  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep 
aleep  falleth  upon  men,  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed ; 
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then  he  openeth  the  ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  their 
instruction,  that  he  may  withdraw  man  from  his  purpose, 
and  hide  pride  from  man." '  It  is  particularly  to  be 
observed  that  Aeschylus  ascribes  the  law  of  irodo? 
/idBot  to  Zeus.  The  retributive  principle,  SpdvatTt 
iraffeiv,  is  a  tpvjiptav  fivBot,  an  immemorial  precept, 
older,  we  may  presume,  than  the  Olympian  dynasty.^ 
Its  champions,  in  Aeschylus,  are  the  Furies  and  the 
Fates. 

We  have  next  to  consider  how  Aeschylus  interprets 
the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  "  ^nvy  of  the  Gods."  It  has 
already  been  remarked  that,  according  to  the  usual  Greek 
view,  the  divine  jealousy  is  awakened  by  a  man's  success, 
without  the  imputation  of  sinful  action  or  desire:  and 
we  have  also  seen  that  it  may  be  averted  by  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  some  highly-valued  poBBesaion.' 
One  o(  the  choruses  in  the  Affamemrum  contains  a 
reminiscence  of  the  second  of  these  ideaa  There  is  no 
limit,  the  poet  says,  to  the  pursuit  of  prosperity ;  but 
misfortune  is  close  neighbour  to  success.  Suddenly,  when 
holding  a  stmght  course,  we  strike  upon  a  hidden  reef ; 
and  then,  if  fear  cssts  out  part  of  the  cargo,  the  whole 
house  does  not  sink  by  reason  of  the  calamitous  freight, 
nor  is  the  vessel  engulfed  in  the  sea.*  "  Too  much 
praise,"  we  read  elsewhere,  "  is  dangerous :  the  mountain 
peaks  are  blasted  by  the  eyes  of  Zeus." '  The  messenger 
who  relates  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  attributes  it  to  the 
"  envy  of  the  Gods  " : '  but  Darius  assigns  the  disaster 
to  a  different  cause — the  anger  of  Zeus  at  Xerxes' 
"  overweening  thoughts  " :  ^  and  this  is,  of  course,  the  poet's 
own  view.  That  Aeschylus  disbelieved  in  the  popular 
interpretation  of  the  "  envy  of  the  Gods  "  is  evident  not 
only  from  the  pervading  spirit  of  his  drama,  but  also  from 

'  33.  14  fT.  >  Ag.  474  f.  ;  cf.  012,  037. 

'  Cf.  Ag.  1683  («»fmir  yip).  •  Pin.  365. 

*  Sea  II.  124.  '  Pen.  S29  t.     Cf.  Ag.  136  ff. 

•  Ag.  993  ff.     Cf.  Stpt.  764  ff. 
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the  deliberate  protest  which  he  makes  against  the 
doctrine  in  one  of  those  relatively  few  places  where  he 
expreselj  challenges  traditional  beliefs. 

"  Lives  among  men  tbia  saw,  voiced  long  ago : 
Su<xitu  cmiainvmala  breeds  apace. 
Not  thiidleti  diet,  tntl  to  the  met 
Fnm  •prQ»pwout  Fort%m«  tpringtth  aireleu  Wot. 
Apart  I  hold  mj  solitary  creed. 
Prolific  truly  la  the  impious  deed  ; 
Like  ta  the  evil  stock,  the  evil  seed ; 
But  fttte  ordai&s  that  right«cue  homes  shall  aye 
Bejoice  in  goodly  progeny."' 

According  to  Aeschylus,  the  resentment  has  for  its 
object  not  the  prosperity,  but  the  sin ;  so  that  the  "envy  of 
the  Gods  "  is  only  an  expression  for  the  divine  Nemesis 
when  directed  i^ainst  those  in  whom  prosperity  lias 
ei^endered  prida  In  the  Prometheus  Sound,  it  is  true, 
Zens  is  represented  as  jealous  of  the  whole  human  raca^ 
But  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  Prometheua  stands 
apart  We  may  be  sure  that  the  subsequent  re- 
conciliation between  man's  champion  and  Zeus  was 
at  the   same  time  a  reconciliation  between  Zeus  and 

Does  Aeschylus  attribute  untnithfulness  to  the  divine 
nature  ?  Plato  severely  censures  him  for  makii^  Thetis 
accuse  Apollo  of  deception.  Apollo,  at  the  marriage  of 
the  Goddess,  had 

"  Dwelt  on  her  happy  motherhood  to  be, 
Diseaseleu  lives,  crowned  with  long  happy  years. 


Fondly  I  deemed  that  Phoebna'  voice  divine 
Stooped  not  to  lies,  rich  in  prophetic  skill. 
Bnt  he  that  at  the  banquet  aang  of  Joys 
To  come,  he  that  f^told  these  blissful  days, 
Even  he  with  his  own  hand  hath  slain  my  child." 


*  11, 88  ff.  ud  pamm.      ■  ■{>.  PI.  S^.  iu  383  B. 
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But  it  is  obvious  that  this  passage  has  only  a  dramatic 
value.  In  the  PTom^u.vx,  on  tho  other  hand,  we  read 
that  "  the  voice  ot  Zeus  cannot  speak  falsely,  but  he  shall 
fulfil  every  word " ;  ^  and  in  the  iSfewn  against,  Th^et, 
Apollo  is  said  either  to  keep  silence  or  to  speak  truly.' 
On  the  other  hand,  Heimes,  as  usual,  is  still  in  Aeschylus 
the  God  of  guile : '  and  according  to  two  fr^ments,  God 
is  not  averse  to  "  just  deception."  *  It  is  clear  that  truth- 
fulness is  a  necessary  part  of  the  conception  of  Zeus  which 
we  find  in  most  of  the  Aeschylean  chorusee ;  hut  it  is  not 
a  feature  on  which  the  poet  specially  inaistis :  nor  did  he 
disdain  to  employ  his  art  on  those  ancient  stories  of  divine 
transformations  which  Plato  ranks  in  the  same  category 
with  the  legends  ascribing  to  them  deceitfulnees  and 
lies.' 

The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  those 
myths  which  represent  the  Gods  as  subject  to  carnal 
desires.  Aeschylus  does  not,  any  more  than  Findar, 
discard  such  legends.  But  he  draws  a  veil  over  what- 
ever of  grossness  they  contain ;  and  in  the  Suppliants, 
Zeos'  passion  for  lo  famishes  the  theme  of  a  chorus 
which  is  second  to  none  in  Aeschylus  for  depth  and 
purity  of  religious  feeling.  I  will  give  yon  Mr. 
Morshead's  version  of  the  poem : 

"Whose  hand  was  l&id  at  last  on  lo,  thus  forlorn. 

With  many  ToamingB  worn? 
Who  bade  the  harassed  maiden's  peace  return  1 

Zeus,  lord  of  time  eteme. 
Vea,  by  his  hreatb  divine,  by  his  uiueathing  strength, 

She  lays  >eide  Her  bane. 
And  softened  back  to  womanhood  at  length 

ShedB  human  t«aro  again. 
Then  qaiekened  witb  Zeus'  veritable  seed, 

A  progeny  she  bare, 

'  1061  r.  '  Oh.  808  ff. 

=  60a.     Cr.  Pcra.  802  ff.  ;  Sum.  *  301,  302. 

618  ;  eft.  667.  '  See,  e.g.,/T.  69.  Cf.  Si^pl.  805. 
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Sii  i*  the  l^fe  of  Ufe—eo  all  men  ray,— 

Hit  u  the  iitd  of  Zmu. 
Who  eUe  had  power  eUm  ITera'i  craft  to  day. 

Her  vengeful  eurte  lo  loote  ?  "  * 

In  the  haads  of  Aeschylus  the  legend  is  half-spiritualieed 
into  s  kind  of  Bjnibolical  expression  of  that  union 
between  the  divine  and  human  which,  as  will  afterwards 
be  shown,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Platonism, 
and  lies  at  the  root  of  Christianity  itself. 

The  last  of  the  topics  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
is  immortality.  Aeschylus  speaks  of  death  as  the 
"  never-ending  sleep,"  *  the  great  deliverer  from  the 
pains  and  sorrows  of  life.  A  fi-^ment  of  the  PkHocUtea 
runs  thus: 

"O  healing  Death,  hear  Ihou  my  prayer  and  come  I 
Sole  cure  art  thou  of  woes  incurable ; 
For  Pain  lays  not  her  hand  upon  the  dead."* 

Sentiments  of  this  kind  are  easily  compatible  with 
a  belief  in  immortality ;  and  Aeschylus  makes  frequent 
allusion  to  a  future  state.  "  Child,"  say  the  Chorus  in 
the  Ckoephori,  "Fire's  ravening  jaw  doth  not  subdue 
the  spirit  of  the  dead,"*  We  have  seen  that  Findar 
believes  the  soul  to  be  divine  and  therefore  imperishable.' 
Aeechylus,  too,  in  more  than  one  passage  shows  himself 
acquainted  with  the  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  the  soul.  When  he  says  that 
the  eye  of  the  mind  sees  clearly  during  sleep,  but  in 
the  day  men  cannot  look  into  the  future,'  we  are 
entitled  to  suppose,  in  view  of  the  Pindaric  parallel,' 
that  the  soul  foresees   the  future  through   her  affinity 

•SSOff.  'Seep.  1S2. 

*Af.  14S2.  *B»m.  104  f. 

V-  »S.  '  See  p.  181. 
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with  God,  The  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  soul 
18  also  to  some  extent  implied  in  the  idea  that  we 
are  taught  of  God  in  deep.^  The  importance  attached 
by  Aeschylus  to  dieame  and  visions  of  the  night  *  points 
in  the  same  direction ;  and  even  when  the  body  is 
awake,  in  moments  of  prophetic  ecstasy,  such  as  he 
depicts  in  the  person  of  Cassandra,  and  in  those  ominous 
forebodings  which  oppress  the  Aigive  elders,  the  soul 
■  appears  to  betray  her  kinship  with  the  Gods.  But 
Aeschylus  does  not,  like  Pindar,  bring  the  doctrine  into 
relationship  with  immortality.  Sometimes  Aeschylus' 
picture  of  the  underworld  resembles  that  of  Homer. 
We  read  of  Charon's  "  black-sailed  galley,  sunless, 
untrodden  by  Apollo,  that  leads  to  the  invisible,  all- 
receiving  shore."'  The  ghost  of  Darius  says  grimly 
that  the  powers  beneath  the  ground  are  more  skilled 
to  seize  than  to  let  go :  *  nor  is  there  a  single  ray  of 
hope  in  the  words  he  utters  before  returning  to  the 
realm  of  Hades : 

"But  I  to  nether  darkneos  now  depart. 
Farewell,  ye  eldew ;  althongh  ilia  surround, 
Yet  to  yonr  aoula  give  joyance,  day  by  day, 
For  to  the  dead  no  profit  U  in  wealth."  * 

Elsewhere  we  find  mention  of  the  "  sapless  dead," 
insensible  alike  to  pleasure  and  to  pain,  in  whom  is 
"np  vigour  nor  veins  that  flow  with  blood,"'  Aeschylus 
also  makes  reference  to  degrees  of  rank  in  Hades.' 
At  other  times  the  poet  admits  several  un-Homeric 
features.  Throughout  the  Oresteia,  the  dead  are  no  longer 
"  phantoms  of  men  outworn  " ;  they  retain  feeling,  intelli- 
gence, and  will,  and  are  able  to  help  or  harm  the  living.^ 

'  See  p.  165.  •  Pers.  8*1  fT.,  tr.  A.  S. 

'e.o.  Ptri.  17»  ff..  S21  f.  ;   Ch.  'fr.  229,  2S0,  286. 

G21  S.  ''  Pert.  flSS  ;  Ch.  365  CT. 

' Sg*  9*2  ff,  'Ch.  89,   S22  f.  ;  ftnn,  84  ff.  ; 

*  Pen.  691  f.  cf.  Ptr*.  223  ff. 
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The  sliade  of  Agamemnon  is  invoked  to  co-operate 
with  Orestes  and  Eiectra  in  exacting  vengeance  from 
hie  murderers.'  But  the  most  important  di£ference 
between  Homer  and  Aeschylus  in  r^ard  to  escbatoli^ 
is  that  Aeechyloe,  like  Findar  and  the  Orpbics,  rect^nises 
a  judgment  and  penalties  hereafter. 

"Then  tlion  dialt  tee  in  dunnce  dreai, 
'QuQst  god  or  gaeat  or  porenta  dear, 
lake  thee  who  Binned,  receiviug  their  due  meed. 
For  Hades,  ruler  of  the  nether  sphere, 
EUacteat  auditor  of  human  kinil, 
Qraved  on  the  tablet  of  his  mind 
Doth  every  treepan  read."' 

Dr.  Headlam  has  also  pointed  out  an  alluaioQ 
in  Aeechylos  to  a  sort  of  Purgatory.'  But  there  is 
apparently  no  trace  whatever  in  his  plays  of  an  Elysium 
for  the  just;  and  the  consequence  is  that  his  eacha- 
tology  is  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  totally  unrelieved 
gloom. 

If,  in  conclnsioD,  we  ask  what  is  the  peculiar  claim 
of  Aeechylus  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  moral  and 
religious  teacher,  our  reply,  I  think,  must  be,  that 
more  emphatically,  perhaps,  than  any  other  ancient 
writer,  he  proclaims  the  government  of  the  world  by 
justica  "Justice  guides  all  things  to  their  goal."* 
This  is  the  one  great  lesson  which  he  draws  from  the 
history  aUke  of  families,  individuals,  and  nations.  That 
it  is  chiefly  the  punitive  side  of  the  divine  justice 
on  which  he  insiste  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  he  selects  for  treatment.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  study  the  drams  of  Aeschylus  without 
forming  the  impression  that  the  poet  himself  was  far 
more   profoundly  convinced  of  the  retribution  awaiting 

'  CTL  110  ff.  J  of.  477  ff.  '  Id  Ch.  81.    See  CI.  B*p.  ivi. 

>JWm.!ie»lC,tr.  A.8.;  cf.  S40;    p.  34S. 
Svpl.  2M  t,  4Sl.  '  Jg.  773. 
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aiD  than  of  the  rewards  io  store  for  virtue  To  call 
AeschyluB  a  peBaimiat  would  be  a  ludicrous  perversion 
of  the  truth.  His  characters  indulge,  of  course, 
occaaionally,  in  the  usual  Greek  commonplacea  about 
the  frailty  of  man  and  the  troubles  of  human  life.^ 
But  the  poet  sees  the  band  of  Zeus  too  clearly  in 
the  administration  of  the  world  to  permit  himaelf 
to  despair. 

"Weighing  all,  no  power  I  know. 
Save  onlj  Zeus,  if  I  aside  would  throw 
In  sooth  as  vain  thia  burthen  of  diBtreaa.'* 

It  is  none  the  less  true  that  Aeschylns'  constant 
preoccupation  with  the  problems  of  sin  and  suffering 
deprives  his  teaching  of  that  serene  tranquillity  which 
characterises  his  great  successor,  of  whom  a  sympathetic 
writer  has  well  said  that  "  the  undertone  of  divine 
vengeance  running  through  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus 
seems  in  Sophocles  to  pass  away  into  an  echo  of  divine 
compassion,  and  we  move  from  the  gloom'  of  '  sin  and 
Borrow '  towards  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  in  which 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness."  ' 
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SOPHOCLES 

In  passing  from  Aeechylus  to  Sophocles,  we  are  sensible 
at  ODce  that  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  Greek 
diama.  The  predominant  feature  of  Aeschylean  tragedy 
was  the  extraordinary  power  displayed  by  the  poet  in 
grappling  with  the  deepest  problems  of  ifJigion  and  life, 
aaoh  as  the  origin  and  propagation  of  sin,  tc^ther  with 
ita  effects  on  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the  State. 
More  eSectively,  perhaps,  than  any  other  ancient  poet 
except  Euripides,  he  makes  us  realise  the  contending 
forces  that  determine  the  destaoy  of  man ;  and  his  own 
profound  bdief  in  the  righteouBnesB  of  2eus  hardly 
snfBoes  to  dispel  in  us  the  doubts  which  he  awakens. 
In  Sophocles,  on  the  other  band,  though  he  is  by  no 
means  unconscious  of  the  discordant  elements  in  human 
life  and  destiny,  the  prevailing  note  is  one  of  reconcilia* 
tion,  harmony,  and  peace — in  a  word,  ei<f>j}ft(a.  It  is  this 
which  distinguishes  his  poetry  from  the  storm  and  stress 
of  Aeschylean  drama  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  from  the  drama  of  Euripides,  in  whom  the  apparent 
contradictions  in  the  divine  administration  of  the  world 
have  engendered  a  stroi^  current,  if  not  of  irreligion,  at 
least  of  hostility  to  the  traditional  faith  of  Qreeca 

All  that  we  know  of  the  life  and  character  of  Sophocles 
is  in  keeping|With  the  spirit  of  his  Muse.  In  a  comedy 
produced  just  after  he  had  died,  a  contemporary  poet  thus 
writes  his  epitaph :  "  Happy  was  Sophocles.  He  died 
after  a  long  life,  blest  by  the  gods  and  skilful  in  his  art, 
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having  composed  many  beautiful  tragedies.  He  suffered 
no  evil,  and  hia  end  was  peace."*  Aristophaaee,  iA  a 
well-known  line,  describes  him  as  "cheerful  in  Hades' 
kii^om  as  on  earth."'  According  to  the  life  of 
Sophocles,  the  charm  of  his  character  was  such  that  all 
men  everywhere  loved  him,  and  he  was  dear  to  the 
Gods  beyond  all  other  men — fleo^(Xi)5,  w  ovk  (iXAo?.' 
"  It  was  bis  temperament,"  saya  Sir  Bichard  Jebb,  "  to 
look  around  him  for  elements  of  conciliation,  to  evoke 
gentle  and  mediating  influences,  rather  than  to  make  war 
on  the  forces  which  he  regarded  as  sinister : — ^it  might 
be  said  of  him,  as  of  a  person  in  one  of  his  own  plays, 
;  avTM  wpij(&eai,  a\X^  av/ufn\etv  i^v."  * 

I  have  said  in  a  former  lecture  that  of  all  the  great 
Greek  poets,  Sophocles  is,  perhaps,  the  most  religious. 
In  ordinary  Greek  ethics,  as  we  have  often  seen,  the 
most  fundamental  concept  is  that  of  moderation  or  self- 
control  (<r»^(Wwi«?).  With  Sophocles  it  is  rather  piety 
(evo-e^ta).  Aa  Dronke  has  observed,  he  gives  a  higher 
consecration  to  human  virtue  by  connecting  it  with  reli- 
gion, the  source  and  fountain  from  which,  as  he  believes, 
all  virtue  springs.'  It  is  the  duty  of  reverence  {ewreSdv 
rk  TTp^  $eow)  which  the  deified  Heracles  declares  to  be 
supreme  above  all  other  duties. 

The  gods :  all  ttiiDgs  mj  fattier  Zeus  to  this 
Counts  second.    Piety  dies  not  with  men ; 
But,  whether  thej  live  or  die,  jet  it  endures."* 

Let  US  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  discover  those  elements 
in  the  drama  of  Sophocles  to  which  its  distinctively 
rel^ouB  character  would  seem  to  be  due. 

'Phrjniohiu,    Mutae    1     Mein-  join    in    hating,   but   in   loTins" 

Ae.  (Jebb).          ^^                       ^ 

>  From  8S.  *  Die  nlig.  «.  timidum  FonUU. 

■  SS  ff.  Dindorf.  d.  AetA.  u.  Sopht/lOa  p.  S6. 

'Preftwe   to   0.    T.    p.    irvii.  *  PhU.   1*41  ff.,  tr.  WhiteUr. 

Aia.  62S,  "Til  not  raj  nature  to  Of,  Ant.  ISiS  ff. ;  Aj.  127  fT. 
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We  note  at  the  oatset  that  Sophocles  is  not  disposed 
to  reject  the  orthodox  repreeentationa  of  the  divine  natura 
He  is  in  no  sense  of  the  term  an  iconoclftst,  like  Euripides ; 
□or  does  he  definitely  break  with  any  of  those  conceptions 
of  the  Godhead  which,  however  unworthy  they  might  be, 
had  still  a  sanction  in  the  religious  conscionsness  of  his 
age  and  natitm.  Once  or  twice  he  aeems  to  criticise 
them,  but  that  is  all'  Id  Sophocles,  the  omnipotent 
Oods  are  still  the  givers  of  evil  ss  well  as  of  good : '  he 
does  not  ascribe  to  them  moral  parity,  any  more  than 
Aeschylus  or  Pindar ; '  and  he  is  not  concerned  to  deny 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  the  Gods  make  evil  seem 
good  to  one  whom  they  are  minded  to  destroy/  It  is 
in  harmony  with  the  whole  attitude  of  Sophocles  that  he 
allows  these  and  similarly  crude  ideas  to  maintain  their 
position  by  the  side  of  purer  and  more  enlightened  views, 
withoot,  as  a  rule,  attempting  to  refine  or  spiritualise 
them  into  something  higher.  These  conceptions  formed 
part  of  the  national  religion,  from  which  he  had  no 
desire  to  cut  himself  adrift ;  and  he  does  not  scruple  to 
employ  them  throughout  bis  dramas.  It  is  another 
question  whether  Sophocles  himself  reaUy  believed  in 
all  the  lower  elements  of  the  traditional  theology.  Such 
a  question  would  have  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
his  religious  teaching  as  a  whole,  and  the  answer  would 
probably  be  in  the  native.  But  however  this  may  be, 
for  the  truly  cbarac^eriatic  and  essential  features  of 
Sophocles'  religion  we  must  look  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  most  uotewortiiy  and  fundamental  of  the 
religious  ideas  to  be  found  in  Sophocles  is  that  of  an 
immutable  moral  order  or  law,  the  origin  and  sanction  of 
which  are  alike  divine.  The  clearest  affirmation  of  this 
doctrine  is  in  a  chorus  of    the  Oediptts  the  King,  thus 

'A'  108  (ir  sennine) ;  cf.  I%U. 
44<ff. 
•  IV.  ia«  9. 
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tmnalated  by  Professor  Jebb :  "  May  destiny  still  find 
me  winning  the  praise  of  reverent  purity  in  all  words 
and  deeds  sanctioned  by  those  lawa  of  range  enblime 
called  into  life  throughout  the  high  clear  heaven,  whose 
father  ia  Olympus  alone ;  their  parent  wae  no  race  of 
mortal  men,  no,  nor  shall  oblivion  ever  lay  them  to  sleep ; 
the  god  is  mighty  in  them,  and  he  grows  not  old  (/liytK 
iv  rovTWi  tfeo?,  ovU  frffinvKti,)} 

These  divinely-appointed  principles  are  represented 
by  Sophocles  as  of  prior  obhgation  to  every  human 
law ;  and  he  has  illustrated  and  enforced  their  paramount 
claims  on  our  allegiance  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  afTecting  of  all  his  plays,  the  Antigone. 
The  whole  action  of  that  drama  turns  upon  the  idea 
of  a  conflict  between  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of 
man.  The  rival  principles  come  into  the  sharpest 
possible  collision,  with  trc^c  consequences  to  the  chief 
actors  on  both  sides ;  but  the  poet  leaves  us  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  path  where  Duty  points.  In  a  notable 
paBB{^;e  of  bis  C<ynfesiAons,  St.  Augustine  declares  that 
"  when  God  directs  anything  to  be  done  gainst  the 
law  or  compact  of  any  State,  even  if  it  has  never  been 
done  there,  it  is  to  he  done;  if  it  were  discontinued, 
it  is  to  be  resumed ;  if  it  had  never  been  ordered,  it 
is  to  be  ordered." '  The  play  of  Sophocles  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  this  remark.  On  the  one  side 
stands  Antigone,  the  champion  of  those  unwritten  laws 
whose  origin  is  from  on  high ;  on  the  other  side,  Creon, 
representing  the  principle  on  which  the  stabihty  of 
civic  life  depends,  that  of  subordination  to  authority, 
and  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  State.  Antigone  does  not  deny  that  in  sprinkling 
a  handful  of  dust  upon  the  body  of  her  brother  she  had 
knowingly   and    deliberately    transgressed    against   the 
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royal  edict;  but  she  justifies  herself  on  the  ground 
that  otherwise  she  must  have  disobeyed  the  higher  law 
ordained  by  Zeus  himself 

"  Nowiae  from  Zeus,  niethought,  this  edict  came, 
Nor  Justice,  that  abides  among  the  gods 
In  Hadei,  who  ordained  these  laws  for  men. 
Nor  did  I  deem  tMne  edicts  of  sach  force 
That  tbey,  a  mortal's  bidding,  should  o'erride 
Unwritten  laws,  eternal  in  the  heayens. 
Not  of  to-daj  or  yesterday  are  these, 
But  live  from  everlasting,  and  from  whence 
They  sprang,  none  knoweth."  ^ 

The  subsequent  course  of  the  drama  makes  it  certain 
that  Antigone  here  expresses  the  poet's  own  belief, 
and  not  merely  a  sentiment  in  keeping  with  the  situation 
in  which  she  is  placed.  It  has  frequently,  indeed,  been 
thought  that  Sophocles  did  not  intend  to  represent 
Antigone  as  altc^ther  in  the  right  The  authority  of 
civic  law  deserves  recognition  as  well  ae  the  higher 
principle  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  God ;  so  that 
the  doom  which  overtakes  Antigone  might  seem  to  he 
a  vindieatioD  of  the  lower,  as  the  punishment  of  Creon 
is  a  vindication  of  the  higher  law.*  But  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  the  Aeschylean  doctrine  that  suffering 
neceessrily  presupposes  guilt  is  no  longer  held  by 
Sophoclee ;  and  Sir  Bichard  Jebb  has  made  it  clear 
that  Antigone  would  have  been  pronounced  guiltless, 
both  by  the  poet  himself  and  by  his  audienca  It  is 
true  that  the  Chorus  of  Theban  elders,  although  they 
disapprove  the  edict  of  Creon,  are  at  first  disposed  to 
censure  Antigone  for  having  disobeyed  it. 

"  To  furthest  brink  of  boldness  thon  didat  stray, 
And  stumbling  there,  at  foot  of  Justice'  throne, 

'  AtU.  450  ff.  WhiteUtT.  »  1 
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Full  lieavily,  my  dsnghter,  hast  thou  fallen. 

Beligion  prompts  the  rererent  deed  : 
But  power,  to  vhomso  power  belongs, 
Must  nowise  be  transgressed ;  and  thee 
A  self-willed  temper  hath  o'erthrown." ' 

But  the  attitude  of  the  Chorus  undeigoes  a  complete 
transformation  in  the  course  of  the  play ;  and  it  is 
their  later,  not  their  earlier  view,  which  we  must  take 
to  represent  the  poet's  own  judgment  of  his  heroine.' 
The  Athenian  spectators  would  have  agreed  with  the 
poet.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  Creon  would  seem  to 
them  an  unconstitutional  ruler  or  tyrant,  with  no  real 
claim  on  the  obedience  of  his  subjects ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would  feel  that  Antigone  was  "  fulfilling 
one  of  the  most  sacred  and  the  most  imperative  duties 
known  to  Greek  religion."  *  To  leave  the  dead 
unburied  was  to  inflict  dishonour  not  only  on  them, 
but  also  on  the  (Joda*  We  may  be  sure,  I  think,  that 
■  when  Antigone  claims  to  be  "  sinless  in  her  crime," — 
5<r(o  nravovpy^aava^  —  she  is  expreseii^  what  every 
spectator,  as  well  as  the  poet  himself,  believed  to  be 
true. 

It  would  accordingly  seem  that  in  the  view  of 
Sophocles  there  is  a  law  eternal  in  the  heavens,  beyond 
and  above  all  transitory  human  laws.  He  affirms  the 
right  and  even  the  duty  of  the  individual  conscience 
to  rebel  against  the  law  of  the  State,  whenever  they 
come  into  deadly  conflict  with  each  other.  We  must 
obey  God  rather  than  man.  This  is  just  the  principle 
for  which  Socrates  died.°  It  should  also  he  observed 
that  what  the  poet  calls  the  eternal  ordinance  of  Zeus, 
becomes  in  philosophy  the  ordinance  of  Nature.     "  There 

'852ff.,B72(r.  Wbitelsw.  *Aia.ni  \cl  Aj.  1129,  1313  f. 

'  lOBl  ff.,  1270,  1349  ff.  "  74.    See  Jebb  pp.  xxii-xxvii. 

'  Jobb  p.  »xv.  "  Plito,  Ap.  37  K. 
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eziate,"  saj^  Aristotle,  "a  naiuraX  and  universal  right 
and  wrong,  eveo  where  men  have  made  no  compact 
or  bai^jain  among  themselves,  and  this  natural  right 
IB  instinctively  apprehended  hy  all "  {%  fMvre'uovTal  rt 
•trdvjK)-  " Tbis"  he  adds,  " is  what  t^e  Antigone  of 
Sophocles  appears  to  mean,  when  she  declares  that 
it  is  right  to  hnry  FolyDeices  in  spite  of  the  prohi- 
bition: she  means  that  it  is  r^ht  hy  natwe;  for 
the  law  in  question  is  'not  of  to-day  or  yesterday, 
but  from  all  time ;  and  when  it  was  first  revealed 
none  knoweth.'"*  Ton  will  see  from  this  passage 
that  the  Sophoclean  doctrine  of  a  divinely -appointed 
law,  appealing  directly  to  the  individual  conscience 
and  of  higher  authority  than  the  decrees  of  any 
particular  community  or  State,  belongs  to  a  type  of 
thought  which  has  played  a  great  part  in  subsequent 
tbeolc^.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  what  is  called 
.  "natural  religion,"  for  it  involves  the  idea  of  a 
revelation  written   by  God  or  Kature  in   the  heart   of 

The  peculiarly  religions  character  of  the  drama  of 
Sophocles  will  appear,  I  think,  from  the  view  he  takes 
of  the  place  of  suffering  in  human  life.  We  have  seen 
that  Aeschylus  invariably  represented  suffering  as  due 
to  sin,  thereby  saving,  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
critic,  "the  justice  of  God  at  the  expense  of  facts."' 
With  Sophocles  a  more  reasonable  attitude  prevails. 
He  recognises,  of  course,  like  all  the  poets,  that  sin 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  fertile  sources  of 
calamity.  Thus  it  is  the  presumptuous  pride  and 
self-confidence  of  Ajax  that  brings  about  his  downfall. 
"  Others  may  triumph  with  the  help  of  Gods ;  as 
for  me,"  cries  Ajax,  "  I  am   strong  enough    to    stand 

■  mm.  I.  13.  1S79I'  A  ff.  3utda7     and     HMdlam'g    Com- 

*  Cr.  SL  Fanl,  Bom.  ii.  15,  with      menUrj  pp.  58-60. 

*  E.  Abbott,  ffeUmUa  p.  66. 
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alone." '     Athena  points  the  moral  to  OdyeeeuB  in  these 
words: 

"  So  having  eyas  to  see,  keep  thou  thy  lips. 

And  of  the  gods  speak  never  a  bcnstful  word  ; 

And  show  no  swelling  port,  becaose  thy  hand 

Is  heavier  than  another's,  or  than  his 

Deeper  the  aoundingi  of  thy  hoarded  gold. 

For  a  day  lays  low,  and  a  day  restores 

All  human  things :  and  hutnbleneM  the  goda 

Love,  hut  all  evil-doen  they  abhor."' 

In  like  manner  the  doom  that  falls  upon  Creon  and  his 
household  in  the  Antigone  is  the  immediate  conseqaence 
of  his  sin  against  the  unwritten  laws  of  Heaven.  But 
at  other  times  the  poet  makes  it  clear  that  the  most 
grievous  sufierings  are  compatible  with  the  innocence 
,of  the  victim.  Antigone,  as  we  have  seen,  is  wholly 
{innocent.  An  even  more  strikii^  example  is  furnished 
by  the  story  of  Deianeira,  perhaps  the  most  touching 
and  pathetic  figure  in  the  whole  of  Qreek  drama.  The 
destruction  in  which  she  involves  both  Heracles  and 
herself  does  not  result  from  loyalty  to  a  divinely- 
establiahed  law,  as  in  the  case  of  Antigona  The 
motive  which  impels  Deianeira  is  something  tenderer 
and  more  human — tbo  desire  to  reclaim  the  love  of  a 
faithless  husband ;  but  none  the  less  does  Sophocles 
acquit  her  of  blame.  "Airav  to  "XP^f^'  ^p^pre  •)(ptiffTa 
fiMfih^ :  "  This  is  the  sum  :  she  erred,  intending  well " — * 
BO  Hyllos  pleads,  and  so,  we  may  be  sure,  the  dramatist 
himself  believed.  In  one  of  the  fn^pnents  we  read,  "  No 
one  who  sins  unwillingly  is  evil "  (axav  5*  a/mprw  oOtk 
dvBptowotv  KOKOi)*  The  involuntary  error  as  well  as  the 
deliberate  transgression  is  sometimes  fraught  with  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  sufTering  and  woe ;  but  for 
these  consequences  the  agent  is   not,  in    the  view  of 
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So[^oclee,  to  be  held  morally  leeponsible.  The  same 
lesBon  may  be  learnt  from  tbe  history  of  Oedipus  as 
dramatiaed  by  the  poet  in  Oedi-put  the  King  and  Oedipus 
at  Colonus.  Some  have  supposed  that  Sophocles  inteoded 
to  represent  Oedipus  as  having  contracted  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  ceremonial  stain  through  the  terrible  deeds 
which  he  committed ;  but  Dronke  has  succeeded,  I  think, 
in  proving  that  the  poet  had  no  such  purpose.^  The 
eelf-repTOaches  of  the  hero  at  the  close  of  Oedipus 
the  King,  and  the  cruel  penalty  which  he  inflicts  upon 
himself,  do  not  jostify  us  in  attributing  to  -him  moral 
guilt :  they  rather  bear  witness  to  his  piety,  indicative 
as  they  are  of  the  horror  which  a  religious  nature  would 
feel  at  having  been  the  unconscious  instrument  of  such 
unholy  acts.  But  it  is  to  the  Oedipus  at  Oolonua  that  we 
most  look  for  a  full  solutiou  of  this  question.  In  that 
play,  Oedipus  is  now  finally  assured  of  his  innocence  in 
the  eyes  of  Heaven.  He  is  a  man  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning — tiz  7'  epya  ftov  '  wetravffoT'  i<ni  /taXXov  ij 
MpoKora : '  nay  more,  as  Sir  Richard  Jebb  remarks,  "  he 
has  come  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  person  set  apart  by 
the  Gods  to  illustrate  their  will, — as  sacred." '  It  is  in  this 
aspect  that  Sophocles  represents  him  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  play,  and  more  particularly  in  the  scene 
when  be  makes  his  mysterious  departure  from  the  world. 

"On  the  bUbum  fell 
A  voice  of  one  vho  summoned,  and  its  sound 
Stiffened  with  Budden  fear  the  hair  of  all 
Wlio  heard :  for  the  god  called,  and  called  again, 
'Oedipus,  Oedipus,  wh;  tarriest  tbou 
With  these  n  long!  tis  time  that  we  were  gone.' 


But  by  vhat  manner  of  death  died  Oedipus, 
No  man  can  tell,  but  Thesene,  he  alone. 
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Yoi  it  wM  not  any  firebolt,  swift  from  hwven, 
Despatched  him,  no,  nor  a  whirlwind  from  the  lea 
Rose  in  a  minuta  and  caught  him  from  our  sight; 
But  either  the  gods  took  him,  or  the  earth 
Waa  kind,  and  opened  for  him  her  caTemons  jaws. 
For  nowise  lamentably  he  paased,  nor  slain 
By  sickness,  pitiably — a  marvel,  how — 
Whose  like  was  never." ' 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Buffering  did  not  to 
Sophocles  of  necessity  imply  the  presence  of  sio.  But 
it  is  ohvious  that  this  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  new 
difficulty.  How  is  one  to  reconcile  the  justice  of  the 
Gods  with  the  calamities  which  they  sometimes  permit 
to  fall  upon  the  innocent  ?  That  the  problem  sometimes 
exercised  the  mind  of  Sophocles,  we  cannot  but  believe ; 
uid  we  have  all  the  more  reason  for  thinking  that  it 
did,  because  Sophoclee  is  not  less  convinced  than 
Aeschylus  that  Justice  sits  by  the  throne  of  God.* 
Even  when  there  is  no  more  help  in  man,  the  thought 
that  God  is  just  and  will  yet  avenge  the  righteous  in- 
spires new  hope  and  courage,  as  when  the  Chorus  comfort 
Electra  with  these  words — Baptrei  fi.oi,  Sapvei,  rexvov  It* 
fieya^  ovpav^  '  Zei^,  h^  e^pa  iravra  kcu,  Kpar^ltt : ' 
"  Courage,  my  child,  courage :  great  Zeus  still  re^ns  in 
heaven,  who  sees  and  governs  all,"  What  are  we  to 
say,  then,  about  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  ?  Does 
the  drama  of  Sophocles  suggest  any  explanation  of 
undeserved  calamity? 

We  have  seen  that  in  Aeschylus  sufferii^  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  a  discipline.  "  We  learn  by  suffering " : 
iraSm  /idOtK.  In  like  manner,  Oedipus  claims  to  have 
been  taught  by  suQering  and  time ;  *  and  in  spite  of 
the  scene  in  which  he  spams  his  suppliant  son,'  we  feel 
that  Oedipus  at  Colonus  is  a  different  being  from  Oedipus 

'  IflZSff.  WbiteUw.  'St.  174  f.;  cf.  0.  T.  881,  0rir 

>  0.  C.  13S2 ;  m.  1M4 ;  cf.  0.  T.       a6  X4{w  rtrri  rpovrdnt  (x***. 
374;  n.  a278ff.,1636fr.  i/r.  11.         *  0.  0.  7.  "ISiBIT. 
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at  miebee.  If  not  aofteDed,  he  is  at  least  chastened  and 
enlightened.'  "  Mach  is  revealed  to  the  bouI  that  is 
cradled  in  calamity."*  The  Theseua  of  the  Oedipus  at 
Colonv»  has  beoi  called  "  the  one  perfect  character "  in 
Sophocles,  "  the  ideal  for  all  time  of  the  perfect  gentle- 
nuui,  a  companion  portrait  to  Shakespeare's  Henry  T, 
but  of  infinitely  finer  temper  " : '  and  it  is  in  the  school 
of  advarsity  that  he  has  learnt  the  leesoo  of  charity  and 
hmnon  kindnee&*  At  other  times  a  hope  is  expressed 
— it  is  DO  more  than  a  hope — that  the  balance  may  be 
redreased  hereafter.  Antigone  would  fain  believe  that  the 
Gods  for  whose  unwritten  laws  she  offers  up  her  life  will 
do  her  justice  in  aooUier  world.  In  Hades,  perhaps,  her 
deed  is  accounted  holy ;  and  longer  is  the  time  she  must 
please  the  Gods  below  than  the  Gods  on  earth.' 

"But  a  good  hope  I  cheriBh,  that,  come  there, 
Mj  bther'a  love  will  greet  me,  yea  and  thine, 
Mf  mother — and  ihj  welcome,  brother  dear : 
Since,  when  ye  died,  I  with  mine  own  honda  laved 
And  dreaaed  your  limbs,  and  pouted  upon  jonr  graves 
Libations;  and  like  service  done  to  thee 
Hath  brou^t  me,  Polynaicea,  now  to  this."" 

But  for  the  most  part— and  it  is  here  that  the 
eeeestially  reUgiouB  spirit  of  his  drama  is  beet  seen — 
Sophocles  seems  to  invite  us  to  lift  our  eyes  from  the 
suffering  of  the  individual  to  a  consideration  of  the 
ulterior  purpose  which  Providence  is  thereby  seeking  to 
fulfil.  As  the  action  of  the  1^-aehiniae  unfolds  itself,  we 
are  led  to  see  that  Delaneira's  involuntary  error,  with  all 
its  tragic  consequences,  was  the  appointed  means  by 
which  Heroelee  shonld  be  delivered  from  a  life  of  toil. 


>  Butcher,  A^Mt*  of  Die  Ortek 
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and  attain  to  immortality,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
ZeuB.'  The  long  martTrdom  of  Philoctetes  is  represented 
aa  foreordained  by  tbe  Oods,  in  order  that  Troy  might 
not  fall  before  due  time :  it  subserves  tbe  larger  pur- 
poses of  tbe  divine  administration.  Neoptolemus  sees 
the  band  of  Proridence  throuRhout.  "  By  heavenly 
ordinance,  if  such  as  I  may  judge,  those  first  sufferings 
came  on  him  from  relentless  Chrys^ ;  and  the  woes  that 
now  he  bears,  with  none  to  tend  bim,  surely  he  bears  by 
tbe  providence  of  some  god,  that  so  be  should  not  bend 
against  Troy  tbe  resistless  shafts  divine,  till  the  time  be 
fnlfilled  when,  as  men  say,  Troy  is  fated  by  those  shafts 
to  fall." '  And  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  play,  when  Philoctetes 
is  about  to  embark  for  home,  leaving  bis  high  destiny 
unfulfilled,  tbe  now  deified  Heracles  appears  from 
heaven  to  warn  bim  that,  by  tbe  counsel  of  Zeus,  be  is 
the  instrument  ordained  for  tbe  overthrowal  of  Troy. 
The  sufferings  be  has  endured  will  serve  but  to  enhance 
his  future  glory : 

"Yea,  and  know  well,  this  debt  is  thine  to  pay. 
Through  Buffering  to  make  glorious  thj  life." 

The  position  of  Sophocles  with  r^ard  to  tbe  place  of 
suffering  in  human  life  is  to  a  certain  extent  anticipated, 
I  think,  by  HeracHtus.  According  to  the  Heracliteaa 
view,  "  God  acoomplishee  all  things  for  the  harmony  of 
tbe  whole."  "  Men,"  Heraclitus  says,  "  deem  some  things 
right  and  others  wrong;  but  to  God  all  tbii^  are 
beautiful  and  good  and  right"*  I  do  not,  of  course, 
surest  that  Sophocles  borrowed  the  idea  from  Heraclitus : 
it  is  an  idea  to  which  many  religious  thinkers  have  in- 
dependently attained.  I  merely  say  that  the  Heraclitean 
fragment  seems  already  to  express  what  Sophocles  teaches 

'  TV.    1169  IT.  ;    cf.    1270  {with 
Jebb's  note)  and  PhU.  1418  ff. 
'PMl.  192ir.,  tr.  .lobb. 
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about  the  providential  goveminent  of  the  world.  Since 
Matthew  Arnold  wrote  hie  sonnet,  it  has  been  a  common- 
place to  Bay  of  the  Athenian  dramatist  that  he  "  saw  life 
steadily,  and  saw  it  wbola"  Sophocles  wonld  have 
approved,  I  think,  of  the  lines  of  Browning : 

"  For,  what  we  call  this  life  of  men  on  earth, 
Thie  sequence  of  the  soul's  acbievementa  here. 
Being,  oh  I  find  tuncfa  reason  to  conceive. 
Intended  to  be  viewed  eventually 
Ab  &  gnat  whole,  not  analyeed  to  parta, 
But  each  part  havit^  reference  to  all, — 
How  ahall  a  certain  part,  pronounced  complete, 
Endure  eflacement  bj  anotber  part?"* 

But  it  ifi  not  only  the  life  of  the  individual  .that  the  poet 
thus  regards.  He  seems  to  have  extended  his  outlook 
to  the  whole  movement  of  human  destiny,  and  to  have 
seen  therein  the  fulfilment  of  a  single  harmoniouB 
purpose,  which  is  none  other  than  the  will  of  ZeuB. 
Heraclitus,  as  will  afterwards  be  pointed  out,  maintains 
that  the  harmony  of  the  universe  not  only  permits,  but 
is  actually  founded  in,  discord.  Sophocles  would 
certainly  have  stopped  short  of  so  extreme  a  view ;  but 
at  the  same  time  be  seems  to  recognise  that  the  universal 
harmony  is  not  incompatible  with  partial  dissommces, 
and  among  these,  apparently,  we  are  to  reckon  the 
calamities  that  eometimes  overtake  the  innocent.  Kone 
the  less  he  would  have  said,  I  think,  that  if  only  we 
could  see  things  from  the  universal  point  of  view— sui 
gpuM  MttmilfUiB,  as  it  were — we  should  perceive  that 
even  these  dissonances  promote  the  harmony  of  God. 
"  Undeserved  suffering,"  says  Professor  Butcher,  "  while 
it  is  exhibited  in  Sophocles  under  various  lights,  always 
appears  as  part  of  the  permitted  evil  which  is  a  condition 
of  a.  just  and  harmoniously  ordered  universe,"  * 

'  Cleon.  »  A$pttU  of  the  Ortfh  Oenivt  p.  127. 
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A  further  qnestioD  naturally  suggests  itself  in  con- 
nexion with  Sophocles'  belief  in  a  single  all-embracing 
plan  or  purpose  according  to  which  the  world  is  ruled. 
If  there  is  a  unity  of  purpose,  must  there  not  also  be  a 
unity  of  power?  In  more  than  one  of  the  early 
Christian  apologists,  we  meet  with  a  fragment,  attributed 
to  Sophocles,  in  which  the  unity  of  God  is  emphatically 
affirmed.  "  There  is  in  truth  but  one  God,  who  fashioned 
the  heavens  and  the  great  earth  and  the  sea's  dark  gulf 
and  the  mighty  winds.  But  in  the  error  of  our  hearts 
we  mortal  men  have  often  set  up  in  solaoe  of  our  woes 
statues  of  Gods  in  stone  or  wood,  or  inures  fashioned  in 
gold  or  ivory;  and  we  deem  ourselves  pious  when  we 
offer  sacrifices  to  them,  and  in  their  honour  hold  unmeaning 
festivals." '  But  this  frt^ment  has  long  been  recognised 
as  spurious.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  another  fi-agment 
ascribed  to  Sophoclee  by  Justin  Martyr,  embodying  the 
Stoic  and  Christian  idea  of  the  dissolution  of  the  world 
by  fire.*  Each  of  these  two  paas^es  belongs,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  not  inconsiderable  number  of  forgeries 
made  about  thjs  period  with  the  object  of  establishing 
the  favourite  patristic  notion  that  Greek  philosophy  and 
poetry  prepared  the  way  for  the  Gospel  More  recently, 
and  with  more  reason,  it  has  been  contended  that  the 
polytheism  of  Sophocles  was  "  if  not  nominally,  at  least 
practically  monotheism."  In  the  Essay  on  "  Sophocles 
and  Sbakeepeare,"  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
Mr.  Churton  Collins  remarks :  "  What  concerns  us  is  that 
the  poet  has  sublimated  him "  (i.e.  Zeus)  "  into  the 
Father  of  Law — the  eternal,  immutable  upholder  of 
Justice  and  Bighteousness  and  Purity,  with  Apollo 
Fythius  for  his  prophet — with  all  other  deities  as  his 
symbolized  functions  or  his  symbolized  ministers ;  that  he 


ind  TtOxorrtt  for  <rri^iirTct). 
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has  become  7racTo/j;^os  6e<av,  TravoTnait — the  All-ruling 
Lord  of  Heaven,  the  all-seeing  One,  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords,  Aristotle's  to  ^etoi'  vepU^ov  Tijv  Sk^v  ^uatv 
— the  Divine  Power  containing  the  whole  of  nature. 
Thus  '  the  Gods '  and  '  God  '  become  syDonymous :  thus 
the  polytheism  of  Sophocles  becomes,  if  not  nominally, 
at  least  practically  monotheism."  >  A  kind  of  "  pre- 
paration "  for  monotheism  has  also  been  found  in  the 
variety  of  epithets  which  the  poet  applies  to  Zeus,  such 
as  ipKttoi;  "  God  of  the  homestead,"  ixitrco;  "  protector 
of  suppliants,"  t/jottows  "  stayer  of  the  fight,"  and  so  on, 
all  of  them  significant  of  particular  aspects  of  the  one 
Supreme  Being,  or  of  particular  relations  between  him 
and  mankind.  But  in  thrs  usage  there  is  nothing 
peculiarly  Sophoclean ;  and  the  point  rather  is  whether 
the  Gods  (other  than  Zeus)  of  whom  the  poet  speaks — 
and  all  the  most  important  members  of  the  Homeric 
Pantheon  appear  in  Sophocles — are  only  "  symbolized 
functions "  or  "  ministers "  of  Zeus  and  nothing  more. 
To  me  it  seems  that,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Aphrodite,  whom  Sophocles  in  one  of  the  most  remark- 
.aSie  of  his  fragments,^  appears  to  rationalise  into  the 
principle  of  passion  pervading  the  whole  of  nature  like 
the  Aeneadum  genetrix  of  Lucretius,  the  Sophoclean  Gods 
are  still  conceived  as  personal  beings,  with  special 
characteristics  of  their  own,  in  addition  to  those  which 
belong  to  the  Godhead  as  such.  The  one  essential 
difference  between  the  polytheism  of  Homer  and  the 
polytheism  of  Sophocles  is  that  in  Sophocles  there  is  no 
longer  any  confiict  of  wills  in  the  celestial  hierarchy :  the 
aathority  of  Zeus  is  not  only  supreme,  but  unquestioned. 
To  this  extent,  no  doubt,  the  theolc^  of  Sophocles  points 
towards  monotheism,  and  monotheism  is  perhaps  its 
logical  result ;  for  "  where  there  is  no  discord,  plurality 

'  StudUi  in  Shaketptare  p.  1  EG 
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is  ft  form  of  unity."  But  ve  must  still  believe  that 
Apollo,  Athena,  and  the  rest  wete  believed  by  the  poet  to 
be  distinct  and  separate  iodividualitieB,  unless  we  are  to 
suppose  him  capable  of  the  kind  of  conscious  all^orisa- 
tion  which  was  afterwards  practised  by  the  Stoica 

WriterB  on  Sophocles  have  sometimes  laid  stress  on 
the  distinctively  spiritual  character  of  his  religious  senti- 
ment,^ aa  compared  with  that  of  earlier  Greek  poetry. 
True  religion,  he  seems  to  suggest,  does  not  consist  in 
outward  deeds,  but  in  purity  and  loyalty  of  soul.  It 
is  the  ^w^  tlivaw — the  loyal  hnart — which  is  acceptable 
to  the  Gods.  The  most  noteworthy  expression  of  this 
sentiment  is  when  Oedipus  asks  one  of  his  two  daughters 
to  make  an  ofTering  on  his  behalf  to  the  Eumenides, 
at  whose  shrine  he  is  about  to  lay  down  the  burden  of 
his  life.  "  I  cannot  go ;  for  I  am  disabled  by  lack  of 
strength  and  lack  of  sight,  evils  twain.  But  let  one  of 
you  two  go  and  do  these  things.  For  I  think  that  one 
soul  suffices  to  pay  this  debt  for  ten  thousand,  if  it  come 
with  good  will  to  the  shrine" — f^v  tuvoxK  irap^.*  The 
touching  and  beautiful  phrase,  dfT^  /i.upia>v  ftXav  ^vx^p, 
"  one  soul  in  place  of  ten  thousand,"  from  its  reeemblance 
to  the  Christian  Xvrpov  avrl  iroXK&v,  "  a  ransom  for 
many,"  *  has  frequently  been  cited  as  a  testimonium  animae 
naturaliter  Chriatianae. 

No  intelligent  reader  of  Sophocles  can  fail  to  be  struck 
with  at  least  one  obvious  contrast  between  liim  and  his 
great  predecessor — I  mean  the  note  of  sympathy  tor 
human  weakness  that  makes  itself  heard  throughout  his 
poetry.  "  All  men,"  says  Teiresias, "  are  prone  to  error" — 
avffpamouTi  ykft '  TOt$  irairi  KOivov  itm  Toi^afiaprdvetv : 
"  but  when  an  error  has  been  made,  that  man  is  no  longer 
ill-advised  or  unblest,  who  tries  to  heal  the  evil  into 
which    he    has    fallen,    and    remains    not    immovable."  * 
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The  duty  of  forgiveness,  like  all  other  duties,  has  a 
religions  aaaction :  for  Mercy  as  well  as  Justice  sits  by 
the  throne  of  Zeus.  I  have  already  pointed  out  ^  that 
the  example  set  by  the  Gods  is  rarely  appealed  to  by 
Oreek  mbralists  before  Plato,  with  whom  "  assimilation 
to  God"  becomes  for  the  fitat  time  the  ethical  end. 
There  ia,  however,  a  touching  instance  in  the  Oedipus 
at  Colonvs.  "  But  forasmuch  as  Zeus  himself  in  all  his 
works  hath  Mercy  for  the  partner  of  his  throne,  shall 
she  not  also  find  a  place  by  thee,  my  father  ?  "  *  For  a 
Christian  parallel,  we  have  the  exhortation  of  St.  Paul : 
"  Be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  foi^ving 
each  other,  even  as  God  also  in  Christ  for^ve  you."  ■ 

The  BufTeringB  as  well  as  the  sins  of  human  life  move 
Sophocles    to   pity.      The    melancholy    of    Sophocles   is 
different,    I    think,  from    that    of    other  Greek  writers, 
though  it  clothes  itself  in  similar  language :  it  is  quieter 
and  more  subdued,  more  like  the  pathos  of  Viigil,  a  poet 
with  whom  in   other  respects  Sophocles  has  much  in 
common.      "  Sunt  lacrimae  remm  et  mentem  mortalia 
tangunL"     Man  is  but  a  breath,  a  shadow — irvevtut  xo^ 
OKM  ftivop*     Only  the  Gods  are  free  from  trouble : * 
"To  all  men  sorrow  and  joy  alternate  come, 
Revolving,  aa  in  heaven 
The  twiating  courses  of  the  Bear."* 

In  more  than  one  passage  the  poet  cites  the  old  Greek 
proverb,  "  Call  no  man  happy  till  he  dies."  ^     The  climax 
is  reached  in  a  chorus  of  the  Oedipus  at  Cohnus : 
"  Not  to  be  bom  is  past  disputing  best ; 
And,  after  this,  his  lot  transcends. 
Who,  seen  on  earth  for  briefest  while, 
Thither  retums  from  whence  he  came."* 

I  p.  66,  aboTC. 

•  1267  ff.    Cf.  Horn.  li.  9.  497. 

■  Bpb.  iT.  n.  GS8. 
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But  againat  these  sombre  reflections,  the  last  of  which  is 
wrung  from  the  Chorus  by  the  spectacle  of  Oedipns  still 
buffeted  by  fortune,  should  be  placed  the  hymn  to  man 
in  the  Ant^OTie,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  a  song  of 

j  triumph  celebrating  man's  conquest  of  reluctant  nature. 
atrofMi  iTr"  ovSev  ep^erat '  to  /MWof :  "  resourceless  he 

'  ne'er  faces  what  must  come " :  against  Death  alone  he 
fights  in  vain.^  The  melancholy  of  Euripides  sometimes 
sinks  into  despair ;  but  in  Sophocles  the  sentiment  is 
chastened  and  subdued  by  faith  in  the  Providence  that 
shapes  our  lives.     Even  in  the  darkest  hour,  the  con- 

.  sciousness  that  God  still  reigns  is  never  far  away :  eri 
fUyai  oiipav^  Zem-  "  Set  thine  eyes  upon  the  Gods, 
and  should  they  bid  thee  travel  beyond  the  right  (^{w 
5^1079),  thither  thou  must  go :  for  nought  to  which  the 
Gods  lead  is  base  (aurj(pov  yip  oiiSh  &p  u^iryouigvi 

Filially,  we  have  to  consider  the  attitude  of  Sophoclean 
drama  on  the  question  of  immortality.  This  ia  a 
subject  on  which  very  different  views  have  been  main- 
tained by  different  scholars.  According  to  Dronke, 
immortality  is  the  natural  crown  and  coping-stone  of 
the  religion  of  Sophocles,  and  we  are  therefore  bound 
to  attribute  the  belief  to  him."  Mr.  Ghurton  Collins, 
on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  in  Sophocles,  as  in 
Shakespeare,  "it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  on  which 
side  the  balance  of  probability  really  inclines,"  *  whether 
for  or  gainst  the  view  that  he  believed  in  im- 
mortality. 

If  we  examine  the  passages  in  which  Sophocles  makes 
allusion  to  death  and  its  sequel,  we  shall  find,  I  think, 
that  they  fall  into  three  classes.  In  the  first,  death  ia 
spoken  of  in  the  usual  conventional  way  as  6  oUpxjttvo^, 
o  irarfKohcK,  "  the  giver  of  eternal  sleep,"  "  the  God  who 

>  882  ff.  *  u.  p.  S8  tr. 

*fr.  236.  '  StiMu  in  Shakt^Mort  p.  171. 
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gives  sleep  to  all." '  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no 
inference  can  Intimately  be  drawn  from  these  and 
Bimilar  epithets.  The  second  group  of  passives  describe 
what  is  virtually  the  Homeric  Hades.  The  land  of 
the  dead,  like  Homer's  Erebos,  lies  far  in  the  west,'  or 
beneath  the  ground,'  a  night-enshrouded  kingdom  *  under 
the  rule  of  Hades  and  his  bride  Persephone.^  Other 
Epic  features  are  the  lake  of  Acheron,"  and  Cerberus,  the 
untameable  watch-dog  of  Hades,  lying  crouched  before 
the  gates  of  the  Stygian  halls.''  To  this  land  Hermes 
in  his  capacity  of  ^ruj^orro^wo?  ^  conducts  the  shades. 
Sophocles  is  still  on  Homeric  ground  when  be  describes 
the  tortures  of  Ixion,*-and  when  he  attributes  to  the 
prophet  Amphiaraus  a  more  substantial  existence  than 
the  other  shades  enjoy."  To  the  third  category  we  may 
assign  tiioee  pasaagee  which  carry  us  beyond  the  Homeric 
conception  of  futurity.  Of  these  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  is  where  Antigone  expresses  the  hope  that 
her  kinsmen  will  receive  her  with  loving  welcome  in  the 
other  world: 

"  Bat  a  good  hope  I  cherisli,  that,  come  there, 
My  fatber'a  love  will  greet  me,  ;ea  and  thine, 
My  mother— and  thy  welcome,  brother  dear."" 

Nowhere  else,  I  think,  in  speaking  of  the  future  life, 
does  the  poet  strike  so  individual  and  personal  a  note. 
To  the  rest  of  his  utterances  on  the  subject,  parallels  can 
always  be  found  in  earlier  Greek  poetry.  It  is  repeatedly 
implied  in  the  Eketra  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
retain,  as  Plato  might  say,  both  ivvafUK  and  ^poviftrK, 
power  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  living,  and  intelligence 

'  0.  C.  1678 ;  Jnt.  8M.  Of.  IV.     ■  SI.  ISB ;  AjU.  812  ;  fr.  *B0. 
1178  and/r.  618.  '  0.  C.  1B98  ff. 

*  0.  T.  177.  '  m.  111.  1896  f. 
»0.  (?.  1688.  *Fha.  676  a. 

*  AM.   87S.    HadM  u  invxlw  ">  M.  S41,  vd/i^ux«  irimn. 
Sni,  0.  0.  IBSB.  "  A«i.  8B7  IT.  WbiteUw. 

•^.110;  .^IK.  898f. 
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to  imderstAiid  the  prayers  and  invocatioiiB  addressed  to 
them  by  their  descendants.*  This  is  no  more  than  we 
constantly  find  in  the  Oresteia  of  AeechyluB ;  and  Findar 
has  anticipated  the  fragment  refening  to  the  mysteriea : 

"Of  mortal  men 
Thrice  bleaaed  ttie/,  who,  having  Been  these  ritee, 
Pass  to  the  realm  of  Hsdea :  they  alone 
Live  yonder;  with  the  reet  all  evil  dwells."' 

The  myateries  alluded  to  are,  of  course,  the  Elensinian, 
and  not  those  unauthorised  and  unofhcial  mysteriee  which 
were  associated  with  the  name  of  OrpheuB.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  if  we  except  the  fragment  that  speaks  of  a 
'  judgment  after  death,^  Sophocles  keepe  hie  drama  puie 
from  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  elementa.  There  is,  I 
think,  no  certain  allusion  in  his  plays  or  fragments  to 
the  familiar  features  of  Orphic  ethics  and  eschatology — 
the  entombment  of  the  aoul  in  the  body,  metempsychosis 
and  the  circle  of  births,  together  with  purgatorial  punish- 
ment in  the  intervening  state. 

These,  then,  are  the  most  characteristic  and  important 
references  to  a  future  state  in  Sopboclean  drama.  If 
we  have  r^ard  to  the  nature  and  conditions  of  dramatic 
poetry,  we  shall  be  slow  to  attribute  to  Sophocles  a  sure 
belief  in  immortality  on  the  strength  of  isolated  pass^ee 
of  this  kind.  Nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  such  a 
doctrine  is  Qecesearily  involved  in  the  dramatic  action  or 
in  the  dijumement  of  any  of  the  plays.  Dronke,  indeed, 
maintains  that  the  Sophoclean  conception  of  Providence 
must  of  necessity  have  carried  with  it  the  belief  in  a 
future  eidstence  capable  of  redressing  the  inequalities  and 
disproportions  of  this  present  life.*     I  do  not  think  we 

U17ff.,4GS,469,482,  1066.    Cf.  '708;   cf.  480  (luaentation  on 

0.  C.  9\  B.,  7S7  ff. ;  Ant.  65 f.,  89  ;      the  ehorea  of  Acheron). 
IV.  120ir.  «ta^  *U.  p.  8Sfr. 

*Jr.  768  ;  <sf./r.  BOB,  and  abore, 
p.  187  «.  1. 
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need  auppOBe  that  the  poet  developed  bis  ideas  with  bo 
much  consisteDcy;  and  in  point  of  fact  the  notion  of  recom- 
pense hereafter  is  much  less  prominent  in  Sophocles  than 
in  Pindar.  But  the  question  what  Sophocles  himself 
believed  on  this  subject  is  as  irrelevant  as  it  is  imposBible 
to  answer.  The  relevant  consideration  here,  as  else- 
where, is  that  he  gives  expression  in  his  poetry  to 
certain  ideas  which  have  a  value  in  tiiemselves,  whether 
they  spring  from  any  dogmatic  creed  or  not  We  can 
say,  at  all  events,  that  the  thought  of  immortality  was 
often  present  to  the  mind  of  Sophocles,  and  that  once,  at 
least,  in  the  speech  of  Antigone,  it  is  clothed  in  a  new 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  characteristic  form.  Hardly  lees 
characteristic,  perhaps,  is  the  su^estion  of  immortality 
in  the  lines  which  more  than  any  ottier  single  passage 
express  the  religious  teaching  of  Sophoclean  drama: 
"  Remember  that  ye  show  piety  to  the  Gods.  All  other 
things  our  father  Zeus  counts  second  to  this :  for  piety 
dies  not  with  men :  whether  they  live  or  die,  it  endures 
for  ever." 

oil  yip  tjiiaiffiia  mivBviitrKU  jSporou' 
K&v  (iiri  kSv  dixtiTiv,  ove  oirfiXWot.* 
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FROM  THALES  TO  XENOPHANES 

We  have  already  Been  that  the  gradual  eyolution  of 
theoI(^cal  and  relJgiouB  thought  in  Qreece,  so  far  ae  it 
is  reflected  in  Greek  literature  down  to  the  time  of 
Euripides,  follows  two  for  the  most  part  distinct  and 
independent  paths.  On  the  one  band,  we  have  the 
poetical  development,  culminating  in  the  drama  of 
Sophocles ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  philo- 
sophical development,  which  reaches,  perhaps,  its  highest 
point  in  the  Anaxagorean  doctrine  of  Nout,  Up  to  the 
present,  we  have  confined  ourselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  poets;  bnt  we  must  now  desert  the  Muses  for 
Philosophy, 

The  first  three  thinkers  of  whom  we  have  to  treat  are 
Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes,  who  fionrished 
at  Miletus  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  With 
the  general  character  of  their  doctrine  we  are  not 
concerned :  it  will  suffice  to  remind  you  that  they  each 
attempted  to  explain  the  universe  from  a  single  cosmo- 
goniced  principle,  which  Thales  identified  with  water, 
Anaximander  with  the  "  boundless "  or  "  Infinite,"  a 
material  substance  of  infinite  extent,  and  Anaximenes 
with  air.  They  do  not  touch  on  ethical  questions  at  alt ; 
and  such  subjects  as  the  moral  being  and  attributes  of 
God  he  outside  the  range  of  their  inquiries.  But 
they  are  nevertheless  credited  with  certain   theological 
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or  quasi-theok^cal  belief b,  which  deserve  atteDtion 
both  for  tbeir  own  sakes,  and  also  because  they 
appear  in  some  instances  to  anticipate  or  foreshadow 
later  and  more  advanced  conceptions ;  and  these,  or 
the  most  important  of  them,  it  is  now  our  duty  to 


Let  ua  b^in  with  Thales.  The  solitary  theological 
doctrine  which  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  ascribing  to 
Thales,  is  expressed  in  the  words,  "  All  things  are  full  of 
Gods."  *  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  for 
certain  whether  this  saying  has  any  relation  to  Thales' 
cosmological  views,  or  whether,  as  Professor  Burnet  *  and 
M.  Bovet'  suppose,  it  is  only  a  "mere  apophthegm  of 
the  common  type,"  "a  passing  expression  of  Thales' 
rel^ous  sentiment,"  without  any  organic  connexion  with 
the  physical  doctrine  of  the  philosopher.  It  bears  a 
curious  resemblance  to  the  remark  attributed  to  Heraclitus 
when  inviting  some  friends  to  entfer  the  room  where  he 
was  sitting :  "  Even  here,"  said  he,  "  there  are  Gods."  * 
According  to  the  conjecture  of  Aristotle,' — for  it  is  a 
conjecture  and  nothing  more, — Thales  had  in  his  mind 
the  philosophical  conception  of  an  indwelling  soul, 
mingled  with  the  structure  of  the  universe ;  and  this 
conjecture  receives  perhaps  a  little  support  from  another 
passage  of  the  dx  Amma,  in  which  Aristotle  mentions 
that  Thales  was  believed  to  have  said,  "  The  m^netic 
stone  is  possessed  of  a  soul,  because  it  moves  the  iron."  ' 
If  Aristotle's  conjecture  is  correct,  the  germs  of  the 
Platonic  and  Stoic  belief  in  a  World-soul,  sustaining  and 
moving  all  that  is,  are  as  old  as  Thales ;  and  we  find  the 
maturest  form  of  the  doctrine  ascribed  to  Thales  by 
StobaeuB,  where  he  says :  "  Thales  beheved  that  Gktd  is 
the  intellect  (vow)  of  the  world ;  that  the  universe  is 

'  Arut  de  An.  I  S.  411>  8.  *  Arist  dt  pari.  An.  i.  6.  MB* 

*  Early  Orrtk  PhiUtophy  p.  4G.        17  ff.    CT.  Diog.  Laart.  ii.  7. 
■  Z<  DifU  dt  Platon  p.  88.  *  de  An.  I.e. 

•i.  2.  405>19ff. 
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at  once  alive  and  full  of  spirits ;  and  that  a  divine  power 
permeates  the  elementary  moisture  and  communicates  to 
it  motion." '  That  Stoic  influence  is  here  at  work,  no 
one  will  deny ;  but  the  conjecture  of  Aristotle  stands  on 
a  somewhat  different  footing ;  and  if  it  is  true  that 
Thales  ascrihed  a  soul  to  the  magnet,  he  may  possibly 
have  believed,  as  Aristotle  supposed  he  did  believe, 
that  movement  in  general  is  a  result  of  life  or  souL* 
Nor  is  it  otherwise  than  in  harmony  with  the  general 
character  of  early  Ionic  hylozoism  to  conceive  of  the 
universe  as  ahve,  because  the  original  elements,  water, 
air,  and  so  on,  out  of  which  the  hylozoists  construct  the 
universe,  perform  the  function  of  etScient  as  well  as  of 
material  causes,  and  are  therefore  in  a  certain  sense 
themselves  endowed  with  energy  and  Ufa  But  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  words  of  Thales,  taken  by  them- 
selves, and  apart  from  the  explanation  of  Aristotle, 
appear  to  be  only  a  pious  sentiment ;  and  historians  of 
philosophy  are  now  for  the  most  part  disinclined 
to  attach  to  the  dictum  any  philosophical  significance 
at  all 

The  iara(>Qv  or  "  Infinite  "  of  Anaximander  is,  primarily 
speaking,  a  physical  concept,  being  nothing  hut  the  infinite 
or  boundless  matter  wbicti  he  r^arded  as  the  elementary 
substance  out  of  which  the  world  is  produced.  The  first 
step  towards  the  formation  of  a  cosmos  is  when  certain 
pairs  of  opposites,  the  hot  and  the  cold,  the  dry  and  the 
moist  etc.,  have  been  separated  out  from  the  aireipov.' 
What  particular  kind  of  matter  Anaximander  had  in 
view  when  speaking  of  the  "  Infinite,"  we  are  nowhere 
told  by  the  philosopher  himself;  and  many  different 
theories  have  been  advanced.*  All  that  can  witii  certainty 
be  aflirmed  is  that  he  did  not  identify  the  "  Infinite " 

'  Dials,  DoeeograjAi  Oratei  p.  *  Didi,  /.  d.  ForxJer.^  I.  p.  13, 
301t>.  e|g,  10. 

"  Cf.  Pl»to,  Lam  8S»  B,  *  Set  Biiraet,  Sarly  Qntk  Fhilo- 

aaphg  p.  52  ff. 
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with  aoy  of  the  four  elements.  The  only  question  which 
concerns  ns  in  these  lectures  ie  whether  Auaxim&nder'B 
concept  has  any  relations  with  theology.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  it  is  no  mere  dead  matter,  but  a  living 
subetance,  poBsessed  of  eternal  motion,  and  indebted  to 
itself  alone  for  that  process  of  separation  which  brings 
the  coemos  into  being ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  Anaxi- 
mander  described  it  as  "  immortal  and  imperishable," 
"eternal  and  ageless,"  "encompassing  and  steering  all 
things,"  "encompassing  all  the  worlds."^  If  we  re- 
member that  the  Infinite  to  Anaximander  represents  the 
ultimate  cause,  and  that  immortality  was  always  believed 
by  the  Greeks  to  be  an  attribute  of  the  Godhead,  we 
shall  be  disposed  to  see  in  these  chsracterisatioos  a 
tendency  to  identify  the  Infinite  with  God ;  and  Aristotle 
evidently  holds  that  Anoximander's  Infinite  is  in  point 
of  fact  the  same  as  "  the  divine  "  (ri  Bwiv)?  According 
to  this  interpretation,  we  must  attribute  to  Anaximander 
the  same  pantheistic  conception  of  the  universe  which 
Aristotle, Whether  ri^tly  or  wroi^ly,  attributed,  as  we 
saw,  to  Thales ;  and  I  think  we  ctm  support  this  con- 
clusion by  some  further  evidence.  In  a  passage  of  the 
it  Natvra  Deorum,  which  has  been  much  discussed  in 
connexion  with  the  theolc^  of  Anaximander,  Cicero 
says :  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  Anaximander  that  there  are 
created  Gods,  rising  and  disappearing  at  long  intervals, 
and  that  these  are  the  innumerable  worlds." '  The 
"innumerable  worlds,"  as  Professor  Burnet  has  in  my 
opinion  proved,  are  coexistent,  or  partially  coexistent, 
and  not  a  series  or  chain  of  worlds  rusbing  in  swift 
succession  "  from  creation  to  decay."  Professor  Burnet's 
sn^estion  that  the  "long  intervals"  are  intervals  of 
space  and  not  of  time,  appears  to  me  to  be  supported 

■I>i«I(,*'.e.Lp.l4,  tlG;  p.  13,         'i.    26.    Cioero    ia  appuantly 
111.  following  PhQodemDt  or  taeftntbo- 

■Oidi  I.«.  rityonirtiicb  he  relied.    See  Diets, 

Dai.  p.  121  ff.,  GSI. 
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by  &  passage  in  Stobaeus,  which  shows  that  Anaximander 
had  conBidered  the  subject  of  the  intermundia  or  dis- 
tances between  the  worlds.^  But  the  point  with  which 
we  are  more  particularly  concerned  relates  to  this 
doctrine  of  "  created  Gods,"  —  a  doctrine  which,  in  a 
different  shape,  recurs  ^ain  in  the  TimMns  of  Plato. 
In  Plato  the, "created  Glods"  are  so  called  in  contrast 
to  the  one  and  uncreated  God,  who  is  their  father 
and  better ;  and  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  Anaximander  bad  a  aimilar  contrast  in  bis 
mind  when  he  called  the  innumerable  worlds  begotten 
or  created  Gods.  Where  then  are  we  to  look  for 
Anaximander's  uncreated  Deity?  The  only  possible 
reply  is,  to  the  Infinite  or  boundless,  out  of  which  the 
created  Gods  arise,  and  into  which  they  return  again  at 
death.  It  is  therefore  probable,  to  say  the  least,  that 
Anaximander  deified  the  "  Infinite." 

For  the  rest,  it  need  only  be  remarked  l^at 
Anaximander  anticipates  Heraclitus  by  representing 
Justice  in  the  l%ht  of  a  cosmic  i^ency  or  power.  "  At 
death  things  pass  into  that  from  which  they  were  bom, 
according  to  what  is  ordained ;  for  they  majce  reparation 
and  recompense  to  one  another  for  their  injustice  at  the 
appointed  time."  ^  The  notion,  you  will  observe,  is  that 
the  "  oppoaites,"  which  have  been  separated  out  of  the 
atrapov,  are  apt  to  encroach  on  one  another's  sphere, 
and  pay  the  penalty  by  being  reabsorbed. 

Anaximenes  differs  from  Anaximander,  and  resembles 
Thales,  in  so  far  as  he  derives  the  world  from  one  of  the 
four  elements.  The  primary  matter  he  declared  to  be 
air,  infinite  in  quantity  and  possessed  of  eternal  motion 
or  life,  by  means  of  which  it  is  transformed  into  a  cosmos 
through   the    agency   of    rarefaction   and    condensation.' 

'  Dials,  Daz.  p.  Z2V'  1  ff.  *  Dials*  i.  p.  18,  g  6. 
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We  are  told  by  Cicero  that  AsaximeneB  pronounced  air 
to  be  a  Grod  {mra  ixura,  ^^va£)\^  sod  the  statement  is 
all  the  more  credible,  if  Anaximenes,  as  the  ancients 
believed,  was  a  pupil  or  associate  of  Ansximander. 
Towards  the  end  ot  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  the 
physical  theory  of  Anaximenes  was  revived  by  Diogenes 
of  Apollonia,  who  certainly  deified  the  element  of  air ; 
but  it  is  hardly  permissible  to  reason  from  the  later  to 
the  earlier  thinker,  because  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of 
bis  philosophy,  Diogenes  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  Anaxagoreaa  concept  of  a  world-forming  and  world- 
upholding  NouB,  The  argument  from  the  doctrine  ot 
"created  Gods,"  however,  ia  one  that  applies  to  Anaxi- 
menes as  well  as  to  Anaximander ;  for  Anaximenes  also 
held  this  doctrine* 

One  of  the  surviving  fn^mente  of  Anaximenes'  book 
ie  remarkable  as  the  earliest  example  in  Creek  philosophy 
of  the  favourite  argument  from  man  to  the  universe. 
The  fragment  runs  thus :  "  Even  as  our  soul,  which  is 
air,  holds  us  bother,  so  breath  (nrd}^)  and  air  encompass 
the  whole  universe." '  The  world,  you  will  observe,  is 
conceived  of  as  a  living,  breathing  whole,  like  the  human 
frame;  and  just  as  we  inhale  from  outside  the  breath 
(hat  constitutes  our  sonl,  so  also  the  world  respires  into 
the  surrounding  air.  The  substance  as  well  as  the 
method  of  Anaximenes'  ai^:ument  deserves  to  be  carefully 
noted ;  for  the  philosopher  has  clearly  in  view  something 
akin  to  the  later  conception  of  a  soul  of  the  world.* 

At  this  point  I  will  invite  you  to  pause  and  take  a 
tetiospect.  As  we  survey  the  somewhat  barren  landscape 
over  which  we  have  travelled,  two  features  appear  to 
arreat  our  attention.  In  the  first  place,  each  ot  these 
three   thinkers  derives   the  world  from   a  single,  self- 

'  4e  NaL  Dtcr.  \.  26 ;  cf.  Dnlii          *  With  *tpiix'i  we  may  perhftpi 

Dcec  802l>  5 ;  5iV>  2.  compaTe  PUto,  Bm.  80  E  (*ip»a- 

■Dltli>i.p.lS,  tlO.  X^fara). 
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saflicieDt  cause,  both  tmcreated  and  imperishable,  at  once 
material  and  spiritnal,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  possessed  of 
life ;  and,  in  the  secood  place,  there  is  a  dispofdtioB  to 
identify  this  cause  with  God.  The  latter  of  theee 
statements  has  been  emphatically  contradicted  by  M. 
Boyet,  who  maintains  that  "  the  idea  of  Ck)d  bad, 
properly  speaking,  no  place  in  any  philosophical  system 
anterior  to  that  of  Plato."*  It  is  obvious  that  every-  - 
thing  here  depends  on  what  da  meant  by  "  properly 
speaking."  The  positive  evidence  for  holding  that 
Anaximander  and  Anaximenes,  not  to  speak  of  later 
pre-Platonic  thinkers,  conceived  of  their  elementary 
principles  as  divine,  appears  to  me  deserving  of  more 
consideration ;  but  in  any  case — and  for  us  this  is  the 
all-important  point — they  certainly  assign  to  their  ele- 
mentary substances  a  variety  of  attributes  and  functions 
which  were  afterwards  ascribed  to  the  Deity.  The 
belief  in  a  single  world  -  creating  principle,  itself  un- 
created and  immortal,  to  a  certain  extent  foreshadows 
the  conception  of  God  as  the  one  creative  and  eternal 
Being,  not,  indeed,  transcendent,  bat  immanent  in  the 
world.  The  full  development  of  this  idea  is  still  to 
come ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  Greek 
philosophy  contained  from  the  first  some  elements  which 
wero  bound  to  bring  it  into  conflict  with  Greek  polytheisip, 
and  which  were  at  the  same  time  capable  of  developing 
into  a  moro  comprehensive  and  profound  theology  than 
anything  that  the  so-called  "Bible  of  the  Greeks" 
provided 

The  way  for  such  a  revolt  against  the  authority  of 
Homer  was  already  being  prepared  by  the  dissemination 
of  Orphic  religious  ideas  during  the  second  half  of  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  I  have  dealt  with  this  subject  in 
a  former  lecture,  and  need  only  remind  you  now  that 
nearly  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Orphic 
>  U  Dial  tU  Ptaton  p.  177. 
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discipline  were  iireconcilablB  with  the  religion  of  Homer, 
snch  as  the  more  or  less  explicit  pantheism,  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  body  in  compariBon  with  the  soul,  the 
shifting  of  the  ethical  centre  of  gravity  from  the  present 
to  the  future  world  in  consequence  of  a  new  conception 
of  immortality,  tc^ther  with  the  sense  of  sin  and  the 
longing  for  purification  and  deliverance.  In  a  soil 
already,  as  it  would  aeem,  prepared  by  Orpbiem, 
Pythagoras  planted  that  remarkable  union  of  philosophy 
and  religion  which  we  associate  with  his  nama  He 
was  a  native  of  Samoa;  but  about  530  B.a,  in  con- 
sequence, perhaps,  of  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates,  he 
emigrated  to  Croton,  where  the  Orphic  discipline  appears 
to  have  been  by  this  time  established.  It  ia  a  plausible 
conjecture,  if  nothing  more,  that  he  attached  himself  in 
his  adopted  country  to  some  Orphic  association,  which 
may  thus  have  furnished  the  nucleus  of  his  school.' 
However  this  may  be,  he  became  the  founder  of  a  half- 
religions,  half-scientific  brotherhood,  which  in  course  of 
time  began  to  play  a  part  in  politics;  and  when  it 
oltimately  obtained  the  supreme  direction  of  afhiis, 
ruled  in  the  aristocratic  interest  till  overthrown  by  a 
revolution  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century. 
Althot^h  the  original  foundation  was  suppressed, 
Pyth^oreaniam  still  lived ;  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
surviving  members  of  the  Order  effectually  spread  its 
principles  not  only  through  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily, 
but  also  on  the  mainland  of  Greece. 

lamblichuB  and  others  have  described  with  much  detail 
the  oi^nisation  of  the  early  Pythagorean  brother- 
hood, as  well  as  the  daily  life  of  its  members ; '  but  for 
historical  purposes  their  picturesque  and  circumstantial 
narratives  are  of  little  value.     The  tendency  to  idealise 

■  Ion  of  Chioa  said  that  Pftba-  *  Sea  lambL  tnl.  />fA.  90-eP. 

gorsa  manu&ctnrad  aonw  "  Orphiu  " 
poems  (Diog.  L»«rt  riii.  8). 
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both  the  founder  of  the  society  and  the  original 
foundation  itself,  called  into  existence  a  vast  amount  of 
fable  and  romance  that  almoBt  entirely  conceals  from 
view  the  beginnings  of  Fythagoreanism  in  Greece.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  what  Plato  calls  the  "  Pythagorean 
way  of  life  " '  bore  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Orphic, 
so  far  aa  conceraed  those  rules  of  abstinence  by  which  it 
was  sought  to  facilitate  the  deliverance  of  the  soul.* 
The  few  authenticated  ftf^ments  that  remain  of  primitive 
Pythagorean  psychology  belong  to  the  same  type.  Id 
the  opinion  of  certain  Pythagoreans,  says  Aristotle,  the 
motes  that  we  see  dancing  in  the  sunlight  are  souls : ' 
and  elsewhere  the  philosopher  complains  that  in  the 
"  Pythagorean  myths  "  the  connexion  between  a  particular 
body  and  a  particular  soul  is  arbitrary  and  accidental : 
"any  sonl  may  enter  any  body."*  A  third  paest^ 
informs  us  that  the  object  of  thunder,  according  to  the 
Pythagoreans,  was  to  terrify  those  in  helL^  This  curious 
bit  of  early  Fyth^orean  eschatology  seems  to  have 
suggested  to  Plato  one  of  the  incidents  in  the  myth  of 
Er — the  bellowing  of  Tartarue  whenever  any  of  the 
incurable  sinners  expected  to  be  allowed  to  pass  out.' 
It  is  manifest  that  all  these  isolated  observations  are  in 
^reement,  bo  far  as  they  go,  with  Orphic  views.'  On 
the  strength  of  a  passage  in  the  Phaedo,  where  the 
Platonic  Socrates  refers  to  the  "  secret  doctrine  "  that 
man  has  no  r^t  to  unbolt  the  door  of  his  prison-house 
by  suicide,^  the  early  Pyth^oreans  are  usually  supposed 
to  have  shared  the  Orphic  conception  of  the  body  as 
the  dungeon  of  the  soul;  and  Pythagoras  is  probably 
one  of  those  primitive  theologians  who  held  that  the 
sonl  is  as  it  were  buried  in  the  body  by  reason  of  her 

■  Rep.  X.  soo  B. 

*  DeUila   are  given   bj   Eohde, 
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Bins.*  The  doctrine  •!  trasBnugratiop  and  the  "  circle  of 
necessity  "  Ib  one  that  may  without  doubt  be  ascribed  to 
Fyth^oraa  himself.  The  oldest  and  most  picturesque 
piece  of  evidence  to  this  effect  is  due  to  Xenophanes,  for 
it  is  Pythagoras  to  whom  he  alludes  in  the  satirical 
lines: 

"Once  lie  wu  moved  to  pity— «o  men  say — 
Seeing  a  dog  rough-Iuiadled  by  the  way. 
'Forbear  thy  band :  boused  in  yon  cur  doth  lie 
A  friend  of  mine:  I  knew  him  by  his  cry.'"* 

Finally,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  time  of  Eudemus, 
at  all  events,  if  not  earlier,  the  Pythagoreans  believed  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  restoration  of  all  things,"  as  it  was 
afterwards  understood  by  the  Stoics.' 

vlf  this  were  all  that  could  be  affirmed  of  early 
Fythi^reanism,  we  should  have  to  r^ard  it  as  only  an 
offeboot  from  the  Orphic  discipline  and  creed.  But  it 
is  in  the  hi^est  d^;ree  probable  that  the  original 
Pythagorean  society  combined  to  a  certain  extent  the 
love  of  knowledge  with  devotion  to  their  founder's  rule  of 
life.  The  evidence  of  Heraclitus  clearly  points  in  this 
direction ;  for  in  his  contemptuous  allusion  to  Pythf^ras 
he  selects  for  special  mention,  not  the  religious  enthusiasm 
of  the  prophet,  but  the  leamit^  of  the  philosopher 
{voKuita8vi\).^  In  all  probability,  as  Dbring  has  attempted 
to  show,'  we  should  conceive  of  the  matter  in  some  such 
way  as  this.  The  great  aim  of  the  original  Pyth^orean 
brotherhood  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Orphic 
communities — moral  salvation  or  "release "  (Xvo-k).- 
But  whereas  the  Orphics  endeavoured  to  attein 
this  object  principally  by  means  of  abstinence  and 
ceremonial  rites,  Pythagoras  held  that  the  pursuit  of 
knowled'ge  might  alao  contribute  to  spiritual  emancipa- 

•/r.  18,  17  Bywster.     C£  Emp. 
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tioD.  At  a  later  time,  the  power  of  a-m/yr  intellectueUia  to 
transform  the  moral  as  well  as  t^e  intellectual  nature 
was  fully  recognised  by  Plato ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  miun- 
apring  of  his  educational  theory.  As  time  went  on,  the 
BcientiSc  energy  thus  engendered  in  the  Fytiiagorean 
school  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  until  the  original 
motive  was  in  many  cases  lost  sight  of,  and  the  desire 
for  moral  salvation  insensibly  became  a  quest  for  intel- 
lectual truth. 

What  then  was  the  scientific  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  ? 
A  brief  consideration  ol  one  or  two  point«  in  Aristotle's 
account  of  Pythagorean  physics  may  enable  ua  to  give 
at  least  a  conjectural  answer  to  the  question.  The 
Fytliagoreana,  Aristotle  says,  reared  as  Uiey  were   on 

I  mathematical  studies,  imagined  that  the  elements  of 
mathematical  eziatences  are  also  the  elements  of  the 
universfe  Now  the  "  naturally  first "  and  simplest  form 
of  mathematical  existence  is  number;  and  the  elements 
of  number  are  the  odd  and  the  even,  whereof  the  former 
is  "  limited  "  and  the  latter  "  imlimited."  On  what  grounds 
the  Pythagoreans  declared  the  odd  to  be  hmited  and 
the  even  unlimited,  we  need  not  at  present  iaquire :  ^  it 
is  enough  for  our  purposes  to  note  that  having  once 
arrived,  apparently  in  this  way,  at  the  conception  of 
Limit  and  the  Unlimited,  they  proceeded  to  evolve  the 
universe  from  these  two  principles.  Their  cosmology 
was  therefore  out  and  out  dualistic ;  nor  does  Aristotle 
lend  any  support  to  the  monistic  interpretation  of  Pytha- 
goreanism  with  which  we  meet  in  later  writers.  On 
the  contrary,  he  expressly  states  that  the  Pythagoreans 
derived  the  world  from  oppositea — ravavria  ap^al  r&v 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  we  have  the  principle  of 
Limit,  and  on  the  other  the  principle  of  the  Unlimited — 
*  Mtt.  A  G.  9860  33-980^  3. 
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■Kipoft  aod  aweipop.  By  what  meaoB  are  they  brought 
into  connexion  with  one  aaother  ?  Aristotle  compUins 
that  the  Pyth^oreans  threw  no  real  light  ~  upon  this 
subject,  "  They  tell  us  nothing,"  he  aays,  "  about  how 
Limit  and  the  Unlimited,  or  the  Odd  and  the  Even,  their 
only  ultimate  principles,  are  to  be  set  in  motion,  or  how, 
without  motion  and  change,  generation  and  destruction 
or  the  moyements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  can  ariae."^ 
Elsewhere  he  informs  us  that  in  the  Fyth^orean 
cosmc^ny,  "  as  soon  as  the  Unit  was  composed  .  .  .  the 
nearest  parts  of  the  Unlimited  immediately  began  to  be 
drawn  in  and  limited  by  Limit"'  The  Unit  which 
Aristotle  here  mentions  is  probably  to  be  identified  with 
ihe  central  Sre  of  the  Universe,  which  accordit^  to  the 
Pythagoreans  was  the  first  object  to  take  shape  in  the 
evolution  of  the  cosmos;'  but  the  point  which  alone 
concerns  us  is  that,  according  to  this  passage.  Limit 
appears  to  play  the  part  of  an  active  or  formative 
principle,  whereas  the  Unlimited,  being  merely  attracted 
and  defined  by  Limit,  is  something  purely  passive.  We 
are  to  conceive,  apparently,  of  an  mfinitely  extended 
substance,  on  which,  at  a  particular  point  of  time,  the 
principle  of  Limit,  which  is  itself  eternal  Ulce  the  other, 
beffDB  to  work,  exactly  how  or  why,  the  Pythagoreans 
did  not  attempt  to  explain.  More  and  more  of  the 
Unlimited  is  gradually  brought  beneath  the  sway  of 
Limit,  and  the  cosmos  is  complete  as  soon  as  that 
particular  portion  of  the  Unlimited  which  is  destined  to 
form  the  world  has  been  reduced  into  order.  But  the 
Unlimited,  true  to  its  name,  still  stretches  to  infinity 
outside  the  world ;  and  the  early  Pythagoreans  sometimes 
represented  it  as  the  air  or  breath  which  the  Universe 
inhales.*     In  this  conception,  the  analogy  between  the 

'  Jfe/.  A8.  890«8ir. 
*Mtt.  N3.  1(»1>15IT. 
'  Ztller  I.e.  p.  412. 
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Macrocosm  and  the  Microcoam,  which  we  already  found 
in  Anaximenee,  is  emphatically  reaffirmed.^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Pythagorean  principle  of  Limit, 
r^arded  as  the  creative  agency  which  fomiB  the  uitiverse 
out  of  the  Unlimited,  readily  lends  itself  to  a  theolc^cal 
interpretation ;  but  it  was  Dot  interpreted  in  any  such  way 
till  after  the  time  of  Aristotle.  Later  writers  were  in 
the  habit  of  describing  the  fundamental  antinomy  as  God 
and  Matter,  or  Unity  and  the  Indefinite  Dyad.  Thus  in 
the  PUtffUa  we  are  told  that  Pythagoras  believed  in  two 
original  principles,  "  the  monad,  (Jod,  or  the  Cfood,  the 
essential  nature  of  the  One,  Nous  alone  and  by  itself ;  and 
1  on  the  other  hand  the  indefinite  dyad,  the  Evil  Spirit  or 
[I  Evil,  with  which  is  bound  up  materiality  and  multitude  " 
'  (to  vXtKov  irX^oe).'  Others,  it  would  seem,  refuaii^  to 
acquiesce  in  so  rigid  a  dualism,  postulated  a  higher  unity 
from  which  the  opposing  principles  were  to  be  derived, 
and  called  it  "  the  Supreme  God "  (rbv  {nrepdvto  6iov)? 
But  all  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  later  than  Aristotle,  who 
invariably  regards  the  Pythagoreans  as  thoroughgoing 
dualists. 

Aristotle  nowhere  attributes  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy to  Pythagoras;  in  this  connexion  he  invariably 
speaks  of  "the  Pythagoreans."  But  it  is  difScult  to 
account  for  the  pervading  dualism  of  subsequent 
Pythagorean  speculation  unless  we  suppose  that  in  aome 
form  or  another  Pyth^oras  was  himself  a  dualist. 
Possibly,  as  has  been  conjectured,  he  was  infiuenced  by 
Anaximander's  doctrine  of  the  warfare  of  opposites  after 
they  have  been  separated  out  of  the  "Infinite."  *  For  us, 
however,  the  real  importance  of  Pythagoras  lies,  not  in 
his  physical  theory,  if  he  ever  possessed  one,  but  rather 
I    in  the  new  conception  of  philosophy  which  he  introduced 

-.       '  See  p.  189,  *  Sea  Burnet,   I.e.   p.    106,  and 

■  Dox.  p.  302*  6  ff.  ftboTB,  p.  18S). 

>  Sitnidic.  Fkyi.  ISl.  10.  S.  Dials 
(Bitter  »nd  Preflot'  g  70). 
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into  the  Greek  world.  Hia  pMloeophical  predeceaaors 
limited  tbemselvea  to  Bpeculatioos  about  nature,  without, 
ao  far  as  we  can  see,  attempting  in  any  way  to  r^;ulate 
the  lives  of  men.  Pythagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  made  philosophy  into  a  way  of  life,  but  establisbed 
a  brotherhood  to  be  the  living  embodiment  of  his 
principles,  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Whether  he 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  political  activity  of  his  followers 
or  not,  we  cannot  tell.  If  he  did,  we  must  suppose  that 
he  claimed  for  philosophy  the  right  to  determine  the 
policy  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  but  in  any  case  the  rule  of  the  Pythagorean 
brotherhood  in  Croton  is  the  earliest  instance  in  G-reek  . 
history  of  that  union  between  philosophy  and  politics 
which  Plato  afterwards  declared  to  be  the  only  hope  of  , 
salvation  for  the  world.  The  truth  is  that  philosophy, 
as  interpreted  by  Fyth^oraa,  exercised  many  of  the 
functions  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  to 
religion ;  and  the  Pythi^rean  brotherhood  should  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  quasi-religious  community 
or  church.  It  is  only  from  this  point  of  view  that  we 
can  understand  the  veneration  in  which  the  name  of 
Pythagoras  was  held  among  his  followers.  In  a  specimen 
of  Fytb^orean  classification  which  lamblichus  quotes 
from  Aristotle,  it  is  said  that  the  genua  "rational 
animal "  contains  three  varieties,  Gods,  men,  and  the  likes 
of  Pythagoraa^  later  writers  describe  Pythagoras  as  of 
divine  origin,  the  son  of  Apollo,  or  even  the  Hjrperborean 
ApoUo  himself,  and  attribute  to  him  diverse  prophetic 
and  miraculous  powers,  all  of  which  are  easily  intelligible 
if  we  realise  that  to  his  disciples  he  was  the  inspired  and 
half-diviuo  exponent  of  a  new  religion,  and  not  merely 
the  discoverer  of  new  truths  about  the  origin  and  con- 
stitution of  the  world. 
'  I  have  next  to  invite  your  attention  to  one  of  the 

■  vit.  rt/th.  31  (DieU'  1.  p.  34). 
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most  intereBting,  though  not  one  of  the  greatest,  figures 
in  early  Greek  philosophy,  Xenophanes  of  Colophon. 
Xenophanes  is  the  first  Greek  philoBopher  of  whose  per- 
Bonality  we  are  able  to  form  a  distinct  and  vivid  impres- 
sion. Bom  about  570  B.C.,  in  the  Ionian  colony  of 
Colophon  in  Asia  Minor,  he  appears  to  have  remained 
in  Asia  until  the  subjugation  of  the  Greek  colonies  by 
Persia  in  645.  Thereupon  he  went  to  Sicily;  and 
finally,  as  it  would  seem,  after  diverse  wanderings  throt^h 
Greece,  in  the  course  of  which  he  supported  himself  by 
reciting  his  own  poeme,'  he  settled  in  the  Fhocaean 
colony  of  Elea  in  Italy,  where  he  became  the  founder  of 
the  Eleatio  school  of  thought.*  He  lived  to  an  advanced 
age ;  one  account  makes  him  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old  when  he  died.' 

In  a  famous  autobiographical  fragment  Xenophanes 
seems  to  imply  that  he  had  published  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  a  work  which  afterwards  became  well  known 
throughout  Greeoe :  "  by  this  time "  (he  says)  "  my 
thoughts  have  been  circulating  up  and  down  the  land  of 
Hellas  for  threescore  years  and  seven ;  and  then  there 
were  five  and  twenty  years  from  my  birth,  if  I  know  how 
to  speak  truly  on  the  matter."*  If  this  is  what  the 
fragment  means,  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  supposing 
that  the  work  in  question  was  an  attack  on  the  theology 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  It  has  been  su^eated  that  the 
luxurious  self-indulgence  of  his  Ionian  fellow-citizens,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  they  and  most  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Greek  colonies  submitbed  to  the  Persian  yoke,  led 
Xenophanes  to  scrutinise  the  religious  and  moral  founda- 
tions of  Greek  life,  and  that  the  iconoclastic  spirit  thus 
er^ndered  grew  stronger  and  more  intense  as  he  learnt 

Diog.  Loert  ix.  IS.  some  literary  -natV.     Cr.  with  Uie 

ZeU«r,  l.t.  pp.  622,  SG4  n».  fngment  in  senenl  Tb««.  19-22 

Di«b'  L  p.  8e,  g  7.  and    op.   247   (»#*   'EXXdfa  76* 
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more  of  contemporary  standards  and  ideals  in  the  course 
of  his  per^rinations  through  Greece.^  The  suggestion  is 
interesting,  and  may  be  right ;  but  whatever  inspired  his 
iconoclasm,  no  reader  of  the  fragments  will  question  its 
sincerity  and  depth.  Nor  is  it  only  Homer  upon  whom 
the  lash  of  his  invectiye  falls.  He  is  hardly  less  severe 
upon  his  own  Asiatic  fellow-citizens,  who  go  to  the 
market-place  "in  garments  of  purple,  proud  at  heart, 
glorying  in  their  fair  locks,  reeking  with  exquisite  per- 
fumes "  ;  *  and  he  protests  against  the  popular  preference 
of  athletic  to  intellectual  prowees,  in  words  that  strangely 
anticipate  the  cltum  of  Socrates  to  be  supported  at  the 
public  expense  on  the  ground  that  he  is  infinitely  more 
naeful  to  the  State  than  any  prizeman  of  Olympia.' 
Xenophanes  does  not,  indeed,  like  Heraditus,  stand  aloof 
from  life  and  fulminate  at  human  folly  from  the 
mountain-tops  of  thought ;  but  his  prevailing  attitude  is 
nevertheless  one  of  protest  and  oppocdtion  ;  and  that  he 
should  have  escaped  persecution  throughout  so  long  a  life, 
is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  simple  and  unaffected 
nobility  of  the  man,  as  well  as  to  the  toleration  of  his 
contemporaries. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  far  Xenophanes  was 
affected  by  the  Orphic  movement  which  we  have  already 
discussed.  His  theological  doctrine  presents  some  re- 
markable points  of  affinity  with  Orphic  pantheism,  as 
Freudenthal  has  pointed  out.*  The  Orphic  conception  of 
Zeus  as  the  Divine  Unity,  in  whom  all  things  exist,  bears 
an  obvious  resemblance  to  Xenophanes'  "  one  God,"  who 
is  the  AIL*  But  although  Orphism  doubtless  paved  the 
way  for  Xenophanes'  teachii^,  and  more  especially  for 
his  revolt  against  the  authority  of  Homer,  there  is  the 
less  reason  to  Buppose  that  he  derived  his  theology  from 

'  Ooinptn,    Qruk    Thinktn   i.  '  Uber  dit   TKeologU  tbt  Xene- 

p.  1E7  t  phanu  (1686}  p.  29- 

*/r.  8.  «  Sf  8  p.  BE. 
*/r.  2.    Cf.  PUto,  Ap.  36  B  B. 
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this  source,  becanse  in  other  rospectB  he  m&nifesta  no 
sympathy  with  Orphic  and  Pyth^orean  ideas.  We  have 
seen  that  he  ponred  contempt  apon  Pythagoras  for 
believing  in  metempsychoBis ;  and  he  is  said  also  to 
have  fallen  fonl  of  Epimeoidea,  one  of  the  greatest 
among  the  precursore  of  the  Orphic  purifying  priests.^ 
Orphic  aaceticism  could  hardly  have  appealed  to  the 
genial  writer  who  in  his  classio  picture  of  a  well-ordered 
banquet  bids  the  guests  praise  God  "  with  pious  tales 
and  pure  words,"  and  tben  drink  as  much  as  they  can 
carry  home  without  a  guide — "  unless,"  he  considerately 
adds,  "  you  are  very  olcL"  ' 

Xenophanes  is  the  earliest  Greek  philosopher  of 
whose  works  a  sufficient  number  of  fragments  remain 
to  enable  us  to  ascertain  his  opinions  at  iiist  band. 
I  will  b^in  by  potting  before  you  the  principal  frag- 
ments about  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  afterV 
wards  proceed  to  discuss  the  doctrine  which  they  seem 
to  e 


"  Homer  and  Hesiod  have  attributed  to  tlie  Qoda  eveiything  that 
is  a  shame  and  reproach  among  men,  theft  and  adultery  and  mutual 
deception."  * 

"For  they" — Homer  and  Hesiod^"  recounted  many  lawless  deede 
of  Qods,  theft  and  adultery  and  mutual  deception."* 

"  But  mortals  think  that  Qoda  are  b^otten,  and  have  dress  and 
voice  and  form  like  their  own."  ' 

"  But  if  OKcn  or  lions  had  hands  and  could  draw  with  their  hands 
and  moke  works  of  art  as  men  do,  horses  would  draw  forms  of  Qods 
like  horses,  and  oxen  like  oxen,  giving  them  bodies  after  the  fashion 
of  their  own."* 

"  The  Ethiopians  represent  their  Qods  as  flat-nosed  and  black ; 
the  Thraciana  say  theirs  have  blue  eyes  and  red  hair." ' 

These  are  the  polemical  or  destructive  fragments :  now 
let  us  take  the  constructive. 
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"One  Qod,  greatest  unong  both  Gods  and  men,  resembling 
mortals  neither  in  form  nor  in  thought." ' 
"  He  " — i.e.  Qod — "  ie  all  eye,  all  thought,  all  hearing  "  (ofXoc  op^, 

o^Xoc  4(   rati,  ol\ot  it  t  dtoiti)* 

"  ETennore  doth  he  abide  in  the  eame  place,  moving  not  at  all  i 
nor  doth  it  beseem  Tiim  to  go  about  now  this  way  and  now  that."  * 

"Bat  without  toil  be  rules  all  ttdngs  by  the  purpose  of  his 
mind."' 

Let  uB  oow  examine  the  most  impoitant  doctrines 
affirmed  or  appareotly  implied  in  these  fragments. 

1.  "  One  God,  greatest  among  Grods  and  men."  Is  this 
a  profession  of  moootheism  ?  So  the  line  was  understood 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,'  to  whom  we  owe  the  frag- 
ment ;  and  so  it  has  been  interpreted  by  nearly  every 
scholar  till  within  the  last  twenty  years.  In  1886, 
however,  a  powerful  attack  upon  the  ■  traditional  view 
was  made  by  Freadenthal,  in  the  monograph  to  which  I 
have  already  referred ;  and  although  he  failed  to  convince 
Zeller  or  Diels,  he  has  found  a  strong  supporter  in  one 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  scholars,  Theodor  Gomperz. 
Gomperz  maintains  that  "the  allied  monotheism  of 
Xenophanes  is  at  once  and  finally  confuted  by  the  single 
verse  eU  Bern  ev  re  Stwrt  koX  avdpamourt  fUytarot," ' 
which  he  thus  translates,  not  (as  it  appears  to  me)  quite 
accurately :  "  Ein  Gott  ist  der  grosste,  so  unter  Gottem 
als  Menschen."  ^  The  presence  of  the  plural  6tourt  in 
the  very  line  which  is  supposed  to  affirm  the  unity  of 
God  proves  (he  thinks)  the  supposition  false.  "We 
much  prefer,"  says  Gomperz,  "  to  recognize  the  reference 
here  to  a  supreme  ^od  who  is  hardly  lees  superior  to 

'/>*■  S3.  ii  a  greatest  god  among  gods  as 

>/r.  24.  well  aa  among  men  "(I.e.  p.  IGS). 

'/r.  26.  This  renileTing  entirely  ignores  tU. 

*/r.  ZG   (readiDg   tparim   with  Uompera   translates    the    tit,    biit 

Freudenthai.     Cf.  Orph.  hymn.  3.  seems  to  me  wrong  in  construisg 

11  ;  M.  S).  (ft  9(41  for.  lUyurrot  kt\.,  and  not 

*  Strom.  V.  p,  714.  lXt<i^rr,•>$t6t,  lUyiaret  kt\.   The 

'  Ortek  ThinJart  i.  p.  661.  latter,  I  think,  is  the  proper  con- 

^  P.  130  of  the  German  edition.  utrucUon  of  Xenophanes  words. 

TheRoglish  tmnslation  has :  "thoro 
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the  lower  gods  than  to  mankind."'  On  this  interpre- 
tation, Xenopbanes  becomes,  not  a  monotheist,  hut  a 
"  henotheist " — that  is,  according  to  Freudentbal's  use  of 
the  word,  a  believer  in  many  Gods,  depending  on  a  single 
highest  Giod,  who  ia  consequently  apt  to  he  r^arded 
simply  as  the  Godhead.* 

The  question  thus  raised  is  clearly  of  importance  for 
our  investigation.  In  the  fn^ments  of  Xenopbanes,  we 
find  the  name  9%o<i  three  times  in  the  singular  number,' 
besides  three  other  passages  in  which  it  is  the  subject  to 
be  supplied  to  a  singular  verb,*  making  six  places  in  all 
which  jprima  /act*  support  the  unity  of  God.  Two  of 
these  six  instances  have  to  be  discounted  as  belonging  to 
a  category  in  which  Greek  linguistic  usage  permits  either 
the  singular  or  the  plural'  There  remain,  in  addition 
to  the  fragment  beginning  et;  &«o;,  etc.,  these  three  cases : 
"  he  is  all  eye,  all  thoi^ht,  all  hearing,"  "  evermore  doth 
be  abide  in  the  same  place,  moving  not  at  all,  nor  doth 
it  beseem  him  to  go  now  this  way  and  now  that,"  and 
"  without  toil  he  directs  all  things  by  the  purpose  of 
bis  mind."  You  will  observe  that  each  of  these  state- 
ments, like  so  much  besides  that  Xenopbanes  wrote,  is 
deliberately  aimed  at  the  Homeric  theology.  Homer's 
Gods  frequently  fall  short  of  the  omniscience  which 
theoretically  belongs  to  them  ;  they  are  not  entirely 
exempt  from  toil  and  suffering ;  they  are  far  from  being 
immovable  or  unchar^^ble ;  nor  do  they  abide  in  one 
locality,  hut  constantly  pass  to  and  fro  from  heaven  to 
earth,  and  "  in  the  likeness  of  strangers  from  far  coun- 
tries, put  on  all  manner  of  shapes,  and  wander  through 
the  cities,  beholding  the  violence  and  the  righteousnesB 
of  men."'  In  like  manner,  we  are  bound,  I  think,  to 
interpret  the  expression  about  the  "  one  God "  by  the 

'  p.  561.  *2^.  1  ;  2B.  1;  28.  1,  2. 

'  FreudeDthsl,  l.t.  p.  33  n.  2.  ■  1.  IS  ;  38.1. 

'1.13;  28.  I;  38.  1.  '  CW.  17.  *86tf.,  tr.  B.  luid  L. 
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light  of  the  theolc^  which  Xeoophanes  would  fain 
demolish,  especially  as  in  the  very  next  line — "  neither 
in  body  nor  in  mind  resembling  man  " — he  definitely 
attacks  the  second  great  feature  of  the  Homeric  religion, 
namely,  anthropomorphism. 

Now  according  to  Oomperz'  explanation  of  the  line, 
there  is  no  real  difference  between  Homer  and  Xenophanes 
as  far  as  concerns  the  position  of  the  supreme  God. 
Homer  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  there  is  "  a 
greatest  God  among  gods  as  well  as  men  " :  the  phrase, 
indeed,  exactly  describes  the  Homeric  Zeua.  What  he 
never  would  or  could  admit  is  the  existence  of  only  one 
God,  greatest  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  And  if  we  have 
r^ard  to  linguistic  considerations,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
el;  and  not  /^mto;  is  the  really  emphatic  word.  The 
metrical  ictus  combines  with  the  sentence-accent  to  force 
the  unity  of  God  upon  the  reader's  attention ;  and  with 
good  reason,  for  it  is  here  that  Homer  profoundly 
disf^ree&  Just  as  the  Jews  in  their  daUy  repetition  of 
the  words,  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord,"  laid  stress,  according  to  Professor  Sanday,  on 
"  one  "  to  "  mark  the  contrast  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen," ' 
80  in  eI;  deo;  v»  re  Beoitrt  xoi  avSpanroiat  fi^ttrro^,  ' 
Xenophanes  must  have  intended  the  stress  to  fall  on 
«I9,  so  as  to  emphasise  the  difference  between  his 
own  conception  of  the  Godhead  and  that  of  Homer. 
How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  phrase  "  greatest  among 
Gods  as  welt  as  men  "  ?  I  have  already  anticipated  the 
most  reasonable  answer  by  describing  the  God  of 
Xenophanes  as  "  greatest  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  The 
words  are  "  a  popular  expression  of  the  idea  that  God  is 
the  absolutely  greatest " ;  *  nowhere  in  all  the  universe 
is  there  any  like  unto  him.  They  are  only  a  petrified 
formula  or  idiom,  to  which  the  defenders  of  the  view  I 

■  Zeller,  I.e.  p.  GSO. 
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advocate  have  collected  a  number  of  parallels  from 
Homer  and  other  Greek  writers.^  We  cannot  assign  a 
diBtributiTC  value  to  the  expression  without  imputing  to 
Xenophanes  the  insipid  statement  that  there  is  a  God 
who  is  "  greatest  among  men."  To  suppoee  that  Xeno- 
phanes believed  in  a  plurality  of  Gods  merely  because  he 
usee  such  a  phrase,  would  be  hardly  less  absurd  than  to 
accuse  a  man  of  polytheism  in  the  present  day  when  he 
invokes  his  Maker  as  "  God  of  Gods,  and  Lord  of  Lords,"  * 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  Xenophanes  definitely 
intended  to  afBrm  the  unity  of  God  in  opposition  to  the 
Homeric  polytheism.  Some  confirmatory  evidence  has 
been  found  in  a  remarkable  statement  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  the  ultimate  source  of  which  is  Theophrastus' 
work  "On  the  Opinions  of  the  Natural  Philosophers." 
"  Xenophanes  declared  that  there  is  no  h^mony  among 
the  Gods ;  for  it  is  unholy  to  suppose  that  any  of  them 
is  subject  to  a  master ;  and  no  God  has  need  of  anything 
at  alL"  '  That  the  statement  is  authoritative,  no  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  denies ;  and  we  may  note  in  passing  that 
it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Freadentbal's  "  henotheistic  " 
interpretation  of  Xenophanes.  The  "  one  greatesi  God  " 
must  surely  exercise  dominion  over  all  the  other  Goda 
But  in  point  of  fact,  as  Zeller  has  shown,*  Xenophanes' 
denial  of  a  hegemony  in  the  celestial  commonwealth  is 
tuitamonut  to  a  denial  of  polytheism  altogether;  for 
a  multitude  of  wholly  independent  Gods  without  any 
degrees  of  rank  would  have  been  inconceivable  to  the 
Greek  mind.  It  is  incredible  that  Xenophanes  of  all 
men  should  have  discarded  the  only  element  of  order 
which  we  meet  with  in  Greek  polytheism. 

There  are,  however,  other  passages  in  wliich  the 
philosopher  mentions  a  plurality  of  Gode.     Sometimes, 

'  ZellOT,  U.n.  3.    Cr.  Diela,  pott. 
pkil.     Or.  p.  i% 
»  ZeUer,  Ic  p.  682  n.  1. 
''  DiolB,  Dox,  i>.  D80.  11  ff,  ;  cf. 
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of  course,  he  is  referring  merely  to  the  Goda  of  Homer, 
Hesiod,  and  the  profamim  mUffus,^  against  whose  theology 
he  protests ;  but  three  of  the  examples  are  of  a  different 
kind.  "  It  is  good  to  fear  the  Grods  alway " ;  "  not  all 
things  have  the  Gods  revealed  to  mortals  at  the  begin- 
ning "  ' — this  is  manifestly  the  language  of  polytheism. 
How  are  we  to  reconcile  such  language  with  the  mono- 
theistic doctrine  which  the  philosopher  elsewhere  pro- 
fessee  7  Perhaps  the  third  and  last  of  this  type  of 
passages  may  suggest  an  answer.  "  There  never  was, 
and  never  shall  be,  any  man.  who  has  sure  and  certain 
KntnoUdge  concerning  what  I  say  about  Gods  and  all 
things;  for  however  much  he  may  hit  the  mark  by 
accident,  yet  he  himself  has  no  KnowUdgt ;  but  Opinion 
presides  over  all  things." '  In  this  difficult  and  much- 
debated  fragment  two  points  are  in  my  judgment  clear. 
One  is  that  Knowledge  and  Opinion  are  opposed ;  the 
other,  that  whatever  Xenophanes  has  said  "about  the 
Gods  and  all  things  "  is  declared  by  him  to  be  matter  of 
Opinion  and  not  Knowledge.  No  one,  he  says,  and  the 
statement  must  apply  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others, 
ever  will  have  knowledge  on  these  questions ;  only 
opinion,  and  nothing  more.  Turn  now  for  a  moment  to 
Farmenides,  who  was  r^arded  in  antiquity  as  the  pupil 
of  Xenophanes.*  The  same  opposition  between  Know- 
ledge and  Opinion  divides  the  philosophy  of  FaimgDulgB 
into  two  sharply  contrasted  and  mutually  antagonistic 
parts.  "  It  is  necessary,"  he  says,  "  that  thou  shouldest 
leam  all,  both  the  unshaken  heart  of  persuasive  Truth, 
and  the  opinions  of  mortal  men,  wherein  is  no  sure 
belief " ; '  and  thereafter  be  proceeds  to  unfold  in  the 
first  place  his  philosophy  of  Truth,  and  afterwards  his 
philosophy  of  Opinion  in  what  he  calls  a  "  deceitful  array 

'  11.  1 ;  12.  I  ;  1*.  1  ;  16.  *.  '  See  Diel*'  1.  p.  107,  S  8. 

■  1.  24  ;  IS.  1.  *yr.  1.  2S  fT.  (r«»lmg  tiruBiot). 

*fe.  84.     With   ftr)  tUi  -rtrvK- 
rat,  or.  PI.  Rtf.  Cll  E,  534  A. 
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of  verseB."  *  Farmenidee'  pbiloaopby  of  Truth  Bubetltutes 
for  the  theological  naitj  of  Xenophanes  a  metaphTsical 
unity,  that  of  Being,  in  which  poljtheiBm  and  monotheism 
are  alike  excluded;  his  philosophy  of  Opinion,  which  he 
himself  pronounces  to  be  deceptive,  ofTers  a  physical 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  in  the  course  of 
which  Farmenides  spoke  of  a  pluraUty  of  Gkids.*  Now 
it  so  happens  that  Xenophanes  has  also  a  physical  theory, 
according  to  which  everything  that  exists  originated  from 
two  material  elements,  earth  and  water.  "  All  things 
come  from  earth  and  all  things  pass  into  earth."  "  AU. 
things  that  come  to  birth  and  grow  are  earth  and  water.' 
"  For  we  have  all  sprung  from  earth  and  water."  *  This 
theory  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Xenophanes'  belief  in  a 
single  unchangeable  Giod  any  more  than  the  physic^ 
hypothesis  of  Farmenides  can  be  reconciled  with  bis 
metaphysical  concept  of  Being ;  and  it  is  clear  that  to 
Xenophanes  also  his  physical  speculations  were  only 
"  Opinion  "  and  not  "  Knowledge."  When  he  says  that 
opinion  alone  is  possible  about  his  theory  of  "  all  things," 
I  believe  the  reference  is  to  his  physical  theory  that  "  aii 
things  which  come  to  birth  and  grow  are  earth  and 
water."  His  statements  on  this  subject,  as  we  may  infer 
from  another  line,  are  only  "opinions  resembling  the 
truth."  *  And  similarly,  when  he  declares  that  what  he 
says  about  Gods — that  is,  about  a  pluraiUy  of  Gods,  for 
the  plural  is  significant  —  cannot  be  known,  but  only 
opined,  I  think  he  indicates  that  polytheism  is  no  part 
of  his  Theology  of  Truth,  any  more  than  the  polytheism 
of  Farmenides'  "  lying  verses  "  belongs  to  his  Fbilosophy 
of  Truth.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Xenophanes' 
"  true  theology "  is  contained  in  his  description  of  the 
"  one  God,"  who  "  neither  in  body  nor  in  mind  resembles 
man " ;  and  that  when  he  uses  polytheistic  language,  he 
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is  speakiDg  from  the  standpoint,  not  of  Knowledge,  but 
of  Opinion. 

2.  The  second  theological  doctrine  implied  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Xenophanea  is  that  God  is  uncreated.  We 
may  fairly  draw  this  inference  from  the  line  in  which  he 
ridicules  hia  countrymen  for  believing  in  batten  Gods. 
Aristotle  haa  preserved  an  <hii^  dictum  of  the  philo- 
sopher to  the  same  effect.  "  Those  who  attribute  birth 
to  the  Goda  are  not  leaa  impious  than  thoae  who  say 
they  die ;  for  it  follows  in  either  case  that  at  some  time 
or  other  the  Gods  are  not"  ^  Xenophanes  completes  as  it 
were  the  already  btdf-drawn  circle  of  the  eternity  of  the 
Godhead,  repudiating  by  implication  all  those  primitive 
thei^nies,  whether  Seaiodne  or  Orphic,  that  filled  so  large 
a  space  in  the  theological  literature  of  Greece,  together 
with  the  unedifyii^  l^ends  they  contained — stories  of 
cannibalism,  mutilation,  and  theomachies  of  every  kind ; 
all  such  relics  of  primeval  superstition  are  proscribed  by 
Xenophanes,  when  he  denies  that  Goda  are  bom.  They 
are  only  "  figments  of  the  men  of  old "  {irKaaiMra 
T&v  TrfMripap).* 

3.  The  third  point  to  be  observed  is  that  Xenophanes 
implicitly  affirms  the  morality  and  truthfulnesa  of  God. 
He  reprobates  Homer  and  Hesiod  for  ascribing  to  the 
Gods  whatever  is  a  shame  and  reproach  among  men, 
"  theft  and  adultery  and  matual  deception."  In  specify- 
ing theft,  he  thinks,  no  doubt,  of  Hermes,  the  patron- 
God  of  stealing  and  forswearing,'  himself,  as  depicted  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn,  a  God  "  of  many  a  quirk,  wily  in 
counsel,  a  robber,  a  cattle-driver,  a  captain  of  thieves,  a 
nigbt-watcher,  a  turker  by  the  gates."*  The  second 
count  in  Xenophanes'  indictment  might  be  freely  illus- 
trated from  Epic  poetry;  and  of  the  third  we  have  a 

>  JU«(.  u.  33.  nw-  dff. ; 
>1.  23. 
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notorious  example  in  the  Aw;  awamj,  the  b^uiling  of 
Zeofi  by  Hera.^  Whatever  the  original  intention  of  this 
Btory  may  have  been,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
bad  a  literal  and  not  a  symbolical  meaning  to  the 
majority  of  Homer's  readeni  in  the  time  of  Xenophanes. 
Bat  the  principle  which  underlies  Xenophanes'  censure 
is  more  important  than  the  censure  itself.  He  clearly 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  Deity  should  be  such  as  to  furnish  an  ethical 
standard  to  mankind.  "  It  is  unnatural  and  wrong,"  he 
seems  to  say,  "  that  the  Gods  should  be  morally  inferior 
to  ourselves ;  they  ought  to  surpass  us  in  virtue  as  much 
as  they  excel  us  in  power ;  and  by  following  their 
example,  we  should  merit  the  praise,  and  not  the  re- 
proaches of  our  fellow-men."  Xenophanes  is,  I  believe, 
the  earliest  Greek  writer  who  demands  that  the  Oods 
shall  teach  by  example,  and  not  merely  by  precept.* 

4.  The  fourth  proposition  which  Xenophanes  makee 
about  God  is  that  he  "  neither  in  body  nor  in  mind 
resembles  man."  It  is  clear  from  this  and  other  frag- 
ments that  Xenophanes  entirely  rejected  all  anthropo- 
pathic  as  well  as  anthropomorphic  representations  of  the 
divine  nature. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  revolutionary 
character  of  such  a  protest.  To  a  Greek  it  would  have 
seemed,  I  think,  at  least  as  revolutionary  as  the  mono- 
theistic doctrine  we  have  seen  reason  to  ascribe  to  the 
philosopher.  If  we  fully  realise  the  extent  to  which  in 
this  respect  Xenophanes  must  have  violated  the  religious 
sentiment  of  his  countrymen,  we  shall  be  less  disposed 
to  question  the  traditional  view  that  he  was  a  believer 
in  the  unity  of  Qod. 

5.  The  positive  counterpart  of  Xenophanes'  n^Uon  of 

■A.  14.  204 K  meat   of   religion,   Ronralt  Tiele, 

'  Set  p.  66.  For  the  signifioanoe  SUmenlt  of  the  Science  of  JCiligiim 
of  thiB  demaod   in   the   deTelop-      i.  p.  lOSff. 
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anthropomorphiam  is  coatcuned  in  the  last  throe  fragments. 
"  He  is  all  eye,  all  thought,  all  hearing " ;  "  evermore 
doth  he  abide  in  the  same  place,  moving  not  at  all ;  nor 
doth  it  beseem  him  to  go  now  this  way  and  now  that " ; 
"  bat  without  toil  he  directs  all  things  by  the  purpose 
of  his  mind."  Taken  in  their  full  and  literal  meaning, 
the  words  of  the  philosopher  imply  that  Qod  is  extended 
in  space ;  he  abides,  we  are  told,  immovably  in  one  spot, 
hearii^,  seeing,  and  thinking  throughout  all  his  frame, 
instead  of  moving  hither  and  thither  and  having  his 
cc^tive  and  perceptive  faculties  restricted  to  special 
organs,  as  is  the  case  with  man.  The  doxographical 
tradition  adds  some  fresh  points  which  enable  us  to 
define  Xenophanes'  conception 'more  precisely.  We  are 
told  by  HippolytuB  that  according  to  Xenophanes,  "  God 
is  eternal,  and  one,  and  alike  in  every  direction,  and 
finite  and  spherical,  and  percipient  in  all  his  parts " ;  > 
and  in  Diogenes  Laertius  we  have  this  account :  "  The 
being  of  God  is  spherical,  and  bears  no  reeemblance  to 
man :  he  sees  all  over  and  hears  all  over,  hvi  does  not 
rttpire."*  The  majority  of  scholars  are  ogteeA  that 
Xenophanes  is  here  expressing  dissent  from  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  that  the  Universe  is  always  inhaling  and 
exhaling  the  infinite  breath  or  void  which  surrounds 
it  on  every  side.'  It  follows  that  Xenophanes'  "one 
God,  greatest  in  heaven  and  in  earth,"  is  juat  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  As  Aristotle  puta  it,  he  turned  his 
eyes  upon  the  Universe,  and  said,  "  The  one  is  God."  * 

To  Xenophanes,  the  World  is  therefore  a  visible, 
incarnate  God,  beside  whom  there  is  none  other.  Did 
he  conceive  of  this  Qod  ae  a  personal  being  7 

Whatever  personality  may  be,  it  is  not  synonymous 
with  anthropomorphism ;  and  we  must  beware  of  suppos- 
ing that   Xenophanes  denied    the    personality  of   Qod 

'Dot  p.BflB.  26H.  »Seep.l96. 

*U.  1>.  'Met.  ki.9WU. 
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simply  because  he  rejected  the  anthropomorphic  elements 
of  the  popnlar  rehgion.  There  are  many  expressionB  in 
his  poems  which  appear  to  attribute  personality  to  the 
World-God.  Even  when  he  is  combatii^  the  theology 
of  Homer,  Xeoophanes  never  speaks  of  God  as  a  pbilo- 
Bophicd  abstraction,  like  the  "  Being  "  of  Farmeuides,  but 
as  a  living  person,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  pos- 
sessed of  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul,  seeing,  hearing,  think- 
ii^,  and  directing  all  things  by  the  purpose  of  his  mind. 
In  the  face  of  such  language,  which  might  well  have 
exposed  the  philosopher  to  the  very  chai^  of  anthropo- 
morphism which  he  brought  against  the  poets,  it  seems 
to  me  hazardous  to  deny  that  his  one  and  only  Grod  was 
to  Xenophanes  a  personal  God,  in  whatever  light  he  may 
appear  to  us.  The  truth  is  that  the  tendency  to 
personify  the  manifold  forces  of  nature  was  so  deeply 
ingrained,  in  the  Hellenic  temperament,  that  we  need 
not  be  surprised  if  Xenophanes  connected  the  idea  of 
personality  with  that  concept  of  a  single  all-embracing, 
all-controlling  Power  in  which  he  appears  to  have  found 
the  true  and  essential  unity  of  things.  For  just  as 
Greek  polytheism  was,  in  part  at  least,  a  deification  of 
natural  forces,  so  the  monotheism  of  Xenophanes  is  in 
effect  a  deification  of  Nature.     God  is  to  him  the 

"  End,  and  heginuing  of  each  thing  tbat  growes ; 
Whose  selfe  no  end,  nor  yet  beginning  knowes ; 
That  hath  no  ejea  to  see,  nor  ears  to  heare ; 
Tet  sees,  and  heares,  and  is  all-^ye,  all-eare." ' 

Xenophanes  anticipates  to  a  certain  limited  extent 
the  curiously  personal  kind  of  pantheism  which  we 
afterwards  meet  with  in  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes;  and 
this,  together  with  his  polemic  against  Greek  polytheism, 
constitutes  his  chief  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  religious 
teacher  of  the  Greeks.  His  poems  contain  little  or 
'  Gilea  Fletcher  (quoted  hy  Harrison,  Plalonitm  in  Engliah  Poetry  p.  ]  02). 
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Dothii^  about  the  relation  of  God  to  man.  The  efficacy 
of  diTuu^tion,  it  ia  eaid,  he  totally  denied :  divinaiionem 
fandiius  tudviU}  As  to  prayer,  we  find  nothing  in 
his  philoaophioal  fragments;  but  in  the  Banquet,  he 
makes  a  su^estion  about  the  proper  objects  of  prayer 
which  is  unlike  anything  in  Greek  literature  before  his 
time.  We  should  pray,  Xenophanes  says,  not,  as  we 
may  suppose  the  aDtithesis  to  be,  for  worldly  honours 
and  proeperity,  but  merely  for  "  power  to  do  that  which 
is  right."*  The  note  which  Xenophanes  here  strikes 
ia  often  heard  in  the  religious  teaching  of  Socrates  and 
Flato.  Finally,  we  owe  to  Xenophanes  a  sentimeiit 
which  in  its  special  application  to  religious  history 
unconsciously  foreshadows  the  conception  of  a  gradual 
or  pn^ressiTe  revelation,  throt^h  which  man's  continual 
searching  after  God  will  be  rewarded  by  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  his  attributes  and  person.  "  Kot  all  things 
have  the  Gods  revealed  to  mortals  at  the  first ;  but  in 
course  of  time  by  searching  men  find  out  a  better 
way."  ' 

^  Oe.  tU  Die.  i.  6.  >/r.  18. 
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HERACUTUS 

Heucutds  of  EphesuB  is  unqaeetionablj  the  most 
remarkable  figure  among  the  Greek  philoBophic&l 
tbinkeis  until  we  come  to  Socrates;  and  hia  supposed 
connexion  with  early  Christian  theology,  through  the 
medium  of  Stoicism  and  Fhilo  the  Jew,  makoa  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  consider  his  doctrine  in  some 
detail.  We  know  little  that  is  certainly  authentic 
about  his  life,  or  about  the  influences  that  moulded 
his  mind  and  character,  beyond  what  may  be  inferred 
from  the  extant  portions  of  hia  book.  He  belonged, 
it  would  seem,  to  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  the 
members  of  which  claimed  descent  from  the  founder 
of  Ephesus,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
superintending  the  rites  of  Demeter  in  their  native 
town.'  The  senior  representative  of  the  house  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  the  titular  distinction  of  "  king,"  in  all 
probability  a  religious  designation,  like  the  rex  tacrorum 
at  Borne.  This  title,  with  its  accompanying  privil^es 
and  duties,  Heraclitus  is  said  to  have  surrendered  to 
his  brother ;  and  Diogenes  mentions  the  fact  as  an 
illustration  of  the  lofty  disdain  for  which  the  philosopher 
was  noted.* 

Many  of  the  fragments  bear  witness  to  the  scorn- 
ful antipathy  Heraclitus  seems  to  have  felt  for  his 
fellow-men.     Like   Plato,  he   disliked  the  principle  of 
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democracy  in  general :  "  to  me,"  he  saya,  "  one  man  ie 
teo  thonsand,  if  he  be  the  best " ; '  and  he  objurgatee 
the  Ephesian  democracy  in  particular  for  the  banish- 
ment of  his  friend  Hermodorus.  "  The  Epheaians  ought 
to  hang  tbemselvee,  every  grown  man  of  them,  and 
bequeath  their  city  to  beardless  bSys ;  forasmuch  ae 
they  have  expelled  Hermodorua,  the  worthiest  of  them 
all,  saying, '  Let  there  be  none  among  us  who  is  worthieat, 
or  if  such  there  be,  let  him  be  ao  eJaewheie  and  among 
others.' "  *  But  Heraclitua'  misanthropy  extends  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  fellow  -  countrymen.  Libe  Bias  of 
Priene,  the  only  one  of  hia  predecessors  to  whom  he 
IB  in  the  least  polite, — Bias,  he  says,  bad  more  of  the 
Logo9  than  other  men,' — HeraoUtus  holds  that  men  aie 
"  mostly  bad : "  they  stuff  tbemaelves  like  beasts  of  the 
field ;  they  are  fools  and  blind,  knowing  neither  bow  to 
listen  nor  how  to  speak ;  like  dogs,  they  bark  at  those 
they  do  not  know;  like  asses,  they  prefer  rubbish  to 
gold.*  The  religions  usages  of  his  countrymen  he  strongly 
condemns,  ancb  as  the  worship  of  imi^^  and  piirification 
throng  blood."  Kor  does  he  treat  the  poets  and  the 
philosophers  with  more  consideration  than  the  frofamim 
vulgus.  Homer  and  Aichilochus,  we  read  in  one  fn^^ent, 
deserve  to  be  sooui^d  and  oast  out  of  the  arena.'  To 
Hesiod,  Xenophanee,  and  Pythagoras  he  allows  the  posses- 
mon  of  learning,  but  not  of  knowledge.'  "  Hesiod,"  he 
Bays,  "is  most  men's  teacher.  Men  think  he  knew  a 
great  deal ;  but  be  knew  not  even  day  and  night.  They 
are  one.""  The  wisdom  of  Fythf^raa  he  declares  to 
have  been  thoroughly  miscbieTona.  "  Pythagoras,  son  of 
Mnesarchns,  practised  investigation  more  than  any  other 
man,  and  conatructed  a  wisdom  of  his  own," — a  private 
and  particular  wisdom,  you  will  observe,  not  tbe  universal 
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Loffos — "  a  masB  of  learning  and  a  mase  of  miscliief." ' 
Heraclitus  acknowledges  no  obligations  to  any  previous 
thinker:  he  claims  to  have  arrived  at  the  truth  by 
investigating  himself — eBi^rjira/iTjir  ffteoaurov.*  We  may 
compare  the  exhortation  of  St.  Av^ustine :  noli  foraa  ire, 
in  te  ipgum  redi ;  in  interiore  homine  haintat  verOas? 

The  book  in  which  the  Ephesian  philosopher  embodied 
the  results  of  his  self-examination  was  written  probably 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.* 
It  was  ^own  to  very  few  of  the  ancients ;  but  it 
survived  till  at  least  the  third  century  A.D.,  when 
Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Portus  Bomanus,  made  ooihoub 
extracts  from  it,  in  order  to  show  that  the  heretic 
Noetus  was  a  follower  of  Heraclittis  rather  than  of 
Christ.^  If  we  consider  the  fragments  for  a  moment 
without  r^ard  to  their  doctrinal  relationship  with  one 
another,  we  must  admit  that  they  are  almost  unique 
in  ancient  literature  for  impressiveneas  and  strength. 
Professor  Diels  has  truly  said  that  "  he  who  once  hears 
'  the  sayings  of  Heraclitus  never  forgets  them  for  the  rest 
'  of  his  life."^  The  secret  of  their  power  depends  partly 
on  the  thought,  but  also  to  some  extent  on  the  style. 
Heraclitus  is  one  of  those  prophetic  spirits  who  aspire 
to  contemplate  "  all  time  and  all  existence."  As  Gomperz 
admirably  says,  he  is  for  ever  building  "  bridges  between 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual  life,"  ^ways  constructing 
"  generalisations  comprising  both  realms  of  human 
knowledge,  as  it  were,  with  a  mighty  bow,"'  and,  we 
may  add,  embracing  past,  present,  and  future  in  a  single 
comprehensive  glance,  llie  style  of  the  surviving 
fragments  is  not  less  remarkable.  Asyndeton  and 
brevity,  elaborate  balance  of  clauses,  a  preference  for 
half-oracular  expressions  and  words,  antithesis,  oxymoron. 
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and  pftTonomacda,  frequent  flashes  of  caustic  irony  and 
bitii^  sarcasm — these  are  some  of  its  principal  featuree ; 
but  the  one  peculiarity  which  above  alt  others  lends 
distinction  to  the  style  of  Heraclitus  is  his  constant  use 
of  powerful  and  snggestive  comparisons,  metaphors,  and 
which  are  none  the  less  imposing  because  they 
laionally  obscure. 
For  in  spite  of  the  verdict  of  Professor  Diela,  who 
declares  that  "  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  the  obscure 
is  by  no  means  so  obscure  as  antiquity  and  modem  times 
unanimously  complain,"  ^  it  must  be  confessed  that  be  is 
only  too  often  enigmatical  and  dark.  Even  Socrates, 
we  are  told,  was  l^ffied  by  the  book.  Euripides  had 
lent  him  a  copy,  and  desired  one  day  to  know  what  he 
thought  of  it.  Socrates  replied :  "  The  parts  I  under- 
stood were  splendid ;  and  I  suppose  what  I  failed  to 
understand  was  splendid  too ;  only  it  would  need  a  Delian 
diver  to  fathom  it"*  The  obscurity  of  Heraclitus  has 
been  accounted  for  on  various  grounda  Some  have 
thought  that  he  deliberately  tried  to  conceal  his  meaning 
from  the  ^orant  multitude,  whom  he  so  heartily 
deB]H8ed ;  others,  that  the  resources  of  the  Greek  language 
did  not  as  yet  allow  him  to  express  his  ideas  in  simpler 
and  less  figurative  prose.  A  third  consideration  is,  I 
think,  of  more  importance  than  either  of  these  two.  For  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  Ephesian  sage  it  is  of  primary 
importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  always  regards 
himself  in  the  l^ht  of  a  preacher  and  a  prophet.  The 
tone  of  many  of  the  fragments  recalls  his  own  description 
of  the  Sibyl,  who  "  with  frenzied  mouth,  uttering  words 
unsmiling,  unadorned,  and  unanointed,  reaches  with  her 
voice  throughout  a  thousand  years  by  reason  of  the 
God."  '  This  firm  belief  in  his  prophetic  vocation  leads 
him,  half-consciously,  perhaps,  but  also  half-unconsciously, 
>(.«.  p.  ui.  '/r.  12. 
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to  clotbe  hia  conceptions  in  oracular  and  hieiophaotic  garb. 
In  one  of  the  fragments  be  thus  writsB  of  Apollo :  "  the 
Lord,  whose  is  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  neither  utters  nor 
yet  conceals  his  meanii^,  but  speaks  by  signs" 
(o^/Mi^t)  ;  ^  and  elsewhere  he  remarks  that  "  Nature 
4ove8  to  hide  heiselL"*  By  these  august  examples 
Heraclitus  intends,  no  doubt,  to  justify  the  veil  of 
symbolism  that  half  conceals  and  half  reveals  the  message 
he  is  charged  with  to  mankind. 

The  particular  kind  of  condemnation  passed  by 
Heraclitus  on  hia  fellow-men,  philosophers  and  laity  alike, 
implies  that  he  was  himself,  according  to  his  own  belief, 
the  poseeesor  of  some  hitherto  unsuspected  truth,  the  half- 
inspired  vehicle,  we  might  almost  say,  of  a  new  revelation 
about  man  and  nature,  a  revelation,  too,  which  mere 
investigation  and  research  are  powerless  both  to  discover 
and  to  comprehend.  It  is  said  that  Heraclitus  in  hia 
youth  professed  to  know  nothing,  but  declared  himself 
onmisoient  after  he  became  a  man.'  If  the  story  is  true, 
— and  Heraclitus  invariably  speaks  with  an  air  of  conscious 
and  assured  omniscience, — ^it  would  seem  to  point  to  a 
sudden  intellectual  discovery  or  illumination,  anali^us  to 
those  moral  and  religious  illuminations  of  which  Profeesor 
James,  in  his  VarUiies  of  Religioiu  Experienu,  has  collected 
so  many  curious  examples.  In  any  case,  whether 
Heraclitus  saw  the  truth  in  a  sudden  flash  of  inspiration 
or  otherwise,  he  is  profoundly  convinced  that  be  has  seen 
it;  and  of  this  truth,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  be 
claims  to  be  the  prophet. 

The  exordium  of  Heraclitus'  book  has  been  preserved, 
and  forms  the  natural  starting-point  of  our  discussion. 
The  first  sentence  is  as  follows : 

"  Having  hearkened  not  unto  me,  bat  to  the  lAigot,  it  is  wise  to 
eonfeu  that  all  things  are  one."* 
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The  BecoDd  is  to  this  effect : 

"  This  Logm  is  olwajB  existent,  but  mea  fail  to  underetaDil  it  botli 
before  thej  have  hetrd  it  and  when  they  have  heard  it  for  the  flrat 
time.  Foi  although  all  things  happen  through  this  Im^m,  men 
■earn  as  if  thay  had  no  acqoaintaace  with  it  when  they  make 
acquaintance  with  such  works  and  worda  as  I  expound,  dividing 
each  thing  according  to  its  uatuie,  and  explaining  how  it  really  ia. 
The  rest  of  mankind  "—that  is,  presumably,  all  except  HeracUtus— 
'"  are  unconscious  of  what  they  do  when  awake,  just  as  they  foi^t 
what  they  do  when  asleep."  ^ 

What  is  this  Logm  of  which  HerachtuB  here  and  elee- 
vbere  speaks  7  That  iB  the  first  and  most  important 
question  with  which  we  have  to  deal  You  will  observe, 
to  b^io  with,  that  Heraclitus  expressly  distingaishee 
between  the  lagm  and  himself — "  having  hearkened  not 
to  me,  bnt  to  the  Logos"  i.e.  " it  is  not  I,  HeracUtus,  who 
speak,  but  the  Logos  in  or  throi^h  me :  I  am  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Logos,  and  that  is  why  I  call  on  you  to  hear, 
not  me,  but  it."  It  has,  however,  been  maintained  by 
some  distinguished  scholars  that  the  Logos,  here  and  else- 
where in  HeracHtuB,  is  nothing  but  the  philosopher's  own 
argument,  treatise,  or  discourse.  So  f ar  aa  concerns  the 
first  of  the  fragments,  this  iaterpretation  would  in  my 
opinion  yield  a  false  antithesis.  There  is  no  real  opposi- 
tion between  an  author  and  his  work :  and  "  listen  not 
to  me  but  to  my  '  argument,'  '  discourse,'  or  '  treatise,' " 
would  therefore  be  a  singularly  weak  and  vapid  intro- 
duction to  a  book.  But  the  second  fragment  makes  it 
clear,  I  think,  that  although  Heraclitus  professes  to  he 
going  to  expound  the  Logos,  yet  the  Logos  itself  is  one 
thing,  and  bis  exposition  of  it  another.  He  asserts  in 
the  first  place  that  the  Logos  "  always  is."  On  the  theory 
that  Iiogos  means  discourse,  this  is  supposed  to  mean  "  my 

rgnally  aoocpted   emendation   for      pjea  hj  Ptttin,  Stra/dH*  SitiMtt- 
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diBcourse  is  always  true,"  "  is  true  evermore  " ;  ^  but  truth 
is  irrespective  of  time,  and  it  is  not  like  Reractitus  to 
waste  his  words.  The  natural  meaning  of  the  phrase  is 
that  the  Logos  is  eternal,  without  beginning  and  without 
end ;  and  so  it  was  understood  by  Cleanthes,  who  echoes 
the  sentiment  in  his  Hymn  to  Zeus?-  Consider  in  the 
second  place  the  substance  of  Heraclitus'  reproof  to  his 
fellow-men.  When  they  "  make  trial  of  his  words,"  they 
behave  as  if  they  had  no  experience  (aireipowt  iotKaat)  of 
the  Zoffos  by  which  all  things  come  to  pass.  The  writer 
clearly  implies  that  his  readers  have  already  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  the  Logos  by  experience,  and  that 
is  why  he  blames  them  for  not  understanding  the  Logos 
be/ore  they  have  heard  of  it  from  him.  "  They  fail  to 
understand  it  both  before  they  have  heard  it  and  when 
they  have  beard  it  for  the  first  tima"  It  would  be 
absurd  to  make  this  a  matter  of  reproach  if  the  Logos  is 
merely  the  philosopher's  own  discourse ;  and  indeed  the 
whole  of  the  second  fn^ment  makes  it  plain  that  the 
L^os  reveals  itself  in  other  ways  as  well  as  through  the 
'  spoken  word.  The  lesson,  Heraclitns  seems  to  say,  is 
present  in  our  daily  life  and  conversation,  and  he  who 
runs  may  read  it ;  hut  men  are  sunk  in  spiritual  and 
intellectual  slumber :  they  "  know  as  little  of  what  they 
are  doing  when  awake  as  they  remember  what  they  do 
in  sleep."  As  he  elsewhere  complains,  "  the  multitude 
do  not  understand  the  things  with  which  they  meet,  nor 
when  they  are  taught,  do  they  have  knowledge  of  them, 
although  they  think  they  have." '  They  are  imable,  in 
short,  to  interpret  their  own  experience ;  for  "  eyes  and 
eara  are  bad  witnesses  to  those  who  have  barbarian  souls."  * 
The  view  that  Heraclitus,  when  he  mentions  the  Logos, 
is  thinking  only  of  his  own  discourse,  will  be  found  still 

1  See  Burnet,  Sarl^  Onel  FhUo-  *fT.  6  (retMJing  oJ  roUoI], 
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less  applicable  to  other  two  passages  where  the  uame 
occure  in  what  appears  to  be  it£  technical  Heraclitean 
sense.  We  read  in  one  fragment  that  men  "are  at 
variance  with  the  Logm  which  is  their  most  constant 
companion,"  ^  and  in  another,  for  our  purposes  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  them  all,  "  although  the  Logos  is 
universal  (toS  X070V  S'  eoiTos  fwoS),  most  mem  live  as  if 
they  had  a  private  intelligence  of  their  own."^  It  is 
clear  that  in  the  last  of  these  passc^^  X070!  caDQot 
poflsihly  mean  the  discourse  of  Heraditus.  This  is  so 
strongly  felt  by  one  of  the  supporters  of  that  identifica- 
tion that  he  pronounces  Xirfov  to  be  spurious,  and  replaces 
it  by  ^pmiieiv :  hut  the  text  iB  beyond  suspicion,  and  we 
shall  afterwards  find  that  the  universality  of  the  Zoffos  is 
a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Heraclitus. 

The  positive  content  of  the  fn^mente  we  have  hitherto 
discussed  may  be  expressed  in  three  propositions.  The 
first  is  that  the  Logos  is  eternal — both  pre-existent  and 
everlasting,  like  the  World-God  of  Xenophanes.  Secondly, 
all  things  happen  through  the  Zogos — that  is  to  say,  ^ving 
to  the  word  "  all "  its  full  significance,  all  things  both  in 
the  material  and  in  the  spiritual  world.  Its  aathority  is 
not  confined  to  the  sphere  of  human  activities,  but  it  is 
also  a  cosmic  principle, "  common  "  or  "  universal "  (fwo?). 
And,  in  the  third  place,  Che  duty  of  man  is  to  obey  this 
universal  Logos  and  so  to  place  himself  in  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  nature ;  but  most  men,  though  in  daily 
converse  with  the  universal,  neither  see  nor  hear  it,  and 
behave  as  if  they  had  a  private  intell^nce,  a  sort  of 
individoal  Logos,  of  their  own,  distinct  and  separate  from 
that  which  rules  the  world.  The  sentiment,  "  We  oi^ht 
to  follow  the  universal,"  is  certainly  Heraclitean,  though 
Heraclitus  may  not  have  used  the  exact  words.* 

*/r.  63  (raadins  J^Moiwt  \iyif,  Pstiii,/.c.p.  88,  udupoaedtoattiaii 
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Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  the  Logm  of  Heraclitus 
18  only  a  sovereign  ordinance  or  law,  which  Nature 
invariably  obeys,  aod  which  man  must  also  follow,  if 
he  is  to  play  his  appointed  part  in  the  economy  of 
the  world  ?  This  is  virtually  the  interpretation  given 
by  Heinze,  in  hia  instructive  treatise  on  the  Logot 
doctrine  in  Greek  philosophy.*  It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  one  of  the  passages  already  discussed, 
Heraclitus  opposes  the  universal  Logos  to  a  sort  of 
private  itUelligence :  "  though  the  Logos  is  universal, 
most  men  act  as  if  they  had  an  intelt^encc  of  their 
own."  From  ao  marked  an  antithesis  we  may  provi^on- 
ally  infer  that  the  Heraclitean  LogoB  is  itself  intelligent ; 
and  the  inference  is  supported  by  two  other  fragments, 
in  which  the  allusion  to  the  Logos  is  too  obvious  to 
be  mistaken.  "  There  in  but  one  wisdom,  to  understand 
the  knowledge  {yva/itjv)  by  which  all  things  are  steered 
tiiroi^h  all." '  The  Logos,  we  have  seen,  is  the  power 
through  *  which  all  things  come  to  pass,  and  consequently 
identical  with  the  knowledge  that  steers  all  things ;  from 
which  it  follows  that  the  Logos  firfvmaKei,  "knows." 
The  second  of  the  two  fti^ments  is  not  less  conclusiva 
"  Intelligence "  (to  ^povietv)  "  is  common  (fwoc)  to 
all  things.  Those  who  speak  with  nnderstanding 
(fill  1^)*  must  strongly  cleave  to  that  which  is 
common  to  all  things,  even  as  a  city  cleaves  to  law, 
and  'much  more  strongly.  For  all  human  laws  are 
nurtured  by  the  one  divine  law ;  for  this  prevails 
as  much  as  it  will,  and  suffices  for  all  and  has  something 
over."  '  It  is  clear  that  the  one  divine  law  is  identical 
with  that  which  is  common  to  all  things,  and  that  which 

*  Die  Lehrt   mm    Logm  (1872}  *  The  parononuaiB  fi)*  >6if,  fivy 
p.  28  ff.                                              itself  suggeato  that  ratioiialitr  ia 

*/r,  ID.  "  the  oomtnou." 
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is  commoD  to  all  thinga,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  the  Logo*.  And  fui'ther,  it  la  intelligence  which, 
accordiDg  to  this  possc^,  is  commoD  to  all  things ; 
BO  that  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  Heraclitns' 
Logos  is  not  merely  "objective  reason,"*  but  poeseeaes, 
nay,  is  itself  intelligence,  and  thinks.  We  shall  meet 
with  ample  confirmation  of  this  view  in  later  writers ; 
meantime  let  me  add  one  further  point  Since  the 
"one  divine  law"  is  identical  with  the  lA)go9,  we 
may  suppose  that  Herachtus  regarded  the  logos  as 
divine. 

I  have  hitherto  confined  myself  to  the  tpgtmnta 
■ovrha  of  Herachtus,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  escape  the 
suspicion  of  having  contaminated  the  Heraclitean  doctrine 
with  elements  of  Stoicism.  The  result,  so  far,  of  our 
inquiry  is  that  the  Logos  of  Heraclitus  is  virtually 
the  divine  reason,  immanent  in  nature  and  in  man. 
Against  this  view  it  has  sometimes  been  urged  that 
X^Tw  never  in  early  Greek  means  reason ;  but  surely 
there  is  something  of  a  petUio  prindpii  in  the  objection. 
Might  not  the  introduction  of  the  usage  he  due  to 
Heraclitus  himself?  The  only  way  of  determining 
whether  he  actually  so  used  the  word  or  not,  is  by 
such  a  comparative  study  of  the  fragments  as  I  have 
attempted,  and  from  this  it  appears  that  the  Heraclitean 
Xoj<K,  if  not  exactly  synonymous  with  "  reason," 
is  BometMng  whose  eesraitial  nature  is  rationality, 
intelligence,  or  thought.  It  is  auoUier  question  by 
what  English  equivalent  we  should  attempt  to  render 
a  word  so  full  of  meanii^.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  if  we  are  forced  to  select  a  single  term,  we 
shall  do  well  to  follow  the  latest  editor.  Professor 
Diels,  and  speak  of  "  Xhe  Word "  rather  than  of 
"  Season."  Two  advant^es  are  gained  by  this  trans- 
lation. In  the  first  place  it  su^ests  to  an  English 
■  The  phnM  of  Hriue,  I.e.  p.  38. 
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reader  the  historioal  fact  of  the  continuity  of  the  Logos- 
doctrine  throughout  its  whole  history  on  Grecian  soil 
from  HeraolituB  down  to  Philo,  St  John,  and  Justin 
Martyr.  And,  in  the  second  place,  I  think  that  the 
trsnslatioD  "  Word "  does  in  point  of  fact  hring  out 
at  least  one  important  feature  in  Heraclitus'  repre* 
sentation  of  the  Logos.  He  seems  to  conceive  of  it 
-  ae  the  rational  principle,  power,  or  being  which  speaks 
to  men  both  from  without  and  from  within — the 
universal  Word  which  for  those  who  have  ears  to 
hear  is  audible  both  in  nature  and  in  their  own  hearts,' 
the  voice,  in  short,  of  the  divine.  "Hearken  not  unto 
me  but  to  the  Logos,  and  confess  that  all  thii^  are 
one,"  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  such  a  use  of 
the  term  X0709  so  early  as  Heraclitus :  for  thoi^ht 
had  already  been  represented  by  Homer  as  the  language 
of  the  souL^  But  whatever  may  be  the  most  appropriate 
rendering  of  the  word  in  English,  the  e]£tant  fragments 
of  Heraclitus  make  it  clear,  I  think,  that  bis  Logos 
is  a  unity,  omnipresent,  rational,  and  divine.  "  From 
the  visible  light,"  says  Clement,  "  we  may  perchance 
escape ;  but  not  from  the  intelligible :  or,  in  the  words 
of  Heraclitus,  '  how  can  one  escape  from  that  which 
never  sets  ? ' "  (to  ^  Zvvov  -jrore  irm  an  rtt  Xo^oi  ;).* 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  question  whether 
the  Logos  of  Heraclitus  is  a  purely  spiritual  essence, 
or  a  material  substance  endowed  with  the  property 
of  thought.  The  fragments  hitherto  examined  are 
consistent,  so  far  as  they  go,  with  the  incorporeality 
of  the  Logos ;  but  from  other  fragments  it  is  clear 
that  in  Heraclitus'  philosophy  the  spiritual  is  not 
yet  separated  from  the  material  He  is  still  a.  hylozoist 
in   the  fullest  sense,  although  he  leaves  the  Milesian 

Cr.     Schnater,     Heraldit     mm  'See  Het./r.  27,  with  Byvater's 

Ephenu  u.  19  ff.  note. 

'  «.  11.  407.  dXXa  tIt,  ixm  TaSru. 
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thinkerH  far  behind  when  he  iuveete  the  primal 
substance  not  merely  with  life,  but  with  rationality 
or  thought.  The  particular  kind  of  niatter  forming 
as  it  were  the  body  of  the  Logos,  Hersclitus  believes 
to  be  Fire.  It  is  easy  to  establiah  the  identification 
by  comparing  some  of  the  fragments  in  which  he 
treats  of  Fire  with  others  that  deecribe  the  Logos. 
Fire,  he  tells  us,  is  " ever-living,"  "always  was,  ia, 
and  shall  be  " :  and  "^he  "~"  thunderbolt " — a  semi- 
oracular  word  for  fire,  afterwards  borrowed  by  Cleanthee  ^ 
— ^steers  (oloKl^ei)  all  things.'  Just  bo  we  have 
found  that  the  Logos  is  eternal,  and  "  pilots  all  things 
throi^h  alL"  The  word  otatci^ei,  "  steers,"  suggests 
an  intelligent  helmsman,  as  we  hare  seen  that  Logos 
is ;  and  the  connexion  of  intelligence  with  the  dry 
warm  element  of  fire  ia  attested  by  the  most  familiar 
of  all  the  Heraclitean  fr^ments,  "  the  dry  soul  is 
wisest  and  best."  '  "  It  is  a  joy,"  he  says,  "  for  souls 
to  become  wet,"  *  plainly  implying  that  it  is  better 
to  be  dry :  "  a  man,  when  he  gete  drunk,  is  led  by 
a  beardless  boy,  stumbling,  understanding  not  the  way 
he  goes,  becanse  his  soul  is  wet."'  These  observations 
of  Heraclitus  are  in  favour  of  attributing  intelligence 
to  bis  world-forming  Fire ;  and  later  authorities  un- 
animously take  this  view.  I  will  ask  your  attention 
more  especiaUy  to  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  Sextas, 
where  the  rationality  of  the  "surrounding  element"" 
is  declared  to  have  been  a  dogma  of  Heraclitus,  and 
the  identity  of  the  Logos  with  this  element  is  clearly 
shown. 

"  It  ia  the  opmion  of  the  philosopher  that  what  sarroundB  us  ia 
mtional  and  poamawcd  of  intelligence  (^pit-^pn).  .  .  .  According  to 

'  Ugmn  V.  10. 
'/r.  20.  28. 
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HerscUtuB,  when  by  meuu  of  respintioa  we  draw  in  ttua  divine 
reason  {Stior  \Ayov),  our  mind  begins  to  act  {totpoi  yii-6iit0a).  In 
sleep  we  are  snnk  in  forf^tfulness,  but  intelligence  returns  when  we 
awake.  For  during  sleep,  wheo  the  aenaoiy  avenues  are  closed,  the 
mind  within  us  is  sepamtad  from  iti  connexion  with,  the  turroond- 
ing  element,  except  that  the  union  bj  meana  of  reepiratioa  is 
preserved  as  a  sort  of  root ;  and  the  mind  wben  it  baa  tbua  been 
separated  loses  the  power  of  memory  which  it  previously  had.  But 
when  we  are  awake,  the  mind  peepa  out  again  through  the  avenues 
of  sense,  as  if  through  windows,  and  coming  into  contact  with  the 
surrounding  element,  pnta  on  the  power  of  reason  (\oyiK^v  /rAvmu 
tCrafaf).^  Accordingly,  jnat  as  embere  change  and  become  red-hot, 
when  placed  near  the  fire,  but  nhen  separated  therefrom,  are  extin- 
guished, HO  in  like  manner  the  portion  of  the  surrounding  element 
which  is  quartered  in  our  body,  becomes  all  hut  irrational  when  it  ia 
separated,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  rendered  homt^eneons  with 
the  whole  by  being  connected  therewith  through  Uie  majority  of 


It  does  not  appear  that  Sextus  was  himeelf  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  Heraclitus ;  and  here  he  is  following 
the  account  giveu  by  Aeneeidemus  the  Sceptic,  who 
flourished  about  the  Christian  era.  Some  of  the  ideas 
contained  in  the  extract  are  certainly  later  than  Her- 
aclitus ;  but  the  simile  of  the  glowing  embers  has  an 
unmistakeably  Heraclitean  ring ;  and  the  simile  is  mean- 
ingless, if  we  refuse  to  allow  that  the  surrounding  element 
is  rational.  The  fire  we  breathe  must  be  permanently 
maintained  at  a  level  of  active  thought  sufficient  to 
kindle  our  smouldering  reason  into  a  flame ;  and  thus  it 
can  only  be  the  "  universal  Logos,"  the  "  one  divine  law  " 
which  suffices  for  all  and  has  something  over."  * 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  togog,  r^arded  on 
its  material  or  corporeal  side,  is  Fire,  and  that  Fire, 
regarded  on  its  spiritual  or  intellectual  side,  is  the  Zogoi* 

'  1.  e.  mind  becomes  active.    With  '/r.  SI. 

!6n/ur,  cf.  PI.  Ji^.  vi.  E08E.  *  Cf.  HwnM,  I.e.  p.  24,  "er  ist 

'Seirtus  Emp.  viL  127  7.     It  in  mtteriell  geluitduFener,  unddas 

worth  while  ta  oontrast  with  this  Feuer  ?erge)stigt  ist  d«r  Logos." 
passage  the  fragment  of  Pindar  dis- 
onssed  on  p.  131. 
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Bearing  in  mind  the  identity  or  intercbangeabilit;  of 
tfaeee  two  conceptioaa,  let  us  now  attempt  to  determine 
the  relationahip  between  the  J^m  tind  the  Godhead. 

The  following  are  the  moat  Tmportant  of  Heraclitiis' 
theological  fiagmenta : 

"  There  u  but  ooe  Wisdom.  It  wills  and  jet  wills  not  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  Zeus." ' 

"Thia  world-order,  the  same  in  all  things,  no  one  of  Qods 
or  men  haa  made ;  but  it  alwAjs  waa,  ia,  and  shall  be  ever- 
Itring  fire,  kindled    in  due  measore  and  eztingoished    in  due 


"  Ood  is  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  war  and  peace,  satiety 
and  hunger.  Bat  he  ia  changed,  just  as  fire,  when  mingled  with 
different  kinds  of  incense,  ia  named  after  the  flavour  of  each."  ' 

To  these  fr^jments  should  be  added  the  remarkB  of  a 
scholiast  on  a  line  of  the  JXiad,  where  the  Gods  are  said 
to  pledge  one  another  in  golden  goblete  as  they  gaze 
upon  Troy.* 

"  Uen  uf  it  ia  unaeemlj  that  the  sight  of  wars  ahonld  please  the 
Gods.  But  it  LB  not  nnseemlj ;  for  noble  deeds  give  pleasure. 
Besides,  wan  and  battles  appear  terrible  to  ns,  but  to  Qod  even 
these  are  not  terrible.  For  Ood  accomplishes  all  things  with  a  view 
to  the  harmonj  of  the  whole,  dispensing  .what  is  expedient  there- 
onto,  even  as  Heraclitus  sajs  that  to  Qoi  <Ai  thmgi  art  beautiful  and 
good  md  right,  but  nun  contider  tome  Ihingt  lerong  and  olhtn  right."' 

From  these  four  passages,  some  of  which  have  given  rise 
to  a  vast  amount  of  controversy,  we  seem  to  be  justified 
in  drawing  at  least  three  Gouclusions.  The  first  is,  that 
God  is  one ;  the  second,  that  he  is  identical  with  what 
from  one  point  of  view  is  the  Logot,  and  from  another, 
Fire ;  and  the  third  conclusion  is  that  Ctod  is  the  miity 
in  which  all  oppoaites  are  reconciled. 

'/r.  85.  *  Jl-  *■  *■ 

a'^r.  20.  »A"- 

•TV.  M,  reading  SKump^jwip^ 
with  DiaU,  Bireil.  p.  IS. 
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Tbat  God  is  one,  and  ideDtical  with  the  Logos,  may  be 
mferred  from  the  first  of  the  fr^mente  I  have  quoted. 
The  "one  Wisdom"  manifestly  ia  the  Logos,  the  "  thought 
by  which  all  things  are  steered  through  all " ;  it  wills 
to  be  called  Zeus,  because  it  is  the  true  objective  reality 
which  men  ignorantly  worship  under  that  name ;  on 
the  other  baud,  it  rejects  the  title  for  the  reasons  that 
prompted  Heraclitus  to  fall  foul  of  Homer.*  The  Logos 
has  none  of  the  anthropomorphic  attributes  belonging  to 
the  Homeric  Zeus.  At  the  same  time,  Heraclitus  does 
not  refrain  from  the  use  of  polytheistic  language ;  *  and 
since  he  regards  the  One  as  necessarily  also  many,  it  will 
afterwards  be  shown  that  his  very  conception  of  the 
divine  Unity  involves  a  species  of  polytheism. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  afBrms  that  "  Heraclitus  the 
Ephesian  believed  Fire  to  be  God." '  Fire,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  just  the  Logos  conceived  as  something  material ; 
so  that  the  statement  is  doubtless  true.  To  M.  Bovet, 
indeed,  the  deification  of  Fire  seems  to  be  only  a 
metaphor;*  but  historians  of  philosophy  for  the  most 
part  take  it  seriously.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon 
us  to  consider  for  a  little  the  part  which  is  played  -in 
Heracliteanism  by  the  concept  of  Fire.  In  the  second 
of  the  fr^ments  cited  above,  Heraclitus  identifies  the 
Cosmos  with  this  element  "  This  Cosmos  .  .  .  always 
was,  is,  and  shall  be  ever-living  Fire,  kindled  in  due 
measure  and  extinguished  in  due  measure."  Taken 
strictly,  of  course,  these  words  involve  a  contradiction. 
When  Fire  is  extinguished,  it  must  cease  to  be ;  and  if  it 
,  ceases  to  be,  we  cannot  justly  say  that  it  always  is.  But  in 
saying  that  Fire  is  ex  Anguished,  Heraclitus  means  only  that 
it  passes  into  something  else ;  and  we  must  suppose  that 
the  other  substances  into  which  Fire  passes  were  declared 
by  Heraclitus  to  be  themselves  particular  forms  or  mani- 

V-  20,  *4.  102,  126;  ef.  II. 
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I  feetatioQS  of  that  element.     In  other  words,  Heraclitue 

^  m&iiitamed  that  all  things  are  Fire  because  Fire  ie  trans- 

;  formed  into  all  things.^     Fire,  accordii^  to  Heraclitue, 

is  the  ever-changing  Bubstance  to  which  alone  reality 

,  belongs.     The  path  of  change  he  calls  the  "  way  np  and 

'  down."*     Fire  sinks  through  water  into  earth ;  and  earth 

:  nses  again  through  water  into  Fire.^     "  It  is  death  to 

'  souls  to  become  water ;  it  is  deatii  to  water  to  become 

earth ;   yet  from  earth  is  water  bom,  and  from   water, 

■  eouL"*      In    this  way  the    different    substances  —  fire, 

water,  and  earth ;  for  Heraclitus  seems  not  to  rec<^nise 

a  distinctive  element  of  air ' — are  always  consuming  and 

beii^    consumed    by  one   another.     What    a    modem 

physicist  asserts  to  be  the  most  important  lesson  taught 

by  the  discovery  of  radium,  namely,  the  "  mutability  of 

matter "  and   the  "  transmutation  of   elements,"  *  is  a 

,  fundamental  principle  of  Heraclitesnism.     The  theory  of 

immutable  elements  was  for  the  first  time  formulated 

by  Empedocles ;  in  Heraclitus,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

elementary  substances   are   for    ever  passing  into   each 

other,  and  upon  their  perpetual  interchange  depends  the 

lij^  of  the  Universe.     Rest  is  only  a  name  for  death ; 

like  a  mixture  or  posset,  we  are  told,  the  world  would 

decompose  if  it  were  not  continually  stirred.^     We  must 

not,  however,  imagine  that  there  is  any  tumult  in  this 

ever-oscillating  sea.     It   is  all  order  or  cosmos:    the 

elementary    Fire   is    kindled    and   extinguished    in    due 

measure.     The  observation  of  Heraclitus  about  the  Sun 

may  be  applied  to  all  the  warring  elements ;  "  the  Sun 

will  not  exceed  his  measures ;  or  if  he  does,  the  Erinyes, 

who  are  the  ministers  of  Justice,  will  find  him  out."' 

V' 22.  is   mnbabW  k  Stoic   CUsifiettion  ; 

</r.  69.  se«  Diela,  I.e.  p.  IS  n. 

'  FordflUila,  consult  Baniet,  I.e.  '  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  ins  lectun  on 

p.  163  ft.  Sadititn  ajid  iti  meaning,  reported 

'/t.  dS.    Soni  la  hen  a  ByDonjui  iu  the  Timei,  6th  J>ddm7  IWi. 

for  Fire ;  cf.  Zollw,  I.e.  p.  678.  'A-  84. 
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The  all  but  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  from 
Aristotle  onwards  attributes  to  HeiacUtuB  the  doctrine 
of  a  final  conflagration,  in  which  the  element  of  Fire 
exercises  at  certain  periodic  intervals  a  sole  and 
uniTersal  sway,  ouly  to  paes  once  more  upon  the  down- 
ward path  and  forge  another  link  in  the  endless  chain 
of  worlds.  We  are  told  that  Herachtus  went  so  far  as 
to  define  the  precise  duration  of  the  Great  Year  at  the 
end  of  which  all  things  return  again  to  Fire,  althoi^h 
our  authorities  differ  as  to  the  figures,  some  givii^ 
18,000  and  some  10,800  years.^  How  mudi  truth  there 
ia  in  these  assertions,  or  whether  there  is  any  truth  at 
all,  is  a  keenly  debated  question.  It  must,  I  think,  be 
allowed  that  moat  of  the  Ueraclitean  fragments  which 
have  been  thot^ht  to  refer  to  a  periodic  conflagration, 
r^rded  simply  by  themselves  and  apart  from  what  the 
ancients  said  about  them,  are  ambiguous  and  incon- 
cluaiv&  By  the  kindling  and  extinction  of  the  ever* 
living  Fire,*  HeraclituB  probably  meant  the  circulation  of 
the  elements  in  the  existing  world ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  sentence,  "  For  Fire  all  things  are 
exchai^ed,  and  Fire  for  all  things,  even  as  wares  are 
ezchai^ed  for  gold  and  gold  for  wares."'  A  third 
fragment  states  that  "  the  sea  .is  poured  out  and 
measured  by  the  same  -  ttde^— «;  top  ainav  yjtfov — aa 
before  it  became  earth";*  that  is  to  say, according  to 
Zeller's  interpretation,'  when  the  time  is  approaching  for 
the  earth  to  return  into  Fire,  there  is  an  intermediate 
6t(^  at  which  it  is  resolved  into  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  water  as  it  came  from  when  the  world  b^an. 
If  this  explanation  Is  correct,  the  matter  is  decided  onoe 
for  all;  but  here  again  the  reference  may  be  to  the 
!  of  earth  into  water '  in  the  ordinary  course  of 


>  DiaU,  Dox.  p.  884''  6  ff.  ;  Cens.  *fr.  28. 

atdienat.\i.U.  • ;.«.  p.  «90  n.  1. 
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nature.  Another  interpretation  of  the  fragment  is, 
however,  possible.  Perhaps  Heraclitus  meant  to  say 
that  "  the  sea  ia  poured  out  and  measured  into  the  same 
Logm "  {\.e.  the  same  Fire),  "  which  it  was  before  being 
created."  ^  According  to  this  view,  which  appears  to  me 
very  plausible,  the  philosopher  is  almost  certainly  allud- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  world.  A  fourth  passage — -"  upon 
all  things  Fire  shall  come  and  juc^  and  seize  them  "  * — 
is  supposed  by  Gomperz  '  to  be  decisive ;  and  the  future 
tense  certainly  appears  to  refer  to  a  catastrophe  still 
to  come.  We  are  further  told  by  Hippolytus  that  the 
words  j^tT/anoavvi  and  Kopov,  "  craving "  and  "  satiety," 
were  applied  by  Heraclitus,  the  one  to  the  formation  of 
the  world,  and  the  other  to  its  dissolution  in  Fire.*  It  ia 
also,  I  think,  probable  that  the  words  "  satiety "  and 
"  hunger "  bear  the  same  meaning  in  the  theological 
ft^;ment  already  quoted.^  Nor  are  there  wuiting 
analogies  in  the  rest  of  Heraclitus'  doctrine  to  the  notion 
of  worlds  Bucoeedii^  one  another  through  eternity.  He 
maintains  that  a  new  sun  is  created  every  morning." 
This  is  not  a  mere  symbolical  expression :  he  means 
that  yesterday's  sun  ia  extinguished  at  night,  and  a  new 
sun  l^hted  to-day.  Why  then  should  not  that  which 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  sun  take  place  in  the  history 
of  the  world  itself  ?  It  aeems  to  me  quite  possible  that 
the  imagination  of  Heraclitus  soared  to  a  height  from 
which  the  entire  universe,  as  we  see  it  now,  may  have 
appeared  to  him  only  a  speck  upon  the  eternal  ocean  of 
change,  just  as  every  particle  which  it  contains  ia  always 
passing  into  something  else.  The  world-creating  spirit^ 
he  saye,  is  but  a  child  at  play :  alav  waU  ic-ri  irai^tov 
irtaaevtav  TratSo;  -ff  ffavAijiti.''      In    spite  of  the  word 

'  OmittlnK  yS  (with   Eu>abin»).  */r.  S4,  with  Bfwater'a  not«. 

This  is  Hvnn'a  eiplaiutlim  [I.e.  'S«ep.  22G. 

p.  86  f.).  V-  82. 

V-  M.  'A.  n. 

•  Oretk  Tkinien  i.  p.  638. 
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■jrtaaf^v,  it  is  difficult  cot  to  believe  that  HeiacUtofi, 

when  be  wrote  this  sentence,  was  thinkiiig  of  Homer's 

.  del^htfal  picture  of  the  child  building  and  pulling  down 

:  sand  castles  on  the  shore-V.  Just  so,  perhaps,  the  Sternal 

;  Spirit  makes  and  unmakes  the  world. 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  some  of  these  passages  are 
difficult  to  explain  unless  on  the  hypothesis  that  Heraolitus, 
like  the  Stoics,  believed  in  the  periodic  dissolution  of  the 
world  by  Fire.  When  he  declares  the  present  cosmos 
to  be  uncreated,  and  therefore  by  implication  eternal, 
we  should  understand  what  he  aaya  in  the  light  of 
his  identification  of  the  cosmos  with  the  "ever-living 
Fire  " ;  *  so  that  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  d<^yT<a^, 
remains  eternal  \  for  if  it,  is  Fire  now,  it  will  certainly  be 
not  lees  Fire  when  the  ekpyrosit  has  arrived.  But  the 
main  reason  for  ascribing  this  doctrine  to  Heraolitus  is 
that  nearly  all  our  ancient  authorities  do  so,  in  particular 
the  Stoics,  who  are  not  in  the  least  hkely  to  have 
invented  the  doctrine  for  themselves,  and  can  hardly 
have  derived  it  from  any  other  source  but  Heraclitoa. 
It  h&e  been  ai^ed  that  the  periodical  triumph  of  Fire 
is  incompatible  with  the  statement  that  Fire  is  "  kindled 
and  extinguished  in  due  niei^ure,"  In  such  a  case  Fire 
clearly  takes  more  than  his  share,  and  we  should  expect 
the  ministers  of  Justice  to  "  find  him  out"  But,  accord- 
ing to  HeraclituB,  encroachments  of  the  elements  on  one 
another  are  always  possible,  provided  that,  as  Professor 
Burnet  says,  "  an  encroachment  in  one  direction  is 
compensated  by  a  subsequent  encroachment  in  the 
other." '  And  if  this  is  so,  why  should  not  Fire 
periodically  prevail  altogether,  so  long  as  its  undivided 
rule  is  preceded  or  followed  by  the  sole  dominion  of  one 
of   the   other  elements  ?     A    theory   of   this  sort  was 

■  H.  16.  802  ff.  3a  alao  Bemsja,  hioueir    iTgaes    strongly    kgftinst 

0<3.  Abh.  i.  [I.  G8.  sacribiDg   Uie   el^mtis    dootrine 

'     */t.  20.  to  Homditus. 

*t.e.  p.  102.     ProfesBOr  Burnet 
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apparentl}'  held  by  those  Stoics  who  asserted  that  the 
world  is  destroyed  at  certain  interralB  by  water  as  well 
aa  by  fiie ; '  and  Heraditus  may  have  looked  on  the  luii- 
Teraal  conflagration  itself  as  a  compensatory  encroachment 
on  the  part  of  Fire  for  the  previous  encroachment  on  the 
part  of  water,  which,  according  to  the  "  way  up  and  down," 
most  necessarily  precede  the  oniversal  confl^ratioo.* 
\  If  we  accept  this  view,  the  Godhead  in  Heraclitus  is 
the  creative  Power  or  Substance  which  at  definite 
intervals  evolves  itself  into  a  world,  and  in  course  of 
time  absorbs  all   things   again.     So  long  as  the  world 

'  enduree,  the  ceaseless  rotation  of  the  elements  is  always 
reproducing  in  detail  throughout  the  whole  domain  of 
nature  identically  the  process  by  which  the  world  as  a 
whole  is  created  and  destroyed.  The  universe  itself,  as 
well  as  each  individual  part  of  it,  must  traverse  the 

("upward  and  downward  road."  But  the  upward  and 
downward  road,  Keraclitus  insists,  ia  one  and  the  same 
(o£o?  Stwo  KOTO)  ^  kbX  mvTr\) ;  *  and  we  have  finally  to 
consider  the  Godhead  as  the  ultimate  harmony  transcend- 
ing this  and  every  other  opposition. 

To  HeraclituB,  the  world  ia  one  gigantic  battle-field  of 
adverse  powers  for  ever  waging  internecine  fend.  "  Thou 
shonldest  know,"  he  says,  "  that  war  is  imiversal " ; 
"  everything  happens  through  strife " ;  "  war  is  the 
father  of  all  and  the  king  of  all."*  Homer  is  to  be 
censured  for  praying  that  Strife  might  perish  from  among 
Gods  and  men ;  for  without  it  the  univerHC  would  pass 

,  away.*  The  doctrine  of  flux — rroi'Ta  p& — is  only  another 
way  of  expressing  this  imiversal  warfara  Nowhere 
is  there  anything  that  abides :  the  world  is  one  vast 
aea  of  never-ending  motion.  "  The  Sun  is  new  every 
day."  "     "  Into  the  same  river  you  cannot  step  twice." ' 

t  See  PtM-soD  on  aeantbe*,  /r.  *fT.  62,  40,  44. 

24.  V-  43>  "id  BjwaUr  ad  loe. 

*clfr.  23,  p.  228,  iboTe.  *fT.  82. 

*fr.  S9.  '  sp.  PI.  Cmt.  402  A, 
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The  influenofl  of  this  doctrine  may  be  traced  ia  most 
of  the  great  thinkers  of  antiquity  after  Heraditus  \  and 
to  the  popular  imagination  it  appealed  much  mora  than 
any  other  part  of  his  philosophy.  It  ia  the  earliest 
philosophical  doctrine  which  had  the  honour  to  be 
parodied  upon  the  comic  staga'     In  Heraclitus  himsolf, 

ll  however,  the  last  word  is  not  multiplicity  or  discord,  bnt 
unity  and  harmony.  A  noteworthy  passage  of  Philo 
represents  the  unity  of  oppoaites  as  the  comer-stone  of 
Heracliteanism.  "  That  which  is  made  up  of  both  the 
oppoaites  is  one,  and  when  this  one  is  dissected  the 
opposites  are  brought  to  light.  Is  not  this  what  the 
Greeks  say  their  great  and  celebrated  Heraclitus  put  in 
the  front  of  his  philosophy  as  its  sum  and  substance,  and 
boasted  of  as  a  new  discovery."  *  Opposites,  says  Professor 
Burnet,  are  in  Heraclitus  nothing  but  "  the  two  faces  of 
the  fire  which  is  the  thought  that  rules  the  world."' 
This,  then,  would  seem  to  be  the  revelation  of  which 
Heraclitus  considered  himself  the  prophet;  and  he 
virtually  announces  it  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his 
book — "  having  hearkened  not  to  me,  but  to  the  Logot, 
it  is  wise  to  confess  that  ail  (kings  an  one."  "The 
hidden  harmony,"  he  says,  "is  belter  than. the  visible.  1? 
Men  do  not  perceive  this  harmony,  and  hence  they  go 
astray.  "  They  do  not  understand  how  that  which  is 
discordant  is  concordant  with  itself :  as  with  the  bow  and 
'  the  lyre,  so  with  the  world ;  it  ia  the  tension  of  opposing 
forces  that  makes  the  structure  ona"  '     "  Oppraition,"  we 

.  are  told,  "  is  cooperation  "  (to  avrl^ow  m/i^pei) :  "  the 
fairest  harmony  results  from  differences " :  "  were  there 
no  higher  and  lower  notes  in  music,  there  could  be  no 

'  EpichtnuQ*,   /r.     170.    12-lS  *  I.e.  p.  MB. 

Kaibel.     3ee  ths  extremely  inter-  'fr,  47. 

esting  diiciuaion  in  Bernajs^  Oes.  */r.  45  (Ktclitig  raUrrarot) ;  cf. 

Abh.  i.  p.  109  IT.  60. 

•  Quit  rer.  rfiii.  haer,  43  (quoted 
by  By  water  00 /r.  2). 
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'  harmony  at  all" '  The  interchange  of  opposites  with 
'  one  another  is  iteelf  a  proof  that  they  are  odIj  diBerent 
manifestatioiu  of  the  aame  thing.*  The  gist  of  the 
whole  matter  is  oontoined  in  the  sentence :  "  Join  tc^tber 
that  which  is  whole  and  that  which  is  not  whole,  that 
which  (^rees  and  tiiat  which  disagrees,  the  concordant 
and  the  discordant:  fnym.  all  comes  one  and  from  one 
comet  all  {ix  iravrow  8c  teal  i^  evos  irdvTa).'  Now  what 
,  is  this  One  which  is  at  the  same  time  many  ?  What 
lis  tiuB  Sarmony  which  comprehends  all  opposites ? 
iHeraclitus  himself  giyea  the  answer  clearly  in  two  of 
the  fragments  ahready  quotod.  "  It  is  Ood  who  is  day 
land  night,  winter  and  summer,  war  and  peace,  satiety 
Iwid  hungerJ**  "To  Gfod  all  things  are  beautiful  anJ 
^>od  and  ri^t ;  but  men  consider  some  things  wrong, 
and  others  right."'  In  his  IrUeUectuaX  System  of  the 
Univerte,  Cndworth  speaks  of  God  as  "  reconciling  all  the 
Variety  and  Contrariety  of  things  in  the  Universe  into 
One  most  Admirable  and  Lovely  Harmony." '  This  is 
precisely  what  is  involved  in  Heraclitus'  view  of  the 
Godhead. 

To  sum  up.  In  Heraclitus  the  three  conceptions,  Logot, 
Fire,  and  God.  are  fundamentally  the  same.  Segarded 
as  the  Logos,  God  is  the  omnipresent  Wisdom  by  which 
all  things  are  steered;  regarded  in  his  physical  or 
material  aspect,  that  is  to  say,  as  Fire,  he  is  the  substance 
which  creates,  sustains,  and  in  the  end  perhaps  reabsorbs 
into  himself  the  world ;  and  in  both  of  these  aspects  at 
once,  be  ie  the  ever-changing  and  yet  for  ever  changeless 
unity  in  which  all  multiplicity  inheres,  ex  irdmaiy  tv 
xai  i^  eros  irdirra — "  the  One  is  All  and  the  All  is  one." 
It  ia  usual  to  call  Heraclitus  a  pantheist ;  and  so,  no 
doubt,  he  was.     But  pantheism  is  a  notoriously  elastic 

'/r.  46,  43.  *  Od  the  mMniiig  of  *6pot  and 

*/p.  78,  p^  237,  lieloir.  Xi^  see  tbove,  p.  229. 

*/r.  6fc  «/r,  81. 

•  p.  207. 
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word ;  and  the  pantheism  of  Heraclitua  is  altogether 
different  from  that  of  Xenopbanea  The  World-God  of 
Xenopbanes  we  saw  to  have  been  a  wholly  unmoved 
and  ondifferentiated  Ona  To  Heiachtua,  on  the  other 
hand,  multiplicity  and  motion  are  esseotial  to  the  very 
idea  of  the  Unity  which  he  identifies  with  God.  The 
consequence  is  that  bis  pantheism  is  everywhere  full  of 
life  and  animation ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  kin<i  of  panzoism.  He 
is  said  to  have  declared  that  "  all  things  are  full  of  souls, 
and  spirits  "  (Saifiovet).^  In  the  theology  of  Heraclitus 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  diviruty  that  belongs  to  the 
eternal  being  is  distributed  among  the  kaleidoscopic  suc- 
cession of  ever-fieeting  forms  in  which  that  being  reveals 
itself  to  our  senses.  Ancient  Greek  pantheism  frequently 
contrived  to  make  room  for  the  Gods  of  the  popular 
religion  by  regarding  them  as  different  aspects  of  the 
World-God ;  but  the  multiplicity  in  unity,  which  is  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  HeracUteanism,  seems  not 
only  to  sanction,  but  to  necessitate  a  plurality  of  potencies, 
each  of  which  is  only  a  passing  form  of  the  eternal  One. 
Some  such  doctrine  is  apparently  contained  in  the  obscure 
and  much  debated  sentence :  "  God  is  .  .  .  changed,  just 
as  fire,  when  mingled  with  different  kinds  of  incense,  is 
named  according  to  the  fiavour  of  each."'  It  was  a 
favourite  theory  of  the  Stoics  that  nuviina  sutU  nomina : 
God  is  called  by  various  names  according  to  the  different 
kinds  of  matter  through  which  he  passes.  The  fn^ment 
just  quoted  makes  it  probable  that  here,  as  elsewhere. 
Stoicism  was  indebted  to  Heraclitus. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  as  it 
appears  in  the  philosophy  of  its  founder.  It  remains  to 
consider  the  ethical  and  eschatological  ideas  to  which 
HeracUtus  giv'es  expression  in  the  surVlTing'tragments  of 
his  book.     The  theoretical  basis  of  Herachtean  ethics  is 

'  Diog.  I*ert.  ii.  7  ;  cf,  p.  185,  V-  30.  P-  226,  above. 
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'  the  doctrine  that  man's  soul  is  naturally  one  with  the  uni- 
versal  Logm.  The  Logos^  we  have  Been,  is  the  divine  Fire ; 
and  in  the  human  aoul,  to  quote  the  words  of  Zeller, "  the 
divine  Fire  has  preserved  itself  in  its  pnrer  form.  .  .  . 
The  purer  this  Fire,  the  more  perfect  the  soul" '  Seztus 
Empiricua,  in  the  pasa^e  already  quoted,*  brings  out 
very  clearly  the  connexion  between  the  human  and  the 
divine  reason  ;  and  it  is  stiU  more  definitely  affirmed  in 
a  remarkable  couplet  attributed  to  Epicharmus,  though 
in  reality  dating  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  ac. 
"  Man  tus  reason,  and  so  too  has  God ;  but  man's  reason 
is  derived  from  the  divine."'  The  famous  saying  of 
Heiaclitus,  ^^09  &v6pa»r^  Salfiav,  often  supposed  to 
mean  "  man's  character  is  his  fat«,"  is  probably  an  asser- 
tion of  the  divinity  of  the  soul ;  *  and  that  which  makes 
the  soul  divine  is  just  its  unity  with  the  Zoffoa.  In 
action,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  thought  and  word,  our  aim 
should  be  to  recognise  and  fulfil  this  unity.  Most  men 
*  ^ore  it  altogether,  and  follow  an  imaginary  wisdom  of 
their  own.^  In  a  word,  our  duty  is  to  follow  the  uni- 
versal :  Set  f7re<r$ai  r^S  fw^.* 

It  is  possible,  perhaps,  to  form  a  rough  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  Heraclitus  may  have  applied  this  principle 
in  detail  We  have  frequently  seen  that  the  admini- 
BtratioD  of  the  Logos  throughout  the  world  is  always 
according  to  measure  or  law.  The  ever-living  Fire  is 
kindled  and  extinguished  in  due  measure ;  and  the  Sun 
may  not  exceed  his  measures.  The  same  principle, 
Heraclitus  holds,  should  rule  among  mankind  both  in 
private  and  in  public  life.  "  HyhrU " — that  is,  the 
violation  of  measure, — "  must  be  extinguished  more  than 

'  /.(.  p.  70*  f.  for  Sai^r,  ft.  97.    PluUrch  nnder- 

*  3<a  p.  223.  itood  tba  words  ia  thin  seixe ;  we 

'  DieU'  i.  p.  98,  |  67.     Thii  is  Bywiter  odL  lot. 

perhaps    the    oldest    r«reteiice    in  '/r.  92. 

tiraek  litentnre  to  HnwUtas'  dou-  •  See  p.   219.      Cf.  tbe  Pjlhi- 

tiiDe  or  the  £0901.  goreau  precept  "  Mion  Cod." 

*/r.  121.    ForJ>««or./r.  Bfi.eiid 
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a  conBi^ratioD." '  Human  laws  are  nourished  by  the 
law  divinfl  ;  and  hence  "  the  people  Bbould  fight  for  the 
law  as  for  a  tower."  *  But  the  Logos  does  not  merely  set 
the  example  of  moderation  and  law-abidingneBS :  it  is  also 
in  itself  a  harmony,  and  what  is  more,  a  harmony  that 
results  from  diaconi  From  this  point  of  view,  we  may 
perhaps  be  8a}sl,  to . "  foUow  -4he  universal "  when  we 
recognise  that  pain  and  evil  afe  1iie  necessary  and 
inseparable  concomitants  of  good  in  human  life :  #  state 
of  mind  productive  of  patience  and  resignation.  "It  is 
not  good  for  men  to  get  all  that  they  desire.  Sickness 
makes  health  pleasant  and  good,  hunger  satiety,  weariness 
rest"'  HeradituB  would  have  agreed  with  the  words  of 
Browning — 

"Tjpe  needs  antitype : 

A^  night  needs  d&y,  as  aliine  needs  shade,  bo  good 

Needs  evil :  bow  were  pity  understood 

Unless  by  pain  1"* 

We  are  to  remember  that  from  the  highest  standpoint 
there  is  nothing  but  order  and  beauty.  "  To  God  all 
things  are  beautiful  and  good  and  right " :  "  God  accom- 
phshes  all  things  with  a  view  to  the  harmony  of  the 
whole."  I  have  already  pointed  out  how  this  profoundly 
religions  sentiment  ia  illustrated  by  the  drama  of 
Sophocles;  but  the  highest  expression  of  it  in  Greek 
literature  is  the  Hymn  to  Zeus  which  Cleanthes  composed 
under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heraclitus'  book. 

"Nay,  but  thou  knoweat  to  make  crooked  atraight; 
Chaoe  to  tbee  is  order :  in  thine  eyes 
The  unloved  is  lovely,  who  didst  barmoniee 
Things  evil  with  things  good,  that  there  should  be 
One  Word  through  all  things  everlastingly.'" 
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Nothing  could  be  more  characteristically  Heraclitean  than 
these  lines.  But  perhaps  the  chief  sigoiGcaDce  of 
Heiaclitua'  exhortation  to  "  follow  the  universal "  lies  in 
the  protest  which  it  makes  against  individaalism  of  every 
kind.  In  the  words  of  Alois  Patin, "  there  is  no  such 
tiling  as  a  permanent  tgo  in  Heraclitus.  The  human  sonl, 
aa  a  portion  of  the  one  rational  life,  without  any 
independent  existence  of  ita  own,  is  exposed  to  the 
universal  process  of  change.  And  thus  it  appears  as  if 
Heraclitus,  with  his  characteristic  tendency  to  express  a 
variety  of  meanings  by  a  sii^le  word,  desired  to  indicate 
the  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  himself  and  all 
other  teachers,  the  entire  idiosyncrasy  of  his  doctrine,  in 
other  words,  his  denial  of  the  eye,  by  the  very  words  with 
which  he  begins  his  book :  '  Listen  not  unto  me,  but  to 
the  Logos:  o6k  4f*tv,  a\X^  rov  \6r/ov."'^ 

The  eschatolc^cal  fr^ments  of  Heraclitus  are,  if  any- 
thing, more  obscure  than  the  others,  and  have  been  inter- 
preted in  an  infinite  variety  of  way&'  "  Like  a  light  in 
the  night-season,"  Heraclitus  says,  "  man  is  kindled  and 
extinguished." '  Several  of  the  fragments  seem,  never- 
theless, to  imply  that  the  soul  still  exists  after  death ;  and 
of  these  the  majority  have  a  prima  /aeU  connexion  with 
OrphisDL  "  The  living  and  the  dead,  the  waking  and  the 
sleeping,  the  young  and  the  old  are  the  same ;  for  the  latter 
when  they  have  chained  are  the  former,  and  the  former 
when  they  have  changed  are  the  latter."  *  This  is  the  view 
which  Plato  afterwards  developed  in  his  so-called  cyclical 
proof  of  immortality ; '  and  one  of  the  ana](^e8  on  which 
Plato  relies,  that  of  sleeping  and  waking,  is  apparently 
suggested  by  Heraclitus.  The  theory  that  the  living  are 
bom  from  Uie  dead  Plato  describes  as  an  old-world  story 

>  i.e.  p.  100.  'A.  77. 

*8oroeof  th<  diBeraut  interpreU-  '/r.  7S. 

tioii>ftraeuiimerat«db;Scluirw,i>u!         ■  Fhaed.  71  C  fll 
AUI.  d.  BtToJaH  von  Sphenti,  abi. 
(1002)  p.  109  ff. 
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(iraXato?  Xorfw)^  a  pbntse  by  which  he  sometimea  refers 
to  the  Orphic  doctrinee ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the 
theory  is  Orphic.*  The  curiooa  statement  about  souls 
retaining  the  sense  of  smell  in  Hades '  probably  comes 
from  the  eame  sonrce.  According  to  Plato,  some 
pleasures  are  "  pure,"  and  others  "  impure,"  Most  of  the 
bodily  pleasures,  he  muntains,  are  impure,  but  the 
pleasures  of  smell  belong  to  the  other  class.  Kow  we 
have  seen  that  "  purity  "  and  "  impurity  "  are  character- 
istically  Orphic  ideas ;  and  I  have  elsewhere  conjectured  * 
that  Plato's  whole  theory  of  pure  and  impure  pleasures 
is  suggested  by  the  Orphic  belief  that  whatever  is  con- 
taminated by  the  body  ia  impure.  If  this  is  so,  the 
reason  why  "  aoula  smell  in  Hades  "  is  because  they  are 
no  longer  imprisoned  in  the  body.  Pure  souls  may  be 
expected  to  enjoy  pure  pleasures.  Another  fr^ment 
seems  to  connect  the  final  conQagration  with  the  Orphic 
doctrine  of  a  judgment  hereafter.'  In  the  enigmatical 
saying,  "  immortal  mortals,  mortal  immortals,  living  the 
immortals'  death,  and  dying  the  immortals'  lite,"'  we 
may  recognise,  perhaps,  the  familiar  conception  of  the 
body  as  the  sepulchre  of  the  souL  Some  of  the  ancients, 
at  least,  understood  the  fragment  in  this  sense ;  for  it  is 
thus  paraphrased  by  Sextus :  "  Both  living  and  dying  are 
present  in  our  life  and  in  our  death ;  for  when  we  live, 
our  Bouls  are  dead  and  buried  in  us,  and  when  we  die, 
our  bouIb  revive  and  live."  ^  There  remains  the  prediction 
that  certain  of  those  who  have  died  will  arise  again  to 
be  "  guardians  of  the  quick  and  the  dead."  ^  Hippolytus, 
more  sua,  sees  in  this  an  obvious  reference  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  bodily  resurrection ;  but  Heraditus  is  no  doubt 
thinking  of  the  departed  spirits  of  the  golden  age  who  are 
said  by  HesLod  to  keep  watch  over  mortal  men.     Accord- 

'  Pkaed.  70  C.  'ft.  28  ;  cf.  perli»i»  118,  122. 

'  See  p.  lOa.  '/r.  87. 

'  fr.  88.  '  Fyrrh.  iii.  230,   Ct.fr.  77  Diela. 

•      *  Plato,  Sep.  ii.  584  B  n.  »fr.  123. 
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ing  to  Profeseot  Diels.  however,  there  is  also  an  aUneion 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Orphic  mysteriea^ 

If  these  figments  express  what  HeracUtus  bunself 
believed,  and  not  rather  certain  views  which  he  is 
combating,'  we  must  allow,  I  think,  that  his  eschato- 
l(^Loal  beliefs  can  hardly  he  reconciled  with  the  rest  of 
his  philosophy.  To  the  recurrent  cycle  of  life  and  death 
a  certain  analogy  might  possibly  be  fomid  in  the  life- 
history  of  the  world,  alternating  between  the  evolution 
of  things  from  fire  and  their  resolution  into  fire  f^ain. 
But  for  the  doctrine  of  individual  immortality,  there  is  no 
room  in  Heraolitus,  seeing  that  he  virtually  denies  the 
persistence  of  the  individual  even  during  life.  Nor  do 
we  find  any  other  indicaticms  throughout  the  fragments 
of  sympathy  with  Orphism.  On  the  contrary,  HeracUtus 
speaks  with  contempt  of  "  night-roamera,  nu^ians, 
bacchanals,  wine-vat  priestessee  and  initiates,"  and  declares 
that  "  men  are  sacril^onsly  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
that  prevail  among  tbem."  *  But  in  any  case,  whether 
HeracUtus  believed  in  immortality  or  not,  his  importance 
in  the  history  of  i-ehgion  depends  entirely  on  his  doctrine 
of  the  I^os.  In  Heraclitus  the  Logot,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  Qod,  and  identical  with  the  ever-living  Fire  which  is 
the  world.  By  the  Stoics  the  Heraclitean  concept  ol 
Logw  was  further  elaborated,  but  the  elements  of 
pantheism  and  materialism  still  remained.  From  the 
Stoics  the  doctrine  passed  to  Fhilo,  who  under  Platonic 
influence  dearly  separatee  the  Logos  from  the  supreme 
Qod,  letting  pantheism  give  place  to  theisnL  At  the 
same  time  the  lagcx  is  frequently  personified  and  de- 
scribed in  terms  which,  aa  Mr.  Purves  remarks,  "  often 
bear  striking  resemblance  to  New  Testament  descriptions 
of  Christ." '     To  quote  a  few  among  many  such  charao- 

>  Hsrald.  p.  16  «.  •  Dili.  ^llieSiMe,  art.  "  Logn," 

»  Cf.  P«tin,  l.e.  p.  18  IT.  p.  l^l.'i''. 

•/r.  121,  126.     Cr.  The  WMma 
t^Selommt  12.  4  ;  14.  23.  • 
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terisations,  the  Logot,  in  Fbilo,  is  the  Divine  Word,  the 
fir&t-bom  son  of  God,  the  image  of  Grod,  God's  vice- 
gerent  in  the  world,  his  prophet  and  interpreter,  the 
high-priest  who  intercedes  with  God  for  the  whole  world, 
the  intermediary  between  God  and  man,  himself  partak- 
ing at  once  of  the  nature  of  both.^  Then  came  the  great 
and  decisive  step,  for  which  the  teaching  of  poet- 
Arietotelian  philosophy  in  Greece  bad  itself  prepared 
the  way,  by  its  ever-increasing  disposition  to  personify 
the  ethical  ideal  The  link  between  Greek  philosophy 
and  Christian  thought  was  once  for  all  eatabliahed  by 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  when  he  proclaimed  that 
the  Logos  had  become  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ  o  Xoyov 
<fi^i  iyevero  xal  iaK^imaev  iv  ^fuv :  "  the  Word 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  *  In  bis  lectures  on 
Christian  mysticism,  Mr.  Inge,  on  the  strength  of  a 
posB^e  of  Amelius  quoted  in  Eosebius,'  hazards  the 
suggestion  that  "  the  apostle,  writing  at  Epbeeus,"  de- 
liberately refers  in  his  prologue  to  the  "lofty  doctrine 
of  the  great  Epheaian  idealist."  *  We  can  haidly  make 
sure  of  this ;  but  at  all  events  it  is  Heraclitus'  doctrine 
of  the  Zoffos  which  made  him  be  counted  among  the 
"  Christians  before  Christ"  "  They  who  have  lived 
in  company  with  Zogoa  (jier^  \6yov),"  says  Justin 
Martyr,  "  are  Christians,  even  if  they  were  accounted 
atheists.  And  such,  among  the  Greeks,  were  Socratee 
and  Heraclitus."' 

'  Heinze,  l.e.  pp.  201-207,  *  p.  47  n.    Cf.  Nordeu,  Jntiit 

*  St.  John  i.  14.  XuiutpnMa  it  p.  478. 

»iV«ji.  Sv.  xLi9.  '  Apol.  i.  46. 
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LECTURE  XII 

FROM  PARMENIDES  TO  ANAXAGORAS 

Pabhenides  of  Elea  is  the  first  of  the  philosophers  whom 
we  have  to  discuss  to-day.  According  to  what  appears 
to  be  the  trustworthy  evidence  of  Plato,  he  lived  from 
about  615  to  449  B.a  or  later.'  By  the  ancients  he 
was  said  to  have  heen  the  Hiapipln  »?  ypnnphanoH ;  and 
his  philosophy  is  most  readily  understood  as  a  meta- 
physical development  of  Xenophanes'  doctrine,  of,  (he  one 
God,  who  is  the  world. 

The  poem  in  which  Parmenides  unfolds  his  theory  of 
nature  falls  into  two  divisions,  the  former  of  which  he 
calls  the  "  trustworthy  discourse,  the  thought  about  trutl;,"' 
whereas  the  latter  is  a  "  wholly  antrustworthv  road."  ■ 
containing  the  "  opinions  of  mortals,  wherein  is  no  true 
belief."  *  Historians  of  philosophy  are  far  from  agreed  aa 
to  the  value  which  Parmenides  himself  attached  to  his 
"  Way  of  Opinion " ;  but  in  the  face  of  such  emphatic 
statements  it  seems  impossible  to  regard  it  as  other- 
wise than  illusory  and  false,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  motive  in  building  a  house  upon  the  sands.  "  From 
this  point  onwards,"  he  says,  when  about  to  pass  to 
the  second  section  of  his  poem,  "  learn  the  opinions 
of  mortals,  and  give  ear  to  the  deceptive  array  of  my 
versee."' 

The    so-called    "  Philosophy    of     Opinion,"    in    which 


•-.Ji. 


Sea  tha  dUeiudoD  in  Boroet,  '/r.  4.  t  (leading  raramf/a). 

-    ""  '/r.  1.30;  cf.  8.  61  f. 
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Paimetitdes  traced  the  origin  of  things  to  Light  and 
BarkneBs,  waa  by  no  means  destitute  of  theol(^cal  con- 
ceptions. We  read  of  a  Goddess  or  Daemon  throned  in 
the  centre  of  the  world  and  "  steering  the  course  of  all " 
— SaCfMiv  tj  vdvra  Kv^epva}  This  Daemon,  whom 
Farmenides  called  variously  "  Jastice,"  "  NecesBity,"  and 
the  "  Eey-bearer,"  is  the  mother  of  Eroa,  the  oldest  of 
the  Qods,  and  "  sends  souls  at  one  time  ont  of  the  visible 
into  the  invisible,  and  at  another  time  back  t^in  from 
the  invisible  into  the  visible."  *  It  is  obvious  that  we  are 
here  ou  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  ground ;  and  indeed  one 
of  the  theories  about  the  second  part  of  Farmenides'  poem 
is  that  it  is  "  nothing  but  a  summary  of  contemporary' 
Pythagorean  cosmoli^y."  '  However  this  may  be,  if  we 
would  onderstand  what  Farmenides  himself  believed,  we 
must  "  restrain  our  thoughts  from  this  way  of  inquiry,"  * 
considering  only  the  path  of  Knowledge,  which  alone  can 
guide  us  to  the  Truth. 

According  to  the  "  Way  of  Truth,"  the  belief  in 
generation,  multiplicity,  and  change  is  but  a  delusive 
road  on  which  "  mortals  that  know  nothing  wander  to 
and  fro,  facing  both  ways  at  once;  for  utter  helpless- 
ness du'ects  the  wandering  thought  in  their  breaate : 
deaf  at  once  and  blind,  they  are  swept  along  in  stupe- 
fied bewilderment,  undiscriminating  tribes  who  think 
that '  to  be '  and  '  not  to  be '  are  the  same  and  not  the 
same,  and  that  everything  returns  upon  itself "  {iravratv 
Si  •jraXipTpoirov  itm  k^v$o<s)?  In  such  vigorous 
langiif^e  does  Farmenides  denounce  the  Heracliteau 
doctrine  of  the  "  upward  and  downward  path  "  on  which 
all  things  are  for  ever  travelling.  In  the  view  of 
Farmenides,  that  which  he  calls  "  not-beii^ "  is  not,  for 
it  can  neither  be  thought  nor  named ;  generation  and 

'A-  12.  3.  '  Boni«t,  I.e.  p.  187. 

'Dials*  I  p.  111.  §37  (cf./r.  1.  V-  1-33. 

14  i  10.  e)  ;  »l8o/.-.  13.  V-  8-  *  ff-  (li»»diujt  ^Xiforrai)- 
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destruction,  movement   and   channfe,  are  empty  worda; 
reality  there  is  none  but  Being.^ 

Bciixig,  according  to  Farmenides,  is  a  single  uncreated 
and  imperishable  whole,  immovable  and  changeless.  It 
never  waa  nor  ahall^Jje,  but  only^Js^  Farmenides' 
further  apeeifications  of  the  concept  show  that  he 
regarded  Being  aa  a  material  Bubstance.  He  declares 
it  to  be  continuous  and  indivisible ;  for  it  is  uniform 
throughout,  and  Uiere  is  no  more  of  it  in  one  part 
than  in  another,  but  everything  is  full  of  it,  and  Beii^ 
is  everywhere  in  contact  with  itself.  It  is,  moreover, 
finite  and  not  infinite,  equally  poised  from  the  centre  ^ 
on  every  aide,  resembling  the  mass  of  a  well-rounded 
aphera'  Several  of  these  characterisations  appear  to 
have  been  su^ested  by  Xenophanes'  description  of  the 
World-god,  "  ever  abiding  in  the  same  place  and  moving 
not  at  all";  hut  it  is  important  to  observe  that  Far- 
menides nowhere  assigns  to  Being  any  kind  of  peyohical 
attribute  or  function.  Compared  with  the  World-god 
of  Xenophanes,  "  all-eye,  all-mind,  all-hearing,"  the  B^g 
of  Farmenides  appears  to  be  only  a  "  motionless  corporeal 
plenum."  It  has  consequently  been  held  that,  so  far 
from  being  the  "  father  of  idealism,"  I'armenides  may 
more  truly  be  called  the  "  father  of  materialism,"  since 
"  all  materialism  depends  upon  his  view  of  reality."  * 
At  the  same  time,  though  the  reality  in  which  he 
believes  is  clearly  something  material,  it  is  not  appre- 
hended by  the  senses,  hut  only  by  thought;*  it  is  the 
changeless  unity  which  is  hidden  from  ns  by  the  de- 
ceptive appearance  of  plurality  and  change.  To  this 
extent  the  philosophy  of  Farmenides  has  affinities  with 
idealism ;  nor  would  Flato  have  venerated  him  so  h^hly 
if  he  had  lieen  a  materialist  in  the  same  sense  as,  for 

>/'•  *■  sff. ;  8. 8  r..  38  IT. 
'/r.  8.  3  IT. 
*/t.  2 ;  8.  22-4B. 
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example,  Detnooritue.  For  the  student  of  theo]<^cal 
ideas,  however,  Fannenidea  and  his  successors  in  the 
£leatic  school  are  of  little  or  no  importance.  The  con- 
cept of  God  disappears  for  them  in  that  of  Being. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  we  have  HerachtuB  and 
his  followers,  who  emphatically  assert  that  the  real  is 
always  changing ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Parmenides 
proclaims  with  not  less  vehemence  that  the  real  is  always 
immutably  the  sama  This  is  the  fundamental  antithesis 
of  pre-Empedoclean  philosophy  in  Greece ;  and  almost 
every  philosophical  system  after  Parmenides  may  be 
r^arded  as  an  endeavour  to  adjust  or  reconcile  the  two 
opposing  points  of  view.  The  solution  that  first  recom- 
mended itself  to  Greek  thinkers  may  be  thus  expressed. 
They  agree  with  Parmenides  that  Being,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  is  necessarily  uncreated,  indestructible, 
and  changeless ;  and  they  explain  Becomii^  as  the 
combination  and  separation  of  those  eternal  and  change- 
less elements  which  they  identify  with  Being.  There  is 
no  creation  out  of  nothing,  and  no  dissolution  into 
nothing:  the  elements  merely  unite  and  fall  asunder. 
In  the  words  of  Empedocles,  whom  we  now  proceed  to 
consider,  nothing  is  bom  or  dies ;  "  mingling  and  separa- 
tion of  the  mingled — that  is  all ;  birth  is  bnt  a  name 
men  give  to  these."  • 

Empedocles,  of  Acr^aa  in  Sicily,  was  bom  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  reputation  he  enjoyed 
during  his  lifetime,  or  upon  the  manifold  l^nds  that 
were  afterwards  associated  with  his  name;  nor  are  we 
concerned  with  the  details  of  his  physical  doctrine, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  his  theology. 
According  to  Empedocles,  the  four  "  roots "  of  the 
Universe  are  Fire,  Air  (or,  as  he  generally  calls  it, 
Aether),  Water,  and  Earth.^      These  elements  are  on* 

'/y.  8;  ot  11,  12.  'fr.t. 
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created,  imperisliable,  and  in  themselves  unmoved ;  Bp 
that,  if  they  are  to  combine  and  form  a  cosmos,  it  can 
only  be  by  the  operation  of  some  moving  power  distinct 
and  separate  from  themselves.  As  soon  as  philosophy 
abandoned  the  standpoint  of  monism,  a  distinotion 
between  the  v^'  oS  and  the  i^  ov,  the  efficient  and  the 
material  cause,  became  inevitable ;  and  Gmpedocles  is 
the  first  of  the  Grreek  philosophers  in  whom  this  distinc- 
tionv  so  important  in  the  history  of  theological  as  well 
as  of  philosophical  thoi^ht,  b^ns  to  appear.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  elements  not  only  unite  with  one 
another  in  so-called  birth  or  generation,  but  also  fall 
asunder  in  "  death,"  Empedoolee  is  not  content  with  a 
single  moving  cause.  Two  causes,  he  believes,  are 
necessary,  the  one  to  account  for  the  oombination,  and 
Che  other  to  account  for  the  separation  of  the  elements. 
To  suppose  that  one  and  the  same  agent  performs  both 
functions  would  be  to  sacrifice  its  uniformity  and  chai^e- 
lessnees,  and  therefore  its  reality  or  being  \  tor  changeless- 
nesB,  as  Parmenides  had  taught,  is  an  essential  attribute 
of  that  which  is.  The  power  that  combines  the  elements 
into  things  Empedocles  calls  "  Love  "  or  "  Friendship  " ; 
the  opposite  or  disintegrating  power  he  designates  by 
the  name  of  "  Strife "  or  "  Hatred."  These  two  rival 
forces  contend  with  one  another  throughout  the  whole 
of  nature.  "At  one  time,"  says  Empedocles,  "all  the 
members  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  body  are  united 
through  Love,  and  then  life's  bloom  is  at  its  he^^ht ; 
at  another,  severed  by  hateful  strife,  they  wander  apart 
by  themselves,  where  the  waves  of  life  are  breaking" 
{vtpl  ^fuvi  filoto).  "  It  is  the  same  with  sbrubs,  with 
fishes  in  their  watery  halls,  with  wild  beasts  that  couch 
in  the  mountains,  and  with  birds  that  move  on  wing." ' 
Love  and  Strife  are  of  course  eternal,  like  the  elements 
which  they  move ;  so  that  Empedocles  in  reality  affirms 
'/r.  20. 
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the  existence  of  six  uncreated  principles,  Fire,  Air, 
Water,  and  Eartib,  together  with  Love  and  Hatred.'  In 
his  own  words,  "  these  and  these  only  are ;  but,  nmning 
through  each  other,  tbey  appear  as  different  things  at 
difTereut  times,  althoi^b  tbey  are  always  the  same."  ' 

The  phenomena  which  we  call  birth  and  death, 
generation  and  deetraction,  are  therefore,  according  to 
Empedocles,  nothing  but  the  union  and  separation  of  fire, 
air,  water,  and  earth  under  the  action  respectively  of  ■ 
Love  and  of  Hatred.  He  believes,  further,  that  each  of 
these  two  powers  alternately  prevails  over  the  other. 
The  life  of  the  world,  as  imagined  by  Empedocles, 
follows  a  circular  course,  in  which  there  are  four  well- 
marked  stages.  In  the  circle  ABCD,  the  point  A  may 
be  taken  to  represent  the  period  when  the  foor  elements, 
t<^etber  with  Love,  are  mingled  in  one  indistinguidiable 


A=Period  of  Unity.        AC=Traiiaition  to  Period  of  Separation. 
C= Period  of  Separation.     CAsTraiuitioa  to  Period  of  Unity. 

whole,  which  Empedocles  calls  the  Sphere.  "  Therein 
are  distinguished  neither  the  Sun's  swift  limbs,  nor  yet 
the  shaggy  strength  of  Earth,  nor  the  Sea;  so  firmly 
bound  in  Harmony's   close  canopy  stands   the  rounded 

»  Arist  dtaen.tt  Corr.  i.  1,  5H«  *fr.  17.  34  f.  ;  ct  21.  18  f.  ;  M. 
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Sphere,  rejoicing  in  exultant  loneliness."  *  While  the 
elementB  are  so  completely  blended,  there  can  be  do 
individual  exiatencee  of  any  kind ;  nothing  but  the 
solitary  all-embracing  One.  It  is  in  this  period  that 
Love  holds  undisputed  away,  the  rival  .principle  being 
temporarily  subdued.  But  in  due  time  Hatred  waxes 
strong  again  "  within  the  limbs  of  the  Sphere," '  and  a 
Btru^le  ensues,  in  the  course  of  which  Strife  gradually 
gains  the  upper  hand.  A  tremor  ran  through  the  mighty 
mass — "all  the  limbs  of  the  God,"  Empedocles  says, 
"  quaked  in  succession  " ; '  and  then  the  elements  began 
to  separate.  For  a  time  Love  is  still  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  keep  the  disintegration  within  limita  The  result 
of  the  conflict  between  Harmony  and  Strife  is  in  the 
first  instance  to  create  the  cosmos ;  and  when  the  point 
B  is  reached,  the  tiattle  is  apparently  a  drawn  one,  and 
the  Universe  in  its  prime.  At  thie  stage  dissolution  and 
decay  set  in :  Hatred  encroaches  more  and  more  upon 
Love,  until  at  the  point  C  the  separation  of  the  elements 
is  complete,  and  Love  in  turn  has  yielded  the  sceptre 
to  her  rival.  Here,  f^in,  all  individual  existence 
ceases;  for  the  elements  refuse  to  combine.  In  the 
return  journey  from  C  to  A  the  process  is  reversed,  Love 
gaining  upon  Strife  until  unity  is  once  more  reached 
in  the  Sphere.  Such,  according  to  Empedocles,  is  the 
history  of  the  universe,  and  it  repeats  iteelf  at  intervals 
throughout  eternity.  Love  and  Hatred,  he  says,  "  were 
aforetime  and  shall  be  hereafter ;  nor  ever,  I  think,  shall 
infinite  time  be  emptied  of  those  twain.  They  prevail 
alternately  as  the  circle  comes  round,  disappearing  before 
each  other,  and  waxing  again  in  their  appointed 
turn."  * 

In  this  rapid  sketch  of  Empedoclee'  physical  theory  I 

•^.27[iwding»-*piYi|Wr).    The  */r.  Z\. 
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have  introduced  oqIj  the  minimuin  of  detail  which 
seemed  to  be  neceseary  in  order  that  we  may  understand 
what  he  has  to  eay  about  the  Godhead;  bnt  the 
Empedoclean  doctrine  of  cycles  is  itself  of  no  little 
interest  in  connexion  with  religious  thought  In  the 
first  place,  it  apparently  involvee  the  a&ine  kind  of 
belief  in  an  aTroKaTaorairw  or  "  restoration  of 
all  things"  with  which  we  have  already  met  in  the 
Orphic  religion;^  for  we  may  fairly  conjecture  that, 
when  the  circle  is  once  fulfilled,  the  world  again  pursues 
exactly  the  same  course  as  in  the  former  aeon ;  at  all 
events,  Empedocles  says  nothing  to  indicate  that  there 
ia  any  change.  And,  in  the  second  place,  inasmuch  as 
Empedocles  deifies  the  Sphere,*  we  may  say  that,  according 
to  his  theory,  all  individual  existences  are  ultimately, 
though  only  for  a  time,  absorbed  in  God,  much  as  the 
divine  Fire  in  Heraclitus  resumes  aU  things  into  itself  at 
the  expiration  of  each  successive  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  theology  of 
Empedocles.  The  most  striking  of  the  theological  frag- 
ments are  the  following : 

"  We  cannot  bring  Qod  nigh  to  ub,  that  we  should  see  him  with 
our  ejea ;  nor  can  ws  lay  hold  on  him  with  onr  hands — the  two 
highways  bj  which  faith  enters  into  the  heart  of  man."* 

"  For  he  is  not  provided  with  a  human  head  upon  bis  Umba  :  two 
branches  do  not  spring  from  hia  shoulders  :  he  has  no  feet,  no  awift 
knees,  no  hairy  members :  he  is  only  a  sacred  and  unutterable  mind 
shooting  with  swift  thoughts  through  all  the  world  (oXXa  0p7*  U^ 
Kol  iOiirtfmTos  inXtro  novyor,  '  iftpoiTim  Kotr/MV  Strarra  KorounnnHFa 

The  second  of  these  remarkable  fragments  appears  to 
be  inspired  by  Xenophanes'  account  of  the  "  one  God," 
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neither  in  body  Dor  in  mind  resembling  maa,  ruling  the 
universe  merely  by  thought ;  and  we  are  tempted  to 
suppoBe  that  Empedoclea  is  here  thinking  of  the  Sphere- 
God,  the  nearest  parallel  in  his  philosophy  to  the  World- 
God  of  the  Colophonian.  Th^  explanation  has  been 
offered  both  in  antiquity  and  in  modem  times ;  *  but  the 
last  two  verses — "  a  sacred  and  inefiable  mind  ehooting 
with  swift  thougbte  through  all  the  world  " — cannot  easily 
be  understood  of  that  temporary  union  of  the  elements 
which  is  necessarily  dissolved  in  the  formation  of  the 
cosmos.  We  are  told  by  Ammonius,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  longer  of  the  two  fragments,  that  the  poet  was 
referring  primarily  to  Apollo,  though  secondarily  also  to 
the  divine  nature  as  a  whole ;  and  this  interpretation, 
which  Zeller  and  Diels  uphold,  appears  more  likely  to  be 
■  correct'  Greek  religious  thought,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  naturally  tended  to  spiritualise  Apollo.  In 
Empedocles  this  impulse  may  have  been  exceptionally 
strong;  for  he  was  firmly  assured  of  his  prophetic 
vocation,  and  Apollo  was  the  God  of  prophecy.  At  all 
events  we  have  in  these  lines  a  more  explicit  assertion 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  God  than  we  have  hitherto 
found  in  Greek  philosophy. 

Among  other  compoimds  of  the  elements  we  hear  of 
certain  "  long-lived  Gods  "  (^eol  &>\i;^J«i»ve«),*  created  and 
perishable,  destined  to  sutTer  dissolution  at  the  end 
of  every  Great  Year,  when  the  elements  are  fused  or 
separated  by  Love  or  Strife  In  Anaximander,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  the  "  created  Gods "  are  to  be 
identified  with  the  "innumerable  worlds";*  but  the 
"long-lived  Gods"  of  Empedocles  eeem  to  be  those  of 
ordinary  Greek  polytheism,'  interpreted  in  the  light  of 

■  Sm     Diela,  fr.    2» ;    and    ef.  ■>.  31.  12  ;  cf.  28.  8. 

KartUD,  Bmf.  Cairmiiia  p.  SOB,         '  See  p.  187. 
and  Botnet,  /.&  p.  260,  •  Cf.  Zdl«r,  I.e.  p.  SIS. 
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his  physicsl  theory.  Elsewhere  Empedoclee  calla  upon 
the  Muse  to  aid  him  while  he  reveals  a  "  good  discourBe 
abont  the  blesBsd  Gods."  >  From  this  it  is  clear  not  only 
that  he  treated  of  theology  at  some  length,  hut  also 
that  he  set  himself  to  reform  and  purify  the  prevailiug 
conception  of  the  Godhead,  as  in  the  pass^  already 
quoted  about  ApoUo.  Nowhere,  however,  does  he 
maintain,  like  Xenophanee,  that  God  is  one ;  and  a  belief 
in  the  divine  unity  cannot  well  he  reconciled  with  the 
pluralism  of  his  physics. 

In  addition  to  the  Sphere-God  and  to  the  created  Gods, 
Empedoclee  also  deified  the  four  elements,  t<^ther  with 
the  two  efficient  causes.'  Som«  of  his  Ionic  predeceesors 
had  already  conceived  of  their  elementary  subatancea  as 
divine ;  but  since  Empedocles  for  the  first  time  tries  to 
separate  the  moving  cause  from  that  which  is  moved,  it 
is  necessary  to  inquire  whether  any  new  theological  idea 
is  involved  when  he  ascribes  divinity  to  Love  and  Hatred. 
In  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  the  conception  at  which 
Empedoclea  is  aiming,  though  he  fails  to  give  it  adequate 
expression,  is  that  Friendship  is  the  cause  of  good,  and 
Strife  the  cause  of  evil ;  so  that  in  a  sense  he  was  the 
first  to  reci^iae  the  Good  and  the  Evil  as  independent 
principles ;  for  the  cause  of  good  must  be  the  Good,  and 
the  cause  of  evil  the  EviL'  To  Empedodea,  Love  is 
clearly  the  beneficent,  and  Hatred  the  malevolent  power : 
he  tells  of  "  the  gentle  immortal  onrush  of  blameless 
Love,"  *  whereas  his  epithets  for  Strife  are  "  accursed " 
and  "  deadly  "  ;  '^  and  in  the  golden  age,  we  are  told,  Love 
reigned  alone.  At  the  same  time,  although  Love  may 
he  regarded  as  a  benignant  Deity  who  makes  war  upon 
the  principle  of  Evil,  no  real  or  lasting  progress  is 
effected ;  for  whatever  ground  Love  gains  in  her  struggle 

'/i-.lBl.l.     Cf./r.  132.  •  «e(.  A  4.  885"  4  ff. 

'/r.  6B.  1,  with  Aiiat  dt  Oen.  «t  */r.  35.  13  l  of.  17.  23. 

Gorr.  B  0.  888''  12.  'fr.  20.  i  ;  17.  19. 
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with  Hatred,  she  must  surrender  in  course  of  time  to  her 
rival  In  these  circumstances,  a,  teleological  interpreta- 
tion of  nature  ia  impoBsible ;  nor  does  Empedocles  appear 
to  have  realised  any  trace  of  design  either  in  the 
structure  of  the  world  or  in  the  evolution  of  animal  life* 
I  have  said  that  Empedocles,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy,  makes  an  attempt  to  separate 
the  effident  from  the  material  cause,  or,  as  we  ought 
rather  to  say,  the  moving  principle  from  that  which  is 
moved  But  the  separation  which  he  succeeds  in  effect- 
ing  is  very  far  from  complete.  On  the  one  hand,  be 
still  conceives  of  Love  and  Hatred  &s  corporeal,  and  puts 
them  in  this  respect  on  the  same  plane  with  the  four 
"  roots  of  things." '  Some  of  his  expressions  clearly 
imply  that  the  moving  principles  are  physically  present 
in  the  compounds  which  they  create ; '  and  others  prove 
not  less  clearly  that  both  Friendship  and  Strife  are 
extended  in  apace.*  Aristotle  consequently  blames 
Smpedocles  for  treating  Friendship  as  if  it  were  not 
only  an  eClicient  but  also  a  material  cause :  "  he  makes 
it  part,"  Bays  Aristotle,  "  of  the  mixture."  "  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  each  of  the  four  elements,  as  well  as  Love 
and  Hatred,  are,  according  to  Empedocles,  endowed  with 
perceptive  and  cognitive  power.  "  With  earth  we  see 
earth,  with  water,  water,  with  air,  bright  air,  with  fiie, 
devastating  fire,  with  Love,  love,  and  strife  with  baneful 
Strife."  '  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing  when  Empedocles 
cteclaree  that  "  the  blood  about  the  heart  is  man's 
thought " ;'  for  it  is  in  the  blood,  as  he  supposes,  that 
the  elements  are  most  completely  mingled.^  These  con- 
siderations make  it  clear  that  Empedocles  was  unable 
to  break  with  the  hylozoism  of  his  Ionic  predecessors ; 

'/■*■  59  TirtutUy  deniM  design.  *fr.  109. 

V.  17.  27r.  'A.  106.8. 

■A-  17.  22  f. ;  uid  eqi.  /r.  100.  "  Tbeopbnatiu,  dt  Sennt  10 ;  cf. 

•17.  18f.  /r.  88.  6. 

*JM.  AID.  1076" at. 
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but  even  the  imperfect  distinction  which  he  dr&vs 
between  the  active  and  the  passive  constituents  in  the 
formation  of  the  world  is  a  step  towards  the  dualism 
of  Anax&goras. 

Empedocles  believes  that  the  mind  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  material  substances  out  of  which  it  is 
composed.^  We  learn  from  TbeophraetuB  that  he  took 
no  small  pains  to  devise  appropriate  physical  explanations 
for  the  various  types  of  mental  constitution.  Those 
persons,  for  example,  in  whom  the  elements  are  blended 
in  equal  or  nearly  equal  proportions,  without  being  too 
far  apart,  too  small,  or  too  lai^,  he  held  to  be  the  wisest, 
and  80  on.*  This  is  that  "  proportion,"  or  Xi^tos  t5? 
fd^^,  as  to  which  Aristotle  pertinently  asks  whether 
Empedocles  meant  it  to  be  his  explanation  of  eool  or 
not.'  But  the  truth  is  that  Empedocles  has  no  philo- 
sophical theory  of  the  soul  as  distinct  from  the  body ; 
and  inasmuch  as  he  thought  the  elements  oould  them- 
selves perceive,  he  must  have  supposed  that  any  kind  of 
mixture  would  have  resulted  in  a  soul  of  some  sort  or 
other.  In  point  of  fact,  he  not  only  attributed  to  plants 
intelligence,  desire,  and  feeling,  but  declared  in  so  many 
words  that  "all  things  have  wisdom  and  participate  in 
thought"  *  If  we  develop  this  idea  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, at  the  same  time  remembering  that  the  elements 
are  divine,  it  will  land  us  io  pantheism ;  and  some  have 
maintained  that  Empedocles  was  really  a  pantheist. 
Karsten  considers  the  Sphere^od  to  be  only  an  expression 
for  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  identical  with  the 
"  eacred  and  unutterable  mind  shooting  with  swift 
thoughts  through  all  the  world,"  and  he  interprets  the 
elements  and  moving  principles  as  only  particular  aspects 
or  embodiments  of  the  universal  mind.     By  this  means 

'A-   106,  106,  108,  109.     Cf.  'Theophr.  ifoSitiiwlI. 

Pwm.fr.    1«    (in    tbe   "Wiy  of         '<fo  ^n.  A  4.  408»20. 
Opinion").  * Diala'i. p.  lM,|70;/r.  110.10. 
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he  arrives  at  the  concltisioD  that  Empedocles'  ey&tem  is 
an  apotheosis  of  nature — "est,  ut  ita  dicam,  naturae 
a.ttodkvitri,<t  "• — to  be  compared  with  the  poetical  pastheiBDi 
ot  Virgil— 

"deum  namqne  ire  per  oranea 
tetTaH|ue  tractasque  maris  caelamqne  profonduiu."  ' 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  pantheistic  elements  in 
the  philosophy  of  Empedooles,  but  Karsten's  view  cannot 
be  upheld  unless  we  are  prepared  to  r^ard  the  poem 
On  Ifaiure  as  an  allegory  throughout ;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
truth  is  rather  that  Empedocles,  though  he  has  flashes 
of  insight  and  inspiration,  fails  to  make  bis  doctrine  into 
a  consistent  and  harmonioaa  whole. 

The  rel^ous  and  ethical  teaching  of  Empedocles  has 
already  been  touched  upon  in  connexion  with  Orpbism. 
In  the  fragments  of  the  poem  called  PurificaUons  we 
meet  with  most  of  the  leading  Orphic  doctnneB — such 
as  exile  from  Heaven  in  consequence  of  sin,  metem- 
peycboeia,  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  animal  food,  and 
finally,  when  the  purification  is  complete,  reunion  with 
the  Gods.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  Empedocles  did 
anything  to  clarify  or  mtellectualise  the  Orphic  religion ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  his  religious  belief  in  personal 
immortality  and  pre-existence  with  his  philosophical 
doctrine  of  the  combination  and  separation  of  the 
elements  through  Love  and  Strifa 

We  have  next  to  examine  the  views  of  a  more 
robust  and  powerful  thinker,  Anaxt^^rae  of  Clazomenae, 
about  whom  Aristotle  says  that,  in  declaring  Nous  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  cosmos,  he  is  sobriety  itself  by  the 
aide  of  the  rambling  utterances  of  his  predecessors.* 
Thoi^h  somewhat  older  than  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras 

'  Aitp.  Carm.   |^  301.     Cf.  pp.  *  Otorg.  it.  221  f. 

BOa-CM.  *MiUkZ.  984*'  IG  ff. 
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appears  to  have  written  and  publiehed  hiB  book  after 
Empedoclea'  poem  was  already  before  the  world.'  With 
the  name  of  Anaxt^ras  are  aseociated  two  principal 
doctrines — that  of  an  infinity  of  original  particles  or 
seeds,  and  the  far  more  famous  doctrine  of  a  world- 
creating  and  world-ruling  intelligence  or  Now.  It  is 
the  second  of  these  conceptions  which  is  of  importance 
for  the  student  of  theology ;  and  I  will  toach  uprai 
the  first  only  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  Nous. 

Anaxagoras  agrees  with  Kmpedocles  in  denying  airySi 
fiveai^  or  creation  out  of  nothing.  "  The  Greeks," 
he  says,  "  use  words  wrongly  when  they  speak  of 
generation  and  destruction ;  for  nothing  is  generated 
or  destroyed,  but  there  is  mingling  and  separation  of 
things  that  are.  They  would  be  right,"  he  adds,  "if 
they  called  generation  mingling,  and  destruction  separa- 
tion." *  What,  then,  are  the  uncreated  and  indestructible 
substances  out  of  which  things  are  formed  ?  Empedoclee, 
as  we  have  seen,  identified  them  with  the  four  elements 
— fire,  air,  water,  and  earth — and  accounted  for  the 
variety  of  things  by  saying  that  the  proportion  of  the 
mixture,  the  Xoyo;  tt;!  fil^€<o<!,  differs  in  different 
cases.  Bone,  for  example,  is  composed  of  two  parts  of 
earth,  four  of  fire,  one  of  water,  and  one  of  air ;  while 
flesh  apparently  consists  of  each  of  the  four  elements  in 
equal  amounta*  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  regards 
the  qualitatively  determined  bodies  as  the  more  original, 
and  the  Empedoclean  elements  as  not  less  composite 
than  anything  else ;  and  be  accordingly  postulates  an 
infinite  number  of  infinitely  various  elements,  or  rather, 
as  he  calls  them,  "  seeds."  Let  us  suppose  that 
Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras  are  attempting  to  explain, 
for  example,  the    composition    of   a   piece   of   timber. 
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Empedooles  would  Bay  that  timber  is  one  particular  com* 
bination  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth ;  while  AnaxBgoras 
would  say  that  it  results  from  the  union  of  a  number 
of  seeds  or  particles  of  timber ;  but  at  the  same  time 
— and  this  is  the  further  point  which  requires  to  be 
noticed — be  would  take  care  to  add  that  the  piece  of 
wood  contains  particles  not  only  of  wood,  but  also  of 
every  other  object.  If  we  call  it  wood,  that  is  only 
because  the  particles  of  wood  in  it  predominate ; '  as 
soon  as  the  particles  of  fire  within  it  prevail,  we  call 
it  fire ;  but  in  fire,  too,  there  are  particles  of  wood,  and 
indeed  of  all  other  things  whatsoever.  You  will  see 
that,  according  to  this  theory,  every  particular  object 
in  the  universe  is  itself  a  kind  of  world  in  miniature. 
"  In  everythii^  there  is  a  portion  of  everything  except 
JVi)w«."» 

Such,  briefly  expressed,  is  Anax^oras'  theory  of 
matter.  Without  stopping  to  criticLse  so  fantastic  a 
hypothesis,  let  us  mdearour  to  see  how  it  is  related 
to  his  theory  of  mind.  In  the  present  condition  of 
the  world  idl  these  infinitely  numerous  and  infinitely 
various  particles  are  distributed  throughout  the  different 
oif;anic  and  inorganic  compounds  which  make  up  the 
ordered  universe  or  cosmos.  But  in  the  period  before 
the  world  b^an  they  were  completely  intermingled 
with  one  another  in  a  kind  of  spurious  unity,  which 
is  the  Anaxagorean  equivalent  of  Empedocles'  Sphere. 
"All  things,"  writes  the  philosopher,  "were  together — 
o/iov  vavra  j(p^ftaTa  ^v, — infinite  both  in  number  and 
in  smallnees ;  for  the  small  was  also  infinite.  And 
when  all  things  were  together,  none  of  them  was  dis- 
tinguishable  by  reason  of  its  smallnees."^  This  primeval 
"  mixture  "  or  chaos  is  absolutely  motionless,  and  cannot 
of  itself  become  a  eosmoa     In  order  that  it  may  do 

^/r.  12  ad  fin.  '/r.  1. 
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80,  a  moving  cause  is  required ;  and  this  Anaxagoras 
finds  in  BMSon.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the 
maloDg  of  the  world,  Season  stepped  in  and  originated 
a  rotatory  movement  at  one  particular  point  of  the 
mixture,  possibly,  as  has  been  conjectured,  at  the  point 
corresponding  to  that  which  in  the  completed  universe 
we  call  the  pola'  The  gradual  extension  of  this  move- 
ment in  course  of  time  brought  the  cosmos  into  being, 
by  a  succession  of  steps  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  our 
purposes  to  enumerate. 

In  this  way,  then,  Auaxagoras'  doctrine  of  N&u*  is 
connected  with  his  physical  theory ;  and  it  remains 
for  us  to  examine  in  detail  his  most  celebrated  concept, 
the  theological  significance  of  which  will  appear  as  we 
proceed. 

The  relevant  fragments  are  as  follows : 

"  In  everything  there  is  a  portion  of  everTthing  except  Hom^ 
and  there  are  some  things  in  which  there  i>  also  Nont* 

"All  other  things  partake  in  everything,  whereaa  Nou$  haa  no 
part  in  anything,'  owns  no  master  but  itaelf  (auroKparit),  ia  mixed 
with  nothing,  but  ia  alone,  itself  by  itaelf.  For  if  it  were  not  by 
itaelf,  but  were  mixed  with  aught  elie,  it  would  partake  in  all 
things,  if  it  were  mixed  with  anything ;  for  in  everything  there  is 
a  portion  of  everything,  as  I  have  already  said ;  and  the  things 
mixed  with  it  would  prevent  it  from  having  power  over  anything 
in  the  way  it  has,  aeeing  it  is  alone  and  by  itself.  For  ^oui  is  the 
subtlest  and  purest  of  all  things,  and  moreover  has  all  knowledge 
about  everything,  and  the  greatest  atreogth.  And  over  all  things 
that  have  lif  s,  both  greater  and  less,  Noiu  has  power.  And  ^otu 
had  power  over  the  whole  revolution,^  so  that  it  began  to  revolve. 
And  the  revolution  began  from  a  small  beginning,  but  is  now  more 
extensives  and  will  be  more  extensive  still.  And  Notu  knows  all 
the  things  that  are  mingled  and  sepaiated  off  and  severed.  And 
Jfow  set  in  order  all  the  things  that  were  to  be,  and  that  formerly 

'So  Diltbey,  qiiot«d  liy  Zollcr'  2.  ii.  992  tulenggesbt  either  iianpor, 

L  2.  p.  1001 «.  1.  or  prefenblv  iw\6of  [ct  AriaU  tU 

*fr.  11.  Ain.  i.  2.  40B«  H). 
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were  but  now  are  not,  and  whatsoever  things  are  now ;  and  it  set  in 
order  this  revolalion  wherein  the  stars  now  revolxe  and  the  sun 
and  the  moon  and  the  air  and  the  aether  which  are  separated  off. 
And  this  revolution  was  the  cause  of  the  separating ;  and  that 
which  is  dense  is  separated  from  that  which  is  rare,  and  the  warm 
ftom  the  cold,  the  bright  from  the  dark,  and  the  dry  from  the 
moist.  Bat  there  are  many  portions  in  manj'  things ;  and  no  (me 
thing  is  altogether  separated  or  severed  from  another  except  Novm. 
And  all  Wmu  is  alike,  both  the  greater  and  the  less ;  but  nothing 
else  is  like  anything  else,  but  each  particular  thing  is  and  was 
most  dearly  that  whereof  it  has  most  in  it."  ^ 

"  And  when  Nova  began  to  set  things  in  motion,  from  all  that  was 
moved  separation  took  place,  and  all  that  Nv»»  set  in  motion  was 
severed  ;  and  as  things  were  set  in  motion  and  severed,  the  levdu- 
tion  caused  them  to  be  severed  much  more."  * 

"^otu,  which  is  eternal,  is  assuredly  present  even  now  where 
all  the  oUier  things  an,  in  the  surrounding  mass,  as  well  as  in  the 
things  that  have  been  separated  off  and  that  are  being  separated 
off."» 

Kot  a  few  distiiiguished  writers  have  maintained  that 
the  Nam  of  Auaxagoiss,  so  far  fiom  being  a  spiritual  aod 
incorporeal  essence,  iB  in  reality  only  a  particular  form  of 
matter.  Frofeasor  Windelbaud,  indeed,  goes  so  for  in 
this  direction  as  to  surest  that  the  proper  translation 
of  the  word  in  Anaxi^^ras  is  not  "  Mind  "  or  "  Thought," 
but  "  Thought-stuff"  {DettkOoff).*  It  is  quite  true  that 
on  a  severel;  literal  interpretation  of  Anaxagoras'  own 
words,  he  appears  to  conceive  of  Nous  as  something 
corporeal.  We  are  led  to  suppose  that  Nous  admits  of 
quantitative  difTerentiation :  " all  Nous"  be  says,  "  is 
alike,  both  the  greater  and  the  Bmaller ; "  it  seems  to  be 
extended  in  space,  for  it  is  present  in  the  mixture  which 
it  articulates  into  a  world,  as  well  as  in  what  is  separated 
ofT;  and,  in  the  third  place,  we  are  told  that  Nous  is  the 
"  suljtlest  and  purest  of  all  thii^."  But  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  these  expressions  were  meant  to  be 

'yV.  12.  rpMKptBtUi  and  itotpmiUrBti  for 
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understood  in  a  literal  sense.  As  soon  aa  we  attempt  to 
describe  what  is  spiritual  in  other  than  purely  negative 
language,  we  are  almost  inevitably  thrown  back  on  more 
or  less  figurative  terms  of  speech,  even  at  the  risk  ol 
appearing  to  ascribe  to  spirit  the  attributes  that  belong 
to  body.  The  Platonic  account  of  the  soul  is  a  ease  in 
point.  Just  as  Aoaxf^oras  recc^inises  a  greater  and  a 
smaller  Heason,  meaning,  no  doubt,  the  world-forming 
Nam,  and  Nmis  as  it  appears  in  animals  and  plants,  so 
Plato  recognises  different  d^reea  of  reason.  The  Gods, 
he  says,  participate  in  reason ;  and  so  also  do  meu,  but 
the  latter  only  to  a  small  extent.'  The  soul  of  the 
world  in  the  Timcevs  of  Plato  is  certainly  incorporeal,  and 
yet  the  lai^uage  in  which  it  is  described  attributes  to  it 
spatial  extension  ;  for  God  is  said  to  stretch  it  through- 
out the  entire  body  of  the  Universe  and  wrap  it  like  a 
mantle  round  the  world.*  The  later  history  of  theoli^cal 
thought  furnishes  many  examples  of  this  inherent 
disabihty  of  language.  "Are  we  to  suppose,"  asks  a 
German  writer  on  Anaxf^ras,  "  that  Anselm  believed  in 
the  corporeality  of  God  because  he  describes  Him  as 
id  quo  maim  eogitari  nequii  f  " »  According  to  Descartes, 
there  are  two  forms  of  extension,  vera  extensio  and  extensio 
per  analogiam :  the  first  belongs  to  body,  the  second  to 
mind  or  spirit ;  and  although  in  respect  of  his  essence  or 
being  God  has  no  relation  to  space,  yet  iu  virtue  of  his 
power  he  is  in  every  place  at  once.*  If  this  distinction 
had  been  propounded  to  Anaxagoras,  and  he  were  invited 
to  say  in  which  of  the  two  senses  he  considered  Nous  to 
be  present  in  the  mixture  which  it  separates,  I  think  he 
would  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  extensio  per 
analogiam.  In  Anaxf^oras  Nous  is  always  that  which 
has  power :  it  "  has  power  over  all  things  that  have  life," 
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and  it  "  had  power  over  the  whole  revolution,"  which 
called  the  cosmos  into  existence  out  of  chaoB. 

The  statement  that  Nmix  is  the  "  subtlest " 
(XeiTTOTaToi')  "  and  purest  of  all  thisgs "  cannot  be 
BO  readily  explained,  on  the  aasumption  that  Nom  is 
incorporeal.  As  regards  the  word  ;^^^Ta,  there  ie 
no  real  difficnlty :  in  Greek,  ae  in  English,  spiritnsl  no 
less  than  material  entities  could  be  called  "things." 
And  inasmuch  as  NcfU*  has  already  been  said  to  be 
absolutely  alone  and  by  itself,  unmixed  with  anything 
whatsoever,  the  expression  "  purest  of  all  things "  may 
fairly  mean  "absolutely  pure,"  that  is,  absolutely  free 
from  every  foreign  it^rediest.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged  that  the  attribute  of  thinness  (Xeirr^raToi') 
is  suggestive  of  corporeality.  To  meet  this  argument, 
parallels  have  been  adduced  from  Homer  and  Euripides, 
who  apeak  of  a  "  subtle  wit,"  a  "  subtle  mind  "  (Xeirr^ 
/*^t?,  "KerrrhK  vow),  and  so  forth.  Another  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  perhaps  more  probabla  No  Greek  thinker 
had  hitherto  attempted  to  distinguish  mind  and  matter ; 
and  there  was  consequently  no  rect^nised  philosophical 
terminoh^  by  means  of  which  the  distinction  could  he 
(onnulated.  In  trying  to  make  the  new  idea  intelligible 
to  his  readers,  Anaxagoras  had  no  alternative  but  to  use 
the  materialistic  language  of  his  day.  Heraclitus  had 
already  taken  what  the  ancients  held  to  be  the  rarest 
of  the  elements,  namely,  fire,  and  endowed  it  with 
intelligence  or  thought;  and  if  Anaxagoras  really 
denred  to  separate  matter  and  mind,  I  doubt  whether  it 
was  easy  for  him,  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  to 
make  his  purpose  clearer  than  by  implicitly  denying 
that  Novx  is  identical  even  with  fire,  and  asserting  that 
in  point  of  subtlety  or  rareness  it  transcends  all  other 
things  whatsoever.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Aristotle 
himself  sometimes  associates  the  idea  of  "  thinness " 
(t^    Xflnw)    with    inoorporeality.      He    remarks,  for 
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instance,  that  air  is  thinner  than  water  and  more  in- 
corporeal, and  that  "  fire  ia  the  thinnest "  (Xeirro/ie/Je- 
oTOToi')  "  and  most  incorporeal  of  the  elements."  ^  To 
Anaxagoras'  contemporaries  the  phrase  "  thinnest  and 
purest  of  all  things  "  would  probably  have  conveyed  the 
notion  of  the  immaterial  more  nearly  than  any  other 
words  he  could  have  nsed. 

Xati  US  now  consider  the  question  from  another  point 
of  view.  Supposing  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the 
Anaxagorean  Nov»  really  and  truly  is,  as  Grote  main- 
tains, "  one  subatance,  or  form  of  matter  among  the  rest, 
but  thinner  than  all  of  them,  thinner  than  even  fire 
or  air," '  with  what  particular  form  of  matter  should  it 
be  identified  ?  This  carious  Denkstoff  must  have  been 
wholly  different  from  every  other  kind  of  substance,  not 
only  in  respect  of  its  attributes,  among  which  omnipotence 
and  omnisuence  are  included,  but  also  in  respect  of  its 
nature ;  for  it  is  absolutely  pure  and  unmixed,  whereas 
in  all  other  substances  there  is  a  portion  of  everything. 
What,  then,  can  it  have  been  ?  Gomperz  talks  vaguely 
of  a  "  curious  reasoning  fluid,"  "  of  an  extremely 
refined  and  mobile  materiality " ; '  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  fragments  to  justify  such  a  view,  and  AristoUe 
clearly  implies  that  Anaxagoras  considered  his  Noua  to 
be  unmoved  as  well  as  pura*  In  a  famoos  passage  of 
the  Phaedo,  Plato  complains  of  Anaxagoras  becanse  he 
made  little  or  no  use  of  his  great  principle  in  explaining 
the  constitution  of  the  world,  but  had  recourse  to  "  airs 
and  others  and  waters  and  many  other  such  absurdities."  * 
The  contrast  which  Plato  here  draws  between  Nous 
on  the  one  hand,  and  material  substances  upon  the 
other,  seems  to  show  that  he  at  least  considered 
the  Anaxagorean  Novs  to  have  been  incorporeal.      By 

'  P&SM.  iv.  8.  216''  6;  tU  An.  I  '  Greek  Thinkers  i.  p.  218  f. 
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Aristotle  as  well  as  Plato,  Anaxagoras'  doctrine  of  Nm* 
was  regarded  aa  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Greek 
philosophy.  This  it  certainly  was  not,  if  N(m&  is  only  a 
species  of  matter  endowed  with  thought ;  for  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  ever-living  fire  of  Heraolitus  ie 
intelligent  and  thinka  Or  shall  we  say  that  Anaxagoras 
merely  replaced  the  Ionic  hylozoism  by  two  forms  of 
matter,  the  one  irrational  and  dead,  and  the  other  alive 
and  rational  ?  Such  a  frankly  materialistio  dualism 
would  hardly  have  seemed  to  Plato  and  Aristotle  to 
constitute  a  real  advance.  It  is  certainly  a  simpler  and, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  a  more  reasonable  hypothesis  to  '. 
suppose  that  the  Heraclitean  unity  was  resolved  by  ^ 
Anaxagoras  into  a  duality  in  which  Mind  and  Matter  ^' 
stand  over  against  one  another  as  two  distinct  and 
mutually  exclusive  principles.' 

On  these  grounds  I  am  disposed  to  ^ree  with  Heinze, 
Arleth,  and  others  in  holdit^  that  the  Aims  of  Anaxa- 
goras was  a  spiritual  and  not  a  material  substance. 
Let  us  now  examine  its  various  attributes,  and  the  part 
it  plays  in  the  formation  and  administration  of  the  world. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  N<m%  is  omniscient  It  "  has 
all  knowledge  about  everything " :  it  "  knows  all  the 
things  that  are  mingled  and  separated  ofT  and  severed." 
ji\pairftgnma  niiii'Ti^j^^Jl. gTC^-*"'^"^  to  En^tedfides^ thot 
JinlJke  _isJgie.sD_liy- unlike,  aad-nntJika-hy  like.*  .  It 
follows  that  universal  knowledge  could  not  belong  to 
Nout  if  it  were  in  the  least  like  other  things :  so  that 
the  omniscience  of  Nov*  is  yet  another  indication  of  its 
incorporeality. 

Secondly,  Noui  would  seem  to  be  at  once  omnipotent 
and  supreme.  It  "  owns  no  master  but  itself,"  and  ie 
the  "  greatest  in  strength " :  it  "  has  power  over  all 
things  that  have  life,"  and  it  "  had  power  over  the  whole 
revolution  "  that  made  the  world. 

<  Cr.  Arleth,  l.a.  p.  S7.  ■  DUIa*  1.  p.  SIO,  j  02. 
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Thirdly,  NofOi  ia  the  creator  of  the  Universe,  ia  the 
aenee  that  it  called  the  coamoa  into  being  out  of  chaos. 
We  have  already  seen  that  it  initiated  the  cosmogonical 
revolution ;  and  Anaxf^rae  adds  that  it  "  set  in  order 
all  things  that  were  to  be,  and  that  formerly  were  hut 
now  are  not,  and  whatever  things  are  now."  Anaxagoras 
appears  to  have  ass^ned  no  special  motive  for  the  crea- 
tion  of  the  world  other  than  is  implied  in  the  epithet 
avTaKpcTbi.  Mind  is  its  own  master,  and  or^inates  the 
rotatory  motion  of  its  own  free  will'  Neither  did  it 
occur  to  him  to  ask  in  what  way  Nvm,  though  itself 
tinmoved,  communicates  motion  to  the  primeval  chaos. 
The  Aristotelian  "  first  unmoved  mover  "  is  the  cause  of 
motion,  as  being  the  object  of  the  world's  desire ;  kwA  w? 
ipm/iepov.  Of  this  conception  there  is  no  hint  in  Anaxa- 
goras ;  he  was  probably  content  to  suppose  that  the  crea- 
tive mind  moves  and  rules  the  universe,  just  as  the  human 
mind  moves  and  rules  the  body ;  but  how  the  immaterial 
mind,  whether  human  or  cosmic,  can  act  on  matter  at  all — 
with  this  fundamental  difficulty  of  every  dualistic  system 
of  philosophy  it  is  improbable  that  he  ever  grappled. 

What  part,  if  any,  did  Anaxagoras  attribute  to  Nous 
after  the  creative  motion  has  once  begun  ?  In  itself,  as 
Flato  and  Aristotle  discerned,  the  Anaxagorean  concep- 
tion involves  a  teleolc^cal  view  of  Nature  such  as  we 
meet  with  in  the  two  gr^test  philosophers  of  antiquity. 
Possessed  as  it  is  of  universal  knowledge  and  the  greatest 
power,  NouB  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  always  working 
with  a  definite  purpose  throughout  the  entire  domain  of 
Nature.  And  it  would  seem  that  Anaxagoras  did,  in 
point  of  fact,  sometimes  express  himself  to  this  effect.* 
It  is,  however,  clear  from  the  strictures  passed  on  him 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle '  that  Anax^oras  rarely  made  use 

iCr.  Arleth,  I.e.  p.  SOf. 
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of  Nvm  in  his  detailed  account  of  natural  phenomena. 
At  moet  he  had  recourse  to  mind  ae  a  sort  of  deux  ex 
machina  in  cases  where  a  purely  physical  explanation 
was  difficult  to  invent.*  For  the  most  part  he  was 
content  to  look  for  what  Plato  would  have  called  "  con- 
comitant causes"  (m/vaiTia),  without  endeavouring  to 
show  how  each  particular  phenomenon  fulfils  the  purpose 
of  the  ultimate  designer  of  the  world ;  but  in  reply  to 
Plato's  criticisms  he  might  fairly  have  said  that  these 
secondary  causes  are  in  reality  the  instruments  by  which 
Nous  works,  and  that  in  the  long  run  we  shall  leam 
more  about  the  creative  mind  by  a  patient  study  of  the 
laws  of  Nature  than  by  resorting  to  premature  and  a 
priori  teleological  hypotheses.  Aiiaxagoras  occupies,  in 
fact,  the  position  of  a  tolerably  orthodox  man  of  science 
of  the  present  day,  who  holds  that  without  the  postulate 
of  an  omnipotent  and  onmiscient  Deity  the  origin  and 
continuance  of  the  cosmos  are  alike  inexplicable,  and  who, 
having  once  affirmed  this  principle,  thenceforward  pursues 
his  scientific  inquiries  without  any  theological  bias  what- 
soever. It  is  interesting  in  this  connexion  to  observe 
that  almoBt  the  same  objections  which  Plato  brings 
againA  the  Oreek  philosopher  were  afterwards  ui^ed 
against  Descartes  and  Newtoo,  and  on  practically  the 
same  grounds.* 

The  doxographioal  tradition  asserts  that  Anaxagoras 
identified  Nous  with  God.'  In  the  juc^ment  of  M. 
Boret,  on  the  other  hand,  God  has  no  place  in  the 
system  of  Anaxagoras ;  *  and  it  is  quite  true  that  in  his 
:  fragments  there  is  no  mention  either  of  God 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  we  have  no 
F^t^matise  about  the  contents  of  a  booh  by  far 
the  lai^r  part  of  which  has  perished ;  and  even  if  the 
name  of  God  did  not  once  occur  from  beginning  to  end 
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of  the  work,  the  statement  of  M.  Bovet  would  still,  id 
my  opiaioQ,  be  calculated  to  mislead.  For  the  histori- 
cally important  point  is  not  whether  Anaxagoras  called 
iVous  God  or  not :  it  is  rather  to  what  extent  he  asc^bed 
to  S<»iz  those  attributes  and  functions  which,  according 
to  the  theol<^  of  later  times,  belong  to  the  Deity.  We 
have  seen  that  this  uncreated  and  imperishable  mind  is 
a  spiritud  and  not  a  corporeal  essence,  that  it  is  omni- 
soient  and  omnipotent,  and  creates  the  world,  not  indeed 
ex  nikilo,  but  out  of  pre-existent  chaoB,  in  virtue, 
apparently,  of  its  absolute  freedom.  And  as  these  are 
among  the  most  important  factors  in  the  theistic  con- 
ception of  the  Godhead,  we  are  fully  justified  in  main- 
taining, with  Heiuze  *  and  Arleth,*  that  Anax^oras  is 
the  founder  of  theism  in  the  western  world,  whether  be 
expressly  identified  his  Nous  with  God  or  not. 

There  is  but  little  evidence  to  show  what  Anaxagoras 
believed  on  the  subject  of  immortaUty.  He  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  Nature  provides  ub  with  two  object- 
lessons  on  death :  one  is  the  time  before  we  are  bom, 
and  the  other  is  sleep.'  This  remark,  if  it  is  authentic, 
clearly  denies  the  survival  of  consciousness  after  death. 
Still  more  explicit  is  the  statement  in  the  Piaeita  that 
Anaxagoras  believed  the  separation  of  soul  and  body  to 
involve  the  death  not  only  of  the  body  but  also  of  the 
soul  (elvai  &k  Koi,  -^vx^i  Bdvarov  rim  SiajfoopuTftov) ;  *  and 
it  is  obvious  that  for  anything  like  individual  immortality 
the  system  of  Anaxagoras  leaves  no  room.  The  unique 
importance  of  this  thinker  for  the  student  of  theolc^ 
Ues  in  his  doctrine  of  Ifoua ;  and  that  is  my  justjQ^Uon 
for  having  treated  of  the  subject  at  so  great  lei 
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THE  AGE  OF  THE  SOPHISTS 

The  principal  subject  which  engaged  our  attention  in  the 
preceding  lecture  was  the  Anaxagorean  concept  of  Nout, 
We  saw  that  Beason,  as  conceived  by  Anazagoras,  is 
primarily  a  cosmic  agency  or  power.  Anaxagoraa  is  not 
yet  concerned  with  Season  as  it  appears  in  human 
beings ;  for  the  object  which  he  sets  before  himself  is 
to  explain  Nature  rather  than  man,  in  ^reement,  of 
course,  with  the  general  trend  of  pre-Sophistio  Greek 
philosophy.  It  is  nevertheless  probable  that  he  arrived 
at  the  conception  of  a  cosmic  mind  from  a  consideratioD 
of  the  part  mind  plaj^  in  the  affairs  of  man.  If  mind 
is  the  principle  of  order  in  the  Microcosm,  he  seems  to 
have  ai^ed,  it  must  also  be  the  cause  of  order  in  the 
Macrocosm :  indeed,  he  expressly  states  that  all  mind  is 
alike,  "  both  the  greater  and  the  less,"  that  is  to  say,  the 
cosmic  and  the  human.  From  this  point  of  view,  there- 
fore, Anax^oras'  famous  doctrine  may  be  regarded  as 
foreshadowing  to  some  extent  the  new  departure  Philo- 
sophy was  soon  about  to  make.  But  before  we  proceed 
to  d^^mth  the  rise  of  hnmanism  and  the  philosophical 
1  which  it  effected,  it  ia  desirable  to  complete 
F  of  pre-Flatonic  natural  philosophy  by  glancing 
at  two'thinkers  of  widely  different  calibre  and  culture — 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  who  appears  to  have  lived  at 
Athens  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  ac,  and 
Democritua  of  Abdera,  a  far  more  celebrated  name. 
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Diogenes  b^ns  by  laying  it  down  that  all  the  different 
objeota  in  the  umverse  are  in  reality  forms  of  one  and 
tha  same  eubstance :  otherwise  it  wonld  be  impossible,  ■ 
he  thinks,  to  explain  the  mixture,  interaction,  and 
generation  of  things.'  This  primary  substance  he  con- 
ceives to  be  what  men  call  iir ;  *  and  he  supposes  that 
Air  transforms  itself  into  things  by  means  of  rarefaction 
and  condensation.'  Thus  far,  he  is  dependent  chiefly 
upon  Anaximenes ;  but  the  influence  of  Anaxagoras 
now  begins  to  appear.  We  are  told  that  Air  is  "  great 
and  stroi^  and  eternal  and  immortal  and  fotaessed  of 
much  htiowUdge."*  By  virtue  of  its  intelligence,  the 
element  of  Air  is  able  "  to  preserve  the  measures  of 
all  things,  winter  and  summer,  night  and  day,  rains 
and  wiiids  and  sunny  weather:  and  anyone,"  he  adds, 
"  who  chooses  to  reflect,  will  And  that  all  other  things 
are  disposed  in  the  best  possible  manner."^  It  is  by 
Air,  according  to  Diogenes,  that  "  all  things*  are  steered, 
and  over  all  things  Air  has  power.  For  this  very  thing 
seems  to  me  QoA?  and  I  believe  that  it  reaches  to  every- 
thing and  disposes  everything  and  is  present  in  every- 
thing ;  and  there  is  nothing  which  does  not  partake  of 
it.  Still,  no  one  thing  partakes  of  it  in  the  same  way 
oa  another,  but  there  are  many  modes  both  of  Air  itself 
and  also  of  intelligence ;  for  Air  is  modified  in  many 
ways,  being  warmer  or  colder,  drier  or  moister,  more 
stationary  or  in  more  rapid  motion.  .  .  .  And  the  sonl 
of  aU  living  creatures  is  the  same,  viz.  Air  that  is 
warmer  than  the  air  outside  us,  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  live,  but  much  colder  than  the  .air  about  tbf 
But  this  warmth  is  not  alike  in  any  twc^ 
animals,  nor  indeed  in  any  two  men ; 
different,  not  greatly  different,  I  allow,  but  just  so  far 
v.  2.  V-  8. 

'/r.  4,  6.  *  Ko»diug  Tirra.  (with  Schom). 
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08  ia  compatible  with  their  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Kone  of  the  things  which  are  differentiated  can  become 
exactly  like  aaokber  without  becoming  identical  there- 
with. And  as  differentiation  is  of  many  kinds,  there 
are  many  kinds  of  living  creatures,  many  in  number, 
resembling  one  another  neither  in  appearance  nor  in 
way  of  life,  nor  in  intelligence,  owing  to  the  multitude 
of  differentiations:  but  yet  they  all  live  and  see  and 
hear  by  virtue  of  the  same  element,  and  all  of  them, 
too,  derive  their  intelligence  from  the  same  source." ' 

I  have  translated  the  lai^r  part  of  this  fr^^ent, 
because  it  illustrates  so  well  the  thoroughgoing  pan- 
theism of  Dit^enes.  In  this  respect  he  is  like  a  Stoic 
bora  out  of  due  tima  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  the 
reaaon  Dic^enes  assigns  for  attributing  intell^ence  to  his 
primary  substance  is  that  all  things  are  "  disposed  in  the 
beet  possible  manner  " — an  expression  in  which  we  seem 
to  recognise  a  clearer  affirmation  of  design  in  nature  than 
we  have  hitherto  found  in  Greek  philosophy.  But  we 
know  too  little  about  his  physics  to  permit  us  to  decide 
whether  he  carried  out  this  principle  in  detail,  or  whether 
he  restricted  himself,  like  Anaxagoras,  to  a  purely 
mechanical  explanation  of  natural  phenomena.  There 
is  at  least  no  trace  of  teleology  in  the  fragment 
describing  the  human  vein&* 

We  have  doxographical  testimony  to  show  that 
Dic^enes  pronounced  the  soul  to  be  imperishable.'  It 
is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  in  what  sense  he  must  have 
intended  this  statement.  The  air  constituting  our  souls 
is  part  of  that  all-pervading  element  which  Diogenes 
identifies  with  Qod — is  in  fact  a  "  fragment  of  the 
Ciodhead "  (juxpov  fuipiov  lou  6eov)*  aiid  consequently 
shares  in  the  immortality  that  belongs  to  the  divine. 
In  a  noteworthy  passe^  of  Euripides,  to  be  afterwards 
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discnssed,*  we  meet  with  the  idea  of  reabsorptioc  after 
death  into  the  all-embraoii^  element  which  Euripides 
sometimee  calls  by  the  name  of  Zeus.  Here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere  in  his  speculations,  the  poet  appears  to  be 
inflnenoed  by  Bit^enes. 

It  was  related  by  Aristoxenus  that  Plato  once  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  collect  the  extant  copies  of  Democritos' 
works  and  burn  them.'  The  story,  whether  apocryphal 
or  not,  shows  that  in  antiquity  Democritus  was  regarded 
as  the  high-priest  of  materialism.  He  was  above  all 
things  a  man  of  science :  be  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
be  would  sooner  discover  a  single  link  in  the  chain  of 
causes  than  become  monarch  of  the  East'  The  few 
theological  or  auti-tbeok^cal  ideas  attributed  to  him 
need  not  detain  as  long. 

According  to  Democritos,  Mind  (vov?)  and  Soul 
(^Ftfj^),  between  which — so  Aristotle  affirms — he  made 
no  distinction,  consist  of  material  atoms,  resembling  Uie 
atoms  of  fire*  According  bo  the  measure  in  which  these 
atoms  are  distributed  throughout  its  frame,  the  Universe 
is  animated  by  soul  Cicero  asserts  that  Democritus 
spoke  of  the  principia  mentis  or  atoms  of  mind  as  Ckids ; ' 
while  the  doxographers  sometimes  ascribe  to  him  the 
doctrine  of  a  single  world-soul  or  Deity,  identical,  as  it 
would  seem,  with  the  a^regate  of  fiery  atoms  in  the 
world.*  But,  as  Teller  points  out,  if  Democritus  spoke 
of  the  divine  in  this  connexion  at  all,  he  cannot  liave 
meant  a  "personal  being,  or  even  any  single  being  at 
all :  be  means,  not  a  soul,  but  only  soul-stuff,  fire-atoms 
which  produce  life  and  motion,  and  where  <they  are 
congr^ated  in  larger  masses,  reason  also ;  but  this  is 
altc^ther  different  from  a  single  force  moving  the 
Universe   hke    the   Ansxagorean  vow  or  the   Platonic 

1  See  p.  SOe.  •  Aiitt  d4An.i.2.  lOE-'  i  ff. 

^  D.  L.  ii.  40.  '  Nal.  Dear.  i.  ISO.    See  Zctler, 

*ap.  Eoseb.  A-.  Ev.  xiv.  27.  4=      i.*2.  p.  908f. 
DieU  V.  118.  '  DielB,  Daz.  p.  302. 
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world'80uI"  To  Democritnfi,  as  to  other  materialists, 
that  which  we  call  mind  or  spirit  is  only  the  "  most 
perfect  form  of  matter " :  ^  he  assigns  to  it  no  peculiar 
part  or  proviucse  in  the  creation  or  government  of  the 
world,  and  we  are  told  that  be  expressly  disputed 
Anazagoras'  doctrine.'  He  himself  has  no  need  to 
postulate  a  special  principle  in  order  to  account  for  the 
world-producing  motion,  because  movement  is  an  inherent 
and  inalienable  property  of  his  atomic  bodies. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  physical  theory  of 
Democritus  is  complete  without  the  hypothesis  of  a  Mind 
by  which  the  coune  of  nature  is  directed  and  controlled. 
Following  a  not  uncommon  practice  of  the  t^  in  which 
he  lived,  he  sometimes  represented  the  national  Gods  as 
only  all^orical  expressions  of  ethical  or  physical  ideas.'  "' 
Or,  like  some  of  the  Sophists,  he  would  ascribe  tiie 
origin  of  religion  to  man's  terror  at  the  awe-inspiring 
phenomena  of  nature — l^tning  and  thunder,  eclipses  of 
the  son  and  so  forth.*  Nevertheless,  like  his  follower 
,  Epicurus  in  later  times,  Democritus  himaelf  seems  really 
to  have  believed  in  the  exi/stence,  if  not  of  Gods,  at  least 
of  something  analc^us  to  Gods.  We  know  from 
Sextus  that  he  spoke  of  certain  anthropomorphic  etSa\a 
or  images  present  in  the  atmosphere,  figures  of  gigantic 
size,  not  indestructible,  thoi^h  slow  to  perish,  like  the 
long-lived  Gods  of  Dmpedocles.  These  im^es,  he  said, 
are  of  two  kinds,  beneficent  and  the  reverse ;  on  which 
account  Democritus  prayed  that  he  might  meet  with 
"kindly  images."  When  he  remarks  that  they  occasionally 
appear  to  men  and  foretell  the  future,  he  is  doubtless 
thinking  of  the  common  Greek  belief  in  revelation  by 
means  of  dreams.  According  to  Sextus,  these  images 
were   the  only  Gods  admitted   by  Democritus."     The 

■  Zeller,  I.e.  pp.  907,  909.  *  Dials*  p.  S6G,  §  7E. 

*  Sm  D.  L.  ii.  3G.  '  Sextus,  adv.  Math.  ii.  19,  42. 
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subject  is  a  very  obscnre  one ;  but  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  Zeller'a  view  that  the  "  images  "  in  question  stand 
for  the  ordinary  Greek  daemons,  which  were  long-lived 
but  not  immortal.  If  Zeller  is  right,  we  must  suppose 
that  Democritue  was  the"  first  to  enter  upon  the  path  so 
often  followed  in  later  times,  that  of  degrading  the 
Qodfl'of  Polytheism  into  daemons." ' 

Democritus  wrote  a  boot  "  On  Hades," '  in  which  he 
collected  and,  we  may  presume,  also  criticised  the 
numerous  fables  current  in  antiquity  abont  the  re- 
suscitation of  the  dead.  What  else  the  book  may  have 
contained,  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  probability  is  that 
it  dealt  adversely  with  popular  conceptions  of  the  future 
life.  In  a  remarkable  fn^pment  attributed  by  Stobaeos 
to  Democritus  we  are  told  that  "  Some  men  who  do  not 
understand  the  dissolution  of  our  mortal  nature,  but  are 
conscious  of  the  misery  in  human  life,  painfully  spend 
their  allotted  period  of  life  in  confusion  and  fear,  inventing 
lies  about  the  time  after  they  are  dead." '  Democritue 
expressly  maintained  that  the  atoms  composii^  the  soul 
are  scattered  asunder  at  the  moment  of  death.*  He  is 
the  first  Greek  thinker  who  in  so  many  words  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  eoal* 

The  life  of  Bemocritns  extended  well  into  the  foorth 
century  B.C.,  and  more  than  covered  the  period  usually 
known  as  the  "  Age  of  lUumination "  or  "  Enlighten- 
ment." A  notable  passf^  of  the  Repuhlie  may  serve 
to  surest  to  us  the  leading  characteristics  of  that  aga 
Plato  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  effect  sometimes 
produced  on  the  individual  when  he  b^ins  to  scrutinise 
his  inherited  beliefs  by  the  light  of  reason.  We  have 
all  of  us,  he  says,  certain  opinions  or  beliefs,  forming, 
as  it  were,  our  intellectual  parentage,  under  whose  care 

■Zeller,  ;.c.  p.  SSBff.  * 3tob.      Anth.     i.    p.   384.    18 

*  Tttfi  rur  tr  AiSou,  Diels  '/r.  0°.       Wuhnnath. 

•/'■■  297.  '  B«h<]«,  Pgf/Aa'  ii.  p.  162. 
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we  bave  grown  to  youth  or  manhood.  In  course  of  time 
we  discover,  perhaps,  that  these  beliefs  cannot  be  f 
justified  on  rational  grounds ;  dialectic  may  show  that 
what  we  have  been  taught  to  consider  honourable  and 
just  is  in  certain  circumstances  not  more  honourable  than 
base,  not  more  just  than  unjust;  and  then  there  is 
danger  lest  our  moral  constitution  should  be  under- 
mined. We  are  apt  to  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
tradition  and  authority,  law  and  convention  are  only 
artificial  devices  for  diecking  the  Intimate  impulses 
and  rights  of  the  natural  man,  and  we  become  tainted 
with-an^inffliiaaism.'  The  phenomenon  which  Flato 
thus  describes  in  connexion  with  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividoal  was  now  be^:inning  to  happen  in  the  corporate 
bistoiy  of  the  Athenian  people.  I  say  "b^inning"; 
for  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
B-C  and  even  later,  there  was  still  a  large  body  of 
Atbenj^s  who  climg  to  the  political,  educational,  and 
religious  ideals  of  the  past,  and  obstinately  set  themselves 
to  stem  the  advancing  tide  of  rationalism.  It  is  enough 
to  mention  Nicias  amoi^  statesmen,  Xenophon  among 
men  of  letters,  and  Ajiatophanes  among  poets.  That 
the  Athenian  demos  had  not  yet  discarded  the  old 
beliefs  is  plain  from  the  condemnation  passed  upon 
Aaaiagoras,  Protagoras,  and  Socratee.  But  although 
the  rationaiiBtic  movement  was  by  no  means  universal, 
it  is  a  testimony  to  its  strength  and  influence  that  it 
aroused  such  bitter  hostility  in  a  society  conspicuous 
for  the  virtue  of  toleration ;  and  what  is  of  primary 
importance,  nearly  all  the  younger  men  of  ability  and 
spirit  were  powerfully  affected  by  the  new  impulse. 
I  Borrowing  a  Platonic  figure,  we  may  say  that  the 
young  men  of  the  period  loved  to  rend  and  tear  with 
the  fangs  of  dialectic  the  political  and  religious  principles 
on  which  their  fathers  had  been  reared.     To  an  orthodox 
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conservative  of  the  tTpe  of  Kicias  it  must  have  i 
as  if  the  foundations  of  the  city-state  were  being  shaken, 
when  men  b^an  openly  to  express    their   disbelief    in  . 
divination  and  even  in  the  very  existence  of  the  Goda 
The  future  seemed  to  be  in  the  bands  of  the  iconoclasts. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Athenian 
people  that  the  so-called  "  Sophists "  appeared.  What 
effect  had  the .  method  and  teaching  of  the  Sophists  on 
the  moral  and  religious  development  of  Greece  ?  What 
position  did  they  take  up  in  that  contest  between  Eaith 
and  rationalism  which  we  have  already  noted  as  a  dis- 
tit^uishing  feature  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived  7 
In  discussing  this  question — the  only  question  with 
which  we  in  these  lectures  ate  concerned  —  it  ia ' 
necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  against  attributing  any 
community  of  doctrine  to  the  various  representotives 
of  the  class.  Down  to  the  time  of  Grote,  the  Sophists 
were  generally  treated  as  a  kind  of  quaai-pbiloaophical 
sect  or  school,  holdii^  certain  common  principles  of 
a  more  or  less  immoral  chaiactet,  by  means  of  which 
they  set  themselves  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
.  society  and  the  state ;  and  any  anti-social  or  antinomian 
doctrine  ascribed  by  Plato,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  a 
particular  Sophist  was  promptly  fathered  upon  the 
whole  school,  who  were  accordingly  denounced  in 
tmmeasured  terms  as  responsible  for  that  allied 
deterioration  in  the  Athenian  character  which  Grote 
for  his  part  absolutely  denies.^  Whether  the  Athenians 
degenerated  or  not  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century, 
is  a  question  we  need  not  here  examine ;  but  it  is  now 
universally  agreed  that  the  Sophists  were  not  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  a  sect  or  school,  united  by  commonity 
of  creed,  but  only  a  profession  of  mutually  independent 
teachers  called  into  existence  by  the  growing  demand 
for    higher    education    throughout    Greece   and    more 

'  HMory  of  (truce  ch.  67  (eaii.  vol.  viii.  p.  174). 
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especially  in  Abheos.  In  tlie  Protagoras  and  elsewhere 
Plato  makes  it  clear  not  only  that  the  Sophists  tai^ht 
diSerent  subjects,  but  also  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
rivalries  and  jealousies  between  the  different  members 
of  the  profession.  It  is  consequently,  as  Gomperz 
observes,  "  illc^timate,  if  not  absurd,  to  speak  of  a 
sophistic  mind,  sophistic  morality,  sophistic  scepticism, 
and  BO  forth " :  ^  we  must  take  the  relevant  fragments 
of  the  individual  Sophists,  and  examine  them  inde- 
pendently by  themselves,  before  attempting  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  kdnd  of  influence  which  these  re- 
markable men  exerted  on  the  course  of  Greek  thought 

The  earliest  and  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  Sophists  was  Protagoras  of  Ahdera.  In  the  Platonic 
dialogue  called  by  his  name,  we  have  what  is  probably  a 
true  account  of  the  subject  he  professed  to  teach.  "  By  be- 
coming my  pupil,"  Protagoras  says, "  Hippocrates  will  learn 
how  to  deliberate  wisely  about  his  private  afiairs  as  well 
as  about  the  affairs  of  the  state.  I  will  teach  him  how  to 
manage  his  house  in  the  best  way,  and  he  will  become  fully 
qualified  both  to  speak  and  to  act  in  public  hfe."  "  Do 
I  follow  you  ? "  says  Socrates.  "  I  suppose  you  mean  the 
art  of  politics,  and  that  you  promise  to  make  men  good 
citizens  ? "  "  Yes,  that  is  exactly  the  profession  I  make."  ' 
If  Prota^ras  had  confined  his  energies  within  these 
limits,  we  might  almost  have  passed  him  over,  although 
it  would  still  have  to  be  noted  that  the  method  by 
which  he  taught  the  "art  of  words"  must  inevitably 
have  fostered  the  impulse  towards  iconoclasm  in  his 
pupils.  He  was  the  first  to  declare  that  every  possible' 
tugument  on  every  conceivable  subject  could  be  met  by 
another ; '  and  if  Aristotle  is  to  be  trusted,  he  expressly 
undertook  to  show  men  how  to  "make  the  weaker 
armament  prevail  "  (top  4Jttw  'Kirfov  Kpeirrto  iroieiv) — 
an  accusation  afterwards  freely  levelled  at  the  Sophists 
>  l.e.  p.  416.  •  318  E  f.  »  D.  L.  bt.  61. 
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■  Id  general*  Bnb  ProtE^tas  was  not  merely  a  teacher 
of  the  youth ;  he  wrote  numerous  treatises,  among  them 
a  work  "  On  the  Gods,"  and  another  "  On  Truth  " ;  and 
the  two  most  celebrated  of  his  literary  fraf^eots  express 
a  habit  of  mind  which  could  not  fail  to  obtrude  itself 
even  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  as  a  teacher. 

The  first  of  these  fragments  is  the  notorious  homo 
mensura.  "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things ;  of  that 
which  is,  that  it  is ;  of  that  which  is  not,  that  it  is  not."  * 
Accordii^  to  certain  modem  critics,  the  word  "  man  " 
should  here  be  understood  generically,  the  reference  beii^ 
not  to  "this  or  that  specimen  of  the  genus,  not  any 
individnal  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  bat  universal  man."' 

■  If  this  explanation  is  correct,  we  have  before  us  only  a 
vigorous  assertion  of  that  anthropocentric  view  of  the 
world  which  was  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  the 
time  of  Frot^oras.  But  the  ancients  understood  the 
saying  in  quite  another  sens&  Without  exception,  they 
interpreted  "  man "  as  the  individual  and  not  the  genus. 
FrotE^;oraa  meant,  says  Plato,  that  as  things  appear  to 
me,  so  they  are  to  me,  and  to  you  they  are  as  they 
appear  to  you :  since  you  and  I  are  both  included  under 
"  man."  *  In  other  words,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
absolute  truth ;  or,  rather  the  expression  "  truth "  is  a 
misnomer,  and  for  "  true "  we  ought  in  strictness  to 
substitute  "  true-to-me,"  "  true-to-you,"  and  so  on.  Unless, 
we  follow  the  Platonic  explanation  of  the  text,  we  must 
suppose  that'  throi^hout  a  large  part  of  the  Theaetetva 
Plato  is  fighting  a  shadow ;  and  we  must  further  believe 
that  all  the  ancients  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  down  to 
SextuB  EmpiricuB  either  misunderstood  or  deliberately 
traduced  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras.^  I  therefore 
cannot  but  agree  with  Zeller  and  others  in  upholding  the 

■  AruL  Khel.  1102*  23  B.  '  An  exceUaot  criticiiin  of  the 

'/r.  1  Diels.  vitnr  sdvocatad   bv  Oompen  nill 

*  GomMrz,  I.e.  p.  453.  b«   fonod  in   Nesue,  Ewmida  p. 

*  TKeaO.  152  A.  4M  n.  12. 
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traditional  interpretation,  according  to  which  Prot^oras 
meant  that  each  man  is  to  himself  the  standard  of  what 
is  true  or  false.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  observe 
that  in  its  ethical  and  political  applications  such  a 
theory  woold  seem  to  be  sabversive  of  morality  and 
civic  Ufa  It  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  maxim  \ 
of  Proti^^orae  that  every  one  may  do  what  is  right  in  bis 
own  eyes ;  and  in  a  notorious  line  of  Euripides  the 
inference  is  plainly  stated : 

"  Nought'))  Bhameful,  «ave  it  seem  so  to  the  doer." 
The  story  runs  that  I'lato  retorted  with  the  line : 

idirxpiv  TO  y  alirxpiy,  i^v  ioxn  *ft»  pi  ioxg. 
"Shamefol  is  shsmeful,  seem  it  so  or  not" 

Nothing   could   illustrate   more   clearly  the   opposition 
between  the  Flat^j^^AB^  ^^^  FrotagQxga^  standpoints.* 

The  seconcT  bittie  two  fragifienta  in  question  occurred 
at  the  b^inning  of  the  treatise  on  the  Gods — the  earliest 
of  Crreek  agnostic  writings.  "  About  the  Gods  I  cannot 
know  either  that  they  do  exist  or  that  they  do  not  esdst : 
for  many  things  prevent  me  from  knowing,  the  obscurity 
of  the  subject  and  the  shortness  of  life."  *  Protagoras  is 
said  to  have  read  the  pamphlet  at  the  bouse  of  Euripides, 
whoee  plays,  as  we  shall  see,  abound  in  similar  sentimentB. 
An  interesting  anticipation  of  Prot^oras'  attitude  appears 
in  a  atoiy  told  by  Cicero  about  the  poet  Simooides. 
Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  requested  Simonidee  on  one 
occasion  to  explain  to  him  the  being  and  nature  of  the 
Deity.  The  poet  begged  for  a  day  to  reflect,  and  when 
the  question  was  repeated  on  the  morrow,  he  asked  two 
additional  days,  and  afterwards  four,  and  so  on,  doubling 
the  number  of  days  ^ain  and  again  nntil  the  tyrant 

'  Bor.  A.  19,  with  Nmck's  note.  •  D.  L.  ix.  61, 
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grew  weary  of  waiting.  When  iovited  to  give  «  reason 
for  his  strange  behaviour,  he  said,  "Ilie  longer  I 
deUberate,  the  greater  obscurity  I  find."  ^  Protagoras' 
agDOBticism  is  more  explicit  He  confesses  himself 
unable  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  the  very  existence  of 
the  Gods,  and  places  the  eentimeot  in  the  forefront  of 
his  treatise.  How  he  developed  it  in  the  sequel,  we  do 
not  know ;  hot  that  the  general  tendency  of  his  book 
was  thought  to  be  hostile  to  religion,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  well-authenticated  story  that  it  was  publicly 
burnt,  while  the  author  had  to  leave  Athens  in  order  to 
escape  a  prosecution  for  impiety.* 

Goipas  of  Leontini  is  important  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  styla  Alliteration  and  assonance, 
carefully  balanced  clauses,  striking  and  sometimes 
fantastic  metaphors,  tc^ther  with  antitheses  that  please 
the  ear  but  upon  examination  prove  unsound — these  are 
among  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  diction.  Plato 
in  an  eloquent  passi^  of  the  RifxMie  condemns  snch 
artifices  because  they  enooorage  men  to  acquiesce  in 
shams ; '  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  Isocrates,  the  most 
eminent  of  Gorgias'  literary  disciples,  without  endorsing 
the  verdict  of  Rato.  In  his  treatise  "  On  the  non- 
existent," Gorgias  endeavoured  to  establish  three  pro- 
positions :  first,  that  nothing  exists ;  second,  that  if 
anything  does  exist,  it  is  unlmowable ;  and  finally,  that 
even  if  something  exists  and  can  be  known,  yet  the 
knowledge  thereof  cannot  be  communicated  by  one  man 
to  another,*  The  object  of  physical  and  metaphysical 
investigation  down  to  the  time  of  Gorgias  had  been  to 
discover  the  underlying  reality  of  things ;  and  it  is 
probably  this  ultra-phenomenal  reality  or  existence  which 
Gorgias  intends  to    deny.'     As  a    practical  rhetorician. 
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concerned  with  the  preparation  of  pupile  for  a  practical 
career,  Gorgias  haB  no  sympatby  with  the  a  priori 
hallucinations  of  the  former  epoch.  Although  the 
threefold  thesis  of  Goi^iae  does  not  directly  bear  upon 
tfaeol(^,  it  IB  obvious  that  his  categories  of  the  non- 
existent  and  unknowable  would  have  included  the 
philosophic  as  well  as  the  popular  conception  of  the 
Godhead. 

We  have  seen  that  Protagoras  for  his  part  confined 
himself  to  a  cautious  gnosticism ;  but  others  of  the 
Sophists  appear  to  have  rationalised  the  Gods  out  of 
existence  altogether.  Foremost  among  these  stands 
Frodicus  of  Ceos,  beet  known  in  later  times  for  the 
morallj  unexceptionable  apol(^e  of  Heracles  at  the 
cross  roods.^  Aa  Cicero  remarks,  it  was  tantamount  to  a 
complete  denial  of  religion  when  Prodicus  declared  that 
the  so-called  Gods  were  only  perBonifications  of  those 
objects  which  experience  had  found  beneficial  to  the  life 
of  man.^  Demster  (be  affirms)  is  only  bread,  Dionysus 
wine,  Poseidon  water,  Hephaestus  fire,  and  so  on.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  all^rising  rationalism  of  Democritus 
uid  other  pre-Sophistic  philosophers ;  but  the  particular 
aim  of  Prodicus  is  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  beUef  in 
Gk)de,  on  the  assumption  that  the  belief  is  erroneous. 
"  Primitive  man,"  he  says,  "  deified  the  sun  and  moon, 
rivers  and  fountains,  in~a  word,  whatsoever  thii^  benefit 
our  life,  on  account  of  the  aerricee  they  render,  just  as 
the  Egyptians  deify  the  Nile."  *  A  similar  motive  inspiree 
another  remarkable  and  highly  characteristic  fragment  of 
the  period  of  Illumination.  The  author  is  the  notorious 
Critias,  than  whom  we  find  no  one  more  deeply  imbued 
"with  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  the  oga  Before  civilisation 
b^an,  he  tells  us,  brute  force  reigned  supreme.     Then 

>  Xut.  Mm.  ii.  1,  21ff.  *ap.  Sexk  adv.  Math.  ix.  13. 
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followed  the  discovery  of  law,  and  the  begmiungs  of 
social  order;  but  law,  though  it  could  repress  open 
injustice,  failed  to  prevent  secret  crime.  Thereupon, 
continues  Critias,  some  wise  man  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  certain  all-hearing,  all-€eeing, 
and  all-knowing  powers,  whom  be  called  Gods.  He 
placed  them  in  the  heavens,  in  order  that  the  celestial 
phenomena,  which  men  already  bo  much  feared,  m^bt 
seem  to  be  their  work.  The  Gods  are  therefore  only 
a  shrewd  device  of  some  prebiatorio  statesman  who 
"  darkened  the  truth  by  a  lie "  (if'vuSet  rw^Xavat  t^w 

A  few  other  relics  of  the  earlier  Sophistic  literature 
deserve  a  passing  mention.  The  Sophist  Antiphon,  when 
asked  tor  a  definition  of  the  prophetic  art  (fiovrtx^,  replied : 
"  It  is  the  conjecture  of  a  sagacious  man." '  Here  again 
Euripides  supplies  a  parallel.  "  Best  seer  is  he,  who  doth 
conjecture  well."  *  A  distrust  of  oracles  and  divination 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  time,  at  least  in  educated 
circles.  Thrasymacbus  complains  that  "  the  Qods  do  not 
behold  tbe  affairs  of  men :  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
overlooked  tbe  greatest  of  human  goods,  viz.  ligbteoos- 
nesB :  for  we  see  that  some  men  do  not  practise  it"  * 
In  the  pseudo-Platonic  Aziochus  a  remark  is  quoted 
from  ProdicuB  to  tbe  effect  that  death  cannot  toucdi 
either  tbe  living  or  the  dead — the  living,  because  they 
are  still  alive,  and  the  dead,  because  they  have  ceased 
to  exist."  Tbe  form  of  tbe  sentence  bears  a  aus- 
picious resemblance  to  the  favourite  Epicurean  paregoric 
gainst  the  fear  of  death :  "  when  we  are,  death  is 
not ;  and  when  death  is,  we  are  not " :  ^  but  it  can 
hardly  he  doubted  that  Prodious  and  the  other  Sophists 
"  whom  I  have  named  were  agnosticB  on  the  subject  of 

'  OritiM,>.  1.  28  NftuA'p.  771.  *fr.  8  Dials. 

*  Diels  p.  S62,  3  0.  ■  369  B. 
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immortalitf .  Nothing  is  known  of  the  tract  on  Hades — 
•Kepi  -rSiv  h  "A^v — which  Protagoras  ia  said  to  have 
written. 

The  last  of  the  Sophists  whom  we  need  mention  ia 
Hippias  of  Elis,  perhaps  the  most  versatile  and  aocom- 
'  plished  of  them  all.  His  acquirementa  included  Philology, 
Mythology,  History,  Archaeology,  and  Literature,  in 
addition  to  the  so-called  "  Arts," '  namely,  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  Music,  and  Astronomy;  he  was  also  the 
author  c^  a  system  of  mnemonics,  and  a  prolific  versifier 
in  the  epic,  tragic,  and  dithyrambic  styles;  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  mechanical  arts  was  so  extensive 
that  "  OD  one  occasion  he  appeared  at  the  Olympic 
gathering  in  garments  every  part  of  which,  from  the 
eandale  on  his  feet  to  the  plaited  girdle  round  his  wiast, 
and  the  very  rings  on  his  fingers,  had  heen  manufactured 
by  his  own  hand."*  Perhaps  he  wished  to  enter  a 
practical  protest  against  the  principle  of  specialisation 
oharacteristio  of  civilised  communities;  for  he  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  on  Nature's  side  in  the  favourite 
controversy  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Nature  and 
Convention.  About  his  theolc^cal  views,  we  know 
nothing ;  but  the  antithesis  of  wUch  I  have  just  spoken 
— t^t  of  ^vaifi  and  vhpM^ — played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  literature  of  the  period  that  we  must  consider  it  a 
little  more  in  detail. 

The  first  to  apply  the  opposition  of  ra/toc  and  ^vir» 
in  the  sphere  of  ethical  conceptions  was  Archelaus,  the 
pupil  of  Anaiagoras,  and  the  teacher — so  we  are  told — 
of  Socrates.  Archelaus  declared  that  right  and  wrong 
have  no  existence  in  nature,  but  only  through  convention 
or  law :  to  Suctuov  ehiat  xal  ro  atffj(p6v  ov  ^6aei,  aXXii 
pofujf?    We  do  not  know  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  this 

>  8m  PUto,  Frol.  SIS  E,  S^.  PUt«,  Hipp.  Minor  188  Bff.,  uxl 
Ti.  61 1  0.  Hipp.  Maior  2BG  B  ff. 

■  Ootnptn,     Le.     p,     431 :    cf.  ■  D.  L.  ii.  Id. 
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coDclusioD,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  Bunuise  vbat  they 
were.  The  literary  aa  well  aa  the  political  activity  of  the 
Periclean  age  had  familiarised  the  Greeks  with  many 
peculiarities  of  foreign  institutiona  and  manners;  and 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  men  were  beginning  to 
reflect  on  the  extreme  diversity,  and  even  ant^onism 
between  different  racee  in  their  etaadarde  of  morality 
and  taste.^  We  may  fairly  suppose  that  Arcbelaua 
was  impressed  by  the  same  phenomenon  when  he 
declared  that  ethical  conceptions  in  general  owe  their 
existence  and  authority  not  to  nature — for  the  natural, 
in  Greek  thought,  is  the  universal — bnt  only  to  fashion, 
convention,  or  law  (vo/to;).  Herodotus  had  already 
applauded  Pindar  for  saying  that  vaiu^  is  lord  of 
all' 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  theory  of  &n  inherent 
opposition  between  natural  and  positive  law  must  have 
tended  to  weaken  the  authority  of  established  institutions 
and  beliefs,  by  assigning  to  them  a  merely  local  and 
transient  value  in  contrast  with  the  eternal  and  universal 
ordinance  of  Nature.  Let  us  hear  what  Plato  has  to  say 
upon  the  subject.  "  These  people,"  we  read  in  the  Laws, 
"  would  say  that  the  (rods  exist  not  by  nature,  but  by 
art,  and  by  the  laws  of  states,  which  are  differoit  in 
different  places,  according  to  the  agreement  of  those  who 
make  them ;  and  that  the  honourable  is  one  thing  by 
nature  and  another  thing  by  law,  and  that  the  principles 
of  justice  have  no  existence  at  all  in  nature,  bnt  that 
mankind  are  always  disputing  about  them  and  alterii^ 
them ;  and  that  the  alterations  which  are  made  by  art 
and  by  law  have  no  basis  in  nature,  but  are  of  authority 
for  the  moment  and  at  the  time  at  which  they  are  made. 
These,  my  friends,  are  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  poets  and 
prose  writers,  which  find  a  way  into  the  minds  of  youth. 
...  In  this  way  the  young  fall  into  impieties,  under 
'  Sm,  t.g.,  Herod,  iii.  88.  '  le. 
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the  idea  that  the  Gods  are  not  sucb  ae  the  law  bids  them 


On  its  native  side,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  an 
essential  antt^nism  between  Kature  and  Law  must  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  moral  and  religious  un- 
settlement  of  the  period  we  are  now  discuBsing.  In 
respect  of  its  poaitire  content,  the  doctrine  su^ests  Uiat 
we  should  follow  Nature  rather  than  Law.  And  in 
point  of  fact  the  desire  for  a  "return  to  nature"  is 
frequently  expressed  in  the  literature  of  this  tima'  The 
moral  value  of  such  an  ideal  will  depend,  of  coiiree,  on 
the  interpretation  we  give  to  the  word  Nature.  We 
may  conceive  of  Nature  as  "  red  m  tooth  and  claw  with 
ravine  "  ;  or  we  may  think  of  her  as  the  beneficent  mother 
of  all  mankind.  If  we  adopt  the  first  of  these  views,  the 
"  life  according  to  nature  "  will  lead  ua  to  the  "  cannibal 
morality  "  embodied  in  such  sayings  as  "  might  is  right," 
"  That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power.  And  they 
should  keep  who  can."  On  the  second  interpretation,  we 
shall  think  little  about  distinctions  of  race  and  nationality, 
creed  and  colour  and  social  position :  our  efforts  will  be 
directed  towards  a  realisation  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
the  federation  of  the  world. 

Each  of  these  divergent  interpretations  of  the  natural- 
istic ideal  seems  to  have  found  supporters  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speakii^.  Thrasymachus  in  the  Bepv3}lic 
and  Callicles  in  the  Qfirgiaa  of  Flato  powerfully  advocate 
the  anti-social  view  that  "  Might  is  Bight "  and  "  Justice 
the  interest  of  the  stronger " ;  and  Flato  is  careful  to 
point  out  that  they  were  not  alone  in  their  opinion.  "  I 
hear  the  same  story  on  every  side,"  says  Qlauco,  "  from 
ThraaymaohuH  and  innumerable  others ;  and  my  ears  are 
ringing  with  it."  '  As  a  rule  or  principle  of  government, 
■ZameSSEif.,  te.  Jonett  *iiQi.  ii.  3S8C.    Cr.  1.  SlSAff., 

*  I  hats  dttd  aoma  lUuitntioiu      and  Qorg.  4S2  E  ff. 
in  Tht  Repubiie  0/ Plata,  toI.  L  p. 
864  f. 
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it  was  coQBtaiitly  exemplified  by  the  conduct  of  Athens 
towarda  her  allies.  The  speakers  in  Thucydides  make 
frequent  reference  to  the  doctrine :  "  We  regard  it  as 
an  eternal  law  that  the  weaker  should  be  coerced  by 
the  stronger,"^  and  so  forth.  In  the  famous  dialogue 
between  the  Melian  and  Athenian  rspresentativee,  after 
the  Melians  have  expressed  a  confident  hope  that 
Heaven  wiU  defend  the  r^ht,  the  Athenians  thus  reply : 
"  We  believe  that  the  Giods,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  and 
that  men,  from  what  we  see,  obey  an  imperious  law 
of  Naiure,  by  inflexibly  maintaining  their  dominion 
wherever  they  have  power.  We  did  not  make  this 
law,  nor  were  we  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  ita 
sanction :  we  found  it  established,  and  likely,  when  we 
leave  it  behind  ub,  to  continue  for  ever;  and  it  we 
now  avail  ourselves  of  it,  it  is  in  the  conviction  that  you 
and  others,  if  yom-  power  equalled  ours,  would  do  so 
too."  '  In  this  way  the  "  definition  of  justice  according 
to  Nature" — o  <^uo-«»  tpov  tou  Zueatov,  as  Plato  calls 
it' — came  to  provide  a  theoretical  justification  of  abso- 
lutism, as  manifested  in  the  Athenian  empire.  By  no 
other  argument  was  it  poBsible  even  to  attempt  to 
justify  the  imperial  rule  of  Athens  in  the  eyes  of  a 
nation  which  regarded  the  independent  city-state  as  the 
only  legitimate  form  of  polity.  The  Athenian  empire, 
from  the  Greek  point  of  view,  was  in  fact  a  tyranny ; 
and  the  institution  of  tyranny  itself  was  sometimes 
defended  on  exactly  the  same  grounds.  It  was  main- 
tained that  the  "  natural "  relation  between  one  human 
being  and  another  is  that  of  "  warfare  " :  law  is  only  an 
artificial  covenant  or  compact,  which  no  one  will  observe 
who  is  strong  enough  to  defy  it*  This  thoroughly 
auti  -  social    doctrine    is    emphatically   proclaimed    by 

■  i.  76.  S.  *  Plkto,  S^.  ii.  3B8  B  IT.  ;  Lam 

■  T.  lOG,  tr.  Wilkin*.  6!6  A. 
*  La»t  m  C. 
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CaUicles  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato.  Nature  herself,  we 
are  told,  declares  that  it  is  right  for  the  strong  to  have 
more  than  the  weak:  for  by  this  principle  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  is  ruled  Civilisation  with  its  charms 
and  sorceries  seeks  to  fetter  and  enslave  the  stroi^ :  but 
when  a  man  appears  upon  the  scene,  he  "  shakes  off  and 
rends  asunder  and  escapes  from  all  these  chains,  tramples 
under  foot  onr  formularies  and  juggleries  and  charms 
and  laws  that  bid  defiance  to  Nature,  till  suddenly  the 
quondam  slave  reveals  himself  our  master ;  and  then  it 
is  that  Nature's  justice  shines  forth."  > 

Of  the  other  and  more  humane  conception  of  Natm«, 
according  to  which  men  are  naturally  not  enemies,  but 
kinsmen,  we  have  an  interesting  glimpse  in  the  senti- 
ment which  Plato  in  the  Protagoras  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Hippias :  "  I  think  that  we  are  all  of  ua  kinsmen 
and  friends  and  fellow-citizens  by  nature,  not  by  law ; 
for  like  is  naturally  akin  to  like ;  but  law,  the  tyrant  of 
mankind,  uses  constraint,  and  is  opposed  to  natura" ' 
The  words  are  addressed  to  an  assembly  of  Sophists,  and 
do  not  convey  the  idea  of  miiversal  brotherhood,  but 
rather  the  notion  of  a  brotherhood  amoi^  men  of 
learning  and  cultuie,  analc^us  in  some  degree  to  the 
Stoic  community  of  wise  men.  But  the  sentiment 
which  tbey  express  is  at  least  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  the  wider  ideal  which  the  Stoics  also  incorporated 
in  their  system,  at  the  same  time  giving  to  it  a 
religious  significance  by  basing  the  brotherhood  of  man 
on  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God.*  We  know  from 
Aristotle  that  the  institution  of  slavery  was  by  some 
of  his  contemporaries  declared  to  he  "  unnatural "  and 
oondemned  on  that  score.*  A  pupil  of  Goi^ias  was  the 
author  of  the  saying,  "  God  intended  a3\.  men  to  be  free ; 

■  4S3  D  ff.  *  CjT.  in  tha  Fynw  ^  CUaoIku 

*  8S7  0  r.  {Ik  roC  -yAp  ytritt  tciUr), 

*  pa.  i.i.  1268*'  SI  ff. 
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Nature  has  made  no  one  a  slave." '  The  grounds 
alleged  for  this  attAck  on  slavery  belong  to  the  circle 
of  ideas  with  which  we  are  now  familiar ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  attack  itself  reaches  hack  to  the 
^e  of  the  Sophists. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  principal  ideas  of  which 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  take  cognisance  in  connexion 
with  the  ethical  and  rel^ons  speculations  of  the  so- 
called  Sophists.  Some  of  these  ideas  will  require  our 
attention  again,  when  we  speak  of  £vu*i{ade8 ;  but  in 
the  meantime  let  us  endeavour  to  see  whether  there 
is  not  at  least  a  common  tendency — ^we  have  seen 
that  there  ie  no  actual  community  of  doctrine — in  the 
different  theories  we  have  enumerated.  It  may  safely 
be  affirmed,  I  think,  that  the  Sophists  agreed  for  the 
most  part  in  refusing  blindly  to  acquiesce  in  the 
traditional  principles  of  Greek  morality,  politics,  and 
religion.  A  certain  d^ree  of  rationalism  is  character* 
istic  of  them  alL  In  the  sphere  of  religion,  it  manifests 
itself  sometimes  as  agnosticism,  sometimes,  in  the  case 
of  Prodicus  for  example,  as  virtual  atheism ;  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  and  ethics,  it  appears  either  in 
the  shape  of  an  individualism  so  extreme  as  to  strike  ^ 
at  the  foundations  of  society,  or  in  the  form  of  the 
not  less  anti-social  doctrine  that  Might  is  Bight,  or  else 
it  involuntarily  tends  to  substitute  for  the  old  conception 
of  the  city-state  the  dream  not  merely  of  a  Fanhelleuic 
but  of  a  universal  commonwealth.  With  the  exception 
of  this  cosmopolitan  and  humanistic  ideal,  which  was 
dimly  conceived,  perhaps,  by  Hippias,  there  is  hardly 
anything  constructive  in  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists : 
they  destroyed,  but  did  not,  to  any  great  extent, 
rebuild.  If  the  aven^  Athenian  citizen  of  the  older 
school  looked  upon  them  as  corrupters  of  the  youth, 
we  must  allow  that  from  his  point  of  view  something 
'  Sabal.  on  Ariat  m^.  1373"  18. 
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could  be  aaid  in  support  of  the  charge  But  in  the 
light  of  later  philosophical  development,  the  movement 
which  we  aasodate  with  the  name  of  the  Sophists  is 
seen  to  have  been  a  necessary  st^^  through  which 
the  human  intellect  had  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  a 
philosophy  at  once  more  rational  and  more  spiritual 
than  any  which  had  yet  appeared.  To  quote  the  words 
of  Zeller:  "The  fermentation  of  the  time  to  which  the 
Sophists  belong  brought  many  turbid  and  impm«  sub- 
stances to  the  surface,  but  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Greek  mind  should  pass  through  this  fermentation 
before  it  attained  the  clarified  st^e  of  the  Socratic 
wisdom ;  and  as  the  Germans  would  scarcely  have 
had  a  Kant  without  the  Au/kidrungaperiode,  so  the 
Greeks  would  scarcely  have  had  a  Socrates  and  a 
Socoatic  philosophy  without  the  Sophists."  > 
Ue.  p.  1154:  E.  T.  ii.  p.  606. 
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EURIPIDES 

A  BECENT  Gtennan  inTOBtigfttor,  who  has  done  much 
to  elucidate  the  philosophical  element  in  Euripides, 
affirms  that  "  there  is  hatdly  a  single  important  problem 
that  stirred  his  age,  hardly  a  single  theory  in  Greek 
philosophy  before  and  during  hie  lifetime,  of  whidi 
Euripides  does  not  take  account." '  His  men  and 
women  constantly  speak  the  language  of  the  period 
of  "  Enlightenment " ;  and  it  is  chiefly  as  the  poetical 
interpreter  of  the  age  of  the  Sophists  that  Euripides 
demands  our  attention  in  a  snrvey  of  Greek  religious 
thought. 

Let  UB  first  attempt  to  answer  the  question:  What 
position  does  Euripides  usually  take  up  with  reference 
to  the  recognised  GoSb  of  Greece  ? 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  approaching  this  subject 
is  to  coufiider  the  part  played  by  the  Gods  in  one  or 
two  of  Euripides'  most  characteristic  plays.  The 
Hippolyttis  and  the  Mad  Heracles  will  serve  our 
purpose  beet.  The  first  of  these  tragedies  was  put 
upon  the  stage  in  429  B.a  The  date  of  the  second 
is  uncertain;  but  scholars  are  agreed  that  it  is  con< 
eiderably  later  than  the  Hippolytus,  thot^h  not  among 
the  latest  of  the  poet's  dramas. 

The  subject  of  the  ffippdytus  is  the  vengeance  which 
the  Goddess  Aphrodite  exacts  from  the  hero  after  whom 
the  play  is  named.  In  the  prologue,  Aphrodite  tells 
■  NoiUe,  nntmiuK.  tib.  d.  philM.  ^uetim  <kt  £ur.  ^  C60. 
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how  the  chaste  Hippoty tus  has  slighted  her  in  word  and 
deed,  and  declares  her  intention  of  revei^:ii^  herself  hy 
a  plot  involving  Phaedra's  destrnction  as  well  as  his. 
Presently  Phaedra  comes  upon  the  stf^,  a  great  and 
noble  character,  torn  with  shame  and  remorse  on  account 
of  the  passion  which  by  Aphrodite's  desi^s  she  has 
involuntarily  conceived  for  her  stepson.  The  nurse,  after 
eliciting  her  mistress'  secret,  proceeds  to  tempt  her  by 
appealing  to  the  example  of  the  Gods. 

"WhoM)  have  ktoUb  writ  in  tlie  ancient  dftys, 
And  wander  still  themselves  by  paths  of  song. 
They  know  how  Zeus  of  yore  desired  the  embrace 
Of  Seroele ;  they  know  how  radiant  Dawn 
Up  to  the  Qoda  snatched  Kepbalus  of  yore, 
And  all  for  love ;  yet  these  in  Heaven  theii  home 
Dwell,  neither  do  they  flee  the  face  of  Gods."' 

It  is  more  than  folly,  she  ui^es,  it  is  positive  sin 
(SiS/Mf),  for  mortals  to  resist,  where  immortals  yield.* 
Fbaedia  remains  firm ;  but  her  temptress,  uttering  a 
prayer  to  Aphrodite,  quits  the  stage,  and,  having  first 
pledged  him  to  secrecy,  betrays  the  truth  to  Hippolytus. 
Ovetoome  with  indignation  and  horror,  the  youth 
threatens  at  first  to  public  the  scandal,  regardless  of  the 
oath  he  has  sworn ; '  but  in  the  sequel  he  submits  to 
exile  and  death,  without  proving  false  to  his  plighted 
word.  On  hearing  that  her  secret  has  been  betrayed, 
Phaedra  resolves  to  die.  In  the  next  act,  Theeeue,  who 
has  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  seat  of  Apollo,  the  God 
of  joy,  arrives  upon  the  scene,  and  is  greeted  with  the 
news  of  bis  wife's  suicide.  Presently  he  espies  a  tablet 
in  the  band  of  the  dead  Phaedra — it  is  part  of  the  divine 
purpose  that  Phaedra  should  falsely  accuse  her  stepson 
of  disloyalty  to  his  father's  bed.  He  seizes  it  eagerly 
and  reads.  Beside  himself  with  horror,  Theseus  appeals 
to  the  God  Poseidon  to  fulfil  upon  the  head  of  Hippolytus 
■  «1  ff.,  tr.  Way.  »*78fr.  '(12. 
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one  of  the  three  cnrses  he  had  promised  him  of  old.  In 
the  following  scene,  Hippolytus  protests  his  innocence, 
but  without  avail ;  he  is  condemned  to  perpetual  exile  by 
his  father.  The  end  soon  comes.  Poseidon  frightens 
the  hero's  steeds  by  a  monster  sent  miraculously  from 
the  sea ;  and  the  mangled  Hippolytus  is  carried  home 
to  die.  Before  his  arrival,  Artemis  appears,  the  virgin 
Goddess  to  whom  Hippolytiu  had  consecrated  his  life ; 
and  the  truth  is  made  known  to  Theseus.  The  last  two 
scenes  are  full  of  an  infinite  pathos.  The  dying  Hippolytus 
forgives  his  father ;  to  Artemis  he  is  faithful  unto 
death. 

"Ah,  perfume-breath  celestial! — 'raid  mj  pains 
I  feel  thee,  and  tniae  anguish  is  assuaged."' 

But  he  is  keenly  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  his  fate. 

"Lo,  how  am  I  thrust 
Unto  Hades,  to  hide 
If  J  life  in  the  dust! 
All  catniy  /  rtvermted  Ood,  attd  in  vain  unto  man  leat  1  jiut."* 

Whatever  may  be  the  leading  idea  of  this  powerful 
play,  it  will  scaroely  be  denied  that  the  author  intends 
to  represent  the  Gods  In  an  unfavourable  light.  Towards 
the  end,  indeed,  Euripides  covertly  impugns  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  si^gests  that  the  entire  Olympic 
pantheon  is  based.  A  great  French  critic  has  truly  said 
that  "  the  presence  of  Artemis  by  the  side  of  the  dying 
Hippolytus,  desirous  to  weep  and  regretting  that 
her  divinity  prevents  her,  gives  to  the  closing  aoene 
a  character  of  ideal  nobility  and  religious  elevation 
not  elsewhere  found."'  The  religious  difficulty  never- 
theless remains.  Why,  if  Artemis  so  loved  Hippolytus, 
did  she  not  interpose  to  save  him  ?      The  point  did 

■  1891  f.  Way.  '  Dechanue,     Eutipide    et    ton 

'  lSII«ff.  Wajr.  AOIrt  p.  38S  f. 
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oot  escape  EuripideB ;  and  here  is  the  answer  he  makeB 
Artemis  give : 

"  For  Kypria  willed  that  all  this  should  befall 
To  glut  her  spite.    And  this  the  Qods'  wont  is  :— 
Kone  doth  presume  to  thwart  the  fixed  design 
Willed  by  his  fellow :  Btill  aloof  we  stand. 
Else  be  thou  sure  that,  but  for  dread  of  Zens, 
I  never  would  have  known  this  depth  of  shunc, 
To  suffer  one,  of  all  men  best  beloved 
Of  me,  to  die."* 

If  this  is  the  principle  on  which  Olympufi  is  organised, 
little  wonder  that  things  go  wrong.  Such  is  the  moral 
Euripides  probably  intended  to  surest.  There  is  a  world 
of  difference  between  the  spirit  of  these  lines  and  the  en 
fteyav  ovpav^  Zew  of  Sophocles :  "  Course,  my  child, 
Btill  great  in  heaven  is  Zeus,  who  sees  and  governs  all ! " 

In  the  Madneis  of  HeracUt,  we  have  the  story  of 
Hera's  persecution  of  her  stepson.  Before  setting  out 
for  tiie  underworld  to  bring  up  Cerberus,  the  hero  had 
entrusted  Amphitryon,  his  reputed  father,  as  well  as  his 
wife  and  children,  to  the  protection  of  his  father-in-law, 
Creon,  king  of  Thebes.  During  Heracles'  absence,  Lycus 
of  Euboea  invaded  Thebee,  slew  Oreon,  and  usurped  the 
throne ;  after  which,  believing  Heracles  to  be  lost,  and 
fearing  leet  the  sons  of  Heracles  should  grow  up  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  their  grandfather,  he  purposed  to 
destroy  tbem,  together  with  M^ara  their  mother,  and 
AmpUtryon.  At  this  point  the  action  of  the  play 
begins.  Amphitryon  and  the  others  have  taken  refuge 
at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Soter,  relying  on  him  to  save  the 
offspring  of  his  sou.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell 
on  the  first  half  of  the  play,  beyond  referring  to  the 
characteristic  passage  in  which  Amphitryon  expostulates 
with  Zens,  after  Megara  and  her  children  have  left  the 
altar  to  array  themselves  in  the  robes  of  death.'     The 

'1827ff.  Way.  '388  IT. 
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apparently  proTideotUl  animal  of  Heracles  shows,  how- 
ever, that  these  reproaches  are  either  ondeeeired  or 
premattue.  The  oanrper  ia  slain ;  and  the  Cboros  aing 
a  song  of  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  wrought  by 
Zens.  For  one  brief  moment  all  seems  well;  bat 
suddenly  the  dreadful  spectre  of  Lyssa  (Frenzy)  appears 
above  the  palace,  accompanied  by  Iris,  the  messenger  of 
Heavea  Now  that  Heracles'  labours  are  fulfilled,  Zeus 
withdraws  his  protection,  and  Hera  is  permitted  to  work 
her  will  In  a  paroxysm  of  homicidal  madness,  the 
father — so  Iris  explains — is  to  massacre  the  children  he 
has  just  saved.  It  is  in  vain  that  Lyssa  herself  appeals 
for  mercy :  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  by  Iris  is 

"Dare  uot  with  thine  admonitioiu  trammel  Heiu'a  schemes  and 
mine ! "  • 

la  the  messenger's  speech  describing  Heraclee'  mad- 
ness and  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  wife  and  children,  the 
poet  displays  even  more  than  his  accustomed  power ;  but 
for  us  the  interest  begins  again  at  the  point  where  the 
hero  awakes  out  of  the  sleep  into  which  he  has  been  cast 
by  the  merciful  intervention  of  Fallas — almost  the  only 
Goddess  from  whom  Euripides  refrains  his  sacrilegious 
haod.  On  hearing  the  full  extent  of  his  misfortune, 
Heracles  has  thoughts  of  suicide ;  but  before  there  is 
time  to  execute  his  purpose,  Theseus,  king  of  Athens, 
arrives  upon  the  scena  Overwhelmed  by  despair,  and 
apprehensive  of  communicating  pollution  to  bis  friend, 
Heracles  sits  cowering  in  silence  amid  the  ruin  he  has 
caused.  At  last,  with  touching  words  of  encouragement 
and  consolation,  he  is  gradually  won  from  his  purpose  of 
self-destruction,  and  induced  to  accompany  Theseus  to  the 
hospitable  land  of  Athens,  there  to  be  purged  of  the  stain 
of  blood  and  honoured  as  a  hero  for  all  time  to  come. 

TwnXtt/mt  animii  eaelestihus  irae  ?  This  ia  the  reflection 
■  856  W»». 
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forced  upao  our  uundB  throt^hoat  the  play  whose  action 
I  have  BommariBed.     The  poet  remindB  ua  at  every  stage 
of  the  drama  that  lb  ie  the  so-called  Goddess  Hera  who 
is  solely  reaponuble  for  the  unmerited  sutTerings  of  the 
great  benefactor  of  hmnanity.     There  is  no  attem|^  to 
purify  the  legend,  such  as  Pindar  or  Aeschylus  might 
have  made.     It  is  set  before  us  in  all  its  naked  foulness, 
and  what  is  the  inference  we  are  expected  to  draw  ? 
Simply  that  the  Hera  of  Greek  mythol<^  is  no  true  God, 
and  has  no  claim  on  the  adoration  of  mankind. 
"  To  tuck  a  Ooddeu 
Who  dtail  fray  nowt — who,  for  a  woman's  sake 
Jealous  of  Zeus,  from  Hellas  Iiath  cnt  off 
Her  benefactors,  guiltleaa  though  they  were !  " ' 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  acquit  Zeus :  nor  does  the 
poet  attempt  to  do  so :  indeed,  there  are  several  passages 
in  the  play  wbicb  reflect  upon  the  King  of  Heaven.* 
That  the  poet  frankly  disbelieved  in  the  legendary  Zeos 
as  well  as  in  the  l^udary  Hera,  and  in  short  in  the 
whole  circle  of  l^ends  imputing  inmiorality  and  imper- 
fection to  the  Gods,  may  be  inferred  from  a  memorable 
speech  of  Heracles  in  the  dialogue  with  which  the  play 
ends.  Theseus  has  been  trying  to  restore  the  self-respect 
of  hia  friend,  by  pointing  out  that  even  the  Gods  have 
sinned  and  Buffered.*  But  Heracles  will  have  none  of 
this  consolation ;  and  why  ?  Because  all  these  legends 
are  wholly  false. 

"  I  deem  not  that  the  Qods  for  spouaals  cnve 
Unhallowed :  talei  of  Qods'  bands  tnanacled 
Ever  I  Bcomed,  nor  ever  will  believe. 
Not  that  one  Ood  is  bom  another's  lord. 
For  God  hath  need— if  Ood  indeed  he  be— 
Of  nought:  these  be  the  minstrels'  sorrj  tales."* 

'  1807  Way. 

*Sn  ff.,  8311  E,  4V8  ff., 
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No  one  will  dispute  that  Euripides  himself  speaks 
here. 

Although  it  is  perhaps  in  these  two  plays  that  the 
poet  brings  home  to  us  most  forcibly  by  means  of  the 
dramatic  situation  the  malevolence  of  the  Gods,  most 
(though  not  all)  of  the  other  dramas  exhibit  them  from 
time  to  time  in  an  obnoxious  light  Apollo  in  the  Ion 
appears  as  a  liar  and  seducer,  and  is  roimdly  rated  for 
the  example  he  sets  to  men.^  Hie  Andromache  relates  a 
signal  instance  of  Apollo's  implacability.  It  was  Apollo 
who  guided  the  shaft  that  slew  Achilles ;  and  in  an  t^ny 
of  grief  and  indignation  Neoptolemus  had  gone  to  Delphi 
and  demanded  satisfaction  for  his  father's  death.  Yeai-s 
afterwards,  he  visited  the  shrine  t^in  in  order  to  seek 
fotgiveness  for  his  presumptuous  sin ;  but  Apollo  sufiers 
him  to  be  mordered  while  in  the  very  act  of  supplication.^ 
The  comment  of  the  Messenger  who  tells  the  story  is  in 
the  usual  Euripidean  strain : 

"Thus  he  that  giveth  oracles  to  the  world, 
He  that  is  judge  to  all  men  of  the  right, 
Hath  wreaked  revenge  upon  Achilles'  eon, — 
Yea,  hath  remembered,  like  rame  evil  man, 
An  old,  old  feud  I    How  then  shall  he  be  wise  I "  ' 

In  the  Electra  and  still  more  in  the  Orestes,  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  murder  of  Clytemnestra  and  its 
consequences  is  laid  at  the  door  of  Apollo.*  It  is 
true  that  when  the  dramatic  entanglement  is  complete, 
Apollo  himself  appears  and  cuts  the  knot ;  but  neither 
here  nor  elsewhere  does  Euripides  attempt  by  his  favourite 
device  of  the  dem  ex  mackina  to  solve  the  moral  and 
rel^oue  difficulties  be  so  often  raises  in  his  plays.  The 
God  for  the  most  part  merely  pronounces  the  epilogue  of 
the  piece  by  foretelling  what  awaits  the  characters  in  the 

MSeff.  *1181ff.  Way. 
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future,  just  as  the  proline  geDerallf  narratee  their 
previous  history  bo  far  as  )b  needful  for  the  proper 
underetauding  of  the  action.^  If  he  happens  to  remark 
on  the  conduct  of  his  fellow-Gods,  the  uufaTOurable 
jadgmeut  which  the  poet  wishes  us  to  form  is  usually 
upheld ;  or  else  we  are  presented  with  so  perfunctory  a 
defence  that  no  one  can  suppose  Euripides  to  have  meant 
it  seriously.  Thus  Artemis  in  the  Hippolytus^  and 
Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  EUdra*  endorse  the  poet's 
condemnation,  in  the  one  case  of  Aphrodite,  and  in  the 
other  of  Apollo :  and  Athena's  professional  apolc^  for 
Apollo  in  the  Ion  has  the  effect  of  making  Apollo  seem 
ridiculous  as  well  as  hase.* 

It  is  nnnecesaary  to  illustrate  at  greater  length  the  pre- 
vailiqg  attitude  of  Euripides  towan^  the  Gods  of  Greek 
mythol<^ ;  but  we  must  endeavour  to  understand  the 
full  extent  of  his  iconoclasm.  He  is  not  content,  like 
Aeschylns  and  Sophocles,  to  ignore  or  minimise  the 
grosser  features  of  the  Olympian  religion,  and  develop 
its  higher  and  purer  elements :  he  maintains  that  Gods 
who  do  aught  base  are  not  Gods  at  all:  el  0eoi  rt  Spwriv 
aitrxpov,  ovK  tifflv  0eoi?  This  notorious  verse,  as  Nestle 
points  out,'  contains  the  Cfrundgedanke  of  Euripides' 
whole  attack  upon  Greek  polytheism ;  and  the  contrast 
between  him  and  his  predecessor  cannot  be  more  vividly 
expressed  than  by  setting  over  against  this  line  the  line  of 
Sophocles :  atvj^v  yitp  oi&iv  &v  i^trjyavvTai  6eoC, "  nothing 
to  which  the  Gods  lead  men  is  base."  ^  "  It  is  assumed 
by  both  poets,"  says  the  German  critic,  "  that  God  and 
sin  are  mutually  exclusive  terms.  But  from  this 
assumption  they  draw  opposite  conclusions.  Sophocles 
infers :  '  It  follows  that  everything  the  Gods  do  is 
good ' :   and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  remaining 


.  c.  p.  384  IT.  V-292.  7. 
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doubt,  he  adds :  '  even  when  thej  bid  us  go  beyond  what 
ia  right.'  EuripideB'  conclumon  U  diSerent:  'la  that 
cose  the  sinful  Gods  of  Greek  niTthology  are  non- 
existent.' " ' 

NothiDg  that  has  hitherto  been  said  is  intended,  of 
course,  to  suggest  that  Euripides  invariably  and  system- 
atically falls  foul  of  the  eBtabliehed  religion.  In  some  of 
his  dramas  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  a  subversive 
tendency, — ^the  Alcestis,  for  example,  and  particularly  the 
SupptiantB.  Any  one,  moreover,  who  desired  to  make  an 
antholc^  of  ordinary  Greek  reUgious  sentiments  would 
find  plenty  of  material  even  in  the  rest  of  the  poet's 
plays  and  in  the  fragments.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  Euripides  himeelf  would  always  have  disavowed  these 
sentiments  when  spoken  by  the  characters  which  he  creates. 
There  were  doubtless  moments  when  he  fully  rec<^:nised 
the  purer  aspects  of  Greek  religion ;  nor  have  we  in  any 
case  the  right  to  attribute  to  a  poet — least  of  all  to  a 
dramatic  poet — consistency  in  matters  of  this  kind.  All 
that  is  now  maintained  is  that  the  really  distinctive 
feature  of  Euripidean  drama — the  feature  which  differen- 
tiates it  in  the  religious  point  of  view  from  the  drama  of 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles — is  just  this  iconoclastic  spirit ; 
and  that  for  the  dominant  mood  of  the  poet  himself  we 
should  look  not  to  what  he  has  in  common  with  the  other 
dramatists,  but  to  what  distinguishes  him  from  them. 
That  the  conserrative  section  of  the  Athenians  looked 
upon  Euripides  as  a  disbeliever,  does  not  admit  of  doubt. 
Aristophanes  represents  him  as  a  proselytising  atheist. 
In  an  amasii^  scene  of  the  TTusTnopkoriazusae,  he  brings 
upon  the  stage  a  widow  who  blames  Euripides  for  having 
deprived  her  of  her  livelihood — she  was  a  maker  of 
sacrifiGial  garlands — by  persuading  people  in  his  tragedies 
that  there  are  no  Gods.* 

For  the  purpose  of  these  lectures,  however,  the  im- 
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portant  qneetion  ia  this :  "  What,  if  any,  coutribations 
towards  a  reformed  theologf  do  we  find  in  Euripides  ? " 
In  denying  the  Goda  of  Greece,  does  he  deny  the 
existence  of  divine  powers  altogether  7  Or  is  he  merely 
an  agnostic,  like  Prot^oras  ?  Or,  finally,  has  he  any 
poeitive  suggestions  to  make  on  his  own  account  ? 

There  are  pnaaagee  in  the  plays  and  fr^ments  of 
Euripides  which  sppeai  to  deny  or  call  in  question,  not 
only  the  Gods  of  Greek  mythology,  but  even  the  exist- 
ence of  any  Deity  at  all.  The  most  notorious  of  these  is 
a  passage  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr  from  the  Belleropkon. 
We  do  not  know  the  situation,  but  in  themselves  the 
words  are  snfBciently  emphatic. 

"Doth  aaj  uj  that  there  are  Oods  in  heaven t 
Nay,  there  are  none."' 

We  are  told  that  Diagoras  of  Melos,  in  the  time  of 
Euripides,  became  an  atheist  by  reflecting  on  how  the 
wicked  prosper  and  calamities  befall  the  righteoua  The 
atheism  of  this  fragment  was  prompted  by  similar  reflec- 
tions ;  and  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  The<^is  had 
long  ago  been  troubled  by  the  same  difficulty,  although 
be  did  not  draw  the  same  conclusion.*  Elsewhere  we 
meet  with  many  sentiments  expressing  perplexity  and 
doubt,  rather  than  positive  disbelief.  "  Full  many  a 
time  the  thought  has  crossed  my  mind :  is  it  Fortune 
or  some  power  divine  that  sways  man's  lot  ? '  Like 
Protagoras,  the  poet  confesses  himself  baffled  by  the 
obscurity  that  surrounds  every  question  connected  with 
the  existence  and  nature  of  the  Gods.  The  Chorus  in  the 
Selena  complain  that  no  one  has  ever  discovered  what  is 
God,  or  what  is  not  God,  or  that  which  Uea  between — 
S  T{  0e6v,  fj  fit}  6e6<t,  4  TO  (tkaop,*     A  similar  agnosticism 
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betraja  itself  in  the  fonDnla  Zew,  ootk  o  Zevc — "  Zens, 
whoever  Zeus  may  be,"  ^ — fmd  in  the  highly  chaiacteristic 
line 

"The  Gods'  tiinUs  are  we — whatsoe'er  God«  be."* 

That  God's  ways  are  past  finding  oat  is  a  favonrite 
Euripidean  thoi^ht.*     DivinatioD  cannot  reveal  him : 

"the  lore  of  seen, 
How  vain  it  ib  I  see,  liow  full  of  lies. 

Sheer  folly  tliia 
Even  to  dream  that  birds  may  help  manUnd."  * 

Nor  ie  there  any  other  sure  and  certain  means  whereby 
we  can  discover  the  will  of  God. 

Befiections  of  the  type  which  I  have  thus  briefly 
illustrated  are  incomparably  more  frequent  in  Euripides 
than  in  either  of  his  two  great  predecessors  on  the  tragic 
stage ;  and  what  ie  more  important,  they  are  in  harmony 
with  the  general  impression  which  is  left  upon  our  minds 
after  reading  some  of  his  most  powerful  plays.  Without 
doing  violence  to  the  canons  of  dramatic  poetry,  we  may 
reasonably,  I  think,  suppose  that  Euripides  was  sometimes 
disposed  to  doubt  not  merely  the  traditional  Greek 
conception  of  the  divine  nature,  but  even,  perhaps,  the 
providential  government  of  the  world  in  any  sense  of  the 
term.  At  all  events,  these  and  similar  passages  contain 
no  positive  su^estions  capable  of  developing  into  some- 
thing higher  than  the  theology  which  Euripides  attacked. 
Let  us  see  whether  any  such  ideas  meet  us  elsewhere  in 
his  plays. 

At  the  outset,  then,  we  observe  that  Euripides*  indict- 
ment of  the  Gods  of  Greece  itself  proceeds  on  certain 
assumptions  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Godhead.     Of 

'  H.  F.  1263 ;  otfr.  480.  »  e.g.  B.  F.  62,  /.  T.  476  ff. 
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these  by  far  the  most  important  is  that  moral  goodDees 
must  belong  to  the  divine  nature.  An  emphatic  assertion 
of  this  principle  has  already  been  quoted  from  the 
Madness  of  Hereuies ;  ^  and  in  the  Ipkigenda  in  Tauris, 
Iphigeneia,  speaking  of  the  Tanric  Artemis,  whose 
priestess  she  bad  perforce  become,  exclaims : 

"It  cannot  bo  that  ZeuB"  bride  Leto  bare 
Such  folly.    Nay,  I  hold  unworthy  credence 
The  banquet  given  of  Tantalus  to  the  Goda,— 
Ab  though  the  Qoda  could  aavonr  a  child^  flesh  1 
Eves  HO,  this  folk,  themaelves  man-mnrderers, 
Charge  on  the  Qoddesa  their  own  ein,  1  ween ; 
For  I  believe  that  none  of  Qoda  is  vile."* 

The  notion  that  men  attribute  their  own  vices  to  the  Gods 
is  carried  still  farther  in  the  Daughters  of  Troy,  where 
it  is  more  than  hinted  that  Aphrodite  is  nothing  but 
man's  apotheosis  of  his  own  folly.^  But  Euripides  does 
not  usually  trouble  about  the  or^in  of  such  degraded 
conceptions  of  the  divine;  what  concerns  him  is  to 
persuade  his  countrymen  that  they  are  false ;  and  in  this 
function  he  continues  the  work  which  Xenophanes  began, 
and  Plato  carried  to  completion.  In  yet  another  respect 
he  is  the  successor  of  Xenophanes ;  for  be  insists  that 
the  Gods  must  teach  by  example  and  not  merely  by 
precept. 

"How  were  it  just  then  that  ye  should  enact 
For  men  laws,  and  yourselves  work  lawleaaaeml 
UnjuHt  it  were 
To  call  men  vile,  if  we  but  imitate 
The  aiaa  of  Gods :— Uiey  are  vile  which  teach  us  this."  * 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  in  requiring  the  Gods  to 
furnish  a  moral  standard  for  humanity,  Euripides  prepares 

■  Sm  p.  201.  ■  Troad.  987  (f.     'A^peSlni  from 
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the  way  for  the  Flatonic  doctrine  of  the  ethics]  end — 
assimilation  to  God  (o/m^uo-k  Be^  xara  to  BmaTov)} 

Two  other  points  are  deserving  of  notice  in  the  speech 
of  HerBcle& 

"Tales  of  Qods'  hands  manacled 
Ever  I  ecomed,  not  «ver  will  beliere, 
JfOT  that  one  Ood  it  bom  anOlher't  lord. 
For  Ood  hath  need — if  God  indeed  he  be— 
Of  nought :  these  be  the  minBtreU'  eorrf  tales." 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  hegemony  among  the  Gods ; 
and  the  Divine  nature  is  self-sufBcient.  The  first  of  these 
two  doctrines,  as  we  have  already  seen,  probably  comes 
from  Xenophanes.*  It  clearly  points  in  the  direction 
of  monotheism ;  for  no  one  will  suppose  that  Euripides, 
any  more  than  Xenophanes,  could  have  found  fault  with 
Greek  polytheism  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  pure  and 
undiluted  anarchy.  The  doctrine  that  God,  if  be  ie  really 
C'Od,  has  need  of  nothing,  is  one  about  which  much  might 
be  said.  It  is  almost  a  commonplace  of  Greek  religiotta 
theory  from  this  time  onwards,  and  forma  one  of  the 
numerous  reminiscences  of  Hellenic  thought  in  the 
speech  of  St.  Paul  before  the  Areopagus — a  speech  which 
in  reality,  perhaps,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  view 
that  Greek  literature  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity. 
"  Neither  is  he  served  by  men's  hands,  as  though  he 
needed  anything."  '  It  may  here  be  noted  that  another 
iuteresting  parallel  to  this  speech  occurs  in  a  fr^ment 
quoted  from  Euripides  by  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

"What  manner  of  houM  by  hands  of  craftsmen  framed 
May  compass  with  its  walls  the  form  ilivinel"* 

In  the  Acts  we  read :  "  He  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  handa"  Nauck  condemns  the  fragment  as 
spurious :    "  Christianus  poeta  haec  scribere  potuit,  non 
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potuit  Euripides."  In  point  of  Greek  and  vei'sification, 
the  lines  are  free  from  fault ;  and  that  the  sentiment  is 
one  which  Euripides  might  well  have  expressed,  will 
appear  from  the  passages  we  shall  presently  discuss.^ 

So  mnch  for  the  positive  contributiooB  to  religious 
thought  which  seem  to  be  inrolved  in  Euripides'  attack 
upon  Greek  polytheism.  Browning,  you  will  remember, 
makes  Euripides  say, 

"  I  incline  to  poetize  philosophy  "  ; 

and  we  have  next  to  consider  certain  noteworthy 
examples  of  this  tendency  as  it  appears  in  connexion 
with  the  religious  ideas  of  the  poet.  Let  us  take  ae  the 
text  of  our  discussion  that "  strange  prayer  " — so  Menelaus 
calls  it — which  Euripides  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hecuba 
in  the  Daughters  of  Troy,  The  words  of  the  prayer  are 
these: 

"0  Earth's  Upbearer,  thou  whose  throne  is  Earth, 
Whoe'er  thou  be,  0  past  our  finding  ont, 
ZeuR,  be  thoD  Nature's  Law,  or  mind  of  man, 
To  thee  I  pray  ;  for,  treading  mundleoB  paths. 
In  justice  dost  thou  guide  all  mortal  things  1 "  - 

Euripides'  Hecuba  has  been  at  school  in  Athens ;  and 
if  we  examine  what  she  says,  we  shall  see  that  she  has 
learned  her  lesson  well.  The  whole  of  the  prayer  is 
steeped  in  the  philosophy  of  Euripides'  age.  I  will 
endeavour  to  expound  and  illustrate  the  several  topics 
in  the  order  is  which  they  are  mentioned. 

We  have  first  of  all  the  identification  of  Zeus  with 
that  which  at  once  upholds  and  rests  upon  the  earth. 
Now,  according  to  Anaximenes,  "  even  as  our  soul,  which 
is  air,  holds  us  together,  so  breath  and  aii'  encompass 
the  whole   universe."'     And,  further,  the   Earth  —  so 

>  The    frwnent    is   traated    u         '  8S4-SBS  W*y. 
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Anaximenes  also  mamtained — is  itself  npbome  bj  the 
air  («Vo;^e(Ta(  t^  akpC)^  .  Preeuinably,  then,  by 
"Earth's  Upbearer,  throned  upon  the  Earth,"  Euri- 
pides means  Air  or  Aether  —  it  matters  little  which 
term  we  use,  for  tho  words  were  not  always  clearly 
distinguished  about  this  time.*  It  is  not,  however,  to 
Anaximenes,  but  rather  to  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  that 
the  poet  is  here  immediately  indebted.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Diogenes  deified  Air,  and  spoke  of  it  as  omni- 
present— "just  this,"  he  said,  "appears  to  me  God,  and 
I  believe  that  it  reaches  to  everything  and  disposes  all 
things  and  is  present  in  everything," '  Nor  is  thia  the 
only  passage  where  Euripides  gives  a  pantheistic  inter- 
pretation to  Zeus.  Several  of  the  fr^nients  are  to  the 
same  effect.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  the  most  celebrated 
of  them  all : 

"Seest  thou  the  boundless  ether  there  on  high, 
That  folds  the  earth  around  with  dewy  anns9 
This  deem  thou  Zeua,  this  reckon  one  with  God."* 

It  is  not  so  clear  that  Euripides  had  any  definite 
philosophical  theory  in  view  when  he  su^ested  that  this 
ZeuB  or  Aether  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  avayin) 
0i!o-eo«  —  Nature's  Necessity  or  Law.  He  may  be 
thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  Atomists,  who  ascribed  all  the 
operations  of  Nature  to  the  working  of  Necessity,  althoi^h, 
of  course,  they  did  not  for  a  moment  dream  of  deifying 
that  principle.'  But  the  second  of  the  two  clauses — 
"  Zeus,  be  thou  Nature's  Law,  or  miTid  of  man " — takes 
us  back  (^ain  to  Diogenes.  In  the  view  of  Diogenes, 
the  element  of  Air,  which  he  afiirms  to  he  God,  constitutes 
the  soul  and  mind — ^i^  koI  v6r)<n<t — of  living  crea- 
tures : "  so  that  the  "  mind  of  man  "is  a  "  little  portion 

*/r.  941,  tr.  Way ;  cf.  abo  877, 
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of  Cfod."  *  If  we  may  suppose  that  the  two  apparently 
alternative  suggeetione — "  be  thon  Nature's  Law,  or  mind 
of  man  " — are  not  really  intended  to  exclude  one  another 
(and  in  a  passE^e  of  this  kind  it  would  be  pedantic  to 
Buppose  that  the  poet  held  them  to  be  incompatible),  we 
may  perhaps  expreas  the  general  tenor  of  these  Bpeculatioos 
by  saying  that  they  represent  the  Deity  as  an  infinite, 
all-embracing  and  all-pervading  eubstanca,  revealing  itself 
in  N^ature  as  Law,  and  in  man  as  Mind.  The  Euripidean 
conception  has  afSnitiee  with  the  half-poetical,  half-philo- 
sophical kind  of  pantheism  of  which  we  have  already 
fonnd  a  trace  in  Aeschylos,'  and  may  also  be  compared 
with  Wordsworth's 

"■omethiag  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  anna. 
And  the  roand  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
.  And  the  blue  skj,  and  in  the  mind  of  man, 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  ^  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  throogh  all  thingB,"' 

Mr.  Way  does  well  to  bring  into  connexion  with  these 
lines  the  beautiful  fragment  of  Euripides  is  praise  of 
the  world-pervading  reason. 

"  Thee,  self-b^otten,  who,  in  ether  rolled 

CeaBeleaalj  ronnd,  by  mTstic  links  doat  blend 
The  nature  of  all  things,  whom  veils  enfold 
Of  light,  of  dark  night  flecked  with  gleams  of  gold, 
Of  star-hoats  dancing  round  thee  without  end."* 

Bnt  the  point  upon  which  the  Euripidean  Hecuba  lays 
most  stress  is  this :  Whatever  Zens  may  be,  and  how- 
ever OUT  faculties  may  fall  short  of  comprehending  him, 
we  may  at  least  be  sure  that  he  guides  all  mortal  things 
in  accordance  with  justice — Ka-rh  Bixtiv  rit  Ovrfr'  aytvt. 

>8eap.3«7.  */r.  508,  tr.  Way.     Isineewith 

'Seep.  IM.  Har.ck  in  attribatJngthislVagmeiit 

'  TVitfem  AVbty.  to  Euripidsa,  and  not  to  Critiu. 
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It  is  accordingly  in  the  coocept  of  a,  world-ruling  Justice 
that  one  of  the  ableab  and  moet  Leaxned  of  recent  writerB 
on  Euripides  conceives  himself  to  have  discovered  what 
the  poet  really  believed  about  the  Deity.  In  the  opinion 
of  Ifestle,'  Euripides  hypoetaeiseB  Justice  as  a  quaei- 
persoual  being,  the  Weltgeiti  or  Weltvemun/i,  not  tran- 
scendent but  immanent,  operating  in  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  in  the  material  sphere,  in  man  no  less  than  in  nature 
Regarded  on  its  physical  side,  the  principle  in  question 
is  nothing  but  the  aU-eacompassing  Aether ;  in  respect 
of  its  spiritual  attributes,  it  is,  like  the  Air  of  Diogenes, 
omniscient  and  onmipotent :  and  here,  if  anywhere,  we 
have  the  Euripidean  Godhead.  Let  ue  consider  for  a 
little  what  is  involved  in  this  theory,  and  whether  it 
deserves  to  be  accepted. 

The  concept  of  Justice  certainly  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  drama  of  Euripides.  Among  the  many 
memorable  sentiments  about  Justice  scattered  through- 
out the  plays  and  fr^:ment6,  none  is,  perhaps,  more 
striking  than  the  denial  of  the  widely-spread  belief  that 
men's  sins  are  written  by  some  recording  angel  in 
the  book  of  Zeua.  The  truth  is  rather,  says  Euripides, 
that  Justice  is  present  with  us,  here  and  now  : 

"  Think  you  that  deeds  of  wrong  tpring  to  the  gods 
On  wiogs,  and  then  aome  one,  on  Zeus'  book, 
Writes  thero,  and  Zeus  beholding  the  record 
OiveB  judgment!    Nay,  the  whole  eipanee  <A  heaven 
Would  not  suffice  iF  Zeus  wrote  there  man's  sins ; 
Nor  could  he  send  to  each  his  punishment 
From  such  review.    Justice  is  on  the  earth. 
Is  here,  is  bj  us,  if  men  will  but  see."* 

The  eye  of  Justice,  we  are  told,  sees  even  in  the  dark ; 
and  though  she  may  tarry  long,  in  the  end  she   never 

'  EuHpidn  p.  146  ff.  among    tha    Greeks    and     othar 

'A.508,tr.  Westcott;cf./r.l61,  anoient  raoes,  sm  Nutle,  I.e.  p. 
S5S.    On  this  belief  as  it  appears      452  n.  12. 
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fails.'  A  remarkable  passage  of  the  Htevha  seenu  at 
fint  sight  to  perBonify  Lav  as  the  one  anpreme  rulw, 
whom  tiods  and  men  alike  obey : 

"  Tet  a»  th«  Goda  itrong,  and  their  ruler  Btrong, 
Even  Lttw ;  for  bj  this  Law  we  know  Qoda  are, 
And  live,  and  make  divuion  of  wrong  and  rigbt."' 

Here,  however,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  poet  is 
not  rather  thinking  of  the  Sophistic  opposition  of  voiuk 
and  ^vai%  — "  convention  "  and  "  nature  "  :  certainly 
the  last  line  distinguishes  between  Justice  and  Nomos, 
and  (after  the  fashion  of  certain  Sophists ')  derives  the 
former  from  the  latter.  But  whatever  the  explanation 
of  this  particular  passE^  may  be,  Euripides,  like  the 
other  tr^c  poets,  has  much  to  say  on  the  working  of 
Justice — especially  punitive  justice — in  the  life  both  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  family. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  belief  that  "  Justice  guides  all 
things  to  their  goal "  is  not  nearly  so  characteristic  of 
Euripides  as  it  is  of  Aeschylus,  whether  we  have  regard 
to  his  senUntiae  or  to  the  tUrumeuunt  of  his  plays. 
He  was  far  too  much  of  a  realist,  and  had  far  too 
much  sympathy  with  his  fellow-creatures,  to  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  sufTering  is  always  a  punishment  for 
sin,  and  prosperity  always  the  reward  of  virtue  Is  it 
possible,  then,  to  reconcile  in  any  way  the  apparently 
unmerited  sufierings  of  the  individual  with  the  existence 
of  an  all-knowing  and  all-powerful  Justice  directing  the 
course  of  human  destiny  and  of  the  world  at  lai^  ?  To 
this  question  Nestle  repUes  that  Euripides  was  in  reality 
a  Heraclitean.  In  the  view  of  Heraclitus,  "  the  whole 
world,  both  material  and  moral,  consists  in  the  reciprocal 
play  of  opposites,  which,  however,  for  this  very  reason 
have  no  absolute  value."  *     If  we  could  survey   things 

i/r.   K6.    323,    »7>,   SSS;  S. 
SS4  ft.  Hal. 
'  789  ff.  W»y. 
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from  the  behest  standpoint,  we  ahould  see  that  what 
from  our  finite  point  of  view  we  call  evil  contributes  to 
the  universal  harmony,  which  is  the  lAigm,  or,  as 
Euripides  prefers  to  call  it, — in  this,  too,  foUowisg 
HeracUtus, — Dik§,  "  Justice." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  if  Nestle  is  right,  that 
Euripides  found  a  solution  of  life's  riddle  in  the  Heraclitean 
sentiment,  "  God  accomplishes  all  things  with  a  view  to 
the  harmony  of  the  whola"  We  have  found  reason  to 
beheve  that  some  such  conviction  pervades  the  drama  of 
Sophocles ;  but  in  reading  Euripides  we  are  much  more 
sensible  of  tbe  partial  discords  than  of  the  universal 
harmony.  Certain  it  is  that  in  many  of  his  plays — the 
Sippolytus,  for  instance,  and  the  Madness  of  HeraeUs — he 
impugns  tbe  justice  of  the  Crods  in  their  treatment  of  the 
individual  without  si^gesting  any  solution  of  this  kind. 
For  my  ovm  part,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  poet 
reveals  himself  more  truly  in  the  following  passage  from 
one  of  the  choruses  in  the  Sippolytas : 

"  When    faith   overfloweth    my   mind,    Qod's    providence    &11- 
embncing 
Banishelh    grieis :  bnt  when   doubt  whisperetb,  <  Ah  but   to 

No  clue  tbroDgh  the  tangle  I  find  of  fate  and  of  life  for  my 

There  is  ever  a  change  and  many  a  change, 
And  the  mutable  fortune  of  men  evermore  swaya  to  and  fro 
Over  limitless  range." ' 

Much  has  been  written  and  sdd  about  the  "  humanism  " 
of  Euripides.  It  reveals  itself  in  many  ways — in 
sympathy  for  the  poor  and  lowly,  in  his  lofty  ideal  of 
womanhood,  and  in  occasional  suggestions  of  something 
hke  world-citizenship  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.* 
The  humanism  of  the  Stoics  was  based  upon  the  half- 
philosophical,  balf-religiouB  doctrine  of  the  immanence 

'n02ff.  W»y.  '«.j./r.  777.902,  1047. 
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in  every  human  being  of  a  portion  of  the  divine  mind  : 
im  o-ov  yap  7^1105  i<rfi4v,  "  for  we  are  tbiue  off- 
spring," as  Oleanthea  said,*  meaning  that  the  human 
reason  is  a  "  fragment "  of  the  divine.  We  have  found 
some  traces  of  a  ,  similar  doctrine  in  Euripides ;  but 
nowhere,  ao  far  as  I  know,  does  he  bring  it  into  connexion 
with  the  sentiment  of  human  brotherhood  and  human 
pity.  In  so  far  as  this  sentiment  has  any  bearing  on 
£uripides'  religious  standpoint,  it  rather  serves  as  a 
weapon  for  attacking  the  Gods.  There  are  not  a  few 
pa88f^;es  in  which  be  appears  deliberately  to  contrast  the 
kindness  of  man  with  the  malevolence  of  the  Gods. 
Aphrodite  in  the  Hippolytua  ia  unfoi^ving,  and  Artemis 
cold ;  as  a  Goddess,  she  may  not  weep,  or  wait  for  the 
closing  scene : 

"  Farewell ;  I  may  not  gaie  upon  the  dead, 
Not  may  with  dying  gups  pollute  my  light : 
And  now  I  «ee  that  thou  art  neai  the  end."* 

How  different  are  the  human  actors  in  the  tn^edy ! 

Hipp.  "More  than  myself  I  mourn  thee  for  thine  error." 
TkM.    "  Would  God  I  could  but  die  for  thee,  my  wn ! " ' 


In  the  Jifadness  of  ReToeles,  we  have  a  not  less  vivid  con- 
trast between  the  callous  indifference  of  the  Gods  and  the 
brotherly  love  of  man.  When  Heracles  is  forsaken  by 
Zeus,  it  is  a  human  friend  who,  with  manly  yet  gentle 
words  of  consolation,  alleviates  his  despair.  Unlike 
Artemis  in  the  Sippolyt%ig,  Theseus,  the  merely  human 
friend,  fears  no  pollution : 

"Ho  haunting  cutm  can  pan  from  friend  to  friend."* 
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The  truth  ie  that  Euripides  would  seem  to  have  looked 
to  hnmaoity  itself  for  the  ideal  which  he  could  not  find 
in  the  Grods.  His  dramas  furnish  from  time  to  time  ideal 
types  of  men,  and  stiU  more  frequently,  perhaps,  of 
women.  The  Euripidean  Tbeseue  is  the  type  of  chivalroaB 
courage  linked  with  courtesy  and  human  kindness, 
Hippolytus  of  stainless  purity,  Alcestis  of  conjugal 
devotion  and  motherly  love ;  while  of  patriotism  and 
self-sacrifice  conaentii^  unto  death  we  have  a  galaxy  of 
illustrious  examples,  Menoeceus,  Macaria,  Iphigeneia  and 
Folyxena,  besides  others  in  the  plays  of  which  only 
fragments  survive.  Perhaps  the  poet  ^rendered  some 
service  to  religion  by  his  new  and  deeper  interpretation 
of  humanity. 

In  the  account  which  I  have  so  far  given  of  tiie 
religious  teaching  of  Eunpidee,  I  have  made  no  reference 
to  tjie  Bacehae.  The  explanation,  of  course,  is  that  the 
play  in  question  has  often  been  supposed  to  occupy  an 
alti^ether  unique  position  among  the  ,  poet's  works. 
Written  at  the  close  of  his  life,  in  a  totally  different 
atmosphere  from  that  of  Athens,  it  seems  to  breathe  a 
more  religious  spirit  than  most  of  the  earlier  dramas; 
and  many  scholars  have  interpreted  it  as  a  recantation 
of  the  sceptical  opinions  so  freely  uttered  by  the  poet 
in  the  past.  The  apparently  exceptional  character  of 
the  Baechae  makes  it  desirable  that  we  should  briefly 
consider  the  religious  teaching  of  that  extraordinary 
drama  by  itself;  but  before  proceeding  to  do  so,  let  us 
first  examine  the  different  ideas  about  immortality  with 
which  we  meet  in  Euripides. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  poet  puts  before  us  a  number 
of  constantly  shifting  and  disaolving  views.  Sometimes 
he  recognises  that  the  problem  is  insoluble : 

"If  better  life  beyond  be  found, 

The  darkness  veils,  clouds  wrap  it  round  ; 
Therefore  infatuate-foDd  to  this 
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We  cling — this  earth's  poor  Bunshine-gleam  : 
Nought  know  we  of  the  life  to  come. 
There  speak  no  voices  from  the  tomb : 

We  drift  on  fable's  shadowy  stream."  • 

It  i»  only  our  ^oisnce,  Euripides  says,  that  makes 
us  tear  death.  "  We  know  what  life  ia,  but  of  death  we 
have  bad  no  experience ;  and  that  is  why  all  men  fear 
to  leave  the  light  of  the  sun."  *  Tet  there  is  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  death,  whatever  it  may  he,  is  not  a 
violation,  but  a  fulfilment  of  Nature's  law.  "  Why  lament 
over  that  which  Nature  requirea  us  to  pass  through  ? 
Nothing  that  men  ■muU  suffer  is  really  to  be  feared " 
(Setwi>  7ap  oxHikv  r&v  avar/Kaiav  ^porok)}  There  is  a 
touch  of  almost  Sophoclean  serenity  and  refi%nation 
about  these  words.  Elsewhere  we  have  the  conventional 
view  of  death  as  a  dreamless  sleep,  a  return  to  the 
nothingness  of  the  time  before  we  were  bom.*  Re- 
garded in  this  light,  death,  to  the  unhappy,  is  the 
physician  who  cures  all  ill*  And  yet  we  cannot  rid 
ourselves  of  the  fear  that  death  may  not  be  the  end. 
How  much  better  if  it  were !  I  doubt  if  anything  in 
Greek  tragedy  is  more  pathetic  than  the  speech  in  which 
the  virgin-martyr  Macaria  gives  expresaion  to  this 
thought : 

"I  have  failed  you  nought, 
Have  sbmd  your  champion,  for  mine  house  have  died. 
Hy  treasure  this  shall  be,  for  babes  unborn, 
Spousals  forgone; — if  in  the  grave  aught  be: 
But  ah  that  nought  might  be  I— for  if  there  too 
We  mortals  who  must  die  shall  yet  have  cares, 
I  know  not  whither  one  shall  tom :  since  death 
For  sorrows  is  accounted  chiefest  balm."" 

like  other  Greek  poets,  again,  Euripides  sometimes 
paints  the  future  world  in  the  usual  Homeric  colonin,  as 

»  Hipp.  182  ff.  Way.  *  Troad.  631.    Cf.  p.  264,  alwTe. 

»/r.  816.  10  f,  '/r.  8S8. 

*fT.  767.  7  f.  •  Htfod.  BBS  «.  Way. 
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a  joylese  Imid  of  everlastiDg  night*  In  other  paasagee 
the  BpiritB  of  the  dead  are  sapposed  to  Bympathiae  and 
co-oper&te  with  their  surviving  tdnsmen — a  conception  we 
have  alreadj  found  in  the  two  older  dramatiBts.*  Of 
somewhat  greater  interest  is  the  well-known  fragment : 
"  Who  knows  whether  life  is  death,  and  death  in  the 
world  below  is  accounted  life  ? " '  Here,  of  course, 
Euripides  alludes  to  the  Orphic  doctrine  that  the  sotd 
lies  buried  in  the  body  until  death  seta  her  free.  It 
would  have  been  strange  if  so  si^eetive  a  view  of 
immortality  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  poet ;  but  it  is 
only  one  of  his  many  reflections  on  the  subject,  and 
whatever  Euripides  may  have  been,  be  was  certainly  not 
a  whole-hearted  follower  of  Orpheus.*  To  the  Eleusinisn 
mysteries  Euripides  seldom  refers.^ 

So  far,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  esobatological 
ideas  of  Euripides  to  which  parallels  mi^t  not  be 
adduced  from  earlier  G-reek  poet&  It  remains  to  con- 
sider a  small  group  of  passt^es  showing  the  characteristic 
Euripidean  fusion  of  philosophy  and  poetry.  One  of 
these  passages  ocoors  in  the  most  orthodox  of  Euripides' 
plays — I  meau  the  Suppliants: 

"  Lot  now  the  dead  be  hidden  in  the  euth. 
And  each  part,  whenoe  it  came  forth  to  the  light. 
Thither  return,  the  breath  utUo  tht  air. 
To  earth  Iht  body ;  for  we  hold  it  not 
In  fee,  but  only  to  pasB  life  therein."' 

Considered  in  and  by  themselves,  no  doubt,  these  verses 
merely  reproduce  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  fifth 
century  epitaph  over  the  Athenians  who  died  fighting 
at  Fotidaea  i  "  Aether  received  their  souls,  and  earth 
their  bodies ;  by  the  gates  of  Potidaea  they  were  slain." ' 

*e.g./r.i3S.  'S.  F.  6\%,Eiyp.'^. 

■  m.  677,  Or.  1231  oi.  '  631  IT.  Way. 

»/r.  68S ;  cf.  838.  '  C.  I.  A.  i.  443.     Cf.  Epich»r. 

*  See  Nertle,  I.e.  v-  H5.  mus  {f},/.:  24G,  26S  Kaibel. 
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Bat  vheD  ve  remembeT  that  Euripides,  in  agreement, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  aometimee 
identifies  the  all-pervading  Air  or  Aether  with  the  im- 
manent and  omnipresent  Godhead,  the  words  of  the 
poet  si^eet  to  us  something  like  the  return  of  the 
hnmaa  soul  at  death  to  the  universal  soul  or  mind 
from  which  it  cama  Such  a  doctrine  is  cleariy  affirmed 
in  a  remarkable  passage  of  the  Selena,  the  authenticit}' 
of  which  some  critics  have — unfairly,  as  I  think — 
disputed : 

"Albeit  the  mind 
Of  the  dead  live  not,  deatlll«BS  consciousneas 
Still  hath  it  when  in  deathless  aethbr  merged"' 

The  general  conception  underlying  these  lines  may 
perhaps  be  expressed  in  some  such  way  as  this. 
The  human  soul,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  reason  present 
in  the  soul, — for  in  the  Selena  vow,  and  not  -^rw^v, 
is  the  word  employed, — the  human  reason,  then,  is  a 
portion  or  fn^ment  of  the  heavenly  aether,*  and  when 
death  comes  and  the  body  returns  to  the  earth  from 
which  it  came,  the  reason  is  in  like  manner  reunited 
with  the  aetherial  element,  which  is  its  source  and 
fountain.  In  this  way  the  rational  part  of  man  is 
immortal,  and  after  its  separation  from  the  body 
enjoys  undying  consciousness  or  knowledge ;  *  but  it 
does  not  live,  in  the  commonly  accepted  meanii^  of 
the  word — that  is,  presumably,  it  has  no  individual 
existence,  but  only,  we  may  suppose,  a  kind  of  cosmic 
immortality,  such  as  we  sometimes  read  of  in  Aristotle 
and  the  Stoics.  I  have  elsewhere  ventured  to  con- 
jecture that  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  poet's 
fragments  is  inspired  by  the  same  thought  of  ultimate 
reunion  with  the  divine:  "Upon  my  hack  sprout  golden 

.    trandation,  *  yrAiair.    The  oorraotion  pnitvp' 

introdncMi  an  idw  to  which  Euri- 
pides would  hudly  fa«Te  MMDted. 
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wings:  my  feet  are  fitted  with  the  winged  sandalB  of 
the  Sirens :  and  I  shall  soar  to  the  aetherial  firmameDt 
to  unite  with  Zeus." '  It  is  not  unlikely  that  by  Zeus 
Euripides  here  means  the  "  immortal  aether "  with 
which  he  sometimes  appears  to  identify  the  God.* 

I  have  now  enumerated  the  principal  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  immortality  contained  in  the  plays  and 
fr^ments  of  Euripides.  The  view  with  which  the 
poet  had  himself  most  sympathy  is  probably  that 
which  we  have  just  coiradered;  but  it  would  be  an 
error  to  suppose  that  his  eschatological  opinions  were 
ever  fixed  or  definite.  Hie  reflections  on  immortality 
reveal  the  same  spirit  of  openmindedness  and  vacilla- 
tion which  we  have  already  witnessed  in  connexion 
with  his  theology.  Neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in 
the  other  does  he  appear  to  have  attained  to  any 
permanent  and  assured  conviction,  capable  of  satisfying 
not  only  his  moral  and  religious  aspirations,  but  also 
the  demands  of  bis  intellect.  And  it  is  this  con- 
sideration which  explains,  in  part  at  least,  the  shadow 
of  pessimism,  sometimes  bordering  on  despair,  that 
darkens  so  many  of  bis  dramas — notably  the  Mtmba, 
the  A-ndrsmach*,  the  DaughUts  of  Troy,  and  The  Madiust 
of  Hercules.  The  all-pervading  gloom  is  hardly  relieved 
by  a  single  ray  of  light,  except  the  heroism  and  resigna- 
tion of  humanity  in  its  unequal  contest  with  the  Gods 
and  Fate.  The  sincerity  and  depth  of  Enripides' 
pessimism  m^ht  be  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
those  aenieniiae  with  which  his  dramas  are  studded. 
He  reiterates  again  and  t^ain  nearly  all  the  conven- 
tional sentiments  of  Greek  melancholy,  and  adds  some 
others,  which,  if  sot  altogether  new  in  Greek  literature, 
were  new,  at  least,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  upon  the 
Attic  stage.  Herodotus  relates  that  a  certain  Tliracian 
tribe  were  in  the  habit  of   singing  a   dirge   over  the 

'/r.  Bll.  >  Oan^idgePratUctiont,  1»0<,  p.  47- 
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newly-born,  but  made  meny  at  a  funeral,  I'eflecting 
on  all  the  miBeriee  from  which  death  aets  free.'  To 
the  same  effect  we  read  in  a  fragment  of  Euripides ; 

"  With  teftra 
'Tib  meet  i 
Bat  him  whom  death  releases  from  his  toil. 
With  HongB  of  gladnesB  speed  upon  his  way."* 

We  need  not,  however,  multiply  examples  of  a  strain 
of  thought  so  characterietio  of  the  "most  tr^c"  of 
Greek  poets.  I  would  only  remark  that  the  pessimism 
of  Euripides  cannot  be  entirely  due  to  the  political  and 
social  convulsions  of  the  period  in  which  he  hved, 
which  Thucydides,  for  example,  paints  in  his  reflectionB 
on  the  revolutions  at  Corcyra.'  Sophocles  lived  through 
the  same  events,  and  yet  the  iron  never  entered  into 
his  soul;  and  Socrates,  too,  was  all  through  life  an 
indomitable  optimist.  Each  of  these  two  thinkers  was 
sustained  by  belief  in  a  Providence  that  shapes  our 
ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  may.  If  Euripides  had 
occasiomil  glimpses  of  the  thought  that 

"o'ar  falsehood,  truth  is  surely  sphered, 
O'er  ngUnesa  be«ms  beauty," 

it  was  not  given  to  bim  permanently  to  continue  at 
so  high  a  level  of  religious  faith ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  the  strong  current  of  pessimism  in 
Euripidean  drama  is  partly  due  to  this  causa  It  is 
at  all  events  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  most  genuinely 
optimistic  of  bis  plays — the  play  in  which  Theseus 
denies  the  old  Greek  saying  that  evil  outnumbers  good 
in  human  life  by  two  to  one  * — is  almost  entirely  free 
from  sceptical  and  ixroligious  sentiments  and  insinua- 
tions. 

It    only   remains  for    us    to   consider    the    problem 

'  T.  4.  *  ui.  82  IT. 
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presented  by  tiie  Atcc&oe  of  Eiuipidea  This  wonder- 
M  tragedy,  the  lateet,  or  olmoet  the  latest,  of  tbe  poef  b 
pUye,  written  at  tbe  court  of  Arcbelaos,  king  of 
Macedon,  and  originally  intended  for  production  in 
that  country,  did  not  appear  upon  tbe  Atbeoian  ntage 
until  after  ite  author's  death.  With  its  transcendent 
poetical  merits  we  are  not  here  concerned.  The  Btuchat 
is  unique  in  classical  Greek  literature  for  a  certain 
passionate  enthusiasm  of  thought  and  language,  born 
of  an  ecstatic  sense  of  man's  affinity  with  Nature. 
For  tbe  student  of  religious  ideas,  however,  the  interest 
of  tbe  drama  centres  in  the  much-debated  question 
whether  it  represents  a  reaction  towards  orthodoxy,  a 
sort  of  recantation,  or,  if  not  a  recantation,  at  least  an 
eiTenieon,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  tbe  poet  to  put 
himself  right  with  public  opinion  before  he  died.  There 
is  a  certain  a  priori  attractiveneas  in  the  theory  that  tbe 
most  speculative  of  ancient  poets  returned  in  bia  closii^ 
years  to  the  faith  from  which  he  had  departed :  iv  €v<f>^fua 
j(pi)  TeKevrav — we  should  die,  as  Plato  says,  not  in  storm 
and  tumult,  but  in  calm.^  The  subject  is  nevertheless 
one  about  which  opposite  views  have  been  and  still  are 
held  by  writers  of  acknowledged  authority.  According  to 
Mr.  Pater,  for  example,  "  Euripides  has  said,  or  seemed 
to  say,  many  things  concerning  Greek  religion  at  vari- 
ance with  received  opinion  ;  and  now,  in  the  end  of  life, 
he  desires  to  make  bia  peace — what  shall  at  any  rate 
be  peace  with  men.  He  is  in  the  mood  for  acqiuescence, 
or  even  for  a  palinode."  '  In  the  jut^ment  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Murray,  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  the  Sacchae  "  is 
a  reactionary  manifesto  in  favour  of  orthodoxy,  is  a  view 
which  hardly  merits  refutation."'  Let  us  briefly  con- 
sider the  rel^ouB  s^nificance  of  the  play. 

'  Pkatd.  117  E.  *  Oretk  Liieratwt  p.   272.    Sn 
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The  theory  which  finds  in  the  Bacehae  a  sort  of 
retractation  of  the  poet'e  bereaies,  is  aupported  chiefly 
by  the  utterances  of  the  ohoroB  of  Bacchanalian  women 
who  have  left  their  homee  to  follow  the  new  God 
DioQyBufl  in  his  misBionaiy  pn^reas  tbrougb  the  world. 
The  choral  odea  repeatedly  inveigb  against  rationalism. 

"  Til  the  life  of  quiet  breath, 

Tis  the  simple  and  the  true, 
Storm  nor  eaithqaake  ehattereth, 

Nor  shall  aught  the  house  undo 
Where  they  dwell.  For,  far  away, 
Hidden  from  the  eyes  of  day, 

Watchera  are  there  in  the  akiee. 

That  can  see  man's  life,  and  prize 
Deeds  well  done  bj  things  of  clay. 

But  the  world's  Wise  are  not  wise, 
Claiming  more  than  mortal  may." ' 

The  moral  teaching  of  these  lines — and  there  are 
many  other  pass^es  to  the  same  effect  * — ia  aa 
characteristically  Greek  as  anything  in  Pindar  or 
Sophociea.  In  particular,  the  words  to  ito^ok  S'  ov  <roif>ia 
— "  the  world's  Wise  are  not  wiae " — sound  like  a 
renunciation  of  speculative  inquiry  as  something 
eaaentially  irreligious  and  profane.  It  is  also  notice- 
able that  in  proportion  as  knowledge  is  depreciated, 
piety  and  unquestioning  faith  are  praised  : 

"  The  simple  nameless  herd  of  Humanity 
Hath  deeds  and  faith  that  are  truth  enough  for  roe !  *** 

The  development  of  the  dramatic  action  to  a  certain 
extent  conveys  the  same  lesson,  (t  is  true  that  Pentheua 
gradually  alienatea  our  ajonpathies  by  bis  violence  and 
self-will;  bub  he  is  nevertheleaa  the  champion  of 
reason  and  rationalism,  not  only  in  the  stand  which 
•  i30  r,  tr.  Mitrrsy. 
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be  makee  against  the  Dionyeiao  cult,  but  also  when  he 
decliDes  to  admit  that  Bionysus  is  a  God  at  all, 
maintainmg  that  bis  mother  deliberately  Bought  to 
screeu  her  frailty  by  fathering  the  ofispring  of  an 
illicit  amour  upon  Zeos.^  After  Pentheua'  deBtruction, 
the  aged  Cadmus  points  the  moral  in  these  words : 

"If  aoy  man  there  be  that  scoma  the  Qoda, 
This  man's  death  let  him  note,  and  so  believe."  * 

On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  Chorus'  pro- 
testations against  t&  ao^v,  the  poet's  conception  of 
Dionysus  himself  is  frankly  rationalistic.  For  who, 
or  what,  in  the  view  of  Earipides,  is  this  new  God, 
whom  the  Chorus  so  passionately  extol  ?  Is  be  a 
personal  God,  or  only  the  personification  of  a  principle  ? 
That  Dionysus  in  the  Baockae  was  not  really  conceived 
by  Euripides  as  a  personal  God  at  all,  may  be  inferred, 
I  think,  from  the  lines  which  the  poet  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet  Teiresias  when  trying  to  over- 
come the  opposition  of  PeutheuB. 

"Two  chiefeat  Powers, 
Prince,  among  men  there  are :  divine  Demeter — 
Earth  is  she,  name  her  by  which  name  thou  wilt ; — 
She  upon  dry  food  nurtureth  mortal  men : 
Then  followeth  Semele'a  Son ;  to  match  ber  gift 
The  cluster's  flowing  dnnght  he  found,  and  gave 
To  mortals,  which  gives  rest  from  grief  to  men. 

He  it  tht  Ood^  lOation,  though  a  Gal, 

So  that  through  him  do  men  obtain  good  things."  * 

Some  writers  have  supposed  that  Euripides  does  not 
here  express  his  own  opinion ;  but  Teiresias,  in  Greek 
drama,  generally  speaks  with  authority,  and  what  is 
more  important,  the  view  represented  in  the  pro^diet's 
speech  appears  to  throw  light  upon  the  problem  with 
which  the  whole  play  deals.     The  Sophist  Frodicns,  as 

'  248  If.  '  1326  f.  Way.  »  274  ff.  Way. 
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we  have  already  Been,  maintAined  that  Dionysue  woe 
only  the  apotheosis  of  wine,  as  Demeter  of  coro,  FoseidoD 
of  water,  and  so  forth.'  In  the  lines  just  quoted, 
Teiresias  takes  the  same  view ;  hut  from  the  rest  of  the 
epeeoh,  as  well  as  from  other  indications  in  the  play,  it 
ifl  clear  that  to  the  poet  himself  Dionyeus  ie  the  embodi- 
ment not  merely  of  alcoholic  enthusiasm,  hut  of  the 
principle  of  enthusiasm  in  general,  the  principle  which 
Flato  has  described  so  powerfully  in  the  Fha^rv*. 
The  Platonic  Socrates  in  that  dialc^e  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  two  forms  of  madness — the  salutary 
and  the  pernicious.  Of  the  salutary  madness  he 
enumerates  four  varieties,  namely,  love,  prophecy,  the 
species  of  inspiration  which  through  purifications  and 
mysteries  opens  out  a  way  of  deliverance  from  sin,  and, 
finally,  the  madness  that  "  lays  hold  upon  a  tender  and 
untrodden  soul,  and  rousing  it  to  bacchanalian  frenzy  " 
—  4K0aK)(evowa  —  gives  birth  to  lyrical  and  other 
measures.'  With  the  first  of  these— the  enthusiasm  of 
the  lover,  as  portrayed  by  Flato  in  the  Symposaim — 
Euripides  is  not  here  concerned ;  but  he  recc^nises  its 
connexion  with  Dionysus  in  the  lines : 

"When  wine  ia  no  more  found,  then  Love  is  not, 
Not  any  joy  beside  ia  left  to  men."  * 

To  the  other  varieties  of  "  salutary  madness  "  the  poet 
does  full  justice  throughout  the  play.  There  is  no 
Greek  poem  which  illostrates  so  well  as  the  Baechae 
what  Flato  means  by  the  poetical  frenzy — none  in  which 
the  writer  is  himself  so  truly  "  possessed."  Frophetic 
madness,  again,  is  definitely  associated  by  Teiresias  with 
the  God.*  As  for  the  religious  form  of  "possession," 
that  is  represented  by  the  chorus  of  Bacchanals,  and 
constantly  illustrated  in  the  choral  odes.     Out  of  many 
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posalble  examples,  I  will  put  before  you  Mr.  Muira/i 
exquinte  rendering  of  part  of  the  opening  hymn : 

"  Oh,  blen^d  he  io  all  wiee, 

Who  h&th  drunk  the  liiving  FoimUin, 
Whose  life  no  foUy  Btaineth, 
And  hta  soul  is  near  to  Ood ; 
AVhoee  sins  are  lifted,  pall-wiae, 
As  be  worships  on  the  MountaiD, 
And  where  Cybele  ordaineth, 
Out  Mother,  he  has  trod  : 
His  head  with  ivy  laden 
And  his  thyranB  tossing  high, 
For  OUT  God  he  lifts  hia  ciy ; 
'  Up,  0  Bacchae,  wife  and  maiden, 
Come,  0  ye  Bacchae,  come ; 
Oh,  bring  the  Joy-bestower, 
God-seed  of  Ood  the  Sower, 
Bring  Bromios  in  hia  power 

From  Phrygia'a  mountain  dome; 
To  street  and  town  and  tower, 
Oh,  bring  ye  Bromios  home  I'"' 

It  would  accordingly  Beem  that  Dionysus  in  the 
Saeehae  is  oot,  in  the  intention  of  the  poet,  a  personal 
God,  but  stands  for  the  spirit  of  eothaBiaain  io  the 
ancient  Greek  meanii^  of  the  word.  And  if  so,  the 
main  problem  which  the  action  of  the  play  suggests  is 
wider  than  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  orthodoxy  iiersus  unbelief : 
it  is  rather  a  question  of  the  relative  value  of  reason 
and  enthusiasm  in  human  life  Euripides,  when  he 
wrote  the  Bcuxhae,  was  plainly  on  the  side  of  enthusiasm. 
TO  ff<nf)6v  S'  ov  votftUt — "Afa,  not  with  knowledge  is 
Wisdom  bought " ' — that  is  the  principal  lesson  of  the 
drama.  Here  is  something  stronger  and  greater  than 
reason  in  the  life  of  man.  ^o  doubt  some  weight  should 
be  allowed  to  the  special  circumstances  in  which  the 
play  was  composed.  Macedonia  was  the  home  of  the 
'  72  er.  '  396  Way. 
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Dionjsiac  oult ;  and  DOthiQg  could  be  more  natnral  than 
that  in  a  play  intended  for  a  Maoedonian  aodlenoe 
Enripidea  should  have  selected  for  poetic  treatment  the 
worship  of  Dionysus.  But  the  poet  writes  throughout 
as  if  be  felt  profoundly  what  he  so  rapturously  says. 
The  greater  part  of  the  play  is  pervaded  by  the  kind 
of  joyous  exaltation  which  accompanies  a  new  discovery 
or  illumination.  Euripides  had  just  escaped  from  the 
scene  of  bis  lifelong  battle  against  Athenian  conservatism 
in  matters  of  religion  aud  art,  and  he  writes  as  if  the 
spirit  of  the  Macedonian  mountains  bad  taken  possession 
of  his  soul.  No  other  ancient  poem  shows  so  rapturous 
a  feeling  of  the  kinship  between  man  and  natur&  The 
very  hills  are  "  thrilled  with  ecstasy  "  in  sympathy  with 
the  frenzied  votaries  of  the  God.^  We  feel  that  Dionysus 
has  become  a  power  pulsating  throughout  the  whole  of 
natnre,  both  inorganic  and  organic,  making  the  universe 
into  a  living,  breathing  whole ;  and  we  are  stirred  with 
a  new  sense  of  unification  with  the  mystery  that 
surrounds  us.  Professor  James  has  said  that  "  if 
religion  is  to  mean  anything  definite  for  us,  .  .  .  we 
ought  to  take  it  as  meaning  this  added  dimension  of 
emotion,  this  enthusiastic  temper  of  espousal,  in  regions 
where  morality  strictly  so  called  can  at  best  but  bow 
its  bead  and  acquiesce.  It  ought  to  mean  nothing  short 
of  this  new  reach  of  freedom  for  us,  with  the  struggle 
over,  the  keynote  of  the  universe  sounding  in  our  ears, 
and  everlasting  possession  spread  before  our  eyes."  '  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  Baecheu  of  Euripides  we  have 
this  "  added  dimension  of  emotion,"  this  "  new  reach  of 
freedom  " ;  and  if  religion  really  does  mean  this,  we  may 
fairly  say  that  the  Bacchae  is  a  religious  drama,  though 
not  a  "  reactionary  manifesto  in  favour  of  orthodoxy." 
We  should  remember,  too,  that  the  Athenian  drama  was 
ostensibly  an  act  of  hom^e  rendered  to  the  God  Dionysus. 
'  7Jfl.  '  Varitlit*  of  lieligwiu  Sxjierifnct  r-  *8. 
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It  is  fitting  that  the  poet  should  close  his  career  by 
giving  UB  hifi  own  interpretation  of  the  God  in  vhose 
service  he  had  spent  so  strennoos  a  life. 

Our  general  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  leading 
motive  of  the  BwxAat  is  praise  of  Dionysus,  and  that 
Dionysus  represents  the  principle  of  enthusiasm  or 
inspiration  both  in  nature  and  in  man.  As  compared 
with  enthusiasm,  reason  and  rationalism  are  relegated  to 
a  subordinate  position.  Whether  the  new  impulse 
would  have  proved  permanent,  is  another  matter ;  but 
we  have  the  less  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would,  because 
even  here  Euripides,  towards  the  close  of  the  play, 
relapses  again  into  the  old  iconoclastic  manner.  The 
colloquy  between  Agave  and  Dionysus  is  quite  in  the 
vein  of  that  peculiarly  Euripidean  sort  of  rationalism 
which  we  have  already  met  with  in  the  Ion  and  else- 
where. 

Ag.  "  Dionysua,  we  beseech  thee  I — we  have  sinned. 

D.  Too  lftt«  ye  know  me,  who  knew  not  in  your  hour. 

Ag.  We  know  it:  bnt  thy  vengeance  paasetli  bounds. 

Z>.  I  am  A  Qod :  ye  did  despite  to  me. 

Ag.  It  fits  not  that  in  wrath  Ooda  be  as  men. 

D.  lAng  eince  my  father  Zena  ordained  thia  so."  * 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  try  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
Euripides  on  the  development  of  religion  and  religions 
thought,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  n^ative  and 
the  positive  aspects  of  his  teaching.  On  its  critical  or 
destructive  side,  the  drama  of  Euripides  gave  a  most 
powerful  impulse  to  that  dissolution  of  the  old  Homeric 
faith  which  the  attacks  of  Xenophanes  had  long  ago 
foreshadowed,  and  which  was  now  being  rapidly  effected 
by  the  many  iconoclastic  currents  of  thought  at  work  in 
Athens  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.     No  other  Greek  writer,  Flato  alone  excepted, 

>  lS4&ff.  Way. 
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did  BO  much  in  thia  direction.  On  the  positive  or 
reconstractive  side,  we  find  a  mnltitude  of  Bu^eatioDs, 
without,  80  far  as  I  can  eee,  any  single  dominating 
principle.  As  compared  with  Sophocles,  we  may  Bay,  I 
think,  that  Euripides  never  achieved  a  £nal  and 
complete  nmfication  of  his  moral  and  iutellectnal  nature. 
To  borrow  a  Flatonio  expression,  he  was  at  no  time  alto- 
gether eh  in  voXkuv.^  But  it  is  just  this  peculiarity  which 
renders  the  writings  of  Euripides  of  such  pre-eminent 
value  for  the  student  of  religions  thought  He  raises 
nearly  all  the  fundamental  questions  which  men  will 
always  ask  and  never  fully  answer.  It  was  said  of 
Pericles  that  his  oratory  always  left  a  spur  or  sting 
behind  in  those  who  heard  it  The  same  remark  may 
be  applied  to  Euripides.  He  is  one  of  those  who  (in  the 
phrase  of  Matthew  Arnold)  "  seasonably  disconcert  man- 
kind in  their  worship  of  machinery. "  *  No  one  can  read 
any  of  his  more  powerful  dramas  without  being  made  to 
think ;  and  it  is  as  a  stimulative  or  maieutic  force,  rather 
than  on  account  of  any  positive  doctrine,  that  this  great 
thinker  and  still  greater  poet  deserves  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  religious  teachers  of  G-reece.  No  sooner  had 
be  died  than  Aristophanes  declared  that  his  poetry  had 
died  along  with  him.  Never  was  there  a  more  absurd 
miscalculation.  In  antiquity,  he  soon  became  the  most 
widely  known  and  loved  of  all  the  dramatists ;  and  at 
the  present  day  he  is  to  many  the  object  of  an  admiration 
so  enthusiastic  that  it  may  almost  be  called  a  cult 

■  Jfap.  iv.  443E,  'Culture   and    Jnarthy    (ISOl 
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LECTURES  XVI  AND  XVII 

SOCRATES 

In  the  forgoing  lectures  we  have  witnesBed  the  stream  of 
pre-Socrstic  religious  thought  as  it  pursues  its  way  in 
two  concurrent  channels,  that  of  Philoaophy  and  that  of 
Poetry.  From  this  point  onwards  we  are  concerned  with 
PbiloBophy  alone ;  for  uo  poet  after  Euripides  has  any 
appreciable  claim  to  be  called  a  religious  teacher  of 
the  Greeks.  The  period  upon  which  we  are  about  to 
enter  is  one  of  the  utmost  interest  and  importance 
to  the  student  of  religious  thought.  A  new  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  era  begins  with  Socrates.  It  is 
chiefly  Socrates  and  Plato  whom  the  Christian  Fathers 
had  in  mind  wlien  they  spoke  of  Qreek  philosophy  as  a 
preparation  for  the  Gospel ;  and  our  investigation  of 
Socratic  and  Platonic  thought  will  tend,  I  think,  to  show 
that  to  a  certain  extent  this  view  is  right  The  funda- 
mental religions  ideas  of  Flatonism,  in  particular,  as  will 
afterwards  be  seen,  have  much  in  common  with  those  of 
Christianity. 

I^i-ofessor  James  baa  characteristically  said  that  "  when 
a  superior  intellect  and  a  psychopathic  temperament 
coalesce — as  in  the  endless  permutatioDB  and  com- 
binations of  human  faculty  they  are  bound  to  coaleace 
often  enough — in  the  same  individual,  we  have  the 
best  possible  condition  for  the  kind  of  effective  genius 
that  gets  into  the  biographical  dictioDaries." '  If  for  the 
somewhat  sinister  adjective  "  psychopathic  "  we  substitute 
'  VarUlia  of  lUligwat  K^prriertte  p.  33  T. 
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"  tianscendeotal,"  the  eentence  joBt  quoted  gives  a  fair 
deecriptioD  of  the  two  apparently  oppoeite  poles  in  the  , 
character  of  Socrates.  On  the  one  hand,  a  fixed  and 
unalterable  conviction  that  he  stood  in  a  peculiar 
relation  to  the  Godhead,  and  was  entrusted  with  a 
divine  mission  to  his  countrymen ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  singularly  clear  and  penetrating  intellect,  which  '^ 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  anything  that  reason  could  not 
justify — these  are  the  two  predominant  characteriBtdos 
of  the  man.  The  union  of  prophet  and  rationalist  is  so 
rare  in  our  experience,  that  writers  on  Socrates  have 
often  unduly  emphasised  one  of  the  two  sides  of  his 
character  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  A  century  or  so 
1^,  the  tendency  was  to  regard  him  as  a  preacher  and 
not  mudi  more ;  now  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the 
oppoeite  extreme.  In  the  view  of  a  distinguished 
German  scholar,  for  example,  Socrates  abstained  from 
positive  exhortations  alb^ther,  and  was  content  to  try 
and  pni^  men's  minds  of  the  folse  persuasion  of  know- 
ledge.^ But  we  must  insist  that  each  of  theee  two  aspects 
of  the  personahty  of  Socrates  is  attested  hy  each  of  our 
two  principal  authorities,  Xenopbon  and  Plato,  although 
Xenophon,  as  we  should  expect  from  his  distinctively 
religious  type  of  mind,  lays  more  stress  upon  the  one, 
and  Plato,  in  his  dialogues  at  all  events,  upon  the  other. 
What  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  vein  of  transcendent' 
alism  in  Socrates  reveals  itself  most  of  all  in  connexion 
with  a  peculiarity  which  he  shared  in  common  with  not  a 
few  of  those  who  have  believed  themselves  entrusted  with 
some  divine  communication  to  their  fellow-men.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  his  iaifu>viov  aitttxMv  or  "  supernatural  sign." 
In  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  "  divine  sign  "  is  represented 
as  a  "  voice  "  which  Socrates  heard  frequently  tbroi^hout 
his  life  from  childhood  onwards.  Its  operation,  according 
to  Plato,  was  always  inhibitory;  it  never  positively 
■  Scluuu  in  hi*  editioo  of  Plato'*  Apoltgy  p.  104  ff. 
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su^ested  or  enjoined  any  particular  course  ot  conduct ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  interfered  only  in  caBes  where  the 
intended  action  would  have  been  harmful  or  inexpedient, 
rather  than  morally  wrong.  Yet  in  at  least  one  inatanoe 
of  which  Plato  speakB,  its  timely  warning  enabled  Socrates 
to  perform  a  leligioufl  duty  he  would  otherwise  have 
neglected.*  We  are  further  told  that  the  voice  aometimee 
made  itself  beard  on  very  trivial  occaaionfl ;  but,  if  Plato 
may  be  trusted,  the  effect  of  its  repeated  inhibitions 
was  not  trivial;  for  we  read  in  one  place  that  the 
opposition  of  the  divine  sign  prevented  Socratee  from 
taking  part  in  politics,  and  in  another  that  the  voice 
indicated  to  him  whom  he  should  admit  into  the  circle 
of  his  aseociates,  and  whom  he  should  refuse.*  How 
important  a  part  this  mysterioua  messenger  must 
have  played  in  the  life  of  Socrates  is  evident  from  the 
concluding  chapters  of  Plato's  ApBl<^.  No  sooner  is 
Socrates  condemned,  than  his  thoughts  revert  to  the 
inward  monitor,  from  whose  approving  sUenoe  from  first 
to  last  throughout  the  trial  he  draws  the  inference  that 
death  is  tor  him  no  evil,  but  a  good.*  The  daemonivm, 
as  Plato  depicts  it,  ie,  in  short,  a  kind  of  internal  orade, 
which  its  possessor  believed  to  have  been  almost,  if  not 
alt(^ther,  unique  in  the  history  of  mankind.  "  It  has 
been  granted,"  says  the  Platonic  Socrates,  "to  tew  or 
none  of  those  who  have  lived  before  me."  *  The  testimony 
of  Xenophon  is  in  general  ^reement  with  that  of  Plato, 
except  that  he  attributes  to  the  daemonivm  poffltave  as 
well  as  negative  commands,  and  otherwise  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  its  activity,  representing  it  aometimee  as  a 
prophetic  faculty  or  gift  exercised  by  Socrates  on  behalf 
not  only  of  himself,  but  also  of  his  friends.  "  He  was 
in  the  habit,"  writes  Xenophon, "  ot  advising  his  associates 
to  do  this,  or  refrain  from  doing  that,  on  the  authority 
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of  the  divine  sign.  Those  who  obeyed  would  prosper ; 
those  who  disobeyed  had  reasoa  to  r^ret  their  indiffer- 
ence." *  It  need  only  be  added  that  when  Plato  calls  the 
phenomenon  a  "  voice  "  (^vn),  the  word  should  probably 
be  understood  in  a  literal  and  not  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  We  are  to  suppose,  in  other  words,  that  Socrates 
was  subject  to  what  is  called  a  hallucination  of  the  sense 
of  hearing.  "  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice,"  he  says  in  the 
Phtudrua*  Writers  on  the  daemonium,  have  quoted 
many  examples  tending  to  show  that  similar  hallucina- 
tions are  compatible  with  perfect  rationality  in  other 
respects ;  and  they  are,  of  course,  a  familiar  accompani- 
ment of  abnormal  religious  conditions.  Du  Prel,  who  in 
his  Mysiik  der  alten  Oriechen  discusses  the  daemimitim 
of  Socrates  as  a  problem  in  transcendental  psychology, 
finds  a  curious  parallel  in  the  voice  which  Campanella, 
according  to  his  own  account,  so  often  heard.  "When 
anything  evil  presents  itself  to  m^"  writes  Campa- 
nella, "  I  am  in .  the  habit,  whether  asleep  or  awake, 
of  hearing  a  voice,  which  calls  out  quite  clearly, '  Cam- 
panella, Campanella ! '  Sometimes  I  hear  other  words 
also ;  and  though  I  attend  to  the  matter  at  once,  I  can 
see  nothing,  nor  can  I  discover  who  it  is.  Assuredly,  if 
it  is  no  Angel,  it  must  at  least  be  a  Daemon  or  Spirit,  or 
a  Genius  like  that  which  accompanied  Socrates."  ' 

The  question  as  to  the  actual  psychoI<^cal  basis  of 

this  remarkable  phenomenon  is  one  of  much  interest,  and 

has  frequently  been  discussed  in  recent  times.     Speaking 

broadly  and  generally,  we  may  say,  perhaps,  that  the 

explanations  offered  fall  into  two  classes,  according  as 

they  ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  "  ordinary  psychological 

causes,"  or  represent  it  as  something  transcendental  and 

supernormal,  if  not,  indeed,  abnormal  and  psychopathic* 

'  Mem.  L  1.  4.  'Se«t.g.  on  the  one  hand  Biddell, 

*  2«  C,  -Apology  of  Plato  p.  in,  oDd  on 

'  Qitotot   by   Du   Prcl,   I.e.  p.         the   oUter    band    Hjers,    ffiinwn 

153.  PtTimtality  u.  pp.  08,  103. 
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For  OS,  however,  in  trying  to  understaod  the  cbantcter 
of  Socrates,  the  important  point  is  not  what  the  Aaemonium 
really  was,  bat  rather  what  Socrates  himself  belieTed  it  to 
be.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Socrates  regarded  it 
as  a  special  and  all  but  imique  revelation  from  the  Goda 
Nor  are  there  lacking  other  peculiarities  about  Socrates 
from  which  we  can  see  that  although  no  one  ever  served 
the  cause  of  reason  better,  he  was  not  by  any  means 
a  rationalist  pure  and  simpla  Acoordii^  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Xenophon,  he  had  a  high  r^ard  for  oracles  and 
divination  in  general,  and  we  may  infer  from  Plato  that 
he  frequently  attached  a  aupematural  significance  to 
dreams  and  visions  of  the  night.* 

That  Socrates  conceived  himself  as  a  divinely- 
appointed  minister  to  Athens  is  clear  from  the  ApoU^ 
of  Plato.  The  Apology,  in  purpose  and  effect,  is  a 
representation  of  the  historical  Socrates  as  he  appeared 
to  the  one  disciple  who  by  opportunity,  sympaUiy,  and 
insight  was  fully  qualified  to  understand  his  master; 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  that  noble  speech  there 
breathes  the  consciousness  of  a  mission  from  on  h^b. 
"  It  is  the  God,"  says  Socrates,  "  who  has  laid  this  duty 
upon  me,  by  means  of  oracles  and  dreams  and  every  way 
whereby  God  manifests  his  will  to  man."'  "Now, 
therefore,  men  of  Athens,  bo  far  from  pleading  my  own 
cause,  as  might  be  supposed,  I  am  pleading  yonrs,  leet 
by  condemning  me  ye  should  sin  in  the  matter  of  God's 
gift  to  you.  .  ,  .  But  perhaps  ye  will  obey  Anytus,  and 
lightly  put  me  to  death,  and  then  steep  away  the  rest 
of  your  lives,  unless  the  God  in  his  love  for  yon  sends 
you  some  other  missionary." '  And  again :  "  Some  one 
perhaps  may  say :  '  Can  you  not  go  away,  Socrates,  and 
dwell  in  another  city,  keeping  silence  and  living  a  quiet 
life  ? '     Alas !  it  is  so  difficult  to  persuade  you  on  this 


bv  Google 


point  For  if  I  aay  that  to  do  this  would  be  to  disobey 
the  God,  you  will  Dot  believe  me,  but  think  I  speak 
ironically."  >  "  Men  of  Athens,  I  should  be  guilty  of 
a  crime  indeed,  if  .  .  .  through  fear  of  death  or  any- 
thing else  whatever,  I  should  desert  the  post  to  which 
I  am  assigned  by  the  God ;  for  the  God  ordains  .  .  .  that 
I  should  folUno  afitr  leiidom  and  examiru  myself  and 
others."* 

This  special  relationship  to  Apollo — for  Apollo  is  the 
Qod  whose  servant  Socrates  here  and  elsewhere  claims 
to  be' — is  not  without  significance  in  conne^on  with 
the  general  character  and  tendency  of  Sooratic  teaching. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  precept  fvaffi  atavrov,  "  learn 
to  know  thyself,"  which  Socrates  made  the  basis  of  his 
doctoine,  was  engraved  on  the  walls  of  Apollo's  temple ; 
nor  is  it  only  that  his  attitude  on  questions  of  religious 
colt  and  ceremony  was  in  harmony  with  the  large  and 
tolerant  spirit  which  dictated  the  Pythian  priestess' 
advice  to  "  worship  the  Gods  according  to  the  custom 
of  your  city."*  Socrates  was  Apollo's  minister  in  yet 
another  sense.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  was  not  the 
exclusive  possession  of  any  one  Greek  city,  or  even  of 
the  whole  of  Hellas ;  in  the  words  of  Livy,  it  was  the 
"  commone  humaui  generis  oraculum " ' — a  kind  of  re- 
ligious centre  for  all  mankind,  barbarian  as  well  as  Greek. 
And  it  is  certain  that  Socrates'  life  and  teaching  led  the 
way  to  a  more  perfect  realisation  of  the  religious  aspect 
of  human  brotherhood  than  had  hitherto  been  dreamed 
of  by  Greek  thinkers. 

Iq  attempting  to  describe  how  Socrates  fulfilled  his 
mission,  I  will  begin  by  reminding  you  of  the  words 
which  Plato  attributes  to  him  in  the  Apology.     "  I  do   i 
nothing  but  go  to  and  fro,  endeavouring  to  persuade  you  f 

'  37  E.  '  X™.  mm.  i.  3.  I  ;  iv.  3.  16. 

*  28  E.  •  iiiviU.  48.  2.  \ 

■  8w  rap.  Flmed.  B4  E  fT.  1 
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all,  both  young  and  old,  not  to  care  about  the  body  or 
riches,  but  first  and  foremost  about  the  soul — how  to 
make  the  soul  as  good  as  poBsible.  I  tell  you  that  virtue 
is  not  the  child  of  riches,  but  riches  of  virtue ;  and  ao  with 
every  other  good  that  men  possess,  alike  in  private  and 
in  public  life." '  The  words  are  strangely  like  the  text, 
"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? "  '  but  I  quote  them  now 
because  they  furnish  a  convenient  point  of  view  from 
which  to  study  the  missionary  work  of  Socrates.  It  is 
primarily  as  the  larpht  t^?  "^^^X^ — the  physician  or 
healer  of  the  soul — th&i  he  regards  himself.*  His  object 
is  to  help  the  Athenians  to  "  make  their  souls  as  good  as 
possible."     Let  us  see  how  he  set  about  the  task. 

The  first  duty  of  a  physician  manifestly  is  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  Now  we  have  seen  that  in  the 
age  of  Socrates  there  was  a  widespread  disposition  to  call 
in  question  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  the  past 
Season  bad  begun  to  weaken  the  authority  of  faith,  but 
was  herself  too  weak  bo  rule  the  kingdom  she  would 
claim ;  and  the  consequences  of  this  inward  sedition — 
BO,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  Socrates  and  Plato — were 
only  too  manifest  in  the  social  and  political  life  of 
Athens.  It  might  accordingly  appear  reasonable  to 
attribute  the  disease  of  the  body  politic  to  the  prevailing 
scepticism ;  and  the  conservative  section  of  public  opinion 
undoubtedly  took  this  view.  Socrates  di^nosed  other- 
wise. In  his  opinion,  the  lack  of  knowledge,  and  not 
the  lack  of  faith,  was  responsible  for  the  evils  which 
he  saw  around  him.  What  considerations  led  Socrates 
to  this  conclusion  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  found,  or 
thought  be  found,  nearly  every  section  of  a  society  which 
seemed  to  him  unsound  pervaded  by  the  disease  of 
ignorance  in  its  worst  form — the  conceit  of  knowledge 

'  80  A  r.  '  Cf.   Phaed.   S9  A,  in  ti  iw<it 
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withoDt  the  reality.  He  observed,  moreover,  that  in  the 
sphere  of  the  iDdaHtrial  arts,  carpentry,  Bhoemakiiig,  and 
so  forth,  right  action  springs  from  knowledge,  wroi^; 
action  from  ignorance ;  and  he  inferred  that  the  same 
must  hold  good  of  the  art  of  life.  But  these  and 
similar  ai^nraents  probably  counted  for  less  than  the 
anoonsciouB  testimony  of  his  own  character.  Whether 
in  his  early  years  Socrates  passed  through  a  period  of 
Btmggle  for  self-mastery,  we  do  not  know  for  certain. 
In  itself,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  nature  so  full  and 
strong  had  experienced  the  power  of  passion ;  and  there 
is  some  alight  evidence  to  this  effect.  A  certain  Zopyros, 
who  prided  himself  on  reading  the  mind's  construction 
in  the  face,  is  said  to  have  once  enlarged  on  the  vices 
reflected  in  the  physiognomy  of  Socrates.  Most  of  those 
present  disagreed ;  Socrates,  however,  remarked :  "  He 
is  right :  the  vices  are  there ;  only  reason  has  dethroned 
them." ' 

But  whether  this  anecdote  be  true  or  false,  every  one 
must  ^ow  that  in  the  maturer  Socrates  of  whom  we  read 
in  XenophoD  and  Plato,  deeire  and  will  were  completely 
under  the  away  of  reason.  We  are  told  by  Xenophon 
that  he  was  "  so  self-controlled,  so  temperate,  that  he 
never  at  any  time  choee  the  sweeter  in  place  of  the  better." 
"  His  self-restraint  shone  forth  even  more  in  his  acts  than 
in  his  language.  Not  only  was  he  master  over  the  plea- 
sures which  flow  from  the  body,  but  of  those  also  which 
are  fed  by  riches."  '  With  Socrates,  to  know  his  duty  was 
to  perform  it ;  and  what  was  true  of  himself,  he  expected 
would  prove  true  of  others  also. 

Moral  perversity,  in  the  view  of  Socrates,  is  therefore    , 
doe  to  ignorance ;  nay  more,  he  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  j 
that  vice  u  ignorance,  and  ignorance  vice.     This  is  the  I   ^ 
first  principle  of  Socratic  doctrine ;  and  we  must  now  ' 

'Cioero,  Tv»e.  Ditp.  iv.  SO.  *jr«nt.  iv,  8.  11 ;  L  S.  8,  tr. 
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attempt  to  underBtand  its  significance  and  value  as  a 
contributJOD  to  theoretical  and  practical  ethio& 

We  are  struck  iu  the  first  place  by  the  ezceesive 
intelleotualism  of  the  theory,  all  the  more  remarkable, 
perhaps,  in  one  who  was  so  fully  in  touch  with  concrete 
human  natura  It  haa  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
Greeks  were  from  the  first  disposed  to  reot^nise  a  strongly 
intellectual  element  in  morality.  The  prevailing  concep- 
tion of  sin  in  Homer  and  Herodotus,  in  lyric  poetry  and 
the  drama,  treats  it  as  a  fonn  of  mental  bUndneea  or 
aberration.  By  Socrates,  however,  this  inherent  tendency 
of  Greek  thought  is  carried  to  what  appears  to  ns  a 
paradoxical  extreme.  Not  only  does  he  reduce  all  the 
specific  virtues  to  varieties  of  knowledge,  but  he  con- 
stantly speaks  as  if  there  were  no  irrational  part  of  soul 
at  all  To  Socrates,  the  proverbial  video  meliora  probo^ue, 
deteriora  aequor,  would  be  altc^ether  meaningless :  he  who 
knows  what  is  right,  doee  it,  and  there  ia  no  more  to  be 
said.  Aristotle  declares  that  the  identification  of  virtue 
with  knowledge  amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  posmbility  of 
incontinence — that  is,  the  state  of  mind  which,  knowing 
the  better,  deliberately  chooses  the  worse ;  *  and  the 
criticism  is  fair  enough.  But  on  a  closer  scrutiny,  the 
Socratic  thesis  is  leas  paradoxical  than  it  appears,  on 
account  of  Socrates'  peculiar  conception  of  knowledge. 
What  the  word  "  knowledge  "  meant  to  Socrates,  will  be 
clearly  seen  if  we  contrast  his  view  with  that  of  an 
eminent  prelate,  who  in  a  recent  address  to  an  aaaembly 
of  schoolboys  is  reported  to  have  said  that "  as  to  the 
material  we  wanted  turned  out  at  our  public  schools,  he 
placed  straightnesB  of  character  first,  unselfishness  of 
character  second,  courage  and  peiBeveiance  to  stand  up 
for  the  faith  next,  and  knowledge  last"  Here,  pre- 
sumably, knowledge  is  conceived  of  as  having  little 
or  no  relation  to  character  and  conduct ;  otherwwe  it 
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would  bardly  be  placed  last  and  lowest  in  the  acala 
The  speaker  ia  obviously  tbinking  oE  tbe  accomulation 
of  facts  within  tbe  mind,  and  nothing  more.  Now  this 
is  not  at  all  what  Socrates  meant  by  knowledge. 
With  what  we  may  call  pure  science,  he  bad  little 
or  no  sympathy.  "Up  to  the  lunit  set  by  utility," 
says  Xenopbon,  "  he  was  ready  to  join  in  any  investiga- 
tion, and  to  follow  out  an  argument  with  those  who  were 
with  him;  but  there  he  stopped."^  Geometry,  in  its 
original  meaning  of  "  land-measurement "  (jtetfieTpia),  be 
regarded  as  a  useful  aid  to  life ;  but  be  emphatically  con- 
demned what  he  used  to  call  the  "  study  of  tmintelligible 
diagrams."  *  His  attitude  towards  astronomy  and  physics 
might  be  expressed  in  tbe  words  of  Cowper : 

"Qod  neTer  meant  that  man  eboald  ecale  the  HeaTena 
By  itridet  of  human  wisdom."' 

The  truth  is  that  knowledge,  as  nnderstood  by  Socrates, 
has  the  closest  possible  relation  to  the  character.  It  is 
a  certain  overmastering  principle  or  power  that  lays  bold 
>  primarily  indeed  of  the  intellect,  but  through  the  intellect 
of  the  entire  personality,  moulding  and  disciplining  the 
will  and  the  emotions  into  absolute  unison  with  itself,  a 
principle  from  which  courf^,  temperance,  justice,  and 
every  other  virtue  inevitably  flow.  It  seemed  to  Socrates 
a  monstrous  thing,  says  Aristotle,  that  a  man  who 
possesses  knowledge  should  be  overcome  and  dr^ged 
this  way  and  that  by  any  other  impulse  like  a  slave.* 
Socratea'  conception  of  knowledge  is  the  intellectual  ^ 
counterpart  of  the  Christian  conception  of  faith  ;  masmuch 
as  knowledge  must  necessarily — so  he  thought — bear  fruit 
in  the  life.  We  may  be  sure  that  Socrates  would  have  y  '^ 
denied  the  possession  of  knowledge  to  one  whose  actions  \ 
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(were  immoral  or  uojust     "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them,"  and  by  nothii^  else. 

Seen  from  this  point  of  view,  the  identification  of 
virtneand  knowledge  oeases  to  be  a  panidoz,and  becomes 
the  expression  of  an  ideal.  It  ia,  in  effect,  an  exhortation 
to  inward  unity :  all  the  different  elements  of  the  soul  are 
to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  reason,  the  highest  of 
human  facalties,  according  to  Socrates  and  Plato.  lliiB, 
I  believe,  is  the  full  and  proper  meaning  of  the  doctrine ; 
and  in  this  sense,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  Socrates 
was  himself  a  living  example  of  what  he  taught  But 
the  doctrine  that  vice  is  ignorance,  however  one-sided  it 
may  at  first  appear,  conveys  yet  another  lesson  which  we . 
are  sometimes  in  dang^  of  forgetting.  A  larger  propor* 
tion  of  human  wickedness  and  misery  t^an  stem-voiced 
moralists  are  sometimes  apt  to  suppose,  is  undoubtedly 
the  offspring  of  ignorance.  The  temptation  of  organised 
conununities  is  to  ignore  this  fact,  because  it  appears  to 
raise  the  difBcult  question  of  the  moral  responsibility 
of  the  individual  If  vice  is  nothing  bat  ignorance, 
deliberate  vrrong-doing,  it  might  be  argned,  is  non- 
existent :  ovSel?  ixiav  aftaprdvei,  as  Socrates  used  to  say : . 
so  that  we  have  no  right  to  infiict  punishment  upon  the 
wrong-doer.  This  difficulty — whether  real  or  apparent, 
we  need  not  at  present  inquire — Socrates  seems  not  to 
have  considered ;  but  it  was  certainly  present  to  the  mind 
of  Plato,  and  the  solution  which  he  offers  is  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  master's  teachit^.  Because 
men  sin  through  ^orauce,  it  by  no  means  follows,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  that  we  should  dispense  with  punishment : 
the  proper  inference  is  that  punishment  should  in  its  aim 
and  character  be  educative  or  remedial,  rather  than 
vindictive  or  retributory.  "  In  chastising  the  wicked," 
Plato  says,  "  our  object  should  always  be  to  make  him 
better  " :  rbv  xaKip  ael  Set  xoXd^eiv,  tv  dfuivtav  ^.*  The 
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judge,  in  the  true  or  ideal  meaning  of  the  word,  is  a  , 
spiritual  pbTsician— one  whose  dnty  is  to  heal  the  soul 
of  the  disease  of  wickednesa^  We  have  met  with  several 
anticipations  of  this  relatively  humane  conception  of 
punishmeDt  in  earlier  Greek  literature,  for  example  in 
Aeschylus,  where  he  teachee  that  "  through  suffering  men 
learn  "  (tto^ ov  ^10^09) ;  and  from  the  history  of  words  like 
Zucatovv  and  aa^povl^eiv,  s^lfying  at  first "  make  just," 
"  make  temperate,"  and  afterwards  "  chastise,"  it  is  plain 
that  such  a  view  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  ordinary 
Ctreek  consciousness,  though  seldom  rpcognlsed  in  the 
penal  legislatiou  of  antiquity.  But  the  remedial  theory 
of  punishment,  when  it  occurs  in  Plato,  is  probably  a 
deliberate  and  conscious  inference  from  the  Socratic 
identification  of  ignorance  and  vice. 

Kothing  is  more  noteworthy  in  connexion  with  Socrstee' 
doctrine  of  virtue  and  vice  than  the  faith  which  it 
exhibits  in  the  essential  goodness  of  human  nature.  If 
a  man  errs,  he  errs  involuntarily,  through  ignorance :  so 
that  even  in  the  very  act  of  sinning,  he  is  fain  not  to 
sin.  In  other  words,  all  men  always  and  everywhere 
desire  {0ov\ovTat)  the  good  —  a  sentiment  than  which 
none  is  more  characteristic  of  Socraticism.  What 
precisely  did  the  sentiment  mean  in  the  mouth  of 
Socrates?  To  us  the  word  "good"  appears  to  be 
ambiguous;  did  Socrates  understand  by  it  the  morally 
good  and  r^t,  or  only  the  useful  and  expedient  ?  The 
answer  is  that  he  understood  the  word  in  both  senses  at 
once :  for,  according  to  his  view,  the  morally  right  is  that 
which  is  useful  (w^^Xt^f) :  only  by  "  useful "  in  this 
connexion  he  invariably  meant  what  is  useful  or  salubrious 
to  the  soul,  virtue  being  conceived  of  as  the  health  of  the 
inward  man.  Substituting  only  the  word  "  ignorance  " 
for  "  sin,"  Socrates  might  have  applied  to  humanity  at 
luge  what  St.  Paul  says  of  himself :  "  The  good  which  1 
>  Stp.  ui.  40>  B  ff. ;  Chrg.  4TS  D  ai. 
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would  I  do  not :  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  Uiat  I 
practise.  But  if  what  I  would  not,  that  I  do,  it  is  do 
more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  which  dwelleth  in  me."'  The 
Socratic  doctrine  that  "  no  one  ia  willingly  evil " — 
ovSei?  e«^f  iroi^/Mf  —  rect^isee  the  presence  in  all 
men  of  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteouBneas,  which  it 
thus  becomes  the  duty  and  privil^e  of  the  teacher  both 
to  Bttmulate  and  to  assuage.  In  such  a  creed  there  is 
DO  room  for  despair ;  nor  in  bis  life  and  doctrine  did 
Socrates  ever  show  the  smallest  trace  of  pessimiBm.  It 
is  not  the  least  of  hia  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the 
prophet  of  a  new  evangel,  that  every  word  he  utters  is 
full  of  indomitable  courage  and  steadfast  hope. 

It  remains  to  inquire  how  this  [^ysician  of  the  soul 
endeavoured  to  direct  men  on  the  way  to  knowledge. 
And  Erst  of  all  we  are  concerned  with  the  method  rather 
than  with  the  substance  of  his  teaching. 

Plato,  in  the  Sepublic,  declares  that  a  good  teacher 
will  begin  by  a  cleansing  or  cathartic  procesa,'  and  the 
historical  Socrates  invariably  observed  this  rule.  The 
mind  of  the  learner  is  seldom  or  never  a  tabuia  raaa :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  nearly  always  full  of  erroneous 
sentiments  and  prejudices  which  must  be  discarded  before 
any  true  prc^;ress  can  be  made.  The  aggregate  of  these 
prejudices  Socrates  was  in  the  habit  of  calliDg  the 
"  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality."  How  did  he 
endeavour  to  remove  this  obstacle  ?  By  means  of  the 
"negative  arm  of  the  elenchus" — the  destructive  or 
refutative  dialectic  of  which  we  have  so  many  examples 
Id  the  Bo-called  Socratic  dialogues  of  Plato.  It  is 
unnecesBary  to  dwell  on  this  preliminary  stage  in  the 
Socratic  method,  further  than  to  remind  you  of  its 
general  character.  An  apparently  casual  conversation 
leads  to  the  emei^ence  of  one  of  those  familiar  ethical 
concepts  whose  meaning  we  generally  take  for  granted ; 
>  &om.  Ti).  18  f.  '  &)).  vi  SOI  A. 
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and  SocrateB  invitee  his  (xanpanion  to  define  the  concept 
WboD  at  last  an  attempt  is  made,  Socrates  proceeds  to 
quote  individual  cases  to  which  the  definition  will  not 
apply :  other  definitions  follow,  only  to  sufier  the  same 
fate,  and  in  the  end  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the 
eleochuB  geqerally  contradicts  himself  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  It  is  obviona,  of  course,  that  the  effect  of  this 
interrogatory,  which  Socrates,  true  to  his  principle  that 
**  the  unexamined  life  is  not  worth  living,"  p-actised  in 
seftBon  and  out  of  season,  on  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
must  inevltahly  have  varied  according  to  the  character  of 
those  on  whom  it  was  exercised.  In  the  case  of  men 
swollen  with  self-esteem  and  still  further  iaflated  by  the 
applause  of  others,  the  Socratic  croas-^minatioD  must 
have  been  all  the  more  exasperating  (when  they  noticed 
that  their  discomfiture  provided  both  Socrates  and  his 
disciples  with  a  measure  of  enjoyment  which  the  latter  at 
least  made  no  attempt  to  oonceal.  ian  yitp  owe  atjSit — 
says  Socrates  in  the  Apology — "  it  really  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction "  to  witness  the  exposure  of  men  who  think 
themselves  wise  when  they  are  foolish.'  Others  there 
doubtless  were  whose  hostility  was  inspired  by  deeper 
and  less  self-regarding  motives.  There  is  in  every  age  a 
type  of  mind  that  hates  and  fears  discussion,  parUy, 
perhaps,  from  intellectual  impotence,  and  partly  from  a 
sincere  and  sometimes  just  alarm  lest  it  should  "  corrupt " 
the  young.  Even  in  the  sceptical  atmosphere  of  Fericlean 
Athens,  men  of  this  stamp  were  common,  conservatives 
without  exception,  and  sometimes  patriots,  of  sufficient 
intelligence  to  understand  the  destructive  power  of  the 
Socratic  elenchus,  but  unable  to  appreciate  its  positive  or 
reconstructive  sida  From  these  two  classes  Socrates 
might  provoke  animosity  and  opposition,  but  he  could 
not  expect  to  do  them  good.  With  all  the  greater  zeal 
did  he  throw  himself  into  his  true  vocation,  that  of  an 
•asa 
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apostle  to  young  men.  Nowhere,  perhapB,  is  the  false 
conceit  of  knowlec^  so  commoc  as  in  that  quarter; 
but  at  no  other  period  is  it  bo  amenable  to  treatment, 
provided  the  physician  is  a  man  of  skill.  And  there 
never  was  a  greater  master  of  the  art  of  dealing  with  the 
young  than  Socrates.  He  possessed  in  a  unique  d^jree 
that  indefinable,  half-m^^etic  power  which  attracts  even 
when  it  puzzles  and  bewilders ;  and  in  spite  of,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  because  of,  his  characteristic  elptapeia  or  self- 
depreciation,  he  seldom  failed  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  hand  which  dealt  the  wound  could  also  heal 
But  the  immediate  efifect  which  the  preliminary  and 
purgatorial  dialectic  of  Socrates  produced  in  those  who 
were  destined  to  profit  by  his  teaching  was  one  of  extreme 
-T  ^j  V  P^'s^ty  ^^^  distress — a  necessary  stage,  as  it  seemed  to 
-*''  '  Socxates,  upon  the  road  to  knowledga  Of  this  state  of 
mind,  which  in  the  Sooratic  school  was  called  airopia,  we 
have  several  pictures  from  the  pen  of  Flato,  and  one  at 
least  from  Xenophon.  After  a  somewhat  drastic  applica- 
tion of  the  elenchus,  Euthydemus  in  the  Memorahiiia 
expresses  himself  in  these  words :  "  By  heaven,  Socrates, 
I  used  emphatically  to  consider  myself  a  student  of  the 
knowledge  which  I  thought  most  likely  to  teach  me 
everything  suitable  for  one  who  would  fain  be  a  good 
and  honourable  man ;  but  imagine  my  despaur  when,  in 
spite  of  all  my  former  labours,  I  find  that  I  cannot  so 
much  as  answer  a  question  about  things  which  a  man 
ought  most  of  all  to  know,  and  have  no  other  way  to  go, 
in  order  to  become  better."^  To  a  similar  effect,  but 
infinitely  more  powerful  and  impressive,  is  the  confession 
which  Plato  in  the  Symposium,  pnts  into  the  mouth  of 
Alcibiades.  "  When  we  hear  any  other  speaker,  even  a 
very  good  one,  he  produces  absolutely  no  effect  upon  us, 
or  not  much,  whereas  the  mere  fr^ments  of  you  and 
your  words,  even  at  second-hand,  and  however  imperfectly 
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repeated,  amaze  and  possess  the  souls  of  every  man, 
woQuu),  and  child  who  comes  within  hearing  of  them. 
.  .  .  My  heart  leaps  within  me  more  than  that  of 
any  Corybantiau  reveller,  and  my  eyes  rain  tears  when 
I  hear  them.  And  I  obaei've  that  many  others  are 
''affected  in  the  same  manner.  I  have  heard  Pericles  and 
other  great  orators,  and  I  thought  that  they  spoke  well, 
but  I  never  had  any  similar  feeling;  my  seal  was  not 
stirred  by  them,  nor  was  I  angry  at  the  thoi^ht  of  my 
own  alavish  state.  But  this  Marsyas  has  often  brought 
me  to  such  a  pass,  that  I  have  felt  as  if  I  could  hardly 
endure  the  life  which  I  am  leading  (this,  Socrates,  you 
will  admit) ;  and  I  am  conscious  that  if  I  did  not  shut 
my  ears  against  him,  and  fiy  as  from  the  voice  of  the 
siren,  my  fate  would  be  like  that  of  others, — he  would 
transEx  me,  and  I  should  grow  old  sitting  at  his  feet. 
For  he  makes  me  confess  that  I  ought  not  to  live  as  I 
do,  neglecting  the  wants  of  my  own  soul,  and  busying 
myaelf  with  the  concerns  of  the  Athenians ;  therefore  I 
hold  my  ears  and  tear  myself  away  from  him.  .  .  . 
Many  a  time  have  I  wished  that  he  were  dead,  and  yet  I 
know  that  I  should  be  much  more  sorry  than  glad  if  he 
were  to  die :  80  that  I  am  at  my  wits'  end."  ^ 

It  is  irom  testimony  of  this  kind,  even  more  than 
from  the  records  of  his  actual  conversations,  that  we  can 
best  understand  the  extraordinary  power  which  Socratee 
wielded  over  his  disciples.  What  chiefly  concerns  us  at 
present,  however,  is  to  understand  the  exact  nature  of 
that  airopla  which  the  pui^torial  exercise  of  the 
elenchus  was  designed  to  produce.  We  have  seen  that 
ignorance  was  the  Socratic  equivalent  of  sin,  and  know- 
ledge in  some  respects  the  Socratic  equivalent  of  faith ; 
and  in  this  condition  of  perplexity,  which  Alcibiades  so 
powerfully  describes,  we  have  the  intellectual  counter- 
pai-t  of  the  kind  of  moral  and  spiritual  awakening  which 
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80  often  proves  the  prelude  to  a  better  lita  I  aay  the 
"  intellectual  conuterpart,"  because  here  it  is  the  intellect 
which  iB  primarily  affected,  whereas  in  religious  ezperienoes 
it  is  rather  the  emotions  and  the  will ;  but  the  Sociatic 
awopia  was  moral  as  well  as  intellectuaL  "He  made 
me  feel,"  says  Alcibiadee,  "as  though  I  conid  hardly 
endure  the  life  which  I  am  living " ;  voXKdKK  8i)  oSrtt 
SiereSijv  Atrre  fun-  So^at  /li}  ^uarhv  etvai  9j(ovti  w$  Sj(tt, 

Before  we  consider  the  second  or  positive  Sterne  in 
Socrates'  dialectical  method,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  clearly  understand  the  limits  within  which  he 
worked.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  he  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  mathematical  or  physical  studies. 
As  regards  the  latter,  he  justified  his  attitude  by  sarcastic 
observationB  on  the  mutually  destructive  theories  of 
pre-Socratic  cosmological  inquiry.'  Socrates  concerned 
J  himself  exclusively  with  man,  considered  as  an  individual, 
as  a  member  of  the  community  or  state,  and  in  his 
relation  to  the  Gods;  and  this,  of  course,  is  what 
Cicero  means  by  saying  that  he  called  Philosophy  down 
from  heaven  to  earth.  But  even  within  the  sphere  of 
strictly  human  interests  and  concerns,  he  drew  a  sharp 
distinction  between  what  he  called  things  hidden  or 
obscure  (rk  dSijKa),  and  certain  other  matters  with 
which  our  reason  is  both  qualified  and  called  upon  to 
deal.  To  the  first  of  these  categories  belong  questions 
into  which  an  element  of  uncertainty  must  always  enter 
by  reason  of  their  reference  to  the  future,  such  as  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  particular  enterprise  or 
undertaking,  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  and  so 
forth.  Let  us  bear  what  Socrates  himself  says  on  the 
subject.  "  Let  a  man  sow  field  or  plant  farm  never  so 
well,  yet  he  cannot  foretell  who  will  gather  in  the  fruits : 
another  may  build  him  a  house  of  fairest  proportion,  yet 
be  knows  not  who  will  inhabit  it  Keither  can  a  general 
'Xen.  Jftro.  i.  1.  18  tf. 
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foresee  whether  it  will  profit  him  to  conduct  a  campaign, 
nor  a  politician  be  certain  whether  his  leadership  will 
turn  to  evil  or  to  good.  ...  To  suppose  that  all  these 
matters  la^  within  the  scope  of  human  judgment,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  preternatural,  was  preternatural  folly."  > 
The  whole  of  this  side  of  things,  Soci'ates  believed,  the 
Gktds  had  reserved  for  themselves,  and  denied  to  human 
reason ;  but  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  leave  it  out 
of  consideration  altogether.  Oar  duty  in  such  matters  is 
to  consult  the  Qods  through  the  appointed  channels  of 
communication — that  is,  by  means  of  oracles  and  the 
diviner's  art.  "About  things  which  are  hidden,"  he 
would  say,  "  we  ought  to  inquire  of  the  (Jods  by 
divination ;  for  the  Gods  grant  s^s  to  those  to  whom 
they  are  gracious."  *  It  follows  that  "  no  one  who 
wishes  to  manage  a  house  or  city  with  success :  no  one 
aspiring  to  guide  the  helm  of  state  aright,  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  aid  from  above."'  Here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  Xenophon 
unjustly  BBcribes  his  own  extreme  religiosity  to  Socrates ; 
but  surely  this  distinction  between  two  Spheres,  the  one 
accessible  to  reason,  and  the  other  suprarational,  iB._tbe  \ 
natural  result  of  that  peculiar  combination  of  rationalism  i 
and  transcendentalism  which  we  liave  already  found'  to  f 
be  characteristic  of  the  man.  At  the  same  time,  after  ' 
having  discriminated  the  two  departments,  Socrates  turns 
with  enthusiasm  to  that  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  him, 
Beason  and  not  Bevelation  is  our  appointed  guide.  On 
qneetdons  of  morality  and  conduct,  he  deemed  it  not  less 
absurd  to  consult  the  Gods  than  to  refrain  from  consulting 
them  in  the  cases  I  have  described.  Our  business  is  to 
determine  all  such  questions  by  the  exercise  of  reason, 
and  reason  alone.* 

How,  then,  did  Socrates  set  himself  to  establish  in  his 
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foUowera  a  positive  fouDdation  for  morality  ?     Aristotle 

observes  that  two  discoveries  may  justly  be  ascribed  to 

> ,  him,  inductive  reasoning  and  the  art  of  definition.^     It 

would  lead  us  too  far  to  illustrate  the  use  which  Socrates 

made  of  these  two  weapons  in  his  conveiaations ;  and  it 

must  suffice  to  say  in  general  terms  that  his  object 

invariably   was   to  arrive  at  some  X07W  or   principle 

acceptable  to  the  reason,  and  afterwards  to  apply  this 

principle  in  particular  cases  as  a  criterion  of  what  ought 

or  ought  not  to  be  done.     By  this  method  he  directed  all 

bis  own  actions ; '  and  he  could  conceive  of  no  better 

rule  for  bis  disciples.     There   is   nothing  mystical  or 

transcendental  about  the  Socratic  Logos;  with  that  of 

I  Heraclitus  it  has  nothing  in  common  except  the  name 

( It  is  simply  the  general  idea,  definition,  or  concept,  let 

^■f  ^      ',  us  say  of  justice,  or  coun^,  or  temperance,  arrived  a^ 

V  Yj/*^     by  the  comparison  of  instances  not  always  repreeenta* 

.'"  tive,   and    sometimes    chosen    in    such   a  way   as  to 

."'^     ,  suggest  that  Socrates,  like  other  preachers  of  morality, 

'  occasionally  framed  his  premises  to  suit  a  preconceived 

^  conclusion. 

One  noteworthy  feature  in  Socratic  induction  is  the 
extent  to  which  its  materials  were  drawn  from  the  soeaee 
of  everyday  life.  It  was  made  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
him  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  that  be  waa  always 
saying  the  same  thing,  and  always  in  the  same  style — 
continually  harpii^  on  "shoemakers  and  fullers  and 
oooks  and  doctors,"  says  Callicles  in  the  Qorgias  of  Plato.' 
Those  who  knew  Socrates  better  could  not  fail  to  be 
attracted  by  the  contrast  between  his  plebeian  illnstrs- 
tions,  and  the  lessons  they  were  meant  to  impart :  it 
was  like  the  contrast  between  the  almost  grotesque 
exterior  of  the  man  himself  and  the  soul  which  it 
concealed.     "  His  words,"  says  the  Platonic  Alcibiades, 

■  491  A.     Cr.  Xen.  Mem.  L  2.  37. 
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"  are  lite  the  images  of  Silenus  which  open ;  they  are 
ridicoloas  when  you  first  hear  them ;  he  clothes  himaelf 
in  language  that  is  like  the  skin  of  the  wanton  satyr — 
for  his  talk  is  of  pack-assea  and  smiths  and  cobblers  and 
curriers,  and  he  is  always  repeating  the  same  things  in 
the  same  words,  so  that  any  ignorant  or  -inexperienced 
person  might  feel  disposed  to  laugh  at  him ;  but  be  who 
opens  the  bust  and  sees  what  is  within  will  find  that  they 
are  the  only  words  which  have  a  meaning  in  them,  and 
also  the  most  divine,  abounding  in  fair  imf^es  of  virtue, 
and  of  the  widest  comprehension,  or  rather  extending  to 
the  whole  duty  of  a  good  and  honourable  man."  ^ 

Another  characteristic  mark  of  Socrates'  method  of 
instruction  is  deserving  of  particular  notice.  He 
expressly  disclaims  the  title  of  teacher,  and  prefers  to 
represent  himself  as  a  fellow-inquirer,  a  companion  in 
the  sewch  for  knowledge  and  the  virtuous  life.  His 
motto,  it  has  been  said,  was  doctTido  discimus ;  truth  is 
brought  to  light,  not  by  solitary  meditation,  but  rather 
through  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind.  The  practical 
result  of  this  attitude  was  to  establish  an  intimate 
personal  relationship  between  him  and  his  disciples,  a 
relationship  which  the  Flntonic  Socrates  pla}rfully 
describes  in  language  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of 
passion.  In  Plato  this  conception  appears  in  the  form 
familiar  to  English  readers  from  the  platonieing  poets  of 
the  Elizabethan  ^e — as  a  kind  of  spiritual  union  between 
two  souls  for  the  generation  of  lofty  thoughts  and  noble 
deeds,  what  Shakespeare  calls  the  "  marriage  of  true 
minds."  The  germ  of  the  idea  was,  however,  transmitted 
to  Socrates  by  Plato ;  and  the  same  may  probably  be  said 
of  another  and  kindred  notion  which  plays  a  great  part 
in  the  educational  theory  of  the  greatest  of  Socrates' 
disciples.  In  the  TheaeUiits  *  Plato  describes  the  airopla 
or  "  perplexity "  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  a  form 
>  Syn^.  221  B  t.  Jovatt.  >  149  A  ff. 
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of  intellectual  parturition  \  so  that  the  teacher  becomes 
as  it  were  an  obstetriciaD  who  brings  to  light  thoee 
thoughts  and  intuitions  with  which  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  is  ia  labour.  He  does  not  so  much  attempt  to 
instil  knowledge  from  without  as  to  educe  it  from 
within.  The  conaeqnences  of  this  view  of  education  arc 
of  far-reaching  significance,  but  it  would  be  premature 
to  discuss  them  now ;  for  it  was  not  Socrates,  but  Plato, 
who  elaborated  the  conception,  and  gave  it,  as  we  shall 
see,  a  yet  deeper  meaning  by  the  doctrine  that  the  soul 
in  its  essential  and  uncorrupted  nature  is  divine. 

From  what  has  hitherto  been  said,  we  may  perhaps 
form  some  idea  of  the  difitinctive  peculiarities  of  the 
Socratic  method,  and  more  especially  of  the  way  in  which 
it  was  calculated  to  produce  a  moral  as  well  as  an  in- 
tellectual regeneration — what  Plato  for  his  part  calls  a 
mpMr/toyi)  or  revolution  of  the  entire  soul  We  have 
next  to  consider  the  substance  or  content  of  Sooratee' 
doctrine     As  already  indicated,  he  deals  exclusively,  oc 

/ ,  almost  exclusively,  with  man :  and  even  within  the  sphere 
of  human  activities  he  confines  himself  for  the  most  part 
to  questions  which  have  a  practical  bearing  on  life  and 
conduct     The  object  of  nearly  all  his  disputations  was 

5  to  determine  "how  we  ought  to  live"  (ttw?  /Stwreoi'): 
and  the  first  great  principle,  on  which  he  constantly 
insisted,  was  the  Delphic  maxim,  yv&ffi  fftavrov, "  Learn  to 
know  thyself."  "  Tell  me,  Eutbydemus,"  we  read  in  the 
Memoraiilia, "  have  you  ever  been  to  Delphi  ? "  "  Twice." 
"And  did  yon  observe  the  inscription  on  the  temple, 
Learn  to  know  thyself ' ? "  "I  did."  " Well,  now, 
did'  you  pay  no  heed  to  it  ?  or  did  you  attend  thereto 
and  try  to  examine  and  find  out  who  and  what  you 
are?"  "No,  I  did  not.  I  thought  I  knew  that  well 
enough  ah-eady ;  for  if  I  did  not  know  my  own  self,  I 
should  indeed  be  ignorant"^      Let  us  consider  for  a 

» IT.  %  24. 
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moment  how  Socrates  interpreted  this  text.  He  did  not 
regard  it  as  a  Bununona  to  the  exercise  of  self-examination, 
as  practised,  for  example,  by  the  later  Pythagoreans,  who 
at  the  close  of  the  day  were  iu  the  habit  of  asking  them- 
selves, "  How  have  I  sinned  ?  What  duty  have  I  left 
undone  ? "  Self-scrutiny  of  such  a  kind  would  have 
appeared  to  Socrates  irrational  and  morbid.  Still  less 
did  he  find  in  the  Delphic  exhortation  any  hint  of  the 
deep  religious  significance  attaching  to  it  in  one  of  the 
recently  discovered  "  Sayings  of  Jesus,"  where  we  have 
a  notable  example  of  the  way  in  which  Grreek  ideas  were 
absorbed  into  Christianity  at  a  comparatively  early  date. 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  " — I  follow  Grenfell  and  Hunt's 
restoration — "  is  within  you  \  and  whoever  shall  know 
himself  shall  find  it  (Strive  therefore  ?)  to  know  your- 
selves, and  ye  shall  be  aware  that  ye  are  the  sons  of  the 
(almighty  ?)  Father."  ^  The  teaching  of  this  fragment 
might  be  illustrated  h'om  Plato  and  CSeanthes,*  but 
scarcely  from  Socrates,  although  the  phrase  "  self- 
knowledge"  is  doubtless  ultimately  due  to  him.  In 
the  mouth  of  Socrates  the,  Delphic  precept  meant 
nothing  more  than  "  Learn  to  take  the  measure  of 
your  own  capacities,  proclivities,  and  powers."  "  The 
man  who  has  self  -  knowledge,"  Socrates  said,  "  knows 
what  is  suited  to  himself,  distinguishes  between  what 
he  can  and  what  he  cannot  do,  and  by  doing  what 
he  knows,  acquires  what  he  needs,  and  so  does  well 
(e3  Trp^/TToww) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  refraining 
from  what  he  does  not  know,  he  makes  no  blunders,  and 
avoids  ill-doii^  "  (Suuftevyovci  to  Kaie&t  TrpdrTetv).^  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Socratic  doctrine  of  self-knowledge  has 

in  Qreek  literature,   tS  rpimtw 

oomhaxca  the  two  ideu  of  right  or 

virtuous  ution  and  h«ppine«s.   Cf. 

ofCUaiti}ie»i.  ForPlftto,seep.3CS,      Plato,  Charm.  173  D.  and  Arist 

and  cf.  Ale  i.  1S3  B  (T.  ElK.  Nic  i.  8.  1098>>  20  f. 

'  Mem,  ir.  2.  20.     Here  as  ofteo 
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nothing  metapbyBical  or  recondite  about  it,  bat  is  just  an 
eminently  practical  assertion  of  a  principle  the  truth  of 
which  men  often  learn  by  sad  experience. 

If  one  were  invited  to  expresH  the  sum  and  Bubatance 
of  Socrates'  teaching  in  a  single  word,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  better  than  "  Noocracy."  As  f ar  aa 
concerns  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  himself,  I  have 
already  stated  that  he  tried  to  establish  a  perfect  harmony 
of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  sotd  under  the 
government  of  reason,  and  that  he  inculcated  this  ideal 
by  example  as  well  aa  by  precept.  We  must  beware, 
however,  of  supposing  that  Socrates  had  any  sympathy 
with  the  kind  of  asceticism  by  means  of  which  his 
followers  the  Cynica  endeavoured  to  exemplify,  as  they 
im^ined,  the  rule  of  reason  in  their  lives.  The  inward 
freedom  which  Socrates  desired  for  himself  and  others 
was  that  which  comes  not  from  self-abnegation,  but  from 
"  self-reverence,  self -knowledge,  self-control "  ;  it  would 
be  quite  in  the  spint  of  his  teaching  to  hold  that 
asceticism  is  a  sign  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 
Alcibiades  in  the  Symposium  of  Plato  relates  how  Socrates, 
when  serving  in  the  army,  far  excelled  bis  fellow-soldiers 
in  power  to  endure  the  miseries  incidental  to  a  campaign, 
hunger,  cold,  and  the  like,  and  yet  at  a  banquet  he 
seemed  the  only  person  capable  of  enjoying  himself ;  he 
did  not  wish  to  drink,  but  when  compelled  to  do  so,  no 
one  could  keep  pace  with  him,  although  no  one  ever  saw 
him  intoxicated.'  It  is  clear  that  the  noocratical  ideal 
of  Socrates  did  not  require  or  permit  him  to  renounce  the 
world.  -  Monasticism  would  have  seemed  to  him  a  form 
of  indolence,  or  even  of  betrayal  In  its  political  appli- 
cation, the  principle  we  are  now  considering  takes  the 
form  of  a  demuid  for  an  aristocracy  of  knowledge,  in 
direct  and  conscious  antagonism  to  the  rule  of  igno- 
rance, which,  in  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  was  the  most 

1  220  A.  ;  cf.  223  a 
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d&ngerous  feature  of  Athenian  democracy.  He  never 
tires  of  reiterating  that  government  is  not  a  happy 
inspiration,  but  an  art  or  science,  like  the  art  of  staerii^, 
making  ahoes,  and  so  on ;  and  the  ruthless  logic  with 
which  he  exposed  the  pretensions  of  self-seeking  poli- 
ticians, OS  weU  as  his  outspoken  denunciations  of  some  of 
the  most  cherished  institutions  of  the  Athenian  state, 
made  for  him  many  powerful  enemies,  in  apite  of  his 
nnfftiling  loyalty  to  the  existii^  laws.  How  perfect  that 
loyalty  was,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show.  On  one 
famous  occasion  he  bad  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of 
the  laws  against  the  fury  of  the  people ;  on  another, 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty ;  and  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  though  recognising  to  the  full  the  injustice  of  his 
condemnation,  he  refused  the  offer  of  escape,  lest  he 
should  violate  what  Flato  calls  the  law  requirii^  judicial 
sentences  to  be  enforced'  It  must  be  allowed  that 
however  much  the  teaching  of  Socrates  may  have  in- 
voluntarily tended  to  svbvert  the  purely  Hellenic  ideal, 
in  practice  at  least,  Athens  never  had  a  better 
citizen. 

We  have  often  seen  that  popular  Greek  morality 
considered  it  a  duty  to  requite  evil  with  evil,  no  lees 
than  good  with  good.  What  was  the  position  of  Socrat«s 
on  this  subject  ?  In  the  first  book  of  Plato's  SepuUic* 
the  ordinary  Greek  view  is  for  the  first  time  assailed  by 
arguments  which,  alike  in  form  and  in  substance,  are  such 
as  the  historical  Socrates  might  well  have  employed.  It 
is  urged  that  to  injure  a  human  being  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever  is  to  make  him  worse  in  point  of  human 
excdllence  or  virtue,  just  as  by  injuring  a  horse  or  a  d(^ 
we  make  them  lees  serviceable  for  the  work  in  which 
they  for  their  part  are  fitted  to  excel ;  and  from  hence 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  good  man  never  does 
barm  to  any  one,  whether  friend  or  foe.     The  Oorgias 

1  Pkto,  Af.  32  B  r.  ;  CrUo  50  B.  *  335  A  IT. 
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and  CrUo  teach  the  same  leseoo.  Plato  knows  well  that 
such  a  doctrine  is  directly  opposed  to  the  usual  Greefc 
belief.  "  Though  all  the  world  agree  with  you,"  Socrates 
exclaims  in  the  Qorgias,  "  I,  one  man,  do  not  agree " 
{iyat  act  tU  Av  ovj(^  oftdKoya).^  "  It  is  wrong,"  we 
read  In  the  Criio,  "  to  requite  injustice  with  injustice, 
or  to  inflict  evil  upon  any  man,  whatever  we  may  suffer 
at  his  baud."  *  No  one  who  fully  understands  what  is 
involved  in  this  sentence  will  deny  that  it  opens  up  a 
new  conception,  not  only  of  human  duty,  bat  also  of 
humanity  itself :  essentially  the  same  conception,  indeed, 
which  Christ  proclaimed  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
Some  have  doubted  whether  the  new  departure  was  really 
the  work  of  Socrates,  and  not  rather  of  his  disciple  Plato. 
To  me  it  seems  clearly  due  to  Socrates ;  for  by  this  principle 
Socrates  invariably  r^ulated  his  life,  both  in  public  and 
^  ^i^  in  private.  "  To  the  state,"  says  ■  Xenophon,  "  he  was 
never  the  cause  of  any  evil— neither  disaster  in  war,  nor 
faction,  nor  treason,  nor  any  other  mischief  whatsoever. 
And  if  hie  public  life  was  free  from  sU  offence,  so  was 
his  private.  He  never  hurt  a  single  soul  either  by 
deprivation  of  good  or  infliction  of  evil,  nor  did  he  ever 
lie  under  the  imputation  of  any  of  those  misdoings." ' 
And  at  the  dose  of  the  Apology,  Plato  makes  him  forgive 
hia  judges.  "  I  am  not  angry,"  he  says,  "  with  those  who 
voted  for  my  death."  * 

On  the  question  of  the  immortaUty  of  the  sool  it  is 
not  altogether  easy  to  determine  what  Socrates  believed. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  strong  a  priori  probability  that  he 
gave  some  consideration  to  the  subject  As  Jowett 
observes,  "  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  the  greatest 
religious  interest  of  mankind  could  not  have  been  wholly 
ignored  by  one  who  passed  his  life  in  fulfilling  the 
commands  of  an  oracle,  and  who  rec<^nized  a  Divine  plan 
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Id  man  and  nature."  ^  One  thing  at  least  is  clear :  In 
the  prosecution  of  his  mission,  Socrates  did  not  dwell 
upon  the  hope  of  immortality  as  a  motive  for  piety  and 
virtue  in  this  present  life :  othei-wise  we  should  certainly 
have  found  some  traces  of  the  doctrine  in  the  MemorabUia. 
The  only  hint  which  I  can  find  is  contained  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  soul  of  man  participatee  in  the  divine 
(tou  6tlav  fixTej(ei)^  It  is  the  kinship  between  the 
human  soul  and  the  divine  that  forms  the  ultimate 
foundation  of  Plato's  belief  in  immortality.  But  nowhere 
in  the  Memorahilia  is  the  suggestion  worked  out  The 
Cyropaedia,  however,  contains  a  notable  passage,  where 
Xenopbon  makes  the  dying  Gyrus  express  an  inclination 
to  hold  that  man's  wwii  or  reason  survives  the  moment 
of  dissolution,  and  when  freed  from  the  body  and  its 
raicnmbrancea,  attains  to  a  measure  of  intelligence  far 
greater  than  during  its  imprisonment  in  the  flesh.*  The 
parallel  between  the  ugoment  of  Xenopbon  and  one  or 
two  passages  of  Plato's  Phaedo  is  so  close,  that  we  may 
fairly  suppose  their  common  master  sometimes  reasoned 
in  this  way.*  At  the  same  time  Cyrus  refrains  from 
dogmatising  on  the  subject ;  his  last  words  are,  "  I  shall 
be  in  safety,  beyond  the  reach  of  evil,  whether  I  am  with 
God  (tow  dtiov),  or  whether  I  no  longer  exist"  *  This 
is  juat  the  position  which  the  Platonic  Soorates  takes  up 
in  the  Apology,  except  that  it  is  not  the  absence  of  evil, 
but  the  positive  presence  of  good,  which  is  the  leading 
feature  of  the  immortality  which  he  there  conceives  as 
possible,  or,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  as  probable. 
In  the  Apology  it- is  said  that  there  are  two  poesibilitiee, 
and  DO  other.  Death  must  either  be  annihilation,  or 
another  form  of  life :  and  each  of  these  altemadves — ' 
observe  how  Socrates  herein  reveals  his  lifelong  optimism 


Plato  iu  p.  181. 
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— is  good.  Id  the  one  case,  rest  from  labour,  a  dreamless 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking ;  in  the  other,  fellowship 
with  the  mighty  dead,  Orpheus  and  Muaaeus  and  Hesiod 
and  Homer.  What  greater  happinees  than  to  cootinue 
in  the  other  world  the  service  to  which  God  hod  called 
him  here,  examining  the  heroes  of  old,  Agamemnon,  or 
Odysseus,  or  Sisyphos,  to  see  which  of  them  is  wise  and 
which  foolish,  thoi^h  wise  in  his  own  esteem  —  a 
missionary,  as  it  were,  to  the  spirits  in  prison  7  But  the 
last  word  is  non  liquet :  AitjXov  ■jravri  w\^  ^  t^  0€^ — no 
one  knows  but  God.'  During  the  month  which  dapsed 
between  the  condemnation  and  the  death  of  Socrates,  his 
hope  of  immortality,  perhaps,  grew  stronger :  there  may 
be  more  historical  foundation  for  the  Phaedo  of  Flato 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  Of  one  thing,  however, 
according  to  Socrates,  we  may  be  sura  The  soul  may 
perish,  or  it  may  survive ;  but  for  the  good  man  neith^ 
life  nor  death  has  any  terrors :  his  interests  are  safe  with 
God.*  "  Our  times  are  in  His  hand ;  trust  God,  nor  be 
afraid." 

Our  consideration  of  Socrates'  views  on  immortality 
has  brought  us  by  natural  stages  to  the  last  division  of 
our  subject  What  did  Socrates  teach  about  the  Gods, 
and  man's  duty  towards  the  Gods  ?  I  cannot  here 
attempt  to  discuss  the  critical  questions  that  have  lately 
been  raised  with  reference  to  those  passages  of  the 
MemorahUia  which  profess  to  give  an  account  of  Socrates* 
theological  opinions.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  while 
in  agreement  with  Gomperz  I  believe  them  to  have 
really  been  written  by  Xenophon,  I  go  further  than 
Gomperz,  and  hold  that  Xenophon  is  in  all  probability 
reproducing  some  of  the  actual  conversations  of  his 
master.  The  tendency  of  some  recent  works  has  been  to 
look  upon  Aristotle,  rather  than  Xenophon,  as  our  primary 
and  most  trustworthy  source  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
■  Ap.  40  0  ff.  <  ApoL  «1  D.    Of.  Bom.  vili.  3S. 
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historical  Socratee.*  But  tbe  effect  of  this  assumption — 
more  than  an  aBsumption  it  cannot  well  be  called — is  to 
represent  not  only  the  teacher,  but  also  the  man  himself  in 
a  different  light  from  that  in  which  he  appeared  to  those 
with  whom  he  lived  in  daily  converse.  To  them  Socrates 
was  not  in  the  first  instance  what  he  was  to  Aristotle,  the 
founder  of  "  inductive  reasoning  and  definition,"  but  rather, 
as  we  have  already  seen  from  many  testimoniefl,  a  spiritnal 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
particular  form  which  Socrates'  theology  took,  if  Xenophon 
is  to  be  believed,  was  just  what  we  should  expect  from  the 
rest  of  bis  teachii^.  One  who  consistently  preached  the 
rule  of  ICeaeon  in  the  individual  and  the  state,  might  well 
conceive  of  God  as  the  Iteason  that  rules  the  world. 

To  Socrates  the  whole  of  Nature  appeared  to  bear  the 
impress  of  design.  Anticipating  in  scope  and  purpose, 
though  not,  of  course,  in  detail,  the  "  Anatomist's  Hymn  " 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  he  enlarges  on  the  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends  discernible  in  the  structure  of  the 
human  body,  arguing  that  it  cannot  be  the  work  of 
chance,  but  only  of  a  wise  artificer,  who  loves  the 
creatures  he  has  made  (iro^ot)  rivm  Stfftiovpyov  xal 
^Xo^cMii').*  Tbe  same  lesson,  he  maintains,  is  even  more 
clearly  tanght  by  a  study  of  man's  psychical  nature. 
Those  involuntary  instincts  which  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  individual  and  the  speciee,  the  reproductive  impulse, 
the  love  of  parents  for  their  children,  our  natural  love  of 
life  and  hatred  of  death ;  the  faculty  of  speech,  by  which 
alone  society,  civilisation,  and  law  are  rendered  possible ; 
bow  are  they  all  to  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the 
hypotheais  of  a  Being  who  deliberately  planned  the 
existence  and  happiness  of  man  ?  Consider  again  the 
religious  endowment  of   tbe  human  race.     Man  is  the 

<  See,  Tot  exunple,  Joel's  leuned  vnd  der  Xenq^umtitehe  S^ertUtt, 
tad  exhaiutiva  treatiBS,  Der  ttMt      1893-1901. 
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only  animal  who  cau  apprehend  the  exiatence  of  Gods, 
the  only  creature  who  is  privil^ed  to  do  them  service. 
Or  conBider  the  faculty  of  reason,  by  which  we  draw 
conclusiona  from  what  we  perceive  and  devise  contrivauceB 
for  enjoying  the  good  and  repelling  the  eviL  Surely  in 
all  this  we  have  the  strongeet  proof  of  a  creative 
iatell^ence  deliberating  for  the  interestB  of  mankind. 
And  if  we  turn  from  man  to  outward  nature,  the  spectacle 
is  jiist  the  Bame.  Socrates  expatiates  on  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  on  the  blessed  gift  of  sunlight, 
on  the  silence  of  the  nocturnal  hours  designed  as  if  to 
invite  repose :  he  points  to  the  earth  yielding  her  &uit 
in  due  season,  to  the  beneficent  operation  of  the  other 
elements,  and  insists  so  powerfully  on  the  adaptation  of 
universal  nature  to  human  needs,  that  Euthydemos  is 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  Gods  have  any  otiier 
^occupation  excOpt  to  nunister  to  man,  till  he  remembers 
that  the  other  animals  also  partake  in  many  of  these 

C  benefits  True,  rephes  Socrates;  but  the  lower  animftls 
are  themselves  created  for  the  sake  of  man,  to  supply 

■. '"  him  with  food  and  labour  and  so  on.  And  finally,  in 
matters  appertaining  to  the  future,  where  human  reason 
is  of  no  avail,  the  Gods  are  ready  and  willing  to  help, 

,4  through  the  medium  of  oracles  and  divination.  The 
inference  which  Socrates  draws  from  all  these  apparent 

,  instances  of  des^in  is  that  in  nature,  as  in  man,  there  is 
an  indwelling  intelligence  or  mind,  ^  iv  t^  TramX  t^povf/aK, 
invisible,  omnipresent,  omniscient,  and  omnibenevolent, 
itself  in  need  of  nothing,  but  always  working  on  behalf 
of  human  creatures,  both  individually  and  collectively. 
This  is  the  Socratic  conception  of  God,  as  described  by 
Xenophon;  and  Socrates  further  suggests  that  the 
human  mind  is  itself  oidy  an  efflux  or  fragment  of  the 
universal  or  cosmic  mind — a  theory  which  we  have 
already  met  with  in  Greek  thought.' 
>  J/«in.  L  4.  8. 
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The  two  conversations  ^  thus  briefly  summarised 
represent  in  a  primitiye  and  rudimentary  form  the 
physico'theolc^cal  argument  which  has  played  so  great 
a  part  in  the  history  of  theism.  It  ia  doubtless  correct 
to  look  upon  Socrates  aa  the  originator  of  this  proof,  in 
the  Bense  that  he  was  the  first  who  deliberately  employed 
the  a  posteriori  traces  of  design  in  nature  with  a  view  to 
establish  the  existence  of  a  rational  and  beneficent  Deity : 
but  the  doctrine  of  a  supreme  intelligence  controlling 
and  directing  all  things  was  not  of  course  a  new  ona 
By  the  poets,  especially  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  and  Sophocles, 
we  are  constantly  reminded  that  Zeus  is  the  universal 
ruler,  and  one  of  his  attributes  is  Beasou.  .  Among  the 
philosophers,  Xenophanes  speaks  of  the  World-God  as 
"  ruling  all  things  by  the  purpose  of  his  mind " :  the 
omnipresent  Logos  of  Heraclitns  we  have  seen  to  be 
divine  and  rational :  and,  accordit^  to  Anaxagoras,  the 
ultimate  cause  of  the  World-order  is  Notts.  The  teleolt^ 
of  Socrates  looks  at  first  sight  like  an  imperfect  attempt 
to  develop  the  pregnant  suggestion  of  Anaxi^ras ;  but 
the  reasoning  is  much  too  anthropocentric  to  deserve 
to  be  regarded  as  an  adequate  interpretation  of  the 
Anaxagorean  concept.  For  that  we  must  look  to  Plato, 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  to  Aristotle.  Socrates'  discourses 
on  this  subject  should  rather  be  compared  with  a  note- 
worthy paasE^  of  Herodotus,  where  it  is  remarked  as  an 
indication  of  the  divine  providence  (rov  Beiov  fi  irpovottj) 
that  timorous  and  edible  animals,  sucb  as  the  hare,  have 
been  created  prohfic,  whereas  those  which  are  dangerous 
to  man  and  unfit  for  food,  like  lions,  vipers,  and  winged 
serpents,  breed  very  sparingly.*  Or  we  may  compare  the 
lines  in  which  Euripides,  inspired,  perhaps,  by  Socrates 
hinuelf,  enumerates  the  blessings  we  owe  to  the  God 
"  who  shaped  in  orders  mould 
Our  lim  redeemed  from  chfkoa  and  the  brnte," 
'  Jbat.  L  4  and  iv.  3.  *iU.  lOS. 
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dwelling  successively  on  the  gift  of  reason,  the  faculty  of 
speech,  the  beautiful  produce  of  the  earth,  and  so  on, 
concluding,  just  like  Socrates,  with  a  reference  to  the 
art  of  divination  by  which  the  Gods  disclose  what  human 
reason  cannot  see.*  The  truth  clearly  is,  that  in  its 
immediate  aim  and  purpose  the  theology  of  Socrates  is 
hortatory  rather  than  philosophical.  At  the  same  time, 
.  by  representing  Grod  as  the  inunaneut  reason  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  by  insisting,  however  narrowly,  on  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  nature,  he  exercised  a 
considerable  influence  on  later  theological  thought, 
as  may  be  seen  from  tiie  second  book  of  Cicero's  dt 
Naiura  DeoruTO,* 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  Socrates'  religious 
teaching  on  its  practical  side.  Plato  in  the  Evthyphro 
makes  him  say  that  every  blessing  we  enjoy  is  the  gift 
of  Heaven,'     Hence  the  object  of  worship,  according  to 

>  Socrates,  is  not  to  win  the  favour  or  appease  the  anger 
of  the  Gods,  but  simply  to  express  our  gratitude.     If  it 
'^  is  urged  that  the  Gods  are  too  exalted  to  require  our 

homage,  Socrates  replies,  "  The  greater  the  power  that 
tends  us,  the  more  we  are  bound  to  do  it  honour."* 
How  then  are  we  to  honour  the  Gods?  So  far  as 
external  forms  and  ceremonies  are  concerned,  we  should 
obey  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  worship  God  according  to 
the  law  or  custom  of  our  country  (yofufi  iroXeow).' 
Xenophon  assures  us  that  Socrates  invariably  enforced 
this  principle  by  example  as  well  as  precept ;  and  Plato's 
evidence  is  to  a  similar  effect'  I  conceive  that  the 
injunction  to  "  worship  God  according  to  the  custom  of 
your  city "  carries  a  twofold  implication.     It  seems  to 

'  Suppl.  201  r.  Wny.  *  if™,  i.  *.  10. 

'  eap.  5  73  ff.  '  Mem.  i.  3.  1. 

'  14  E.     A    SchoUast    on    this  <  Mtm.  i.  3.  I.   Cf.  PUto,  Pluud. 

passage  citex  tho  panltal,  "Evei^  US  A,  *nd  Sep.  i.  327  A. 
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so^^t  on  the  one  hand  that  all  men  eveiywhere  worship  ^ 
the  Bsme  God,  though  under  different  names  and  with  r 
different   forms  and  ceremoniea      A  similar   lesson  is 
indirectly  taught    bj'    the   doctrine   of   eternal  laws  or 
principles,  implanted  hy    the   Gods  themselves  in  the 
oonsciences    of    all    mankind,    without    distinction    of 
nationality   or    race ;   and   we    may    infer    from    Xeno- 
phon  that  Socrates  was  one  of  those  who  entertained 
this  belief.'     In  the  second  place,  the  Delphic  command 
appears  to  imply  that  the  essence  of  true  religion  does  not 
consist  in  observances  and  rites.     It  is  of  comparatively 
slight  importance  how  or  with  what  ritual  we  worship — 
we  should  acquiesce  in  the  form  of  religion  appointed  by       / 
the  State,  and  give  ourselves  no  further  anxiety  on  that      / 
score.     What  really  matters  is  the  spirit — the  inward      { 
character  of  mind  and  soul — with  which  we  sacrifice  and      { 
pray.     Spealdi^  of  Socrates'  view  of  sacrifice,  Xenophon 
thns  writes :  "  If  with  scant  means  he  offered  but  small 
sacrifices,  he  believed  that  he  was  in  no  wise  inferior  to 
others  who  make  frequent  and  large  sacrifices  from  an 
ampler  store.     It  were  ill  surely  for  the  very  gods  them- 
selves, could  they  take  delight  in  latge  sacrifices  rather 
than  in  small,  else  oftentimes  must  the  ofTeringa  of  bad 
men  be  found  acceptable  rather  than  of  good  ;  nor  from 
the  point  of  view  of  men  themselves  would  life  be  worth 
living   if   the  offerings   of   a   villain   rather   than  of   a 
righteous  man  found  fovour  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.    His 
belief  was  that  the  joy  of  the  gods  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  holiness  of  the  giver,  and  he  was  ever  an 
admirer  of  that  line  of  Hesiod  which  says, 
" '  AccoTding  to  thine  ability  do  sacrifice  to  tbe  immortal  goda.' "  * 
As  for  prayer,  we  are  told  by  Xenophon  that  Socrates 

'  Mem.  if.  4. 19  ff.     Seep.  ISfi  ft.       who  with  pionii  heart  doth  saorj. 
*  JTrcm.   i.   3.   3   Dakyns.      H«a.       fica.  Small  tbongh  tbe'  oftering  be, 
O.D.  S36.    Cr.  Eiir./r.  946,  "He      salvation  widb." 
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"  used  to  pray  for  that  which  Ib  good,  withont  further 
specification,  beUeving  that  the  Gods  best  know  what  is 
good"'  In  the  second  of  the  two  Platonic  dialogaes 
named  after  Alcibiadee,  Socrates  quotes  with  approval  an 
old  Lacedaemonian  prajer :  "  Give  us,  O  King  Zeus,  what 
is  good,  whether  we  pray  for  it  or  not ;  and  avert  from 
us  the  evil,  even  if  we  pray  for  iL"*  In  its  perfect 
faith  and  self^uppreesion,  the  Socratic  formula  of  prayer 
is  more  Christian  than  Greek. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  doctrine  of  Socrates, 
that  we  may  be  in  danger,  perhaps,  of  forgetting  that 
the  secret  of  his  infinence  over  his  disciples  lay  in 
what  he  was  even  more  than  in  what  he  taught 
Lest  we  should  fall  into  this  error,  let  me  remind 
you  of  the  words  with  which  Xenophon  ends  the 
Memorabilia :  "  To  me,  personally,  he  was  what  1  have 
myself  endeavoured  to  describe :  ao  pious  and  devoutly 

Lgious  that  he  would  take  no  step  apart  from  the  will 
of  heaven ;  so  just  and  upright  that  he  never  did  even  a 
trifling  injury  to  any  living  aoul ;  so  self -controlled,  so 
tranperate,  that  he  never  at  any  time  chose  the  sweeter 
in  place  of  the  better ;  so  sensible  and  wise  and  prudent 
that  in  distinguishing  the  better  from  the  worse  he  never 
erred ;  nor  had  he  need  of  any  helper,  but  for  the  know- 
ledge of  thrae  matters,  his  judgment  was  at  once  infallible 
and  self-sufficing.  Capable  of  reasonably  setting  forth 
and  defining  moral  questions,  he  was  also  able  to  (est 
others,  and  where  they  erred,  to  cross-examine  and  con- 
vict them,  and  so  to  impel  and  guide  them  in  the  path 
of  virtue  and  noble  manhood.  With  these  characteristics, 
he  seemed  to  be  the  very  impersonation  of  human  perfec- 
tion and  happiness."  '  This  obviously  sincere  and  heart- 
felt testimony  will  show  us  what  the  living  Socrates  was 
to  his  followers ;  but  there  is  something  still  to  be  said. 

■  Mem.  i.  S.  2.  ■  UeiK.  fv.  8.  11  Dskyns. 
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Great  aB  was  the  iBfluence  of  his  life,  the  power  he 
exercised  through  He  death  waa  not  leas  great.  That  the 
most  truly  moral  and  religious  of  the  Greeks  should  have 
been  condemned  on  the  double  charge  of  corrupting  the 
youth  and  introducing  new  Gods,  cannot  but  appear  a 
signal  instance  of  the  irony  of  Fate.  And  yet  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  causes  which  brought  about 
the  martjrrdom  of  Socrates.  Some  part,  no  doubt,  was 
played  by  personal  rancour  and  hostility ;  we  are  told  in 
the  Apology  that  he  had  made  not  a  few  enemies  in  the 
exercise  of  his  vocation.*  The  repeated  attacks  of  the 
comedians,  culminating  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
may  also  have  done  something  to  instil  and  foster  in  the 
public  mind  a  prejudice  against  one  whom  they  invari- 
ably represented  as  the  leading  champion  of  the  so-called 
sophistic  culture.  Bat  these  two  causes,  if  such  they  may 
be  called,  were  at  most  subsidiary ;  otherwise  Socrates 
could  hardly  have  escaped  persecution  for  so  long. 
It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  toleration 
of  his  countrymen,  that  so  outspoken  a  critic  of  Athenian 
democracy  and  statesmen  should  have  made  hie  first 
acquaintance  with  a  law  court  at  the  &gs  of  seventy* 
We  must  therefore  look  for  circumstances  of  a  more 
special  character  to  explain  why  he  was  put  on  trial  at 
that  particular  time.  The  date  was  399  B.a,  four  years 
after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy.  Although  a 
formal  amneety  had  been  proclaimed,  the  rule  of  the 
Thirty  had  left  bitter  memories  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
eSace.  Socrates  himself  had  taken  no  part  in  any  of  the 
revolutions  by  which  Athens  had  been  convulsed ;  but  it 
could  not  be  forgotten  that  the  majority  of  his 
associates  were  men  of  oligarchical  sympathies,  and 
that  he  himself,  however  loyal  in  his  actions,  con- 
demned the  Institntion  of  the  lot,  and  frequently  gave 
utterance  to  other  sentiments  of  an  anti-democratical 
'  22  E  f.  » Jpoi.  ir  n, 
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nature.  Above  all,  the  bated  Oritias  bad  once  beloi^ed 
to  the  Socratic  circle ;  so,  too,  had  Alcibiades ;  and  botb 
oF  tbem  had  inflicted  irreparable  barm  upon  their  country. 
It  was  beyond  doubt  this  early  intimacy  with  Alcibiades 
and  Gritias  that  was  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Socrate&  The  orator  Aeschioee 
expressly  says  that  the  Athenians  put  Socrates  to  death 
because  he  had  taught  Critias,  one  of  the  Thirty  who  had 
overthrown  the  constitution.*  Mingled  with  this  motive, 
there  was  alao,  no  doubt,  a  feeling  of  apprehension  for 
the  future.  What  had  happened  already  might  happen 
again ;  for  Socrates'  power  over  the  young  was  in  no  way 
diminisbed,  and  he  still  continued  to  practise  the  "  art  of 
words."  Thus  it  is  little  wonder  that  in  the  strong 
republican  reaction  that  had  now  set  in,  Socrates  should 
have  been  r^rded  by  some  as  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
state ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  most  dangerous  of  his 
three  accusers  was  Anytns,  a  prominent  politician  of  the 
day,  one  of  those  who  had  co-operated  with  Thrasybulus 
in  the  re-establishment  of  the  democracy. 

But  if  the  immediate  cause  of  Socrates'  condemnation 

was  political,  the  issues  involved  were  infinitely  greater. 

On  the  day  when  Socrates  was  tried,  two  ideals  of  life, 

two  conceptions  of  religion,  stood  forth  as  rivals  for  the 

'^'4      allegiance  of  mankind     The  one  was  the  old   Hellenic 

'"  '^  .  conception  of  the  city-state,  strong  in  its  self-centred 
exclusiveness  and  isolation,  strong  in  its  narrow  patriotism 

^-^•^  and  devotion  to  the  Gods  of  one  particular  nationality : 
the  other  was  humanism  and  the  worship  of  a  God  who 
knows  no  distinction  between  bond  and  free,  barbarian 
and  Greek,  but  exercises  bis  providential  care  over  the 
whole  human  raca  The  old  ideal  bad  already  been 
undermined  by  the  teaching  of  Euripides  and  the 
Sophists ;  the  future  was  clearly  with  the  new.  It  was 
long  before   the  new   ideal   triumphed:    perhaps,   nay 

.    '  in  Tiw.  173, 
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certainly,  it  has  not  achieved  its  final  triumph  even  now : 
but  the  death  of  Socrates,  so  far  from  impeding  its 
progrees,  gave  it  fresh  life  and  vigour.  In  the  Apology, 
Socrates  warns  the  Athenians  that  others  would  arise  to 
carry  on  the  work  be  had  begun.  "  If  by  putting  men 
to  death  you  hope  to  prevent  others  from  reproaching 
you  because  you  do  not  live  aright,  you  are  mistaken. 
Such  a  way  of  escape  is  neither  possible  nor  honourable : 
the  easiest  and  the  noblest  way  is  not  to  coerce  others, 
but  to  make  yourselves  as  good  as  possible. "  *  The 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  a  far  deeper  sense  than  Socrates, 
if  he  used  these  words,  could  have  anticipated.  The 
ideal  of  which  Socrates  was  the  half-conscious  prophet 
and  the  earliest  martyr  was  never  afterwards  lost  sight 
of  by  Greek  thinkers.  More  than  any  other  of  the 
Greeks,  Plato  prepared  the  way  for  ite  partial  realisation 
in  ChriBtianity :  and  without  the  life  and  death  of 
Socrates,  we  should  hardly  have  had  the  B^tublic  and  the 
Phaedo,  It  was  something,  too,  that  having  taught  his 
followers  how  to  live,  Socrates  should  have  been  per-  - 
mitted  also  to  teach  them  how  to  dia  "  No  one,"  says  j 
Xenophon, "  within  the  memory  of  man,  it  is  admitted,  \ 
ever  bowed  bis  bead  to  death  more  nobly.  After  the  ( 
sentence  he  must  needs  live  for  thirty  days,  since  it  was  \ 
the  month  of  the  '  Delia,'  and  the  law  does  not  suffer  any  | 
man  to  die  by  the  band  of  the  public  eicecutioner  until 
the  sacred  embassy  return  froni  DeloB.  During  the 
whole  of  that  period  (as  his  acquaintances  without  excep- 
tion can  testify)  his  life  proceeded  as  usual.  There  was 
nothing  to  mark  a  difference  between  now  and  formerly 
in  the  even  tenour  of  its  courage ;  and  it  was  a  life  which 
at  all  times  bad  been  a  marvel  of  cheerfulness  and  calm 
content."  • 

'  39  D.  *  Mem,  iv.  8.  2  Dakyua. 
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LECTURE  XVIII 


The  Cobuoloqical  Doctbinb 

Passing  over  tbe  minor  Socmtic  schools,  who  are  of 
comparstiTely  little  importance  in  coimection  with  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry,  I  propose  to  devote  the  remaiuing 
lectures  to  Plato. 

It  ie  related  by  Dic^enes  Laertius  that  on  tbe  night 
before  Socrates  met  Plato  for  the  first  time,  he  dreamt 
that  a  youi^  swan  rested  for  a  moment  on  his  knees,  and 
then  suddenly  grew  wings  and  Sew  aloft,  uttering  a  sweet 
cry.'  Tbe  story  is  admirably  devised  to  illustrate  not 
only  the  peculiar  character  of  Plato's  genius,  but  also 
the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  master  whom  he 
so  greatly  loved  and  honoured.  The  most  powerful 
intellectual  and  moral  impulse  of  Plato's  life  was  com- 
municated to  him  by  Socrates ;  but  althoi^h  he  started 
from  a  basis  of  Socraticism,  he  soared  to  heights  of 
religious  and  poetical  idealism  which  Socrates  never 
contemplated.  In  another  way,  too,  Plato  differs  from 
tbe  teacher  of  his  youth.  We  have  seen  that  Socrates 
was  interested  only  in  man :  physical  speculations  he 
abjured,  and  the  so-called  exact  sciences  appeared  to 
him  worse  than  uselesa  Plato's  intellectual  horizon  is 
incomparably  wider.  He  was  acquainted  with  all  the 
culture  of  his  own  and  previous  generations.  Although 
first  and   foremost   a   humanist,  and    always    prone   to 
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interpret  nature  in  the  light  of  anthropology,  he  never- 
thelesB  aspired  to  conetruct  a  system  of  philosophy  which 
should  afford  an  explanation  both  of  man  himself  and 
also  of  the  imiverse  in  which  he  lives.  The  spirit  of 
that  philosophy  is  in  a  marked  d^ree  religious,  as  I  will 
endeavour  to  show  by  a  consideration  of  some  of  its 
principal  doctrines.  So  vast  a  subject  would  require  for 
its  adequate  treatment  at  least  a  course  of  lectuiee  to 
itself,  but  so  far  as  my  powers  and  opportunities  extend, 
I  will  try  to  explain  the  general  religious  significance 
of  Plato's  thoi^ht. 

We  shall  Rnd,  I  think,  that  the  famous  alle^ty  of 
the  Cave  in  the  RejnMic  is  a  convenient  starting-point 
for  our  investigation.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  book, 
Plato  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  objects  of 
sense-perception  and  opinion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
invisible  objects  of  knowledge  or  reason  on  the  other. 
The  simUe  of  the  Cave,  with  which  the  seventh  book 
opens,  is  intended  to  make  us  realise  more  clearly  the 
relation  which  Plato  believes  to  exist  between  the  visible 
and  the  invisible.  The  proportion  by  which  the  simile 
should  be  interpreted  is  this :  as  the  Cave  stands  to  the 
world  of  visibles,  so  the  visible  world  stands  to  that 
which  is  unseen  and  eternal 

We  are  first  invited  to  conceive  of  a  number  of 
prisoners  immared  in  a  long  and  gradually  sloping 
subterranean  chamber.  They  are  so  firmly  bound  that 
they  cannot  move  head  or  limb ;  they  see  nothing  either 
of  themselves  or  of  one  another,  the  necessity  of  their 
situation  compelling  them  alvniys  to  direct  their  gaze  on 
the  wait  in  which  the  cave  ends.  At  some  distance 
above  and  behind  the  prisoners,  a  fire  is  burning,  and 
between  them  and  the  fire  is  a  transverse  path,  flanked 
by  a  low  wall.  Along  this  roadway  carriers  are  con- 
stantly passing,  with  all  kinds  of  manufactured  imple- 
ments and  images  upon  their  beads,  statuettes  of  men 
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and  otbei  animala,  wrought  in  wood  and  stoDe  and  ever; 
Bort  of  materiaL  The  wall  skirting  the  pathway  inter- 
cepts, of  course,  the  shadows  of  the  carriers,  but  the 
objects  they  carry  overtop  the  wall,  and  are  reflected  by 
the  light  of  the  fire  upon  the  end  wall  of  the  dungeon. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  prisoners  see  only  a  constant 
succession  of  "  shadow-shapes  that  come  and  go,"  and 
having  never  seen  anything  beeides,  they  naturally 
suppose  these  moving  phantoms  to  be  the  sole  realities. 
They  have  no  conception  of  the  inures  by  which  the 
shadows  are  cast,  still  less  of  the  originals  from  which 
these  images  themselves  are  copied.  "Truly  a  strange 
similitude  and  strange  prisoners ! "  says  Glauco.  'OimLow 
rifiMi,  is  the  reply :  "  they  are  like  ourselves."  * 

The  next  division  of  the  simile  deals  with  the 
prisoner's  release  from  bondf^  When  the  chains  are 
unloosed,  and  he  is  suddenly  compelled  to  stand  erect, 
and  Cum  round,  and  walk,  and  raise  his  eyes  towards 
the  light,  he  is  at  first  dazzled  and  perplexed  (airoptV), 
and  in  his  bewilderment  would  fain  still  cherish  the 
delusion  that  after  all  there  is  more  light  and  truth 
in  the  shadows  he  formerly  saw,  than  in  the  originals 
he  now  beholds.  Finally,  hie  guide  succeeds  in  dragging 
him  forth  into  the  upper  world,  away  from  the  "eun- 
iUumined  lantern "  into  the  actual  sunlight.  Slowly 
his  eyes  become  accustomed  to  the  brightness.  At 
first  he  disoems  only  the  shadows  and  imi^es  of  what 
we  in  this  world  c^  real;  afterwards  he  is  able  to 
look  upon  the  originals  from  which  they  come,  and  so 
on  progressively  from  higher  to  yet  higher,  until  at  last 
he  endures  to  gaze  upon  the  Sun  and  see  him  as  he  is 
in  his  own  domain.  "And  then,"  says  Plato,  " he  will 
b^n  to  reason  concerning  the  Sun,  concluding  that 
it  is  he  who  causes  the  seasons  and  years,  and  is  the 
steward  {hrtrpmreinv)  of  everything  in  the  visible  sphere, 
'EISA. 
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and  in  a  certain  Bense  the  cause  of  all  that  he  and  his 
fellow-prisonerB  formerly  beheld."  ^ 

It  would  be  premature  at  the  present  stage  to 
attempt  to  formulate  the  doctrine  contained  in  this 
all^ory :  we  ahall  understand  it  better  as  our  exposi- 
tion advancee.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  concentrate 
our  attention  on  the  main  lesson  which  the  allegory 
is  intended  to  teach.  Plato  means  that  just  as  the 
Cave  ia  an  im^e  of  the  visible  world,  so  the  visible 
is  an  image  of  the  inviaibla  The  prisoners  see  only 
shadows  of  images  produced  by  a  light  which  is  itself 
no  more  than  an  inu^,  compared  with  the  Sun.  In 
like  manner  that  which  we  see  around  us  is  the  visible 
image  of  invisible  reality ;  it  is  created  by  the  Sun ; 
and  the  Sun  himself  in  turn  is  but  an  inu^e — the 
HieyoviK  or  offepring,  Plato  says* — of  the  Father  of 
all,  that  is,  the  Good.  To  Plato  the  true  reality — 
that  which  i» — is  the  invisible,  the  perfect,  the  eternal ; 
the  world  of  sense  and  opinion  is  transitory  and 
imperfect,  consisting  at  best  only  of  avri-nnra  rStv 
aXri$ivav,  "things  like  in  pattern  to  the  true,"'  — 
things  that  reveal  to  us  the  truth  darkly,  as  in  a 
mirror :  ffiUvofiev  yip  &ptt  Bi'  iconTpov  iv  alviyftart, 
as  it  is  said  by  St.  Paul*  It  was  from  the  invisible 
that  Plato  drew  hia  inspiration :  with  St  Paul,  he 
might  have  said,  "  Wo  look  not  at  the  things  which 
are  seen,  but  at  the  things  wliicb  are  not  seen :  for  the 
things  which  are  seen  ore  temporal,  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  etemaL"'  The  substance  of 
Plato's  message  to  the  world  could  hardly  be  more 
accurately  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul : 
tA  dva  fifretT*,  ri  avot  t^poveiTe,  /lii  ri  ivi  t^?  t^s  : 
"  Seek  the  things  that   are  above,  set  your   mind    on 

'51SB.  '1  Cor.  liij.  12. 

»fi07Af.  '2  Cot.  It.  18. 

*  H«b.  ix.  24. 
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the  thingB  that  are  above,  not  on  the  things  that  are 
upon  the  earth."  *  At  the  end  of  the  Sepvblic  he  aayB, 
"  We  will  ever  cleave  to  the  upward  road  (t^  owe 
oSov  del  i^oijxda),  and  follow  after  righteousneaa 
and  wisdom."  *  The  ohject  of  all  his  philosoi^y  U 
to  make  the  soul  look  upward  (avm  opav),  to  lead 
us  from  things  seen  to  things  unseen  —  diro  r&v 
ivBivSe  iKeive,'  that  we  may  "  set  our  minds  on 
things  immortal  and  divine."*  I  have  ventured  to 
quote  these  parallels  from  the  New  Testament,  partly 
because  outside  the  circle  of  Plato's  own  writings  it 
is  impoaaible  to  find  language  better  suited  to  convey 
hie  meaning,  and  partly  also  with  the  subsidiary  object 
of  calling  attention  to  the  real  kinship  of  thought — 
illuminating,  I  think,  so  far  aa  it  goes — between  Plato 
and  St.  Paul 

Returning  now  to  our  simile,  we  have  to  distinguish 
three  different  stages  in  the  career  of  the  prisoner  who 
is  ultimately  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light.  There 
is  first  of  all  the  period  before  he  is  released ;  next  in 
order  comes  the  release  itself  and  subsequent  journey 
up  the  "  rough  and  eteep  ascent "  into  the  light  of  day ; 
and,  finally,  the  goal  is  attained.  By  explaining  and 
illustrating  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato  each  of  these 
three  stages  in  their  natural  order,  we  shall  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  religious  affinities  of  Platonism. 

First,  then,  we  have  to  study  the  position  of  the  soul 
while  she  is  still  a  prisoner.  What  are  the  chains 
by  which,  in  her  unr^i;enerate  condition,  the  soul  iB 
bound  ? 

Perhaps  we  shall  most  readily  arrive  at  the  answer  to 
this  question  by  taking  the  T^maeus  as  our  guide ; 
and  a  brief  investigation  of  the  leading  philosophical  and 
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religions  ideas  of  that  dialogue  is  necessary  also  on  its 
own  account  In  the  Timaeut,  Plato  Funushee  us  with  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  creation  of 
man.  Whether  the  whole  or  any  part  of  this  account  is 
mythical,  and  what  part,  if  any,  should  be  so  regarded,  is 
one  of  those  peremiial  questions  which  beset  the  student 
of  Plato  on  every  ode.  It  is  a  question  which  will  never, 
perhaps,  be  finally  settled,  because  men  are  made  so 
differently  that  what  one  man  takes  for  mere  poetic 
fancy,  mere  "  figurative  investiture,"  as  Zeller  calls  it, 
another  will  suppose  to  be  literal  Similar  difficulties 
arise,  of  course,  in  connection  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  other  writings  of  the  kind. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  Plato's  emphatic  statement 
about  the  creation  of  the  world — by  which,  of  course,  he 
means  the  introdnction  of  order  into  chaoa  > — is  intended 
to  be  onderstood  literally,  and  not  figuratively ;  but  the 
details  of  the  exposition  are  mythical  in  the  Platonic 
sense  of  the  word  —  an  eUSK  nvffov,'  Uiat  is  to  say, 
as  we  may  learn,  perhaps,  from  the  Phaedo,  a  story  about 
which  it  may  be  said,  "  This  or  something  like  it  is  true."  * 
The  business  of  a  critic  of  the  Timaeus  shotdd  therefore  be 
to  separate  the  underlying  principles  or  ideas  from  the 
particular  form  in  which  they  are  expressed  ;  and  so  far 
as  concerns  the  subject  of  these  lectures,  I  will  endeavour, 
however  imperfectly,  to  perform  this  task. 

"  The  World,"  says  Plato,  "  is  a  mixed  creation, 
resulting  from  a  combination  of  Necessity  and  Reason."  * 
According  to  the  account  in  the  Timaeus,  the  Deity  is 
inevitably  hampered  by  the  intractable  nature  of  the 
material  on  which  he  has  to  work.  When  speakii^  of 
the  Creator's  efiorts  to  make  the  world  beautiful  and 
good,  Plato  constantly  introduces  a  qualifying  phrase. 
;  we  read,  "God,  desirous  that  all  things 
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ehould  be  good,  and  that,  so  far  ae  possible  {Kara  Bwofui'), 
there  should  be  nothing  evil,"  etc'  In  another,  it  is  said 
that  God  introduced  into  this  material  substance  "  as  many 
proportions  as  ii  was  possible  for  it  to  receive.^  And  simi- 
larly in  other  cases :  we  nearly  always  meet  with  a  caveat 
— ItoKurra,  Sti  ^oXitrra,  tA  trXettrra,  or  some  such  ex- 
pression.' That  these  phrases  are  not  otiose,  but  point  to 
the  existence  of  a  Necessity  not  belonging  to  God's  own 
nature,  we  are  bound  to  infer  from  the  attribute  of 
goodness  which  Plato  invariably  ascribes  to  God.  Already 
in  the  S^mblic,  Plato  had  emphasised  the  essential 
antc^nism  between  the  necessary  and  the  good  ;  *  so 
that  the  principle  of  Necessity,  which  plays  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  TVmaetM,  must  be  something  altogether 
distinct  from  the  Deity ;  otherwise  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  nature  is  impaired.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
Necessity,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Timaevx,  is  to 
a  considerable  extent  submiseive  to  the  will  of  God. 
Thus  we  read  that  in  the  process  of  creation,  "  Beason 
ruled  Necessity  by  persuading  her  to  guide  the  majority 
of  things  created  to  the  best  end," '  But,  aa  Jowett  has 
observed,  "  the  Creator  in  Plato  is  still  subject  to  a 
remnant  of  Necessity  which  ho  cannot  wholly  overcome." ' 
Plato  expressly  declares  that  (Jod  made  the  world  perfect 
ovly  in  so  far  aa  Necessity,  willingly,  and  having  yielded 
to  persuasion,  allowed.''  And  elsewhere  we  read  that 
"  evil  can  never  perish  .  ,  .  nor  yet  can  it  he  situated 
in  heaven ;  but  of  Tucessitj/  it  haunts  our  mortal  nature 
and  this  present  world.^ 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  although  this  is  another  of 
the  many  disputed  questions  of  Platonic  scholarsMp,  that 
the  cosmology  of  the  IHmaeus  is  ^ualistic.  Anaxagoras 
had  said,  "  All  things  were  together :  then  Season  came 
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and  eet  them  in  order."  To  much  the  same  effect,  only 
with  a  charactemtio  expansion  of  the  teleological  idea, 
P]ato  writeEi :  "  Having  taken  over  all  that  was  visible, 
not  in  a  condition  of  rest,  but  moving  without  harmony 
and  order,  God  brought  it  out  of  its  disorder  into  order, 
thinking  that  this  condition  was  in  every  way  a  better 
ona"  *  In  iteelf,  the  &At>v  yewtjrov  or  "  Divine  Child  " 
— for  80  in  the  Sepvilic  Plato  designates  the  Universe* 
— consists,  like  the  hTtman  child,  of  a  body  and  a  soul. 
Plato  begins  by  describing  the  generation  of  the  body 
of  the  world.  The  Creator  takes  in  hand  the  primeval 
matter,  and  fashions  it,  as  far  as  Necessity  allows,  in 
accordance  with  the  perfect  model  in  his  own  mind. 
The  details  of  the  narrative  do  not  concern  us :  they 
are  almost  entirely  a  priori,  poetical,  or  fanciful.  But 
Plato's  cosmology  is  nevertheless  pervaded  from  b^in- 
ning  to  end  by  one  great  idea,  the  importance  of  which 
every  phyBicist  must  recognise,  namely,  that  the  world 
is  constructed  on  mathematical  principles.  It  is  by 
means  of  "  forme  and  numbers,"  that  is  to  say,  mathe- 
matical forms  and  mathematical  numbers,  that  the  Creator, 
who,  according  to  the  famous  Platonic  text  prraerved  by 
Plutarch,  ia  always  playing  the  mathematician — ffeov 
ae^  yewfitTpti — brought  order  out  of  chaos.'  The 
four  elements,  from  which  God  makes  the  body  of  the 
world,  result  from  the  union  between  certain  portions  of 
the  original  undetermined  substance  and  the  specific 
mathematical  forms  which  are  imprinted  on  them  by 
the  Creator.*  On  its  poetical  and  religious  side,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  pointed  out,*  the  Platonic  conception 
should  be  compared  with  the  famous  passage  in  Isaiah : 
"  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  com- 

■  Tim.  30  A.  *  Tim.  I.e.  and  S3  C  K 
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prehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and 
weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance  ? "  *  Or  we  maj  compare  the  lines  of  Milton, 
which  Isaiah,  perhaps,  inspired  : 

"Him  all  his  train 
Followed  in  bright  procession,  to  behold 
Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  might. 
Then  stayed  the  fervid  wheels,  and  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compassea,  prepared 
In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circiimscribe 
This  UniTerae,  and  all  cteaMd  things. 
One  foot  he  centred,  and  the  other  turned 
Bound  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure. 
And  said,  '  Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds ; 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  World '  I "' 

The  scientific  import  of  Plato's  notion  is  precisely  ex- 
pressed by  a  modem  writer,  who  describes  the  Laws  of 
Kepler  as  "  three  Laws  of  divine  workii^  in  Nature, 
discovered  by  Kepler," — a  statement  which,  apart  from 
its  theolt^cal  setting,  would,  I  imf^ine,  be  accepted  by 
men  of  scienc&  We  shall  afterwards  see  bow  this  con- 
ception of  mathematics  as  the  instrnment  by  which  Ciod 
works  in  Nature,  helps  to  explain  the  great  importance 
which  Plato  attaches  to  mathematical  studiea  If  the 
Universe  is  constructed  by  God  in  accordance  with 
mathematical  laws,  it  is  clear  that  the  way  to  under- 
stand it  and  its  Maker  is  to  study  mathematica  We 
may  fairly  suppose  that  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  on  the  gate  of  Plato's  Academy  were  inscribed 
the  words  'Ayea/ierpriTo^  /li}  eurino. 

Besides  this  fundamental  principle,  the  germ  of  which 
was  already  present  in  pre-Platonic  Pjthagoreaoism,  there 
is  another  pomt  deserving  of  particular  notice  in  con- 
nection with  the  cosmology  of  Plato,  I  have  spoken  of 
Necessity  as  the  power  which  is  responaible  for  the  e^Tl 
■  xl.  12.  ■  ParadiM  Lo^  vii.  321  IT. 
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and  imperfeotioii  in  the  world.  Bat  ve  mufit  carefully 
observe  that,  in  proportion  as  Necessity  yields  to  the 
persuasioD  of  the  Deity,  her  maleficent  influence  is 
held  in  check.  Or,  to  put  the  same  statement  in 
another  form,  so  far  as  the  primeval  chaos  submits 
to  be  mathematically  determined,  its  inherent  ugliness 
and  evil  are  controlled.  It  is  true,  of  course,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  that  Necessity  is  sometimes 
obdnrate,  and  that  imperfection  always  cleaves  ev^i 
to  the  fairest  of  created  thii^  With  the  praeferviAnm 
i-ngenivmi  characteristic  of  the  idealist,  Plato  in  one 
remarkable  passc^e  of  the  B^ublic  disparages  the  starry 
heavens.  It  is  absurd,  he  says,  to  im^ne  that  the 
sun  and  stars,  possessed  as  they  are  of  visible  and 
material  bodies,  can  possibly  be  uniform  or  flawless  in 
their  movements.  The  genuine  astronomer  will  dispense 
with  the  visible  stars, — ra  iv  r^  ovpav^  idaoftev, — or 
at  most  he  will  use  them  only  as  a  kind  of  orrery  for 
the  purpose  of  illustratii^  those  perfect  matfaematica] 
movements  which  they  imperfectly  reproduce,  and  with 
which  alone  the  true  science  of  astronomy  is  concerned.*. 
At  the  same  time,  when  Flato  lets  his  mind  drink  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  heavens,  when  he  thinks  of  the 
harmonious  and  well-ordered  movements  of  the  celestial 
bodies  in  contrast  with  the  life  of  man  upon  the  earth, 
he  is  capable  of  writii^  with  equal  or  even  greater 
enthusiasm  to  the  opposite  effect,  particularly  in  his 
latest  works,  the  Tivuuus  and  the  Laws.  lu  the  Zmes 
he  declares  that  the  very  name  of  planet  or  "  wandering 
star  "  is  a  blasphemy  ;  *  and  in  the  Timaeus  God  is  said 
to  have  bestowed  on  us  the  gift  of  sight,  expressly  in 
order  that  we  might  behold  the  movements  of  Reason 
in  the  sky,  and  assimilate  thereto  the  kindred  movements 
of   oiur  own    intelligences.'     No    ancient  writer   has  a 
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livelier  sense  of  the  beauty  and  nu^nificeace  of  the 
Universe :  it  shows  itself  f^aia  and  f^aia  throughout  Uie 
Platonic  writings,  more  especially  in  the  myths  of  the 
Phaedrus,  the  Phatdo,  and  the  Bepuhlii ;  but  all  the  beauty, 
all  the  beneficence  is  of  God :  whatever  is  malignant  and 
foul  comee  from  Necessity. 

These,  I  think,  are  the  principal  points  requiring  to 
he  noticed  in  comiectioD  with  Plato's  account  of  the  way 
in  which  God  creates  the  body  of  the  World.  Far  more 
important  in  its  bearing  on  our  subject  is  his  theory  of 
the  Worid-souL  Plato  is  careful  to  point  out  that  soul 
is  in  reality  older  than  body,  although  in  his  narrative 
he  dascribra  the  creation  of  body  first  "  In  birth  and 
excellence,"  he  says,  "  God  made  soul  prior  to  and  older 
than  the  body,  to  be  the  misCress  and  ruler  whom  the 
body  should  obey."*  It  ia  interesting  to  observe  how 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  a  soul  that  animates  the  World 
revives  the  old  analc^  between  the  macrocosm  and  the 
microcosm  \  but  the  reason  assigned  by  Plato  for  the 
e.>dstence  of  the  World-soul  is  just  the  divine  goodness, 
and  nothing  else. 

"God  was  good :  and  no  one  who  is  good  can  ever  be  jealous 
of  aught  at  any  time  :  so  being  free  from  jealousy  lie  desired  that 
all  things  should  be  made  as  like  as  possible  unto  himself.*  *  "  To 
the  beat  it  never  was  and  never  is  permitted  to  do  aught  but  that 
which  is  most  beautiful.  So  the  Creator  bethought  himaelf  and 
found  that  of  the  things  which  are  by  nature  visible,  nothing 
destitute  of  Reason,  taken  aa  a  whole,  would  ever  be  fairer  than 
what  ia  pooneosod  of  Beagon  taken  6m  a  whole,  and  that  without 
soul  BeaMn  could  not  be  present  iu  anything.  Arguing  in  this 
way,  when  he  framed  the  Universe,  he  set  Reason  in  soul,  and 
soul  in  body,  in  order  that  he  might  be  the  author  of  a  work  that 
in  ita  nature  should  be  as  beautiful  and  good  as  possible."  * 

Thus  the  worid,  according  to  Plato,  lives  because  of 
the  divine  excellence;  but  out  of  what  elements   did 
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God    faahioQ   this   cosmic   soul,  and  what   are  itB  at- 
tributes ? 

On  the  first  of  these  queetioiiB  we  need  not  go  into 
detail  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  elemeuta  of  the 
World-Boul  are  three  in  Dumber — Samenees,  Otherness, 
and  the  substance  which  is  formed  by  blending  the 
Other  with  the  Same.^  These  three  ingredients  are 
first  combined  by  the  Creator  into  a  unity  or  whole, 
which  he  afterwards  divides  and  recombiues  in  ac- 
cordance with  certain  numerical  proportions  borrowed 
or  adapted  from  Fythagorean  systems  of  astronomy  and 
harmonics.  In  fofibioning  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body 
of  the  Umverse,  the  Deity,  you  will  observe,  is  still 
a  mathematician — ^e«  oel  "/ea/itrpeZ.  The  next  and 
penultimate  stage  is  to  redivide  the  Bubetance  of  the 
World-soul  into  two  halvee ;  and  finally,  by  means  of 
manipulations  which  we  need  not  here  describe,  one  of 
the  two  halves  is  made  into  the  outer  or  exterior  motion, 
that  is  to  say,  the  movement  of  the  circle  of  fixed  stars, 
while  the  other,  having  been  differentiated  into  seven 
separate  circles,  fumishee  the  motion  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets.  The  outermost  circle,  revolving  daily  from 
East  to  West,  Plato  calls  the  circle  of  the  Same ;  while 
the  seven  inner  circles,  representing  the  movement  of  the 
planets  from  West  to  East,  collectively  form  the  circle  of 
the  Other,  but  are  also  "  comprehended  "  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  Same ;  which  is  Plato's  method  of  accounting 
for  the  apparent  daily  movements  of  the  planetary  bodies 
along  with  the  celestial  sphere  from  East  to  West.' 

The  attributes  beloogii^  to  the  cosmic  soul  are  motion 
and  intelligence.  On  the  first  of  these  attributes  I  have 
already  touched,  so  far  as  it  is  manifested,  in  the  move- 
ments  of  the  planets;  but  one  or  two   further   points 

>  I  regard  SuneneM  uid  Other-  *  For  details,  reterence  maj  be 

neM  u  Tirtiully  ijDmiyiiionB  with      tnsde  to  luj  edition  of  the  Sefmblle 
the  "  indiTitible  "  and  the  "  di™-      0/  Plato,  vol.  ii.  p.  448  ff. 
ibU"(r<-m.86  A). 
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require  to  be  noted.  According  to  a  definition  pro- 
pounded in  the  Laaoi,  soul  is  ^  Swafievtj  avrij  twrijv 
Kiveiv  Ktifijait — "  the  speciee  of  motion  which  is  able  to 
move  itself."  •  The  eesential  quality  of  soul  is  self- 
movement — movement  derived  from  no  external  source 
whatever,  but  BpontaneouBly  originated  from  within.' 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  soul  not  only 
moves  itself,  but  is  the  cause  of  movement  in  all 
other  things  that  move ;  and  to  the  word  "  movement " 
(xu'ijo'if),  Plato  gives  a  much  more  comprehensive 
meaning  than  we  usually  do.  In  the  Laws  be  enumer- 
ates ten  species  of  motion,  among  which  are  included 
not  only  locomotion  in  its  various  forms,  but  also 
separation  and  combination,  growth,  decay,  and  dis- 
solution, in  a  word  everything  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  physical  change.*  Of  each  and  all  of 
these  movements,  therefore,  so  far  as  they  take  place 
throi^hout  the  physical  world,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  World-soul  is  the  cause.  The  entire  life  and  energy 
of  the  Universe  proceed  from  it.* 

With  r^ard  to  the  second  attribute,  that  of  intelligence 
or  Reason,  if  we  understand  the  word  in  its  strictest 
possible  sense,  we  must  hold,  I  think,  that  this  is 
coextensive  with  the  element  of  the  Same  in  the  com- 
position of  the  World-soul;  for  Reason,  according  to 
Plato,  is  always  stable  and  uniform,  like  that  which 
it  cognises.  What  then  are  we  to  suppose  to  have 
been  the  significance  of  the  two  remaining  ingredients, 
namely.  Otherness  and  the  mixture  of  Otherness  and 
Sameness  ?  The  quality  of  Otherness  belongs  to  the 
world  of  sense  and  opinion ;  for  Othemees  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  multiplicity  and  change,  just  as  Sameness  is 
the  principle  of  unity  and  permanence.  In  virtue, 
therefore,  of  its  element   of  Otherness,  the  World-soul 
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will  apprehend  the  sphere  of  -seDBiblea;  and  this,  in 
one  passage  of  the  Tvauutv*,  it  is  said  to  do :  only  Plato 
18  careful  to  point  out  that  its  opinions  and  beliefs  are 
free  from  every  admixture  of  error,  and  in  so  far, 
perhaps,  we  may  caU  them  rational.^  I  cannot  find 
that  Fkto  himself  anywhere  explains  the  function  of 
the  intermediate  element  —  the  mixture  of  Otherness 
and  Sameness — in  the  constitution  of  the  World-soul, 
Symmetry  would  aeem  to  demand  that  this  ingredient 
should  enable  it  to  apprehend  certain  objects  which 
are  at  once,  in  a  sense,  both  Same  and  Other.  Perhaps 
the  realities  of  mathematics,  as  they  were  conceived  by 
Plato,  supply  what  is  required.  It  should  be  premised 
that  the  perfect  triangles,  circles,  squares,  etc.,  which 
are  the  true  objects  of  mathematical  study,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Rgurea  we  draw  upon  the  board, 
were  apparently  invested  by  Plato  with  a  substantial 
existence  on  their  own  account.  They  are  the  instru- 
ments by  means  of  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
Deity  introduces  limit  into  the  unlimited  in  His  creation 
of  the  world.  Now  these  mathematical  realities — t^ 
tta$rt/tarued  is  Aristotle's  name  for  them — would  appeal' 
to  participate  at  once  in  Sameness  and  in  Otherness. 
By  reason  of  their  quality  of  Sameness,  they  are  eternal 
and  unchangeable,  like  the  transcendent  Ideas  between 
which  and  phenomena  they  form  the  connecting  link ; 
but  to  the  element  of  Otherness  we  must  ascribe  the 
plurality  which  they  share  in  common  with  the  visible 
world — for  Plato,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  holds 
that  although  there  is  but  one  Ideal  Triangle,  many 
"  mathematical  triat^les "  exist ;  nor  doee  anyone,  I 
think,  deny  that  Aristotle  attributes  such  a  view  to 
his  maater.*     If  this  conjecture    is   admitted,  we   must 

•87B.  Contra«ttheaXDT»(oIi».  of  Plato,  yol.  ii.  pp.  159-Iii2.  Itii 
^ti  of  tha  bniutm  wul,  69  D.  ri^ht,  however,  to  lay  th:it  many 

'  This  sabject  is  diBcassed  more  dutiDsaiihed  critics  deDj  thftt 
fallj  in  my  edition  of  th«^  R^milit      PUto  nimwlF  rt^rded  ^#i)^Tiid 
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suppose  that  the  World-soul,  through  its  three  com- 
ponect  elements,  Otherness,  Otherness  mixed  with 
Sameoess,  and  SameoesB  itself,  apprehends  the  three 
successive  stages  of  truth,  namely,  Sensibles,  Mathe- 
matical realities,  and  Ideas.  It  need  only  be  added 
that  the  World-soul,  as  described  in  the  Timaeug,  has 
nothing  analogous  to  the  principles  of  anger  and  desire, 
—  6ufioetBe<i  and  e-iriffv/njTiKov,  —  which,  according  to 
Plato,  constitute  so  large  and  turbulent  a  portion  of 
the  human  soul  In  this  n^ative  sense,  therefore,  as 
well  as  by  virtue  of  its  intelligence,  the  soul  of  the 
World  is  rational. 

The  soul  and  body  of  the  World  being  now  com- 
pleted, Grod 

"set  the  soul  id  the  centre  of  the  body  and  drew  it  through  the 
whole  framework,  yea,  and  wrapped  the  whole  body  with  a 
covering  of  soul,  and  made  it  a  sphere  revolving  in  a  circle,  one 
only  Universe  in  lonely  splendour,  but  able  by  reason  of  its 
excellence  to  be  its  own  companion,  and  needing  none  other,  being 
sufficient  unto  itaeli  for  acquaintance  and  friend." ' 

Let  us  DOW  briefly  consider  the  theological  dgoificauce 
of  Plato's  account  oi  the  World-soul  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, in  the  first  place,  that  he  calls  the  World  eUav 
Tov  voiijTou,  fiovoyev^i,  "  the  image  of  its  Maker,  only- 
begotten."  The  relation  between  them  is  that  of  Father 
and  Son.^  In  the  second  place,  the  World  is  itself  a 
God — a  0ehi  aio-fftjTov  or  "  perceivable  God,"  like  the 
World-God  of  Xenophanes.*  Further,  when  the  Creator 
had  finished  his  task,  "  he  abode,"  says  Plato,  "  in  his 
own  nature,"  *  or,  according  to  the  myth  of  the  PoUtitms, 
he    retired    to    his   watch-tower,'  having   delegated,  ap- 

ss  intanuediate  betnoen  Ideas  and  Ueberweg-Heinie,  Otxh.  d.  Fkilo- 

Sensibles :    aee,    for    example,    B,  aophie.  i.  p.  180. 

C«ird,  Thf  Emtvlvm  of  T/uolegu  '  Tim.  34  B. 

in  the  Brtek  FkUoiophtn  L  p.  164,  "  Tim.  93  C  i  ct.  37  C. 

and    J.    Cook    Wilson,    Claatiiol  *  Tim.  92  C. 

Semew  iviii.  p.  251  ff.     The  view  *  r»m.  43  E. 

(leTelo^Hxt   above  is   like    that    of  '  272  E. 
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p&reBtly,  liU  provideuLial  fimclions  to  the  God  whom  be 
bad  begotten.  From  this  point  of  view,  we  may  look 
upon  the  World-soul  as  the  steward  or  vio^^ereut  of  the 
Creator  or  Highest  God,  always  present  in  the  Universe. 
The  TYnwMMS  draws  a  clear  distinction  between  the  two 
deities,  a  distinction  which  we  shall  apprehend,  perhaps, 
most  readily  if  we  compare  the  World-soul  of  Plato  with 
what  would  seem  to  be  its  most  noteworthy  parallel  in 
early  Greek  philosophy,  the  logos  of  HeracUtus.  We 
have  found  reasoD  for  believing  that  HeracUtns  conceives 
of  the  Log^  as  rational  and  divine ;  be  identifies  it,  in 
short,  witb  the  immanent,  onmipreeent  Godhead ;  and  so 
far  it  corresponds  to  the  Flstonic  World-soul,  although 
the  Heraclitean  Logo9  is  something  material,  whereas 
Plato  distinguishes  between  the  soul  and  the  body  of  the 
world.  But  the  important  point  to  notice  is  that  in  the 
Timaeua  there  are,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  two 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  whereas  in  Heraditus  there  is 
but  one.  The  Platonic  Creator  is  transcendent,  and 
resembles  the  world-ordering  Ifaus  of  Anaxagoras,  which 
we  found  to  be  mainly,  though  not  perhaps  exclusively, 
transcendent ;  the  Platonic  World-soul  is  immanent,  and 
recalls  not  only  the  Heraclitean  Logos,  but  also  the 
Socratic  conception  of  God  as  ^  ^i*  t^  iravrt  ^pimfffK, 
"  the  Wisdom  residing  in  the  universa"  The  distinction 
which  Plato  here  introduces  into  the  being  of  the  God- 
head prepared  the  way  for  the  theology  of  Pbilo.  Not  a 
few  of  the  epithets  which  Philo  applies  to  the  Logos  are 
taken  from  Plato,  such  as  tixitv  0€oS,  the  "  im^e  of  God." 
When  he  calls  the  Zogot  a  Sevrepo^  &w  or  "  second  God," 
be  exactly  reproduces  the  meaning,  if  not  the  actual 
words,  of  the  -THmacm.  At  the  same  time,  Plato 
recognises  a  unity  in  difference,  as  well  as  a  difference  in 
unity ;  for  the  World  is  itself  divine,  and  possessed  of  a 
soul  that  proceeds  from  the  supreme  God.  In  this 
conception  of  the  divine  nature  as  a  differentiated  unity 
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we  may  perceive,  with  Baur,  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
ChiiBtian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  without,  of  comrse, 
endoteing  the  extrav^ant  Bpeculatione  of  the  Cambridge 
aeTenteenth-centmy  Platoniets  on  the  subject^  of  the 
"Trinity  in  Plato." 

One  interesting  and  significant  feature  in  the  tbeolc^ 
of  the  Ti-matta  is  the  extent  to  which  it  foreshadows  the 
distinctively  Neoplatonic  tendency  to  separate  the  highest 
God  by  an  infinite  distance  from  the  world  and  man. 
"  The  maker  and  father  of  this  Universe,"  Plato  says,  "  it 
is  difficult  to  discover ;  nor,  if  he  were  discovered,  could 
be  be  declared  to  all  men."  *  In  like  manner  Plato  in 
the  Sepublie  exalts  the  Idea  of  Good  above  both  know- 
ledge and  existence,  though  still  regarding  it  as  the 
ultimate  cause  of  both.  This  belief  in  the  transcendence 
or  uTrepouffum)5  of  tlie  Highest  rendered  it  necessary  to 
postulate  one  or  more  mediating  links  between  the 
infinite  and  the  finite ;  and  of  these  links  the  World-soul 
is  in  Plato  the  most  important.  It  contributes,  as  Dr. 
Caird  has  said,  "  a  kind  of  bridge  to  connect  two  terms 
which  it  is  impossible  really  to  unite."  ' 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  the  World-aoul,  it  is 
necessary  to  touch  upon  the  difficult  question,  "  What  does 
Plato  mean  by  describing  it  as  created  1 "  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  reason  assigned  for  holding  that  the 
Universe  is  generated,  namely,  that  it  is  visible,  corporeal, 
and  tangible,*  does  not  apply  to  the  soul,  but  only  to 
the  body  of  the  world.  Assuming,  however,  that  we  are 
right  in  supposing  the  body  of  the  Universe  to  have  been 

*  Bkor,  "SokratMundCbristus"  pounded  br  E.  Caii^,  Evolution  0/ 

in  Drti  AbJuittdlmigm  tur  Otaeh.  Theoloffg  ii.    p.   268   ff.     See  also 

d.  aittn  Fhiloi.,  ed.  Ze11«r  (1870),  Harrison,    Flaloititta    in    Eagtith 

p.    SOlfT.     As    to    the    so-Cklled  Poetry  p.  lG7ff. 
"Trinily   of    Plato,"    lee    Oecsar  *  iW  2S  C. 

Morgan,   An   /nscatvjoKon   ^  Oi4  '  Evaliiiioa  of  Theoiogy,  etc  ii. 

Trinity    nf  Flato    and    <^   Philo  p.  206. 
Jvdaeut,  i»^tad  hv  Holden,  18GS.  *  Tim.  28  B. 

Th«  Trinity   of  Flotlnni    i*  ex- 
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constructed  by  the  Creator  at  the  commeDcemeBt  of  time, 
we  can  hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  its  aoul  was 
also  in  Bome  aense  or  other  created  or  "  begotten  " :  and 
Plato  certainly  speaks  of  it  in  this  way.  But  in  what 
sense  ?  There  eeeniB  to  be  no  alternative  except  to 
r^ard  the  World-soul  as  a  kind  of  "  power  "  or  emanation 
from  the  creative  mind.^  On  this  hypothesis  we  should 
conceive  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  following  way.  At 
the  hegiiming  of  Time,  God  created  the  Universe.  A 
spirit  or  soul  went  forth  from  him,  and  inhabited  the 
body  which  he  redeemed  from  chaos  by  imprinting 
mathematical  forms  on  primordial  matter. 

From  the  strictly  philosophical  or  scientific  point  of 
view,  the  cosmolc^  of  the  Ti'mams  is  full  of  difficulties,  but 
so  is  every  other  religious  or  poetical  cosmology — unless, 
indeed,  we  take  refuge  in  the  type  of  allegorical  exegesis 
which  Alexandrian  Hellenism  applied  to  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis ;  and  even  then  we  only  exchange  one  set  of 
difficulties  for  another.  The  true  view  of  the  Timami  is 
that  which  was  expressed  by  the  rhetorician  Menander, 
when  he  described  it  as  a  "  hymn  of  the  Universe."  * 
Considered  as  a  contribution  to  physical  science,  it  errs 
by  selecting  the  maxim  laid  down  by  a  Platoniat  of  the 
third  century  before  Christ :  "  in  physical  investigation, 
we  should  not  lay  down  laws,  but  rather  search  out  the 
things  of  nature."'  But  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  influence  which  the  dialogue  exercised  on  religions 
thought  and  speculation  during  the  last  century  and  a 
half  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  aqd  also  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Timaeus  did  more 
than  any  other  Uterary  masterpiece  to  facilitate  and 
promote  that  fusion  of  Hellenism  and  Hebraism  out  of 

'ThU  ose  of  the  word  Siniui,  Siraitir  rtpltlir  i/teripiir  yirrta, 
"powar,"    kppgan    to     be    fore-      41  C. 

sliadowed  in  at  least  one  pusage  of  *  See  Grote,  Plato  iii.  p.  24S. 

the  Timaeia :  luiioiium  rift  in^r  '  ACtirii*,  quoted  by  Oiota,  ^.c. 

p.  370  n. 
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which  so  mnch  of  ChristiaD  theology  has  spning.  This 
is  the  BurpasBing  interest  and  importance  of  the  dialogue 
to  the  student  of  religious  history.  The  way  in  which 
it  contributed  to  this  great  movement  is  thus  descrihed 
hy  Grote.  "  Though  the  idea  of  a  pre-kosmic  Bemiurgus 
found  little  favour  among  the  G-recian  schools  of  phUo- 
sophy,  before  the  ChristiaH  era — it  was  greatly  welcomed 
among  the  Hellenising  Jews  at  Alexandria,  from 
Aristobolua  (about  B.a  160)  down  to  Philo.  It  formed 
the  suitable  point  of  conjunction  between  Hellenic  and 
Judaic  speculation.  The  marked  distinction  drawn  hy 
Plato  between  the  Demiui^pis,  and  the  constructed  or 
generated  Eosmos,  with  its  in-dwelling  Gods — provided 
a  suitable  place  for  the  Supreme  God  of  the  Jews, 
degrading  the  F^an  Gods  in  comparison.  The  Tinuieut 
was  compared  with  the  book  of  Gonesis,  from  which  it 
was  even  affirmed  that  Plato  had  copied.  He  received 
the  denomination  of  the  atticising  Moses:  Moses 
writing  in  Attic  Greek.  It  was  thus  that  the  Platonic 
Timaevs  became  t^e  medium  of  transition,  from  the 
Polytheistic  theolc^  which  served  as  philosophy  among 
the  early  f^ee  of  Greece,  to  the  omnipotent  Mono&eism 
to  which  philosophy  became  subordinated  after  the 
Christian  era."^ 

'  t.c  p.  284. 
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LECTURE  XIX 

PLATO— eontinued 

ELKMENT3   OF   ASCETICISM   AMD   OF   MYSTICISM 

The  subject  which  principally  occupied  our  attention  in  the 
last  lecture  was  Plato'B  "  probable  story  "  of  the  creation  o£ 
the  world.  To-day  we  paaa  from  the  Macrocosm  to  the 
Microcoem — from  the  Univeree  to  Man.  Here  again  the 
Timaeue  provides  the  most  convenient  point  of  departure ; 
but  we  must  first  retrace  our  steps  a  little,  and  briefly 
examine  what  is  said  about  the  minor  or  created  Goda,  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  task  ot  framing  the  human  body,  and 
also,  except  in  the  one  essential  part  of  it,  the  human  souL 
We  have  seen  that  the  Demiui^a  or  Creator  is 
represented  in  the  Timaeus  as  the  first  or  highest  God, 
the  universal  Father,  and  the  World  as  his  divine  son, 
standing  second  to  him  in  rank  and  honour.  Besides  the 
World  itself,  Plato  recognises  several  subordinate  or 
"  created  God&"  First  in  order  come  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Planets,  who  are  jointly  the  creators  of  Tima'  Plato's 
definition  of  Time  as  the  "  mi)ring  imf^  of  Eternity " 
may  be  illustrated  by'  the  lines  of  Henry  Vaughan : 
"I  saw  Eternity  the  other 'night. 

Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  aad  endless  light, 
All  calm,  aa  it  was  bright ; 

And  round  beneath  it.  Time,  in  hoars,  days,  years, 
Driven  by  the  apheree. 

Like  a  vaat  shadow  moved ;  in  which  the  World 
And  all  her  traia  were  hurl'd."' 

'  The  World ;  qaoted  by  Haniaon,  I.e.  p.  208. 
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We  may  say,  perhaps,  that  Time,  in  Flatooism,  has  the 
same  relation  to  Eternity  as  the  particular  baa  to  the 
Idea.  The  next  of  the  created  Giods  whom  Plato 
mentions  are  the  fixed  stars ;  and  finally,  with  ironical 
acquiescence,  he  admits  into  hiB  Pantheon  the  Gods  of 
the  poetical  cosmologies.  Earth  and  Heaven  with  all  their 
multitudinous  descendants  from  Oceanus  and  Tethys 
downwards.'  In  making  room  for  the  last  of  these 
three  classes,  Plato  ha^  in  view  the  Delphic  and  Socratic 
precept  to  worship  God  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
State ;  ^  but  his  tone  is  that  of  a  disbeliever.  With 
regard  to  the  first  and  second  classes,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  httle  doubt  that,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  he  really  looked  on  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
"  visible  gods  " ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  some  of 
the  early  Christian  Fathers  appear  to  have  shared  this 
belief.^ 

What  concerns  us  chiefly  in  connection  with  these 
minor  deities  is  the  office  they  fulfil  in  the  making  of 
mankind.  These  are  the  words  in  which  the  Demiurgus 
appoints  their  task. 

"  Three  kincU  of  mortal  beings  have  Blill  to  be  created  "  (viz.  the 
animals  that  dwell  on  land,  in  water,  and  in  the  air).  "  Withont 
these  the  Universe  will  be  incomplete ;  for  it  will  not  have  within 
it  all  kinds  of  living  creatures,  as  it  must  have,  if  it  is  to  be  com- 
plete. Hovbeit,  if  these  were  created  by  me  and  received  their  life 
from  me,  they  would  be  made  equal  to  Qods.*  In  order,  then,  that 
they  may  be  mortal,  and  that  this  All  may  truly  be  all,  do  ye 
according  to  nature  apply  yourselves  to  the  creation  of  living 
creatures,  imitating  my  power  aa  shown  in  generating  you.  Svdv 
pmri  of  ikon  a*  u  wor^y  to  thare  the  name  oj  (h«  tmniortol*,  the  part 
that  it  atUed  divine  and  govern*  in  (Aow  uho  an  loilling  aiteayi  to 
foUmcr  juttift  and  you — of  thit  I  mil  *ov>  the  teed  and  then  ye  shall 
take  over  the  work  I  have  begun.  For  the  rest,  weaving  mortality 
with  immortality,  do  ye  make  and  beget  living  creaturee,  and  give 

*  e.g.  Origen.     See   tnge,  Chrit- 

llan  ifyHicism  p.  29  «. 
'  Cf.  Gen.  iu.  4,  aa. 
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them  food  that  they  may  grow,  and  receive  them  back  agaiu  at 
death.  Having  thus  spoken,  again  into  tiie  same  cup  in  which  he 
had  blended  and  mingled  the  aoul  of  the  Univcrae  the  Creator 
poured  what  waa  left  of  the  elements,  mingling  them  in  much  the 
aame  manner,  yet  no  longer  ao  pure  as  before,  but  one  or  tvo 
degrees  lets  pure.  And  when  be  had  made  the  whole  compound, 
he  divided  it  into  soula  equal  in  number  to  the  stars,  and  assigned 
each  Boal  to  a  star,  and  placing  them  in  the  stars  as  in  a  cbariot, 
he  showed  them  the  nature  of  the  UniverBe,  and  told  them  the 
laws  of  Fate — how  that  their  first  birth  would  be  ordained  the 
same  for  all,  lest  any  should  suffer  wrong  at  his  hands  1  and  how, 
after  being  sown  into  the  instruments  of  time,  each  into  that 
appropriate  to  it,  they  must  be  bom  the  most  Ood '  fearii^  of 

The  main  idea  which  Plato  here  expresses  is  that  in 
every  human  soul  there  is  an  element  ol  the  divine, 
proceeding  from  the  supreme  God  himBelf.  We  have 
repeatedly  met  with  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  celestial 
birth  and  kinship  in  Greek  literature,  more  especially 
among  those  writers  who  are  influenced  by  Orphic  and 
Fythf^rean  views ;  but  in  Plato  it  is  not  the  soul,  but 
only  the  rational  part  of  the  aoul,  which  is  in  the 
strictest  sense  divine.  "As  concerning  the  sovereign 
part  of  soul  within  us,  that  which  we  say,  and  say  truly, 
dwells  at  the  top  of  the  body  and  raises  us  from  earth 
towards  our  heavenly  kindred,  forasmuch  as  we  are  a 
heavenly  and  not  an  earthly  plant, — ^vrov  ovk  irfftiav, 
aXX'  oipdvtov, — we  ought  to  believe  that  God  has  given  it 
to  each  of  us  as  a  dtumon  "' — a  kind  of  genius  or  guardian 
angel  for  the  direction  of  our  lives.  In  the  B^avblic, 
Plato  speaks  of  Beason  as  the  "  eye  of  soul,"  akin  "  to 
the  divine  and  immortal  and  ever-existeot." '  The 
Pkaedo  is  from  begiunmg  to  end  pervaded  by  the  same 
belief ;  *  and  indeed  it  is  on  this  conviction,  far  more 
than  on  any  positive   arguments,  that  Plato's  faith  in 

'  Tim.  41  B-42  A. 

'  Thn.  90  A. 

■  vii.  B18  C,  E40  A,  611  G. 
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immortality  ie  based.  Not  only  does  be  intellectualiee 
tbis  aocient  doctrine,  by  endeavouring  to  confine  tbe 
attribute  of  divinity,  strictly  understood,  to  Nov»  or 
Geasoii,  but  be  further  implies  in  more  than  one  passage 
of  the  li^mblic  that  it  is  just  the  presence  of  this  divine 
element  which  makes  us  truly  and  specifically  human.* 
He  emphatically  believed  that  what  is  best  in  us 
constitutes  our  true  and  essential  nature ;  so  that  to 
follow  sense  and  sensual  things  is  to  be  false  to  onrselvee, 
to  lead  a  life  that  is  not  our  own :  our  duty  rather  is, 
by  leading  the  life  of  reason,  to  enter  on  our  heritage 
of  immortality,  so  far  as  may  be,  even  now :    €<f)    oaov 

But  to  return  to  the  Timaeus.  The  story  proceeds  as 
follows : 

"Having  ordained  for  hu  creatures  all  these  laws,  tliat  so  he 
might  be  guiltless  of  the  evil  there  should  hereafter  be  in.  them,  God 
sowed  some  in  the  earth,  some  in  the  moon,  and  some  in  the  other 
instruments  of  time.  And  the  sequel  to  the  sowing  he  committed 
to  the  younger  Oods,  that  they  should  fashion  mortel  bodies,  and 
having  wrought  all  the  remainder  of  the  human  soul  that  had  still 
to  be  added,  and  everything  in  harmony  therewith,  should  rule 
and  guide  the  mortal  creature  as  well  and  nobly  as  they  coidd, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  brought  evil  on  itself."  ' 

The  duty  of  the  created  Gods  is  thus  twofold — to 
fashion  the  perishable  body  and  tbe  perishable  or  mortal 
species  of  soul  (to  t^s  "^vjiV^  BvifTov  yivin)} 
Borrowing  from  the  body  of  the  universe  portions  of 
earth,  water,  air  and  fire,  on  the  understanding  that  they 
should  be  returned  again,  they  welded  them  into  mortal 
bodies  for  the  reception  of  the  immortal  principle 
created  and  handed  over  to  them  by  the  Father. 
"  Imitating  the  spherical  shape  of  the'  Universe "  (says 
Plato),  "  they  imprisoned  the  two  divine  revolutions  in 
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a  globe-flhaped  body,  that  which  we  now  call  the  head, 
the  divineBt  part  and  lord  of  all  within  ub."  *  The  rest 
of  the  body  they  made  the  vehicle  or  chariot  {Sy7)tia) 
of  the  immortal  element;*  aod  at  the  same  time  they 
"  built  into  the  body  another  kind  of  soul,  that  which  is 
mortal,  having  within  itself  dire  and  irresistible  affections, 
first,  pleasure,  evil's  most  allmiing  bait ;  next,  pain,  averter 
of  good ;  raahness,  moreover,  and  fear,  two  foolish 
connsellors ;  anger,  hard  to  aasnage,  and  hope,  that  leads 
astray ;  these  by  irresistible  laws,  having  mingled  with 
reasonleee  aensations  and  all-dariug  love,  they  framed  the 
mortal  soul."'  In  this  inferior  soul  there  is  f^ain  a 
h^her  and  a  lower  part.  The  higher,  situated,  according 
to  the  Timaem,  in  the  breast,  is  what  in  the  Bepublic 
Plato  calls  Bv/wfiSe;,  the  source  of  anger,  ambition,  and 
courage.  In  the  nobler  typs  of  man  this  element  allies 
itself  with  the  reason  against  the  third  and  lowest  part 
of  Boul,  namely,  the  concupiscent  or  hriSvfujTiKoy, 
which  is  the  source  of  desire,  situated  in  the  r^on 
below  the  diaphragm.^  It  will  be  noticed  that  according 
to  the  Timaeus  the  perishable  soul  is  an  accompaniment 
of  life  in  the  body,  and  does  not  exist  until  t^e  circle 
of  incarnation  be$;ins ;  but  although  Plato  calls  it  mortal, 
we  are  not  to  Buppoee  that  it  necefiaarily  perishes  in  each 
several  dissolution :  only  that  it  must  die  before  the 
immortal  part  of  the  soul  returns  to  the  place  from 
whence  it  came.* 

I  have  told  the  story  aa  Plato  teUs  it,  without  stopping 
to  consider  how  much  dogmatic  significance  he  would 
have  attached  to  the  various  details.  In  view,  however, 
of  certain  pre-sopbistic  anthropological  speculations,  it 
appears  to  me  more  probable  than  not  that  he  believed 
there  was  once  a  time  when  human  creatures  did  not  yet 

»  Tim.  H  D.  •  69  E-70  A. 

«  6B  C.  •  of.  I^taed.  81  R  ff. 

'  es  C,  D. 
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exist ;  and  if  the  World-soul  ahould  be  regarded  as  an 
enianatioD  from  the  divine  mind,  there  is  no  further 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  each  particular  immortal 
soul  was  conceived  by  Plato  to  have  afterwards  emanated 
from  the  same  source.  But  for  the  correct  appreciation 
of  Plato's  moral  and  religious  teaching,  the  question 
whether  his  account  of  the  soul's  creation  should  be 
understood  as  mythical  or  otherwise,  is  of  little  import- 
ance ;  what  really  matters  is  that  we  should  apprehend 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  dualism  which  aSecte 
the  soul  while  present  in  the  body.  Ignoring  for  the 
moment  the  intermediate  or  "spirited"  part  of  soul 
(to  SufioeiBe^),  we  have  on  the  one  hand  reason, 
linking  us  to  the  immortal  and  divine,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  all  those  iiTational  passions  and  desires  which 
Plato  attributes  sometimes  to  the  concupiscent  part, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  Phaedo,  directly  to  the  body,  and 
which  we  share  in  common  with  the  lower  or  bestial 
creation.  In  this  way  man,  according  to  Plato,  is  a 
compound  of  mortality  and  immortality — 
"With  th'  one  hand  toudting  heav'n,  witli  th'  other  earth."' 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  chains  by  which  the  prisoner  in  the  cave  is  bound, 
are  intended  to  symbolise  the  lower  irrational  or  animal 
nature  in  man.  In  childhood  and  youth — so  Plato 
implies ' — the  activity  of  Season  is  checked  by  the 
demands  of  the  appetitive  element ;  but  as  we  advance 
in  years.  Reason,  if  reinforced  by  education,  may  recover 
her  true  place.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that 
Plato  inverts  the  relation  which  Wordsworth  and  other 
Platonising  poets  are  fain  to  establish  between  childhood 
and  maturity.  He  does  not  believe  that  "  Heaven  lies 
about  uB  in  our  infancy " ;  still  less,  when  manhood 
comes,  does  he  make  the  glory  "  die  away  and  fade  into 
'  G*orge  Herbert,  ilan't  Mtdley.  "  Tim.  43  A  ff. 
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the  light  of  common  day."  On  the  contiary,  in  Plato's 
way  of  thinking,  we  ought  to  be  nearer  to  Heaven  in 
manhood  than  in  youth ;  for  only  as  we  grow  older 
does  Season  lift  the  veil  which  has  descended  on  the 
pre-natal  vision.  But,  of  course,  in  many  cases  the 
fetters  of  the  soul,  instead  of  being  loosened  and  removed 
as  years  advance,  are  still  more  firmly  riveted  by  acts 
of  self-indulgence  and  perverted  ambition.  We  read  in 
the  Timaeus  that  when  a  man  is  always  burrowing  about 
the  objects  of  ambition  and  desire,  he  must  needs  lose  all 
that  can  be  lost  of  immortality,  forasmuch  a»  he  has 
cberisfaed  only  the  mortal  part  of  his  nature.'  In  the 
RepvUk,  Plato  compares  the  lower  impulses  of  humanity  to 
leaden  weights,  which  through  glnttony  and  other  sensual 
indulgences  become  as  it  were  incorporate  with  the  soul, 
and  turn  her  vision  downward.^  And  besides  the  vicious 
influences  that  come  from  wfthin,  there  is  also  the  corrupt- 
ing effect  of  bad  government,  bad  education,  and  evil 
principles  enunciated  in  private  and  public  life,  so  that  it 
is  little  wonder  if  the  efforts  of  Philosophy  to  bring  about 
the  soul's  deliverance  are  only  too  often  frustrated.' 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  division  of  our  subject, 
in  which  we  must  treat  of  the  way  in  which  the 
imprisoned  soul  is  released  from  chains  and  led  upwards 
to  the  light,  it  may  be  permitted  to  draw  attention  to 
the  parallel  between  Plato  and  St.  Paul  in  respect  of 
their  conception  of  man.  Under  the  name  of  irv^fia 
or  "spirit,"  St.  Paul,  as  is  well  known,  recf^ised  in 
human  nature  an  element  corresponding  to  the  Divine 
Spirit  and  fitted  to  be  the  sphere  of  His  operations.* 
Hiis  highest  part  of  us,  the  nvtOfta,  "  is  what  it  is  by 
virtue    of    its    affinity    with     God " ; "    and    so    far   it 

'  90  B.  *  Swete  in  HMtinga'  Diet.  0/  Iht 

■  Tii.  619  A  f.,  cf.  I.  an  C  ff.      EibU  ii.  p.  409. 

Cf.   alM  vii.  633   D,  and   Phaed,  *  Suidaj  and  HeadUm,  Simaiis 

SI  C  r.  p.  ISA. 

»  Tim.  87  B. 
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cori*espoods  to  Novx  in  Platonism,  though,  of  course,  the 
Platonic  NmtB  is  primarily  "  intellect "  rather  than 
"spirit,"  St  Paul,  however,  is  not  more  rigid  in  his 
tenuinolc^  than  Plato ;  and  he  occasionally  dee^nates 
the  higher  principle  by  the  Platonic  term :  for  vom  in 
St.  Paul  would  seem  to  be  nothing  but  "  the  irvtvfia 
operative  as  a  faculty  of  knowledge  directed  toward 
Divine  things."  ^  "  I  see  a  different  law  in  my  members, 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind "  (toS  voi^  itou). 
"  I  myself  with  the  mind  (t^  ftiv  vot)  serve  the  law 
of  God ;  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin."  ^  A  farther 
analogy  reveals  itself  when  we  examine  St.  Paul's  con- 
ception of  the  lower  side  of  human  nature.  Usually  it 
is  called  by  him  "  the  flesh  "  {>rdpS) ;  in  a  few  passives, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  opposition  between  the  "  spiritual " 
and  the  "  natural  man  " — the  trvev/iarucoii  and  the  ■^'ux*«« 
— ^it  appears  as  ipvx%  that  is,  the  existence  which  we 
share  in  conunon  with  the  beast,  the  merely  animal  life, 
with  the  further  implication  of  carnality  and  sensuaUsm. 
In  the  Fhaedo  of  Plato,  although  cS>fM,  and  not  vap^,  is 
the  word  employed,  the  opposition  between  the  body  and 
reason  is  not  less  striking  than  the  anh^nism  of  flesh 
and  spirit  in  St.  PauL  "The  flesh,"  saya  the  apostle, 
"  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  gainst  the 
flesh :  for  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other."  *  This 
sentence  m%ht  serve  aa  a  motto  for  the  etfaicftl  part  of 
the  Phaedo,  if  we  substituted  "  mind  "  for  "  spirit "  and 
"  body "  for  flesh.  In  like  maimer,  the  Pauline  use  of 
^Tv^tKo?,  when  contrasted  with  irvevfiaTucm,  cannot 
but  suggest  to  the  student  of  Greek  philosophy,  Plato's 
so-called  mortal  part  of  soul,  between  which,  or  rather 
between  the  lower  portion  of  which,  and  reason,  there  is 
an  internecine  feud.  The  diflerent  ways  in  which  the 
two   thinkers    develop    their  dualism    should    not   be 

*  Fmdla;  in  Hutiugs,  I.e.  iii.  p.  >  Bom.  vti.  ZS,  2G, 
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allowed  bo  blind  us  to  what  is  after  all  a  real  affinity 
of  thought. 

We  have  next  to  cousider  the  meauB  by  which  the 
prisouer's  release  is  accomplished.  How  are  we  to  "  move 
upward,  working  out  the  beast,  and  let  the  ape  and  tiger 
die."  I  will  not  endeavour  to  force  into  a  co-ordinated 
dogmatic  theory  all  that  Plato  says  upon  the  subject ; 
we  shall  better  apprehend  his  meaning  if  we  successively 
examine  the  most  characteristic  aspects  in  which  he 
depicts  the  soul's  ascent  into  the  realm  of  Being.^  The 
three  discourses  with  which  we  have  chiefly  to  deal  are 
the  Phtudo,  the  Syirvposiurn.,  and  the  BepuUie. 

Throughout  the  Phaedo,  Plato  attributes  evil  to  the 
body,  rather  than  to  the  lower  part  of  soul,  and  indeed 
^vx^,  in  that  dialogue,  is  virtually  a  synonym  for  tows, 
the  celestial  element  in  man.  Id  harmony  with  Orphic 
and  Pyth^orean  views,  the  body  appears  as  a  prison- 
house  in  which  the  soul  is  immured.^  Out  of  this 
dungeon  Philosophy  tried  to  set  her  free  (Xw^n  iwixttpe*), 
by  showing  that  "  what  delights  the  sense  is  false  and 
weak,"  and  by  exhorting  her  "  to  be  gathered  and  con- 
centrated within  herself  and  trust  none  other,  believing 
only  in  that  which  by  herself  alone  she  grasps  throi^h  the 
power  of  Beason,  even  as  the  object  of  knowledge  is  like- 
wise self-existent."  Nothing  is  to  be  considered  true 
except  what  the  soul  apprehends  by  herself  without  the 
aid  of  the  senBes — in  other  words,  only  the  intelligible 
and  invisible.  The  aim  of  Philosophy  is  thus  to  lead  us 
from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  from  the  temporal  to  the 
eternal ;  and  perceiving  this,  "  the  soul  of  him  who  truly 
loves  Wisdom  withholds  herself  from  pleasures  and  desires 
and  pains  and  fears  as  far  as  she  can,"  knowing  that  every 
new  indulgence  will  add  to  the  chains  from  which  she 
desires  to  be  released.'     Thus  the  true  philosopher  is  one 
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who  mortifies  the  body  for  the  sake  of  the  soul ;  hia 
entire  life  is  indeed  a  fuXirri  QavaTou — a  study,  or  rather 
rehearsal,  of  death. 

Let  us  see  how  Plato  develops  this  famous  idea,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  precisely  parallel  in  Crreek 
literature  before  his  time,  although  it  is  closely  related  to 
the  Orphic  doctrine  of  the  body  as  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Boul.^  "  Psycholt^,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  has  effectu- 
ally disposed  of  what  Professor  James  calls  '  the  whole 
classic  platonising  Sunday-school  conception '  of  the  soul 
and  hody  as  two  separate  things,  of  which  the  body 
IB  necessary  to  the  soul  only  in  this  world  of  sense."  * 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Professor  James'  description  applies 
exactly  to  the  Phaedo,  throughout  which  dialogue  the 
temporary  union  of  a  particular  soul  with  a  particular 
hody  is  held  to  constitute  life,  while  death  is  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  elements  (\wn<!  KaX  j(topitr/iov  ^hvi^ 
diro  awftaroi).'  The  word  "  death  "  hears  this  meaning 
in  Plato's  definition  of  Philosophy  as  a  "  rehearsal  of 
death."  The  lover  of  Wisdom  tries  to  "  separate  "  as  far 
as  possible  his  soul  from  communion  with  the  body,*  by 
holding  aloof  from  corporeal  pleasures  and  from  the 
distracting  and  delusive  representations  of  the  senses: 
whence  it  may  truly  be  said  that  he  dies  every  day  he 
lives.  To  call  the  philosophic  life  a  process  of  xaffaptrK, 
or  "purification,"  is  only  another  method  of  conveying 
the  same  lesson  ;  for,  according  to  Plato,  the  true  mean- 
ing of  this  ancient  watchword  is  that  we  should  keep 
ourselves  pure  from  the  contamination  of  the  body,  until 
God  shall  finally  accomplish  our  deliveranca^ 

The  Platonic  Tneditatio  mortit  is  therefore  no  mere 
theoretical  dogma,  but  a  practical  rule  of  conduct.  Like 
the  apostle  Paul,  we  are  to  "die  daily" — die,  that  is, 

'  Seep.  87  above.  '  67  D  oi. 

*  3.  H.  Helloue,  E&>lmiJo<tnud,  *  Phatd.  U  E. 

Jnlj,  1904,  vol.  ii.  p.  7S8r.  •  67  A  f.,  eSCff,,  82  09; 
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to  the  body  with  its  afTeotionB  and  luete.  Bat  the 
precept  acquires  a  new  sigQificaQce,  when  we  consider 
it  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  that  the  body  iB  the  tomb 
of  the  soul  (ffSt/M  <rii/ia).  If  life  in  the  body  is  the 
death  of  the  soul,  and  the  death  of  the  body  the  life  of 
the  Boul,'  the  /leXe-n;  ffavdrov  of  which  Plato  epeaks  ceases 
to  be  a  eonsaetudo  moriendi,  and  becomes  rather  a  con- 
suetudo  vinendi,  the  practice  or  habitude  of  life  in  the 
truest  meaning  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  spiritual,  or 
as  Plato  would  rather  say,  noetic  life,  the  life  of  the 
immortal  and  divine  part  of  our  nature.  Further, 
according  to  the  (tw/m  trtfita  theory,  it  is  obvious  that 
Death  may  be  r^arded  as  the  resurrection  of  the  souL 
It  follows  that  the  ■medUaiio  mortis  of  the  true  philosopher 
is  in  reality  a  means  of  spiritual  resurrection  during  life 
— a  b^:innii^  of  that  complete  deliverance  from  the 
bodily  tomb  which  the  soul  hopes  to  attain  at  death. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  see  what 
anal(^es  they  furnish  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pkaedo. 
The  apostle  sometimes  appears  to  represent  the  body 
aa  virtually  a  kind  of  prison.  He  calls  it  "  the  earthly 
house  of  our  tabernacle "  in  which  "  we  groan,  being 
burdened  "  {irrevd^o/j^p  Bapo^fievm).* 

The  Platonic  fteXirr)  ffavdrov  is  also  strikingly  parallel 
to  many  exhortations  in  St.  Paul  "  Mortify  therefore 
your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth  " :  veKpataare  oiv 
rh  fi4\ti  vfiuv  tA  ini  t^s  yrji*  "  I  buffet  my  body  and 
bring  it  into  bondage."  *  We  are  debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  to 
live  after  the  flesh :  for  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  must 
die ;  but  if  by  the  spirit  ye  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body 
(ri?  vpd^eK  Toi)  amiMTO^  BavaTovre),  ye  shall  Uve."  * 

'  Cf.  Qorg.  4B3  A,  quotaJ  above,  ftniM,  "^  PfiOu  t4  yfuJei  sKiiro 

p.  87.  roBii  xo\u#iJm*o  (Wi»d.  in.   15}. 

>  2   Cor.   T.    1-1.      Mach   more  Cf.  Rom.  vii.  24. 
Platonic,  liovcpver,  ia  the  untence  '  Col.  uL  6. 

whieh  SL  Panl  seems  here  to  Ijavo  *  1  Cor.  ii.  27. 

in  Diind  ;  ^aprir  yip  ediM  ttofirn  '  Bom.  viii.  12,  13. 
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It  will  Bcarcel7  be  denied  that  in  point  of  doctrine  as 
well  as  phraseology,  these  passages  naturally  recall  to  us 
the  teaching  of  the  Phatdo ;  but  among  other  points  of 
difference,  the  Pauline  conception  of  Necrom  in\'olve6  a 
new  and  distinctive  element,  which  at  once  differentiates 
the  religion  from  the  philosophy.  The  sum  and  substance 
of  this  new  element  cannot  be  expressed  more  clearly  or 
concisely  than  in  the  words  of  Matthew  Arnold :  "  to 
die  wUh  Christ  to  the  law  of  the  flesh,  to  live  with  Christ 
to  the  law  of  the  mind."  *  The  same  writer  has  re- 
marked that  in  St.  Paul  the  words  "  life  "  and  "  death  " 
often  mean  something  different  from  "  the  ordinary 
physical  life  and  death.  Death,  for  him,  is  living  after 
the  flesh,  obedience  to  sin ;  life  is  mortifying  by  the 
spirit  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  obedience  to  r^hteousness. 
Beeurrection,  in  its  essential  sense,  is  therefore  for  Paul 
the  rising,  within  the  sphere  of  our  visible  earthly  ex- 
istence, from  death  in  this  sense  to  life  in  this  sense."  * 
I  have  pointed  out  that  the  Platonic  mediiatio  mortis, 
when  interpreted  by  the  light  of  the  ir&fia  aij/ui  doctrine, 
contains  the  germ  of  this  idea  of  a  spiritual  resurrection ; 
hut  Platonism  lacks,  of  course,  the  motive  power  of  a 
divine  yet  human  personality  in  whose  life  we  live  by 
dying  irnto  sin.  "  Socrates  inspu-ed  boundless  friendship 
and  esteem ;  bat  the  inspiration  of  reason  and  conscience 
is  the  one  inspiration  which  comes  from  him,  and  which 
impels  us  to  live  righteously  as  he  did.  A  penetrating 
enthusiasm  of  love,  sympathy,  pity,  adoration,  reinforcing 
tbe  inspiration  of  reason  and  duty,  does  not  belong  to 
Socrates.  With  Jesus  it  is  different.  On  this  point  it 
is  needless  to  argue ;  history  has  proved."  ' 

From  the  Phaedo  we  now  pass  to  the  Syiaposium.  The 
Symposium,  describes  the  prisoner's  release  positively  rather 
than  negatively,  laying  stress  not  upon  asceticism  and 

>  I.e.  p.  67. 

■  Hatthen  Arnold,  I.e.  p.  CS. 
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self-BuppreBBion,  but  upon  tbe  love  of  Beauty  and  Good- 
noBS  ae  tbe  ladder  by  which  we  are  to  cluub  from  earth 
to  heaven.  If  the  Phaedo  represents  the  quaei-aeoetic 
side  of  Flatonism,  the  Symposium,  more  than  any  other 
dialogue,  more  even  than  the  Phcudrus,  represents  its 
imaginative  and  artistic,  perhaps  we  may  say,  its  nuptial 
side. 

We  may  find  a  point  of  union  between  the  Phaedo  and 
the  Symposium  in  the  saying  that  "  Philosophy  is  the 
h^heat  Music "— ^tXo<ro^«»  ^leyftrrt^  ftowue^}  In 
its  wider  sense,  tbe  word  "  Music  "  meant  to  a  Greek 
intellectual  culture,  or  rather  the  culture,  not  merely 
of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  character  aleo ;  and  it  is  in 
this  extended  signification  that  Plato  here  employs  the 
term. 

What  the  sentiment  precisely  means,  we  may  learn 
from  the  Eepvhlic,  where  it  is  said  that  "  musical  education 
should  culminate  in  the  love  of  tbe  beautiful " :  hel  H 
irov  Te\tvTav  tA  ftomriKa  e«  ra  rov  koXoO  ipaTucd.* 
This  is  tbe  dominant  idea  in  the  Sympoeium ;  and 
it  is  by  gradually  rising  from  stage  to  st^ie  in  the 
pursuit  of  Beauty  that  tbe  Soul  at  last  succeeds  in 
regaining  the  freedom  she  forfeited  at  birth. 

Let  lis  consider  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Symposium,  a  little 
more  in  detail.  A  succession  of  speeches  is  delivered  in 
praiae  of  the  God  Love.  For  the  kernel  of  the  dialogue, 
we  must  look,  of  course,  to  the  conversation  which  the 
Platonic  Socrates  professes  to  have  had  with  Diotinia ; 
but  some  of  the  earUer  speeches  contain  ideas  and 
sn^estions  that  prepare  the  way  for  Diotima's  rhapsody. 
By  PhaedruB,  with  whose  discourse  tbe  dialogue  proper 
b^ins.  Love  is  represented  primarily  as  the  passionate 
sentiment  of  devotion  awakened  by  the  eight  of  pbysiciU 
beauty.  At  the  same  time,  tliat  which  he  chiefly 
emphasises   is  tbe  power  of  this  sentiment  to   inspire 

>  naed.  01  A.  '  iu.  403  C. 
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uB  to  deeds  of  beroiem  and  self-sacrifice :  bo  that  Love  is 
idealised  from  the  very  first.  "  The  God  Love,"  ea^ 
HiaedruB,  "  is  not  only  the  oldest  and  moet  boaoored  of 
the  Gods,  hut  also  the  most  powerful  agent  in  impartiDg 
excellence  and  bappineBS  to  human  beings  both  in  life 
and  after  death."  •  Fausanias,  who  follows  PhaedruH, 
blames  bis  predecessor  for  treating  of  Love  as  a  single 
undifTerentiated  notion.  He  maintains  that  there  are  two 
different  Gtods  called  by  the  name  of  Eros,  the  earthly 
and  the  heavenly.  One  of  the  distingiuBhing  character* 
istics  of  the  heavenly  Eros  is  that  its  votaries  love  beauty 
of  aoul  more  than  beauty  of  body :  so  that  a  kind  of 
intellectual  union  is  created  for  the  cultivation  of  virtue, 
analc^us  to  the  relation  which  the  historical  Socrates 
desired  to  establish  between  the  teachers  and  the  tai^ht. 
Up  to  this  point.  Love  has  been  r^arded  as  a  principle 
affecting  only  human  nature,  but  Eryximaohus  enlai^ee 
the  connotation  of  the  word ;  and  Love  now  becomes  a 
universal  or  cosmic  principle,  or  rather  it  represents 
two  cosmic  principles,  the  one  evil  and  the  other 
good  ;  for  the  two  kinds  of  Love  are  still  kept  separata 
The  idea  underlying  the  extrav^ant  and  truly  Aristo- 
phanic  speech  of  Aristophanes  is  that  Love  effects  a 
temporary  return  to  the  state  of  bliss  in  which  man 
lived  till  overweening  ambition  brought  about  his  falL 
AristophaneB'  diBcoume  is  a  kind  of  anticipatory  burlesque 
in  a  grossly  materialistic  vein  of  the  spiritual  conception 
of  Eros  which  Uiotima  afterwards  unfolds  in  her  dialogue 
with  Socrates.  The  speech  of  Agathon  is  an  el^ant 
scholastic  exercise  after  the  style  of  Prodicus,  without 
any  philosophical  significance  ;  and  we  may  now  turn  to 
the  speech  of  Diotima. 

The  prophetess  begins  by  protesting  against  the 
ordinary  Greek  view,  that  Eros  is  a  God.  Since  Love 
is  desire  of  the  beautiful,  he  cannot,  she  says,  be  himself 

'  Symp.  180  B. 
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poBBessed  of  that  Beauty  which  be  desires ;  and  con- 
sequently he  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  divine  :  for  the 
divine  is  always  beautiful.  Nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  Love  endowed  with  a  merely  mortal  nature  The 
truth  is  that  he  stands  midway  between  the  mortal  and 
the  immortal.  He  belongs  to  the  category  of  da/&morax, 
angels,  as  we  should  say,  or  spirits,  whose  function  it 
is  to  act  as  messengers  between  Gods  and  men,  conveying 
men's  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  heaven,  aud  bringii^  back 
from  heaven  the  commands  and  recompenses  of  the  Gods, 
as  it  were  spanning  the  distance  which  separates  the 
human  from  the  divine.^  Love  may  therefore  be 
r^arded  as  a  kind  of  golden  chain  linking  the  finite 
to  the  infinite. 

In  like  manner.  Love  is  neither  altogether  wise  nor 
altogether  fooUah,  but  occupies  an  intermediate  position 
between  knowledge  and  ignorance  Were  he  a  God,  and 
not  merely  a  iaxrtum,  he  would  be  already  wise.  As  it 
is,  he  is  ^*Xoffo0o?  —  a  seeker  after  Wisdom.  "  For 
Wisdom  "  (Plato  says)  "  is  a  thing  most  beautiful ;  and 
Love  is  love  of  the  beautiful ;  so  that  Love  must  needs 
be  a  philosopher  or  lover  of  Wisdom."*  In  this  way 
Plato  identifies  Love  with  the  philosophic  impulse — 
the  Drang  Tutch  Wahrheit  which  be  holds  to  be  part  of 
the  original  endowment  of  the  soul.  We  may  compare 
one  of  the  many  Platonising  passages  in  the  Wisdom,  of 
Solomon  :  "  Her  I  loved  and  sought  out  from  my  youth, 
and  I  sought  to  take  her  for  my  bride,  and  I  became 
enamoured  of  her  heaviy — ipa<rnf<i  eyev6fi/i}v  rod  koXXov; 

From  another  point  of  view,  Love  (continues  Diotima) 
is  the  desire  of  immortality.  All  men  desire  to  possess 
the  good,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  possess  it  for  ever ;  so 
that  immortality,  taking  the  word  in  its  strict  etymological 
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aense  of  exemption  from  death,  U  among  the  objecte  to 
which  Love  aspires.  Tt  is  in  this  instinctive  hatred  of 
death  and  lotting  for  life — this  innate  yearning  of 
mortality  for  immortahty — that  Diotima  finds  the  key 
to  the  e}itraordinary  pover  of  Love  throoghout  the 
whole  domain  of  Nature.  Mortal  creatures  cannot, 
indeed,  become  immortal  in  their  own  persons ;  but  they 
can  attain  to  immortality  through  generation :  for  the 
father  still  lives  in  his  children  and  children's  children. 
There  is,  however,  another  and  higher  form  of  immortality 
— that  which  comes  from  the  begetting  of  spuitual 
children,  that  is  to  say,  deeds  of  high  emprise  and  words 
and  thoughts  of  virtue,  such  as  bring  an  immortality  of 
fame  and  influence  among  contemporaries  and  posterity. 
Aa  represented  by  Diotima,  these  children  are  the 
offsprmg  of  a  kind  of  spiritual  union  between  two 
minds ' — a  glorified  and  transfigured  form  of  the  Socratic 
notion  of  teacher  and  pupil  united  in  a  common  search 
for  truth  and  virtue.* 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  described  what  Diotima 
calls  by  implication  the  lesser  mysteries,  now  we  enter 
on  the  higher.  The  keynote  of  this  portion  of  Diotima's 
speech  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Milton : 

"Love  ...  ia  the  wale 
By  which  to  heavenly  Love  thou  may'Bt  ascend."* 

I  will  translate  the  sections  with  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned. 

"  He  who  would  proceed  correctly  in  this  matter,"  that  is,  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  beautiful,  "ehonld  commence  in  youth  by  paying 
court  to  beautiful  bodies.  And  first,  if  hia  guide  diracta  him 
rightly,  he  will  love  a  single  body  out  of  all  the  number,  and 
make  it  the  mother  of  beautiful  discourses"  (cVraGda  yfwaii  XvyimT 
Kokovi)*    Thereafter  he  will  of  himself  discover  that  the  beauty 

'  rotot  it  KoX-f,  206  B. 

>  206  A-20r  A. 

■  FOradiM  Lott  yiiL  689  ff. 
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in  an;  parlicaUr  \xAy  is  aister  to  the  beauty  in  another,  and  tliat 
if  he  is  to  pnrane  tlie  beautiful  in  form,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  not 
to  believe  in  the  unity  and  identity  of  all  physical  beauty.  When 
he  ha*  obaeired  this  truth,  he  will  become  a  lover  of  all  beautiful 
bodies,  and  abate  hie  consuming  paaaion  for  one,  as  something 
trivial  and  nnworthf  ;  after  which  he  will  cAntider  the  beauty  of  the 
Bout  more  precious  than  that  of  the  body,  and  be  satisfied  with  one 
whose  Bonl  ia  virtuous,  although  hia  bloom  of  body  be  but  amall ; 
and  he  will  love  him  and  cherish  him,  and  search  ont  and  bring  to 
birth  such  words  and:  thoughts  as  ahall  improve  the  young,  that  he 
nay  be  constrained  to  rise  yet  higher  and  contemplate  the  beautiful 
in  institutions  and  in  lawe,  and  perceive  that  it  ia  all  of  one 
hmily  with  itaalf,  and  so  may  consider  bodily  beauty  a  trivial 
thing.  And  after  he  has  surveyed  institutions,  he  will  be  led  to 
the  sciences,  that  he  may  now  perceive  the  beauty  of  knowledge, 
and  looking  at  last  on  the  fulness  of  beauty  may  no  more  be  an 
unworthy  triHer,  no  more  ensla^'ed  like  a  menial  to  beauty  dwelling 
in  a  single  object  .  .  .  but  facing  the  full  eea  of  the  beautiful  and 
gazing  thereon,  may  by  bountiful  Philoaophy  become  the  father  of 
many  words  and  thonghts  full  of  beauty  and  scope  sublime.  And 
when  he  has  gained  strength  and  stature  here,  he  will  descry  a 
single  science,  such  as  treats  of  the  Beauty  I  shall  next  describe."  ■ 

At  ttiia  Btage  of  the  expoeition  a  strict  adherence  to 
our  plan  would  reqture  U8  to  desist ;  for  the  Beauty  of 
which  Diotima  proceeds  to  speak  is  the  transcendental 
idea  of  Beauty;  and  we  have  reserved  the  ideas  for 
flubsequent  treatment.  But  we  can  hardly  understand 
the  religious  significance  of  the  upward  pr<^p%ss  here 
described  unless  we  follow  it  to  the  end ;  and  on  other 
grounds  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  now  mabe  a 
preliminaiy  survey  of  the  land  to  which  the  soul  ia 
travelling.     Diotima  thus  continues : 

"He  who  has  been  thua  far  inatrocted  in  Love's  mysteries,  be- 
holding things  beautiful  in  proper  sequence  and  after  the  right 
method,  on  approaching  the  end  of  his  initiation  will  suddenly 
descry  a  wondrous  Beauty,  even  that  for  the  sake  of  which  all  his 
former  toils  were  undertaken.  The  Beauty  in  the  fimt  place  is 
ever-existent,  uncreated  and  imperishable,  knowing  neither  increase 

>5jnn;>.  210A-2IOD. 
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ttor  decay ;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  beautiful  in  one  way  and 
ugly  in  another,  or  beautiful  at  one  time  and  ugly  at  another,  at  in 
one  relation  beautifal  and  in  another  nglj,  or  beautiful  here  and 
ugly  there,  as  if  beautiful  in  some  men'e  eyes,  and  ugly  in  the  eyes 
of  othem.  Nor  will  he  imagine  that  the  Ideal  Beauty  is  like  unto 
a  face  or  hands  or  any  other  portion  of  the  body,  or  any  discourse 
or  science,  or  that  it  dwells  somewhere  in  something  other  than 
itself,  as,  for  example,  in  an  animal,  or  in  earth  or  heaven,  or  in 
aught  else,  but  raUier  that  it  is  separate  and  self-existent,  ample 
and  everlasting,  while  all  other  beautiful  objects  participate  therein, 
yet  in  snch  a  manner  that  althoagh  beautiful  particulars  are 
generated  and  perish,  the  Ideal  Beauty  neither  waxes  nor  wanes, 
and  changes  not  in  any  way.*  .  .  .  Suppose  it  were  permitted  to 
one  to  behold  the  Beautiful  itself,  clear  and  pure  and  unalloyed, 
not  tainted  by  human  flesh  or  colours  or  any  of  the  manifold 
varieties  of  mortal  existence,  but  the  divine  Beauty  as  it  really  is 
in  its  simplicity,  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  ignoble  life  that  one 
should  gaze  thereon  and  ever  contemplate  that  Beauty  and  bold 
communion  therewith  T  Do  you  not  rather  believe  that  in  this 
communion  only  will  it  be  possible  for  a  man,  beholding  the 
Beautiful  with  the  organ  by  which  alone  it  can  be  seen,  to  beget, 
not  images  of  virtue,  but  realities,  for  that  which  he  embraces  is 
not  an  image  but  the  truth,  and  having  begotten  and  nourished  true 
virtue,  to  become  the  friend  of  Qod  and  attain  to  immortality,  if 
ever  mortal  has  attained  t "  * 

In  his  recent  Gifford  Iflctures,  Dr.  Caird  has  said  that 
"  if  we  look  to  the  development  of  thought  after  Flotinna, 
we  can  see  that  it  was  mainly  through  him,  and  throngli 
St.  Auguatine  aa  influenced  by  him,  that  MyBticiam  paeaed 
into  Chriatian  Theology  and  became  an  important  element 
in  the  rel^ion  of  the  Middle  Agee  and  of  the  modem 
world."  *  This  statement  is,  no  douht,  historically  true ; 
but  the  passage  which  I  have  just  translated  contains  a 
number  of  ideas  to  which  close  parallels  occur  in  Christian 
mysticism,  and  to  some  of  these  parallels  I  will  now 
briefly  call  your  attention/ 


'  Ew^Mlioa  of  ThtrAomi  eXt:.  ii.  p. 

10. 

*  lu  what  rollon-a  it  will  be  Been 
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It  will  be  observed,  in  tbe  first  place,  that  according 
to  Pl&to  the  Divine  or  Ideal  Beauty  ia  not  only 
trsDscendent,  but  also  immanent  in  the  world ;  for  it  is 
by  "  participating "  in  the  Idea  of  Beauty,  in  other 
words,  by  the  "  presence  "  of  Ideal  Beauty  in  them,  that 
all  things  beautiful  are  rendered  beautiful  '  The  form 
in  which  this  doctrine  appears  in  Christian  thinkers  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  St.  Augustine,  that  "  all 
that  is  beautiful  comes  from  the  highest  Beauty,  which 
is  God."  *  In  a  poem  entitled  "  Seraphic  Love,"  by 
John  Norris,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Cambridge  seventeenth- 
century  Platonista,  it  is  said  that 

"All  mortal  beaaty'B  but  a  ray 
Of  His  bright,  ever-ahining  day"; 

and  God  is  expressly  identified  with 

"the  light  archetypal, 
Beauty  in  the  original." 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  ia  clear  that  Fktooism  ie  being 
grafted  upon  Christianity. 

A  further  point  of  contact  between  the  fi^postam 
and  Christian  mysticism  is  the  notion  of  a  ladder  or 
miia  perfectionis  up  which  the  soul  must  travel  in  order 
to  attain  that  miion  with  the  divine  which  is  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  mystic.  As  Mr.  Inge  has  pointed  out,* 
St.  Augustine,  following  Plotinus,  distinguishes  in  the 
ascending  scale  three  grades  of  Beauty,  "corporeal, 
spiritual,  and-  divine."  The  Platonic  classification  is 
virtually  the  same — first  beauty  of  body,  next  beauty  of 
soul  and  spiritual  thingfl,  and,  finally,  the  divine  or  Ideal 
Beauty.  According  to  the  Christian  view,  "  our  guide 
on  tbe  upward  path,  the  true  hierophant  of  the  myateriea 
of  God,  is  love." '    Thei*  is,  of  course,  a  worid  of  difference 
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between  the  New  Testament  conception  of  love  aod  the 
EroB  of  Pkto ;  bat  in  this  instance  we  should  look  for 
parallels,  not  to  the  earlier  Christian  teachers,  but  rather 
to  the  sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  to  the  Flatonising 
poets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  our 
own  country,  more  especially  Spenser,  whose  "  Hymnes " 
have  truly  been  called  "  the  most  comprehensive  exposi- 
tion of  love  in  the  light  of  Platonic  theory  in  English."  ^ 

"Love  fita  the  soul  with  wings,  and  bids  her  win 
Her  Right  aloft  nor  e'er  to  earth  decline ; 
Tis  the  fint  step  th&t  lead*  her  to  the  shrine 
Of  Him  who  alakee  the  thirat  that  bums  within."' 

We  have  seen  tliat  Love,  in  Plato,  is  not  only  ^tXoit«Xw, 
but  alBo  0Ao(ro(^e — a  seeker  after  Wisdom  (vq^'m  or 
^poifrjffK).  Similarly,  in  later  religious  thought,  the 
Divine  Wisdom  is  frequently  peiBonified  as  the  object  of 
man's  paBsionate  adoration  and  love.  I  have  already 
cited  one  example  from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon*  It 
was  the  vision  of  this  celestial  Wisdom  that  inspired  the 
mystic  SuBO  in  the  fourteenth  century  \  *  and  Spenser 
devotes  a  part  of  his  "  Hymne  of  Heavenly  Beautie  "  to 
celebrating  her  praises  in  langu^e  which  sometimes 
sugj^ts  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  Logot.  The  figure 
of  Una  in  the  allegory  of  the  Faerie  Queene  is  also,  as 
Mr.  Harrison  has  pointed  out,'  a  kind  of  hypostatised 
Platonic  Wisdom.  The  same  writer  has  drawn  attention 
to  another  interesting  though  somewhat  fanciful  applica- 
tion by  Spenser  of  a  doctrine  contained  in  the  Symfonum. 
Identifying  God  with  the  Highest  Beauty,  and  at  the 
same  time  combining  the  Christian  conception  of  the 
Godhead  as  Love  with  the  Platonic  view  that  Love  is  the 

■  Harrisaii.^c.  p.  122. 

*  Michael  AngMo,  Sonnet  63,  tr. 
SyniondB.  Cf.  SpeDBer'i  "HpLuet 
Id  hoDonr  of  Heavenly  Love  and 
Heavenlj  Beantie,"  ptutba. 
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desire  of  fatherhood  in  the  beautiful  (tokov  Iv  r^  xoX^), 
Spenser  makes  the  "  High  Etemall  Fowre,"  through  love 
of  His  own  beauty,  b^et,  first  the  Son,  afterwards  the 
Angela,  and  finally  Man.^  But  the  most  important 
analogy  between  Platonic  and  Chrietian  mysticism  relates 
to  the  final  stage  in  which  the  soul  is  irnited  with  the 
divine. 

In  Flato  the  Nous  or  rational  part  of  soul,  itself,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  heavenly  origin  and  nature,  "  draws 
nigh  unto  and  marries"  the  ultimate  object  of  desire 
and  thought,  called  in  the  E^vblic  Being,'  and  in  the 
Symposium  Beauty.  Then  only  does  the  soul  find  life — 
true  life  and  nourishment.'  Already  in  St.  Paul  the 
symbol  of  marrif^  is  once  or  twice  employed  to  express 
the  relation  of  the  believer's  soul  to  the  divine ;  *  but  for 
the  most  part  he  makes  use  of  this  figure  only  when 
speaking  of  the  mystical  union  between  Christ  and  tbo 
Church.'  Later  Christian  mysticism  often  recognised 
three  main  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  soul — the 
purgative,  the  illuminative,  and  the  unitive :  *  the  last  of 
which  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  kind  of  spiritual 
marriage  between  the  soul  and  G^,  more  especii^ly  in 
the  devotional  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr. 
Inge  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  metaphor  in  question 
was  introduced  into  Christian  thoi^ht  from  the  mysteries, 
through  the  medium,  perhaps,  of  Alexandrian  Judaism.^ 
It  seems  to  me  not  unlikely  that  the  influence  of  Plato 
was  also  operative  to  some  extent,  although  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  his  rel^ous  symbolism,  Plato  himself  no 
doubt  owed  something  to  the  Eleusinian  rites.^ 

Taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  kind  of  spiritual 

*  "  H^ne  of  Heavenlj'  Love,"  '  See  Inm,  I.e.,  Appendix  D. 
29  ff.                                                            •  Inge,  r.c.  |>.  9  ff. 

'  vi.  *M  A  £f.  '  l.c.  p.  369. 

*  Rep.  I.e.     Ct.Symp.2llDn.  »8eop.M0. 

*  1  Cor.  vi.  17  ;  perhspe  kIso  iv. 
15  (cf.  TlicTta  fr,  Symp.  210  D). 
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ascent  described  in  the  Symposium,  we  c&n  hardly  fail 
to  note  thftt  it  combines  two  features  not  altc^tber  easy 
to  recoDcOe  with  one  another.  The  speech  of  Diotima 
reveals,  on  the  one  hand,  a  strong  bias  towards  intellec- 
tualiam.  The  Love  of  which  she  speaks  ie  primarily  an 
amor  intelleetvalis,  and  aims  at  accomplishing  a  union 
between  JVoiu  and  the  h^hest  of  its  objects,  a  union 
whose  ofispring  are  Truth  and  Beason,  or  rather,  the 
active  exercise  of  Eeason,  Eeason  actuated  into  voijitk, 
tc^ther  with  true  virtue,  by  which  Flato  means  the 
virtue  which  is  based  on  knowledge,  and  not  upon 
"  opinion"  or  belief.'  In  the  very  climax  of  her 
rhapsody,  Diotima  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  Ideal 
Beauty  is  to  be  learnt  by  means  of  a  certain  science,  that 
is,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  Dialectic;  and  the 
proximate  stage  to  the  discovery  of  the  Highest  Beauty 
is  the  beauty  of  the  sciences.  So  far,  therefore,  we 
seem  to  have  only  a  kind  of  overwhelming  zeal  for 
knowledge,  and  nothing  more,  the  sort  of  "  passion  of  the 
reason "  which  may  perhaps,  as  Jowett  says,  belong  to 
"  one  or  two  in  a  whole  generation,  in  whom  the  light 
of  truth  may  not  lack  the  warmth  of  desire."  '  On  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  enthusiasm 
which  animates  Diotima  springs  from  religious  at  least 
as  much  as  scientific  inspiration.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  Flato  makes  Diotima  a  propheteaa,  and  pnts 
the  kernel  of  her  discourse  into  a  framework  borrowed 
from  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  The  instantaneous 
character  of  the  illumination,  the  beatific  vision  itself, 
the  mystical  union  with  changeless  and  Eternal  Beauty 
whence  arises  the  virtue  by  which  we  become  the  friends 
of  God  and  attain  to  immurtality — all  these  ai'e  what 
we  should  call  religious  rather  than  scientific  conceptions. 
But  the  truth  is  that  from  Plato's  point  of  view  there  is 
at    bottom    no    fundamental    difference    between    the 

'  R^.  *j.  490  B ;  Symp.  212  A.      *  Tht  Dialigtut  ^  Mnle  L  p.  G38. 
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enthusiasm  of  religion  and  the  enthusiasm  of  science. 
The  ^iKooo^ia,  or  love  of  knowledge,  on  which  Plato  bo 
constantlj  insists,  is  of  necessity  and  from  the  first  a 
religious  aspiration,  because  of  the  way  in  which  he 
regEirda  not  only  the  organ,  but  also  the  object  of 
knowledge.  The  realm  of  sensibles — the  twilight  land 
which  lies  between  the  darkness  of  Not-Being  and  the 
light  of  Being — can  never  be  known ;  of  the  seen  and 
temporal  there  is  no  knowledge,  but  only,  at  best, 
"  opinion  " ;  that  which  alone  we  can  know,  is  the  unseen, 
the  eternal,  the  divine ;  in  the  last  resort,  as  we  ehall 
afterwaids  see,  the  Idea  of  Good  or  God.  In  this  way 
the  lover  of  knowledge  in  Plato  inevitably  becomes  a 
aeeker  after  God. 
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PLATO— eoiritniiai 

Thkoby  of  Education 

In  the  preceding  lecture  we  were  principally  occupied 
partly  with  the  aacetic,  and  partly  with  the  mystical 
elements  of  Platonism.  We  saw  that  the  meditatio 
mortia  of  the  Fkaedo  and  the  intellectualis  amor  of  the 
Symposium  are  inspired  by  one  and  the  same  idea.  The 
ultimate  object  is  to  reach  those  eternal  and  unseen 
realities  to  which  the  soul,  or,  Strictly  speaking,  the 
rational  part  of  the  soul,  is  itself  akin.  The  scheme 
of  education  which  Plato  in  the  Septihlie  devises  for  the 
guardians  of  his  ideal  city  is  directed  towards  the  same 
end,  and  on  this  account  it  requires  to  he  considered  in 
any  attempt  to  understand  the  position  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  in  the  history  of  religious  thought. 

To  nothing,  perhaps,  does  Plato  assign  so  much  im- 
portance as  to  education.  It  was  to  the  practical  work 
of  an  educator  that  be  devoted  the  larger  share  of  his 
energies  throughout  an  unusually  long  and  laborious  Ufa 
The  Academy  which  he  founded  is  tbe  earliest  example 
of  what  we  should  call  a  Coll^  or  University,  the  type 
and  model  of  all  the  philosophical  schools  that  followed 
it.  "  Among  his  contemporaries,"  says  Grote,  "  he  must 
have  exercised  greater  influence  through  hia  school  than 
through  his  wntinge." '  From  the  well-known  pass^e 
of  tlie  Phaedrva  where  written  discoiii'se  is  depreciated 
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in  comparison  with  the  living  word,  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  Plato  himwlf  considered  his  literary  produc- 
tions of  less  importance  than  the  work  he  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  as  a  teacher.  The  development  of  the  intel- 
lect and  concomitantly  also  of  the  character  by  means  of 
oral  discussion  and  debate,  the  mind  of  the  teacher  acting 
directly  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  without  any  inter- 
mediate vehicle  such  as  deaf  and  speechless  books  supply 
— this,  according  to  the  Pha^rvx,  is  the  primary  business 
of  the  educator.  The  writing  of  books  may  be  useful 
as  an  innocent  pastime,  or  to  preserve  the  records  of  oral 
discussion  against  the  forgetfulness  of  age,  or  by  way  of 
guidance  to  those  who  may  afterwards  pursue  the  same 
track ;  but  literature  is  a  much  lees  efficient  means  of 
education  than  the  spoken  word.^ 

So  much  it  appeared  necessary  to  say  with  the  view 
of  guarding  against  the  idea  that  on  educational  questions 
Flato  was  merely  a  theorist  and  nothing  more.  We 
should  remember  that  the  principal  work  of  his  life  was  to 
educate  the  students  of  the  Academy ;  and  that  he  had 
probably  already  tested  by  experiment  many  of  the  theories 
on  education  with  which  we  meet  throughout  his  writings. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  Plato's  doctrine  of 
education,  as  it  is  unfolded  in  the  SepuUie. 

The  Republic  contains  two  discourses  or  treatises  on 
education,  the  one  concerned  with  the  preliminary  train- 
ing of  the  character  in  boyhood  and  youth,  the  other  with 
the  training,  primarily  of  the  intellect,  but  secondarily, 
and  as  a  consequence,  also  of  the  character,  in  youth  and 
early  manhood.  It  is  the  second  of  these  two  treatises 
that  chiefly  demands  our  attention ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
earlier  schmne  is  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  later,  and 
itseU  comprises  not  a  few  ideas  which  ore  of  importance 
for  Plato's  moral  and  reUgious  teaching,  we  must  give 
to  this  also  the  consideration  which  it  deserves, 
'  275  D-277  A. 
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Plato  discusses  the  subject  of  "  musical "  education 
under  two  main  heads,  the  first  dealing  with  the  coutent, 
and  the  second  with  the  form  of  what  is  to  be  taught. 
It  will  be  enough  if  we  consider  the  leading  principles 
that  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  diacuaaion,  so  far 
ae  it  bears  upon  the  subject  of  our  lectures. 

Concerning  the  being  of  the  Godhead,  the  fundamental 
rule  prescribed  by  Plato  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  of 
the  young  is  that  Giod  most  always  be  represented  as  He 
really  is.*  Now,  in  the  first  place,  God  is  good ;  and  since 
tliat  which  is  good  can  never  be  the  cause  of  evil,  what- 
ever there  is  of  evil  in  the  world  must  be  assigned  to 
another  cause  and  not  to  God.  The  view  here  taken 
is  in  harmony  with  the  dualism  of  the  Tvmae^a»  and  the 
Imws,  where  evil  is  attributed,  in  the  one  case  to  Necessity, 
and  in  the  other  to  a  malevolent  World-soul ;  *  but  in 
the  Bepublic,  Plato  is  more  concerned  to  afBrm  the  n^a- 
tive  position  that  evil  does  not  come  from  God,  than  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  principle  from  which  it 
actually  comes.  As  r^ards  the  problem  of  Buffering, 
however,  an  alternative  explanation  is  admitted.  Suffer* 
ing  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  chastisement 
designed  by  God  to  improve  and  benefit  the  sufferer.' 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  goodness,  which  in  the 
preliminary  stages  of  education  Plato  would  inculcate 
OS  an  article  of  belief,  prepares  the  way  for  that 
intellectual  apprehension  of  the  metaphysical  Idea  of 
good,  to  which,  when  correct  opinion  is  replaced  by 
knowledge,  the  guardians  of  Plato's  city  are  expected 
finally  to  attain.  A  similar  remark  holds  good  of  the 
second  doctrine  on  which  Plato  here  insists — that  of 
the  changelessnesB  of  God;  for  the  Idea  is  itself 
essentially  uniform  and  changeless.  It  is  particularly 
to  be  observed  that  Plato    makes  the   immutability  of 

'  flip.  ii.  ara  A.  » S^,.  ii.  379  A-380  C.     Cf.  p. 
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God  a  leeult  of  his  perfection.  If  God  should  euifer 
change,  we  are  told,  the  operating  cause  must  be  either 
Bomething  external  to  himself,  or  his  own  free  will 
The  former  alternative  is  inadmissible ;  for  analc^ 
shows  that  things  are  liable  to  change  in  proportion 
as  they  are  evil,  and  in  God  there  is  no  evil  at  all 
Neither  will  he  desire  to  change  himself,  inasmuch 
as  the  only  posBibility  of  change  for  that  which  is  the 
best  is  towards  the  worse;  and  no  one,  whether  God 
or  man,  deliberately  chooses  to  make  himself  worse 
than  he  was  before.  Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that 
God  "  ever  abides  immutably  in  his  own  form " — 
fitvei  del  dirXSi^  iv  t^  eavrov  fiop^}  Nor  can 
it  be  supposed  that  the  Godhead,  while  himself  remaining 
immutable,  is  nevertheloss  prone  to  beguile  mankind  by 
false  and  unreal  appearances  or  visions,  or  by  means 
of  a  lie  expressed  in  words.  There  is  absolutely  no 
taint  of  falsehood  in  the  divine  nature.^ 

These  two  dogmas — the  goodness  and  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  God  —  are  fonnulated  by  Plato  in  the 
course  of  a  severe  and  frequently  unfair  attack  upon 
the  religious  teaching  of  the  poets.  The  feud  between 
Philosophy  and  Poetry,  kindled  by  Xenophanes,  breaks 
out  afresh  in  the  Republic,  and  rages  with  more  violence 
than  ever.  In  Plato's  criticism  of  the  poetical  theolt^ 
the  dominating  idea  is  that  the  character  of  the  God- 
hefid  must  necessarily  be  such  as  to  furnish  a  moral 
Btandard  to  mankind :  for  his  own  conception  of  the 
ethical  end,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  "assimilation 
to  God "  —  oii4>lu9tft  Ty  flfpi'  He  points  out  that 
Homer  continually  represents  the  Gods  and  heroes  as 
lacking  the  virtue  of  odM-contml,  prone  to  insubordina- 
tion, lustful,  avaricious,  revengeful,  gluttonous,  and 
mean.  The  inevitable  effect  —  so  Plato  maintains — 
'  ii.  381  C.  '  See  p.  18 ;  Thetul,  178  B. 
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of  these  and  Btnular  representatiooB  is  to  encourage  the 
same  vices  in  the  young.  No  one,  he  says,  will  be 
otherwise  than  indulgent  to  his  own  iniquities,  if  he 
believea  that  the  Gods  and  their  kinsmen  set  the 
example  of  immoraUty.^  For  this  reason,  as  well  as 
because  they  are  impious  and  untrue,  all  such  l^^da 
ought  to  be  proscribed. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  theological  beliefs  which 
Flsto  desires  to  instil  into  his  guardians  during  the 
period  of  childhood  and  adolescence.  It  is  obvious 
that  they  are  more  in  harmony  with  Christian  thought 
than  with  the  traditional  theology  of  Greece.  Pro- 
ceeding in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  form  of  the 
instruction  to  be  imparted  to  the  young,  Plato  e^ain 
develops  his  own  views  by  an  attack  upon  Greek 
poetry.  Without  pursuing  the  subject  into  detail,  we 
must  be  content  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  Plato's 
own  conception  of  what  Poetry  and  Art  should  be. 
According  to  the  Platonic  theory,  the  two  antagonistic 
principles  of  beauty  and  ugliness,  good  and  evil,  sur- 
round us  on  every  side ;  they  reveal  themselves  in  the 
works  alike  of  nature  and  of  man,  and  we  can  discern 
them  also  in  human  character  and  conduct.  The 
buBiness  of  the  artist,  whether  poet,  painter,  sculptor, 
or  architect,  or  whether  he  devotes  himself  to  any  of 
the  subordinate  departments  of  imitation,  is  wholly  to 
ignore  whatever  is  unbeautiful  and  base,  and,  searching 
out  the  beautiful  and  good,  to  embody  this  and  this 
alone  in  the  material  on  which  he  works.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that,  "  dwelling  as  it  were  in  a  healthful 
region,  our  youthful  citizens  will  imbibe  good  influences 
from  every  quarter,  whenceaoever  from  fair  works  of 
art  there  smites  upon  their  eyes  or  ears  as  it  were  a 
health-bringing  breath  from  goodly  places,  unconsciously 
leading  them  from  earliest  childhood  into  likeness  and 

>  iii.  391  E. 
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friendship  and  hanDony  with  the  beauty  of  reasoa"  ^ 
Id  thiB  way  the  mind  becomes  a  "  mansion  for  all 
lovely  forme,"  the  memory  a  "  dwelling-place  for  all 
sweet  sounds  and  harmonies."  But  the  ultimate  end 
of  musical  education  has  not  been  reached  until  we 
are  able  to  recognise  the  beautiful  and  good,  not  only 
in  the  works  of  imitative  art,  but  also  in  the  originals 
from  which  these  works  are  copied.  Poetry  and  Art 
should  lead  the  youthful  mind  to  apprehend,  and  in 
apprehending  to  assimilate,  the  principles  of  beauty  and 
goodness  wherever  they  manifest  themselves,  either  in 
the  physical  world  or  in  the  lives  of  human  beings. 
Musical  education,  according  to  Plato,  is  consequently 
the  means  whereby  we  "  learn  to  read  in  the  moral 
world":  its  object  is  only  then  atttdned  when  we 
have  conceived  an  abiding  passion  for  the  beautiful 
in  the  comprehensive  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
M>X6v  in  ancient  Greece — moral  and  spiritual  beauty, 
as  well  as  the  beauty  of  material  objects.' 

Mr.  Nettleship  has  pointed  out  that  the  Platonic 
conception  of  the  true  office  and  function  of  Poetry  in 
a  well-ordered  commonwealth  hae  been  affirmed  by  no 
one  in  statelier  or  more  impressive  language  than  by 
Milton,  in  the  famous  passage  where  he  ezpresses  on 
his  own  behalf  the  hope  of  leaving  "something  so 
written  to  after  -  times,  as  they  should  not  willingly 
let  it  di&"  The  poet's  abilities,  Milton  declares, 
"  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of 
God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some  (though  most 
abuse)  in  every  nation ;  and  are  of  power,  beside  the 
office  of  a  pulpit,  to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great 
people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility,  to  allay 
the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the  affections 
in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty  hymns 
the  throne  and  eqiupage  of  God's  almightiness,  and 
>  Agi.  iii.  401  C.  ■  £«p.  iiL  401  A-M8  a 
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what  he  works.  .  .  I-Astly,  wfaateoever  in  leligiou  is 
holy  and  sablime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave,  what- 
soever hath  paeeioD  or  admiratioii  in  all  the  changes 
of  that  which  ia  called  fortune  from  without,  or  the 
wily  Bubtletiea  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from 
within ;  all  these  things  with  a  solid  and  treatable 
smoottmess  to  paint  out  and  describe." '  In  all  essentoal 
features,  this  is  just  Plato's  view  of  what  Poetry  ought  to  be. 

It  was  stated  at  the  outeet  of  this  leotore  that  the 
ultimate  aim  of  education,  as  conceived  by  Plato,  was  to 
raise  the  soul  out  of  the  tempojaL-aad  visible  into  the 
sphere  of  that  iji.xiaible_and  eternal  Being  to  wliich  she 
herself,  by  right  of  birth,  beTongs!      ' " 

But  the  preliminary  cQscipli&b,  regarded  in  and  by 
itself,  does  not  and  cannot  bring  the  soul  into  immedi- 
ate contact  with  reality.  We  shall  best  understand 
its  general  charaoter  and  efficacy,  as  well  as  the  relation 
in  which  it  stands  to  the  intellectual  discipline  that 
follows,  if  we  consider  for  a  little  the  Platonic  simile  of 
the  line,  to  which  it  is  desirable  also  on  other  grounds 
that  I  should  now  direct  your  attention. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  SeptAlic,  Plato 
offers  a  classification  of  what  (for  want  of  a  better  word) 
we  may  perhaps  call  "  apprehensibles,"  meaning  thereby 
the  entire  contents  both  of  the  phenomenal  and  of  the 
ideal  worlds,  arranged  in  an  ascending  scale  from  lowest 
to  highest,  according  to  the  d^ree  of  luminosity  or 
truth  which  they  possess.  We  are  to  take  the  line 
AB  and  divide  it  into  two  unequal  parts  at  C ;  after 
which  each  of  the  two  parts,  AC  and  GB,  is  to  be  snb- 
divided  in  the  ratio  of  the  ordinal  sections,  so  that  AD 
is  to  DC  and  CE  is  to  EB  as  AC  ia  to  CB.  What  may 
I  -    .  I  .  -      I 

A    D         C         E  B 

have  been  the  object  of  Plato  in  dwelling  on  these  par- 

'  Tkt  Bsaton  of  ClutrA  Chvtmmmii  urged  of/aintt  PrtUUy,  Bk.  2. 
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ticular  proportions,  we  need  not  now  inquire ;  it  is  enough 
for  our  purpose  if  we  undflrstand  what  the  difTerent 
8e^;ments  of  the  line  are  intended  to  symbolise. 

Of  the  two  larger  sections,  AC  represents  the  class  of 
thinga  which  we  apprehend  hy  sense-perception  and 
opinion,  while  CB  stands  for  the  ohjects  of  knowledge, 
which  it  is  the  province  of  Season  or  the  ratiooinatlTe 
faculty  to  grasp.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  between  the 
Kingdom  of  Sense  and  the  Kingdom  of  Knowledge,  Plato 
draws,  you  will  obeerve,  a  clear  and  sharp  demarcation. 
To  the  first  of  the  two  segments  in  the  spheie  of  sense 
or  opinion,  namely,  AD,  belong  etxove?  or  "  images," 
the  category  in  which  tliere  is  least  of  light  and  truth. 
The  example  which  Plato  gives,  shadows,  reflections  in 
water  and  the  like,  are  all  of  them  taken  from  the 
visible  world ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  repeatedly  speaks  of 
AC  as  containing  tbe  objects,  not  only  of  sense,  but  also 
of  opinion,  and  elsewhere  uses  the  word  "  opinions "  to 
denote  canons  or  standards  of  morality,  taste,  and  so 
forth,  instilled  by  habituation  or  authority  wi&out 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  rational  grounds  on  which 
they  rest,  we  are  justified  in  finding  in  the  lowest  section 
of  the  line  shadows,  reflections  or  imitations  of  opinables 
as  well  as  sensibles.  Now  among  the  shadows  of 
sensibles  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  Plato  included 
the  products  of  so-called  imitative  art ;  for,  according 
to  the  Platonic  theory,  painting  and  sculpture  copy 
directly  from  the  life, — imitate  the  visible  and  tangible 
things  which  men  ignorantly  call  real, — forgetting  that 
these  are  themselves  but  imitations  of  the  invisible  and 
intangible  Essence  which  is  the  sole  and  ultimate  reality. 
Where  then  are  we  to  look  for  the  shadows  or  reflections 
of  opinables?  Presumably  these  are  nothing  but  the 
canons  or  opinions  expressed  or  embodied  in  the  writings 
and  speeches  of  poets,  rhetoricians,  etc,  in  so  far  as 
these  canons  or  opinions  reflect  and  imitate  the  actual 
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beliefs  of  the  multitude  or  any  other  beliefB  &nd 
"  appearancee "  whatsoever,  be  they  right  or  be  they 
wrong>  Poetry,  not  lees  than  Art,  is  r^i;arded  by 
Plato  aa  an  imitation  ot  that  which  is  itself  in  tnm  an 
imitation  of  the  truth ;  so  that  we  are  well  within  our 
ri^ts,  if,  in  agreement  with  Nettleahip  and  other 
Platonic  students,  we  include  the  creations  of  Poetry 
among  the  "  images  "  appropriated  to  the  lowest  division 
of  the  lina  The  mental  condition  or  state  which  is 
correlated  with  this  class  of  apprehensibles  is  called  by 
Plato  ttKwrla,  a  word  which  ordinarily  in  Greek  means 
"  conjecture,"  but  which  in  this  particular  passage 
receives  a  new  and  quasi-technical  meaning,  being  used 
with  a  play  on  eUoPK,  "  imi^es,"  to  denote  the  con- 
dition of  mind  which  acquiesces  in  images  and  accepts 
them  as  the  only  truth,  the  lowest  of  all  the  intellectual 
states,  as  its  objects  are  the  lowest  of  those  to  which  the 
human  mind  can  be  directed. 

The  second  section  of  the  line,  DC,  conaistB  of  the 
originals  which  are  copied  or  reflected  in  the  first.  Here 
again  the  instances  cited  by  Plato  belong  to  the  sphere 
of  sensibles:  he  speaks  chiefly  of  hving  creaturee  and 
the  other  works  of  Nature,  together  with  manufactured 
objects  of  every  kind.  But,  as  before,  bo  now,  we  are 
justified  in  viewing  this  category  also  as  embracing  not 
only  sensibles,  but  also  opinables;  and,  thus  r^arded, 
it  will  of  course  embrace  the  originals  of  those  reflected 
opinions  which  we  have  already  found  reason  to  assign 
to  the  lowest  of  the  four  grades ;  in  other  words,  it  will 
contain  the  canons  or  standards  exemplified  in  tiie 
words  and  deeds  of  those  who  live  not  by  the  light 
of  Beason,  but  in  obedience  to  authority  or  anconsdouB 
habit,  canons  which  are  reflected,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  Poetry  and  other  forms  of  imitation,  through  the 
medium  of  language.     Plato's  name  for  the  mental  con- 

'  See  m;  edition  of  the  Eifublit  <^  Plato,  vol.  ii.  p.  1E8. 
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ditioD  that  takes  the  viBible  aud  opiuable  for  true, 
refufiing  to  penetrate  into  the  region  of  the  invisible,  is 
the  word  which  was  destined  to  play  so  momentous  a 
part  in  later  religious  thought — the  word  irt'oTt?,  "  belief  " 
or  "  faith."  With  Plato,  Knowledge  and  not  Faitli  is  "  the 
assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  test  of  things  not  seen  " 
— vpvfudrap  e\eyj(pfi  ov  ff^eirofievav.^  The  Platonic 
v^oTK  is  still  concerned  with  the  visible  and  opinable, 
althoagh  it  possesses  a  somewhat  higher  d^ree  of  clearness 
than  elKoaia  or  "  Conjecture,"  just  as  its  objects  contain 
more  light  and  truth  than  the  "  imi^es  "  of  Poetry  and  Art. 
If  the  above  exposition  is  correct,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  preliminary  scheme  of  education  in  the  Itepublic 
deals  from  b^inning  to  end  with  the  objects  included 
in  the  two  lower  sections  of  the  line.  The  aim  of  that 
discipline  is  to  produce  correct  "  opinion "  or  "  belief," 
not  yet  knowledge,  although  in  the  case  of  the  guardians 
correct  opinion  will  prove,  of  course,  a  stepping-stone  to 
knowled^  Our  pupils,  Plato  says,  must  -  first  be 
moulded  into  unconscious  harmony  with  the  beauty  of 
Keason,  in  order  that,  when  Beason  comes,  they  may 
welcome  her  with  joy,  in  virtue  of  their  affinity  to 
her.*  Under  the  guidance  of  a  purified  form  of  Art 
and  Poetry,  the  student  who  has  assimilated  the  earlier 
discipline  becomes  able  at  last,  by  a  kind  of  instiDctive 
and  unreasoning  sense,  to  discriminate  between  right  and 
wrong,  fair  and  foul,  as  they  show  themselves  in  the 
world  of  nature  and  of  man ;  but  he  is  still  concerned 
with  the  vifiible  and  opinable  region  of  "  becoming,"  not 
yet  with  the  invisible  realm  of  Being;  and  the  virtue 
he  has  acquired  is  only  (Plato  says)  an  imoypaipij  or 
"  adumbration "  of  the  true  or  philosophic  virtue,  in- 
asmuch as  it  rests  on  a  foundation  of  "  correct  opinion  " 
and  not  knowledge.*     It  follows  that  if  education  is  to 

'H«b.  xi.  1.  'J!tp.  Ti.  604  D. 
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achieve  its  true  and  final  pui-poee — if  we  are  to  raise 
our  eyes  from  ebadows  to  realities,  from  darkness  to 
lightr— a  further  discipline  is  neceesar; ;  and  this  further 
discipUne  is  repreaeuted  by  the  remaining  sections  of 
the  line  (CE,  EB).  The  soul  does  not  desist  from  her 
journey  tmtil  she  has  scaled"  th^  fcopmogr-atHnmit  of 
the  intelligible  land  and  beheld  the  Idea  of  Good!  3l 
Mr.  Adamson  has  said,  "  Plato's  theory  of  education 
ends  where  it  b^ian,  with  a  revelation  of  the  divine 
being."  * 

We  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  secondary 
course  of  training  described  in  the  B^milie  is  confined 
to  a  small  minority  of  those  who  received  the  earlier 
education.  The  others  are  excluded,  not  in  any  narrow 
spirit  of  intellectualiam,  but  from  the  conviction  that 
many  persons  are  naturally  incapable  of  rising  from 
"  correct  opinion "  to  knowledge.  Ordy  the  highest 
section  of  the  Guardians,  that  is  to  say,  the  future 
rulers  of  the  city,  have  access  to  the  curriculum 
we  are  about  to  discusa  Plato  be^s  by  enumerat- 
ing  the  more  distinctively  natural  qualifications  of 
his  philosopher-king.  The  keynote  of  the  philosophic 
temperament  he  declares  to  be  the  love  of  Wisdom 
or  Truth,  not  of  this  or  tjiat  portion  of  Truth,  but  of 
all  Truth,  everywhere  and  .always.  The  pMIoeopher 
is  one  who  aspires  to  contemplate  "  all  time  and  all 
existence " ;  unable  to  acquiesce  in  the  partial  or  par- 
tictdar,  his  unwearied  mind  is  ever  soarii^  towards 
the  universal,  ever  strives  to  grasp  the  totality  of 
things,  both  human  and  divine — tov  SKov  ical  vavTOf, 
Beiav  re  koX  avBpavivov.'  From  this  consuming  passion 
for  truth  and  knowledge  spring  all  the  moral  virtues 
which  Plato  ascribes  to  the  truly  philosophic  nature 
— courage    and    liigh  -  mindednese,    temperance,  justice, 

'  Sd'uaUiini  in  Plaio's  Republic  '  }Up.  vi.  486  A. 
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kindness,  and  the  rest.^  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  hia 
dialogues,*  he  draws  a  portrait  of  what,  in  hia  opinion, 
human  character  should  be ;  and  iodeed  the  philosopher- 
king  of  the  BepuUie  is  expressly  intended  as  a  picture 
of  the  perfectly  just  and  righteous  man.  The  tendency 
to  describe  the  intellectual  and  moral  ideal  under  the 
form  of  an  imaginary  personality,  afterwards  known 
among  the  post-Aristotelian  schools  aa  the  "  wise  man  " 
or  sage,  would  seem  to  have  originated  with  Plato. 

It  is  to  characters  thus  endowed,  continues  Plato,  that 
we  shall  entrust  the  government  of  our  State,  after  we 
have  made  them  perfect  by  means  of  education.'  How 
then  is  one  to  lead  them  upwards  into  tlie  hght, "  even 
as  soine  are  said  to  have  ascended  out  of  Hades  into 
Heaven  "  ?  *  The  general  character  of  Plato's  intellectual 
discipUne  is  determined  partly  by  his  conception  of  the 
goal  toward  which  the  mind  must  travel,  and  partly 
by  his  view  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself.  The 
goal,  of  course,  is  the  Idea,  and  ultimately  the  Idea 
of  Good.  It  is  the  Idea  of  Good  which,  to  borrow 
the  phrase  of  Nettleship,  is  "  at  once  the  keystone  of 
knowledge  and  the  polestar  of  conduct."  Of  the 
Platonic  Ideas,  the  "colourless,  formless,  intangible 
Essence,  visible  only  to  Nota,  the  pilot  of  the  soul,"" 
I  will  speak  in  a  subsequent  lecture ;  meantime  let 
me  remind  you  of  some  cardinal  points  in  connection 
with  Plato's  doctrine  of  Nous.  We  have  seen  that 
Nout,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  part  of  human  nature 
which  is  related  to  God ;  nay  more,  it  is  this  which 
makes  us  distmctivBly  and  truly  human  by  making 
na  essentially  divine."  And  further,  the  faculty  of 
Ifotu — BO  Plato  affirms — is  present  in  every  human 
being  from  the  first.     It  couBtitutes  the  eye  of  soul 

>  48fi  A-4S6  E.  •  R<p.  viL  C81  C. 

»  CC  naiA  173  C  (T.  '  Phatdr.  Ul  C. 

■  Btp.  ii.  4S7  A.  •  See  p.  377  f. 
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{Sfi/ia  ^v;^^),  and  the  eye  of  soul  can  never  wholly 
lose  its  power  of  seeing.  Throu^  its  atBnity  with 
God,  man's  Season,  even  when  present  in  the  body, 
retains  an  upward  impulse,  feels  still  a  natural  and 
spontaneous  yearning  toward  the  fountain  of  its  being. 
Eut  until  education  has  come  to  the  rescue,  our  spiritual 
insight  is  clouded  by  the  darkness  of  the  prison-house 
in  which  we  live.  The  eye  of  the  soul  is  turned 
unnaturally  downwards,  seeing  only  what  is  of  the 
earth,  earthy ;  at  best,  it  gazes  on  what  is  no  better 
than  a  shadow  of  the  truth.  And  thus  the  soul,  though 
"  a  heavenly  and  not  an  earthly  plant,"  draws  its 
sustenance  from  earth,  and  not,  as  it  has  a  right  to 
do,  from  heaven. 

Let  us  now  see  how  these  considerations  about  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  soul  determine  Plato's  view 
of  the  scope  and  method  of  education.  It  will  follow 
(saya  Flsto)  that 

"  education  U  not  at  sU  wh&t  certain  of  its  professors  dedare  it  to 
be.  They  tell  ns  that  thejr  put  Knowledge  into  an  empty  aoul,  as 
though  one  should  put  tight  into  blind  eyes.  Our  theory  is  of 
quite  another  kind.  This  faculty  of  Keason,  present  in  every 
human  soul,  this  organ  wherewith  each  man  leams  .  .  .  ranit,  along 
with  the  entire  soul,  be  turned  round  from  the  sphere  of  Becoming 
until  it  can  endure  to  gaze  upon  Being,  and  the  brightest  part  of 
being,  that  is,  the  Good.  Education  is  therefore  the  art  of  eon- 
verting'  (rqf  irtpiayay^)  the  Reason  in  the  easiest  and  most 
effectual  way.  It  is  not  the  art  of  putting  sight  into  the  soul's 
eye :  believing  on  the  other  band,  that  sight  is  already  present 
in  the  soul,  but  turned  in  the  wrong  direction  and  looking  at  the 
wrong  things,  it  endeavours  to  remedy  this  defecL" ' 

Thus,  according  to  the  Platonic  view,  education  does 
not  consist  in  filling  the  soul  with  a  mass  of  uncorrelated 
fact  and  dogma;  it  has  nothing  to  do  wiUi  what  is 
popularly  known  as  "  cram  " — the  travesty  of  educational 
method  which  Plato  ascribes  to  some  of  the  professional 
'  Jfap.  vii.  B18  B-D. 
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BopbiBte  of   his  own    day.     On    the   contmiy,  as   Mr. 
/AdamsOD    has    well    said,   "  'Qiat  it   is    the  busineaB  of  \ 


I  education  to  mature  and  develop  something  given,  the^ 


jgenn    of   a    personality,    rather    than    unpreea    it   from 


1  ffithoat,  ifl  the  very  keynote  and  spirit  of  Plato's  teach' 
,  in^  '  There  is  a  faculty  .residing  in  the  soul  of  each  ' 
person,'  he  tells  us,  '  an  oi^an  whose  preservation  is 
of  more  importance  than  a  thousand  eyes.'  .  .  .  The 
teacher  must  be  content  to  efface  himself,  to  stand  aside. 
His  business  is  to  superintend  the  presentation  of  material 
and  to  guide  his  pupils  to  an  orderly  assimilation  of  it 
Bat  it  ia  emphatically  not  his  business  to  impress  his 
*  modes  of  thought '  so  that  they  become  a  second 
nature  in  his  pupils.  Every  bit  of  knowledge  worth- 
the  name  bears  the  private  mark  of  the  individual  who 
has  acquired  it"  ^  These  are  the  words  of  a  practical 
teacher  who  has  tested  by  experience  the  value  of  Plato's 
principles  in  the  earlier  stages  of  mental  and  moral 
discipline.  I  have  elsewhere  attempted  to  explain  the 
essential  meaning  of  the  Platonic  conception  by  an  illus- 
tration from  the  history  of  sculpture.  Michael  Angelo, 
himself,  both  in  poetry  and  in  statuary  an  exponent 
of  the  great  Platonic  thought  which  he  expresses  in 
the  lines — 

"Heaven-bom,  ttie  aoul  a  heav^-watd  course  mnat  hold. 
Beyond  the  visible  woild  she  soars  to  seek 
(For  wbat  delights  the  sense  ia  false  and  weak) 
Ideal  form,  the  universal  mould  * — 

Michael  Angelo  "  used  to  say  that  every  block  of  marble 
contained  a  statue,  and  that  the  sculptor  brings  it  to 
light  by  cutting  away  the  encumbrances  by  which  the 
'  human  face  divine '  is  concealed.  In  like  manner,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  prune 
the  soul  of  bis  pupil  of  those  unnatural  excrescences  and 
'Education  in  Plata's  Jlepublie  *  Worilsworth's  tnnaUtian. 
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iDcrustations  which  hide  its  tme  nature,  until  the  human 
soid  divine  stands  out  in  all  its  pristine  grace  and  pnrit;." ' 
Some  of  the  figurative  expresaions  employed  by  Plato 
to  emphasise  the  distinctive  chanteter  of  his  educational 
theory  are  of  considerable  interest  and  importance  in 
connection  with  later  religious  thought.  At  one  time 
the  procesa  ie  pictured  as  an  hidvi^o<t  or  ascent  of  the 
soul  into  the  realm  of  Being,  a  lifting  of  the  eyes  on  hlg^, 
a  $ia  tS>v  ava,  "  contemplation  of  that  which  is  abova"  * 
The  didactic  art  appears  at  other  times  as  a  kind  of 
purification  or  pui^tion :  its  effect  ie  to  cleanse  the  soul 
from  the  defilement  of  the  body  and  its  senses,  to  lighten 
the  soul  of  those  leaden  weights  that  drag  it  downwards 
to  the  earth."  Or,  again,  it  is  a  mode  of  deliverance 
(Xutrtf),  a  release  from  chains ;  or  a  qoickenii^  and 
rekindling  (&va^wnvpav0ai)  of  the  spiritual  vision.  To 
several  of  these  expressions  interesting  parallels  occur  in 
the  New  Testament ;  but  the  most  striking  anali^y  is 
furnished  by  Plato's  description  of  the  educational  prooees 
as  a  vepiayatyt}  or  "  conversion  "  of  the  soul.  The  eye  of 
the  soul,  Plato  implies,  must  be  turned  from  darkness 
to  l^ht  (vpi^  TO  tftapov  ex  tov  o-xoT(6Sotf),*  must  pass 
from  a  day  which  is  but  night  into  the  true  day" 
(«  wKTepiin}<i  Ttvos  ^ifUpat  eit  aKifBa^v)}  Nor 
is  it  merely  the  intellect  whioli  participates  in  this 
revolution ;  the  character  is  also  involved :  for  Plato 
expressly  says  that  the  revolution  extends  to  the  whole 
soul  (fw  5\j7  Tg  ^in^).'  As  with  St.  Paul,  so  also 
with  Plato :  conversion  is  the  birth  "  of  a  new  intel- 
lectual consciousness  which  tiransfomis  the  will  and  is 
the  source  of  a  new  moral  life." '     The  whole  personality 

'  Ths  Sepuhiie  <^  Plato,  toI.  ii.  xxri.    IS,   i'wiarpi'lni  dri  ntrovi 

p.  9S.  tit  >p^. 

=  Cf.  Col.  iii.  1,  2  (see  p.  860  f.).  "6210. 

=  Cr.  Heb.  xii.  1,  Sytw  iroetiurM  •  618  C. 

riiTa,  lajinR  uide  ererj  wei^t.  '  The  quoUtioii  is  from  Suiila; 

*R^.    vii.    618   C.      Cf.    Ada  mod  HwdUm,  Anmnu  p.  ISS. 
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of  the  pupil  is  to  be  trauBformed,  to  be  rebom ;  ■  as  the 
light  of  truth  shines  ever  clearer  in  his  soul,  "  tho  inward 
man  " — 0  e'lrro?  avBpttviK,  as  Plato  would  say  * — is 
renewed  unto  knowledge  after  the  idea  of  Good  or  God, 
until,  so  far  ae  human  nature  admits,  the  assimilation  is 
complete  (a^iWi?  Be^  xarh  to  SwaTov).* 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  consider  the  actual  curri- 
culum of  studies  hj  means  of  which  Plato  hoped  to  lead 
his  guardians  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  visible  into  the 
brigbtnesB  of  the  intelligible  world.  Keverting  to  the 
simile  of  the  line,  we  have  to  aak  what  are  the 
contonte  of  CE,  the  section  thai  lies  between  the  realm 
of  sense  and  the  realm  of  Ideas.  Plato's  answer  to  this 
question  is  introduced  by  a  somewhat  elaborate  discussion 
explaining  the  principle  of  the  curriculum  described  in 
this  part  of  the  Bepvhlie.  The  originating  cause  of  reflec- 
tion or  thought  is  declared  to  be  the  self-contradictory 
character  of  certain  sense-perceptions.  Thus,  for  example, 
we  perceive  one  and  the  same  object  as  both  heavy  and 
light,  that  is,  heavy  in  comparison  with  a  lighter,  light 
in  comparison  with  a  heavier  object.  The  contradic- 
tion produces  a  feeling  of  perplexity  (diropia — the  old 
Socratic  term)  which  the  senses  are  powerless  to  assuage ; 
and  the  intellect  is  consequently  summoned  to  their  aid. 
Observe  now  the  way  in  which  the  intellect  sets  to  work, 
when  thus  invoked  by  the  senses.  After  disintegrating 
the  impreesion  into  its  component  parts,  the  "heavy" 
and  the  "  light,"  it  abstracts  each  of  these  two  qualities 
from  the  material  substance  in  which  they  inhere,  and 
studies  them  as  what  we  should  call  general  notions  or 
conceptions,  apart  from  every  element  of  sense-perception 
and  corporeality.  The  question  has  ceased  to  be,  "  Is  this 
particular  object  heavy  or  light  ? "  and  we  have  entered 

'  Cr.    Theaet.   188  A,   tr   DAtu  '  Jfcp,  ii.  688  A.     Cf,  Eoiii,  vii. 

'Yirdfurn  iraKXayuti  rur    at  rpi-       22;  Eph.  hi.  10. 
rtpim  Itfor.  '  Thaaet.  ITS  B. 
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on  a  purely  intellectual  inquiry  as  to  the  oiata,  or 
eaeential  nature  of  heavineee  and  lightness.  Such  an 
inquiry  when  once  furly  started  will  lead  us  farther  and 
farther  from  the  visible  world,  and  nearer  to  the  invia- 
ible  Ideas  which  in  Plato'a  way  of  thinking  furnish  the 
solution  of  this  and  every  other  problem.' 

What  then  are  the  particular  studies  prescribed  by 
Plato? 

First  in  order  comes  aptSftijriK^,  or  the  theory 
of  numbers.  Here,  if  anywhere, — so  Plato  holds, — the 
intellect  is  stimulated  by  the  shock  of  self-contradictory 
perceptions ;  for  number  is  an  aggregate  of  units,  and 
unity  is  never  seen  apart  from  multipUoity  :  we  perceive 
one  wood,  tor  example,  but  many  trees ;  one  tree,  but 
many  branches,  and  so  on.  But  the  stimulus  of 
perceptual  contradictions  can  hardly  count  for  much 
after  the  intellect  is  thoroughly  aroused ;  and  the 
important  point,  in  view  of  the  goal  towards  which 
the  soul  is  travelling,  is  that  we  should  realise  the 
nature  of  the  numbers  with  which  the  Platonic  science 
of  arithmetic  professes  to  deal.  The  true  arithmetician, 
according  to  FUto,  although  he  may  employ  by  way  of 
illustration  concrete  ntubbers,  such  as  one  horse,  two 
tables,  three  chairs  and  so  on,  is  not  really  studying  these 
material  numbers  at  all :  it  is  only  with  the  abstract 
mathematical  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  eta,  that  he  is 
concerned.  To  these  mathematical  numbers,  following 
the  usual  bias  of  his  thought,  Plato  seems  to  have 
ascribed  a  substantial,  and  not  merely  a  conceptual 
existence.  When  the  arithmetician  defines  his  units  as 
"  indivisible  and  equal  each  to  each,"  he  is  not  speaking 
of  an  "  Unding,"  but  of  real  existences,  compared  with 
which  tiieir  visible  counterparts  are  imperfect  and 
lUusory  ;  no  two  material  and  concrete  units  being  ever 
either    indivisible   or    exactly   equal    to  one    another. 

<  vii.  628  A-G24  C. 
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Matbematical  numbers,  as  well  as  mathematical  forms, 
appear  to  be  included  among  those  "  imitations  of  the 
eternal  existences,  moulded  from  them  in  a  mysterioas 
and  wondrooa  way,"  of  which  we  read  in  the  Tiinaeu» :  ^ 
they  form,  apparently,  a  kind  of  intermediate  link 
between  the  visible  numbers  in  DC,  and  the  ideas  of 
umnbers  in  EB.  On  the  one  hand,  they  resemble 
visibles  inasmuch  as  they  are  many  and  not  one — that 
is  to  say,  there  is,  for  example,  a  multiplicity  of 
mathematical  units,  but  only  one  Ideal  unit.  With  the 
Ideas,  on  the  other  hand,  they  share  the  attributee  of 
changelessnesa  and  eternity.* 

The  study  of  Number,  according  to  Plato,  if  prosecated 
on  these  lines,  will  insensibly  lead  the  soul  on  high,  away 
from  the  r^on  of  sense  into  the  r^on  of  knowlec^ 
Next  in  Bequence  follows  Greometry.  The  geometrician, 
it  is  said,  deals  with  to  ael  iv,  that  whidi  always  i», 
eternal  and  necessary  truth.  In  word,  no  doubt,  he 
speaks  of  the  visible  and  perishable  triangle  which  he 
draws  upon  the  board ;  but  all  the  time  he  is  thinking 
of  the  trne  matbematical  triangle,  and  it  is  this  whose 
properties  he  endeavours  to  explain.*  If  I  understand 
Plato  rightly,  he  believes  that  matbematical  triangles, 
circles,  squares,  etc.,  have  a  real  or  substantial  existence, 
and  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Ideas  in 
whose  likeness  they  are  framed  and  the  visible  forms  of 
which  they  are  themselves  the  models.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  that  the  study  of  Geometry 
"  compels  the  soul  to  tnm  towards  the  r^on  where 
dwells  the  most  blessed  part  of  Being,  which  above  all 
things  she  must  behold."*  But  Geometry  will  have  no  snch 
result  unless  it  be  pursued  on  exclusively  theoretical  lines ; 
and  we  are  told  that  Plato  strongly  deprecated  the  use  of 

'  60  C.  ^       '  Rep.  Tiu  62fl  C-627  C. 

'  Rep.    Tii.   C24  C-626   C.    3ct,  ^  lUp.  vii.  528  E. 

bowever,  p.  360  k. 
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geometrical  instruments  and  models.  He  is  said  to  have 
reproved  Eadoxua  and  others  tor  this  fault,  maintaining 
Chat  they  "  forfeited  all  the  good  of  Geometry  by  allowing 
it  to  fall  back  upon  sensibles  rather  than  soar  aloft  and 
lay  hold  upon  those  eternal  and  incorporeal  images  upon 
which  God  by  reason  of  his  Godhead  is  evermore  intent" ' 
Plato's  distrufit  of  eense-perception  is  intelligible 
enough,  so  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  I'lane  Geometry  ; 
for  we  must  remember  that  be  is  concerned  with 
mathematics  as  an  educative  disci phne,  a  means  of 
forcing  the  pupil  to  use  his  reasoning  faculties  and  think, 
instead  of  dependii^  on  the  eye.  Neither  is  it  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  problems  of  Solid  Geometry  might 
he  treated  on  similar  liues,  though  here,  perhaps,  the 
student  cannot  so  easily  dispense  with  visible  aids.  At 
the  time  when  Plato  wrote  the  Sx/pvUvi,  the  study  of 
Solid  Geometry  appears  to  have  suddenly  become  popular 
in  the  Academy.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  singularly 
fascinating  subject,  and  assigns  to  it  the  thii'd  place 
in  his  curriculum.  But  when  we  leave  the  region  of 
pure  mathematics  and  come  to  the  concrete  sciences 
of  Astronomy  and  Harmonics,  which  form  the  last  of 
the  five  preliminary  studies,  we  must  allow  that  Plato's 
attitude  is  more  difficult  to  justify.  Each  of  these  two 
snbjecte  is  treated  by  him  almost  wholly  from  the  stand- 
point of  Geometry.  As  regards  the  first,  he  insinuates, 
perhaps  with  justice,  that  the  astronomy  of  his  own  day 
was  far  too  empirical.  Plato  himself  flies  to  the  opposite 
extrema  Refusing  to  allow  that  any  study  can  lift  the 
soul  on  high  imless  it  deals  with  the  invisible  and  real, 
he  insists  that  the  objects  of  true  astronomy  are  not 
the  celestial  movements  which  we  see,  but  the  "  move- 
ment wherewith  essential  speed  and  essential  slowness,  in 
true  and  genuine  number  and  in  all  true  forms,  are  moved 
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in  relation  to  each  other  and  therewithal  make  that 
which  is  essentially  in  them  to  move  :  the  true  adommente, 
which  are  apprehended  by  reason  and  the  mathematical 
intelligence,  but  not  by  sight."'  The  langu^e  of  this 
sentence  calls  up  in  our  minds  the  picture  of  a  tran- 
scendental firmament  analc^ue  to  ^e  tranacendental 
triangle  in  Geometry.  It  follows  that  just  as  the  visible 
triangle  is  utilised  h^  the  geometrician  for  purposes  of 
illustration  and  nothing  more,  so  also  the  visible  heavens 
should  he  employed  as  a  moving  diagram  or  orrery  to 
facilitate  our  apprehension  of  the  supra-celestial  move- 
ments which  they  imitate.  The  true  astronomer  will 
"dispense  with  the  starry  heavens"  (rk  iv  t^  oipav^ 
idaofixv),  and  cultivate  astronomy  hy  means  of 
problems :  only  in  this  way,  Plato  adds — and  the 
remark  Is  highly  signiSoant  of  the  aim  and  object 
of  his  whole  curriculum— can  he  "  make  the  natural 
intelligence  of  his  soul  useful,  and  not  useless,  as  it 
was  before."  '  This  is  the  only  kind  of  "  utility  "  which 
the  Sepublic  admits.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Book  VII., 
Hato's  aversion  to  the  senses  and  their  objects  is 
profoundly  real ;  nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  for 
in  Platonism  Truth  lies  yonder,  in  the  realm  of  the 
Ideas. 

Astronomy  was  looked  upon  by  the  PylJiagoreauB  as 
the  sister-science  to  Music  or  Harmonic&  In  this  view 
Plato  concurs;  but  his  conception  of  Harmonics  differs 
toto  eaelo  from  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  is  in  every 
reepect  analogous  to  his  conception  of  Astronomy.  There 
appear  to  have  been  two  musical  schools  in  the  time  of 
Plato,  the  so-called  ftovaiKol,  who,  as  Mr.  Monro 
remarks,  "  measured  all  intervals  as  multiples  or  fractions 
of  the  Tone,"*  selecting  as  their  unit  of  measurement 
the  quarter<tone  or  hUai<t ;  and    the    I*ytbagorean    or 
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matbenmtical  school,  who  investigated  the  m&thematical 
ratios  determiniDg  consonaQoe  and  dissoDance.  The  Sist 
of  these  two  classes  Plato  dismisses  with  contempt  as 
mere  empiricists  who  "  persecute  and  tortui-e  the  string 
racking  them  upon  the  p^^"^  for  the  second  or 
Pyth^orean  school  of  theoiists  he  has  more  respect ;  but 
they  too  are  guilty  of  a  fundamental  error,  inaamuch  as 
it  is  only  audible  oonaonances  whose  ratios  they  examine ; 
whereas  they  ought  to  have  recourse  to  problems,  inquir- 
ing which  members  are  really  concordant  or  diaoordant, 
and  what  is  the  reason  in  each  case.  It  is  difficult  to 
follow  out  Plato's  conception  in  detail;  bat  we  can 
clearly  see  that  he  regards  certain  mathematical  ratios  aa 
possessing  i%  themsehxa  the  quality  of  consonance,  audible 
consonances  being  only  sensible  and  therefore  inadequate 
embodiments  of  these  transcendental  ratios,  and,  like  the 
visible  movements  of  the  stars,  useful  merely  for  illus- 
trative purposes  and  nothing  more.  The  true  musician, 
according  to  Plato,  is  one  who  penetrates  into  "  the 
world  of  harmony  beyond," 

So  much,  then,  for  the  five  preliminary  studies  form- 
ing the  hravoBot  toO  ivrm,  or  ascent  into  the  realm 
of  Being.  I  have  enumerated  them  in  the  order  of  their 
inception — theory  of  Number,  Geometry,  Stereometry, 
AfittYinomy,  and  theory  bf  Music ;  but  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  each  precedit^  study  is  relinquished  as 
soon  as  a  new  one  begins.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
complexity  increases  aa  we  advance,  except  at  the  last : 
for  the  science  of  Harmonics  does  not  seem  to  be  more 
complex  than  Astronomy ;  the  truth  is  rather  that  they 
are  two  complementary  sides  of  the  same  subject,  namely, 
the  intelligible  counterpart  of  movement,  in  the  one 
case  of  visible  movement,  and  in  the  other  of  audible.* 
In  the  theory  of  Number,  we  are  presumably  dealing 
with  one  dimension.  Number  in  antiquity  being  often 
<  A7.  Tii.  E31  a  *  Sq>.  Til.  5S0  D. 
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represented  by  a,  line :  Geometry  adds  a  second  dimen^ 
sion,  Stereometry  a  third ;  and  in  Astronomy  there  is 
the  further  element  of  motion.  The  demand  upon  the 
intellect  becomes  correspondingly  greater  at  each  stf^e, 
particularly  aa  all  these  sciences  are  to  be  treated  from  a 
purely  abstract,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  a  tian- 
Bcendental,  point  of  view. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  Plato's  ^uidrivium  of 
studies — for  Stereometry  may  be  viewed  as  a  department 
of  Geometry — is  the  historical  prototype  of  liberal 
education  in  Eoropa  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Pythagoreans  had  already  established  a  course  of 
study  embracing  Arithmetic,  Music,  Geometry,  and 
Astronomy,  and  we  have  already  seen  that,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  B.a,  the  sophist  Hippias  tanght 
these  four  subjecbs  under  the  name  of  "  Arts,"  which  is 
also  the  name  applied  by  Plato  to  his  propaedeutic  studies. 
An  allusion  in  Isocrates  to  "  the  education  established  in 
our  day  " '  has  reference  to  the  same  curriculum.  If 
Plato,  as  is  not  unlikely,  owed  something  in  this  matter 
to  hia  predecessors,  he  was  probably  the  first  to  arrange 
the  subjects  according  to  a  clearly  conceived  plan,  and 
he  certaioly  gave  his  own  interpretation  to  them  all. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  when  he  installed  the 
"  Arts "  along  with  Dialectic  in  bis  own  Academy  or 
University — for  such  it  really  was — he  became  the 
virtual  founder  of  University  education  throughout  the 
liiddle  Ages.  The  quadrivium  of  the  Middle  Ages  con- 
sisted of  these  four  subjects,  which  t(^ther  with  the 
trivium,  Grammar,  Dialectic,  and  Khetoric,  made  up  the 
seven  l^>eraUs  artea,  proficiency  in  which  was  rewarded 
by  the  d^;ree  of  ariium  baccalauTevs. 

To  the  student  of  language,  the  very  name  of  "  mathe- 
matics "  speaks  of  Plata  It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
position  which  he  assigned  to  tbem  in  his  Academy  that 
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mathematical  pureuite  came  to  be  known  in  a  special  and 
peculiar  sense  as  "  studies  "  or  ^todij/uiTa :  Plato  himself, 
indeed,  repeatedly  so  callB  them.  Thus  in  a  passage 
of  the  Laws '  he  writes :  tok  eKeuBepot^  litm  rpia 
ItadtjfiaTa,  "  there  are  three  studies  suitable  for  freemen  " 
— in  other  words,  aa  we  should  say,  three  "  liberal 
studies":  one  of  them  is  CalculatioD  and  Arithmetic: 
the  measurement  (/[ierpijTucij)  of  length,  superficies, 
and  depth  is  the  second" — he  means,  of  course, 
Greometry  (yeatfteTpta),  Plane  and  Solid:  "and  the 
third  treats  of  the  rerolutions  of  the  stars  in  their 
relations  to  one  another."  By  the  time  of  Aristotle  the 
mathematical  use  of  fiaff^fuira  is  fully  established; 
and  "  mathematics "  is  only  a  literal  translation  of  t^ 
fM0*)IMTiKd,  the  subject-matter  of  "  learning "  in  the 
narrower  and  more  restricted  meaning  of  the  word.  So 
close  are  the  links  that  bind  our  education  to  the 
past 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  you  to  remember  that,  in 
making  Ma  preparatory  discipline  consist  of  mathematics, 
Plato  is  true  to  the  principles  expounded  in  the  Fimaeta. 
Accordii^  to  that  dialogue,  the  Creator,  who,  in  Plato's 
opinion,  is  always  geometrising,  constructs  the  soul  ^d^ 
body  alike  of  the  Universe  and  man  by  means  of  mathe^ 
matical  ratios  and  forms.  In  a  certain  "sense  mathe- 
matical science,  from  Plato's  point  of  view,  is  thus  a 
revelation  of  the  Deity.  But  the  pupil  must  not  be 
allowed  to  acquiesce  in  it  as  final.  His  teacher  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  something  beyond  which  alone 
gives  meaning  and  value  to  the  period  of  preparation. 
When,  after  years  of  patient  effort,  we  finally  attain  an 
elevation  from  which  we  can  take  a  synoptic  view  of  the 
road  by  which  we  have  travelled,  apprehending  the 
different  studies  in  their  mutual  relationship  and  dis- 
cerning the  continuity  of  our  pn^rees  from  first  to  last, 
>  viL  817  E. 
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we  are  in  a  position  to  enter  on  the  study  of  the  Ideas : 
but  the  ultimate  goal,  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  is  still  tar 
distant.  All  that  we  have  hitherto  learnt,  says  Plato,  is 
only  the  prelude  to  the  song  of  dialectic  It  will  be  our 
duty  in  the  remaining  lectures  to  endeavour  to  interpret 
the  musio  of  that  song. 
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LECTURES  XXI   AND  XXII 

PLATO— omeJudftl 

The  Thboby  of  Ideas 

Tm  educational  diflcipline  which  occupied  our  attention 
during  the  last  lecture  waa  intended  by  Plato  to  prepare 
the  eoul  for  the  contemplation  of  "  that  which  ie  best  in 
the  world  of  Being,"  in  other  words,  the  Idea  of  the  Good. 
It  is  with  this  highest  and  final  et^e  of  the  soul's  initia- 
tion that  we  are  concerned  to-day. 

We  ehaU  place  ourselves  in  the  best  position  for 
onderstandiag  what  Fhito  meant  by  bis  Theory  of  Ideas, 
if  we  start  from  the  passt^  in  which  Aristotle  describes 
what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  strictly  philosophical 
significance  of  the  doctrine.  According  to  Aristotle's 
account,  the  Theory  of  Ideaa  was  generated  out  of  the 
union  of  Socraticism  witli  Heracliteanism. 

From  first  bo  last  Plato,  according  to  Aristotle,  agreed 
with  Heraclitus  in  holding  that  all  perceivable  thii^ 
are  "  ceaselessly  flowing,"  and  consequently  incapable  of 
being  known :  for  the  object  of  knowledge,  he  assumed, 
is  necessarily  constant  and  unchanging.  At  the  same 
time,  he  believed  that  Socrates  waa  right  in  the  im- 
portance he  attached  to  definition  and  the  universals, 
with  which  definition  is  concerned.  What  then  is  this 
universal  or  constant  element  which  the  general  term 
endeavours  to  express  ?  It  cannot  be  something  per- 
ceivable, for  perceivables  are  never  constant,  but  always 
changing.     Just  because  it  is  permanent  and  universal, 
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it  must  be  Bomething  entirely  disparate  from  aensibles. 
In  this  way  Plato  arrived  at  Ms  doctrine  of  Ideas  or 
Forms,  which  are  simply  the  objective  correlates  of  our 
general  notioDs;  and  he  further  declared  that  every 
group  of  sendbles  is  separate  from  its  Idea,  while  at  the 
same  time  partidpatii^  in  it  and  called  by  its  name.^ 

The  reasoning  which  Aristotle  thus  drily  Bummarises 
was  known  in  antiquity  as  tiie  "argument  from  know- 
ledge" {pi  yJrjai  oi  ix  r&v  ivi<m)fuin>).  You  will 
observe  that,  according  to  this  aigiunent,  the  Theory  of 
Ideas  is  simply  Plato's  answer  to  the  question  which  bad 
occupied  Greek  thinkers  from  the  time  of  Farmenides. 

Heraditus  was  the  champion  of  multiplicity  and 
change,  Parmenides  of  permanence  and  unity ;  they 
stood  at  the  opposite  poles  of  thou^t,  the  one  denying 
emphatically  what  the  other  no  lees  emphatically  afiBrmed. 
!nieir  suceeasors,  Empedocles,  Anazagoras,  and  Democritus, 
rec(^niBing  that  each  of  these  views  contained  a  measure 
of  truth,  endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation  by  jclenti- 
fying  the  principle  of  change  vrith  cpmbinatioa  .And 
dissolutrdn"  and  the  element  of  unity  or  permanence 
wnh~ceftam  changeless  though  corporeal  substances,  the 
tour  elementary  bodies,  or  the  bomoeomeriee,  or,  finally, 
in  the  case  of  Democritus,  individtta  eorjxtra  or  atoniB. 
In  the  view  of  Aristotle,  Plato  unreservedly  accepts  the 
Heraolitean  doctrine  of  flux  so  far  as  concerns  the  visible 
world,  while  at  the  same  time  he  does  justice  to  the 
opposite  principle  by  elevating  the  Socratic  univeraals 
into  certain  incorporeal  and  unchangeable  realities  which 
he  calls  Ideaa  The  "  argument  from  knowledge  "  is,  I 
think,  the  only  formal  argument  in  defence  of  the  Ideal 
theory  with  which  we  meet  in  tbe  writings  of  Plato 
himself.'  Throughout  the  Platonic  dialogues,  those  with 
whom  Socrates  converses  are  for  the  most  pert  ready  and 
even  eager  to  accept  without  demur  the  existence  of  the 
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Ideas  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  somewhat  more  eager, 
in  fact,  than  Socrates  himself  appears  to  be. 

For  the  present  I  will  ask  you  to  coneider  the 
evidence  of  Aristotle  only  in  so  far  as  it  helpe  to 
explain,  and  not  to  justify,  the  Theory  of  Ideas.  The 
first  point  which  Aristotle  makes  clear  is  that  Flato 
hypostasised  the  Socratic  unirersals,  givii^  to  them  not 
merely  a  conceptual,  but  a  eubstaDtdal  existence  on  their 
own  account ;  in  the  second  place,  we  learn  that  the 
Ideas  are  at  ooce  transcendent  and  immanent,  at  once 
separate  from,  and  yet  present  in  particulars :  for  when 
Aristotle  says  that  every  gronp  of  sensibles  partakes  in 
its  Idea,  he  only  repeats  what  Plato  expresses  sometimes 
in  this  way,  and  sometimes  by  the  formula  of  wapovaU, 
or  presence :  the  Idea,  Plato  says,  is  present  in  the  phe- 
nomeoa  which  bear  its  name.  This  union  of  transcend- 
ence and  immanence  constitutes  the  great  intellectual 
paradox  of  the  Ideal  Theory.  About  the  significance  of  the 
paradox  I  will  speak  presently ;  but  in  the  meantime  let  us 
examine  the  Ideas  first  of  all  in  their  transcendental  aspect. 

That  Plato  should  have  attributed  a  separate  existence 
to  his  Ideas,  independently  alike  of  sensible  particnlais 
and  of  the  knowing  mind — this  at  first  sight  extra- 
ordinary pheaomenon  has  often  proved  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  path  of  those  who  approach  the  study  of 
Flatonism  from  the  side  of  philosophy  pure  and  simple 
The  philosophical  difficulty,  involved  in  the  apparent  dis- 
ruption of  the  Universe  into  two  matually  exclufdve 
hemispheres,  has  been  so  seriously  felt  that  not  a  few 
interpreters  have  regarded  the  transcendence  of  the  Ideas 
as  no  real  part  of  Platotusm  at  all,  but  only  a  miscon- 
ception arisii^  from  a  narrow  Etbd  unsympathetic,  not 
to  say  mechanical  and  pedantic,  study  of  the  diali^ues. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  Plato's  actual  state- 
ments leave  us  no  alternative  except  to  believe  that  he 
looked  upon  the  Ideas  as  transcendent ;   nor  does  any- 
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one  deny  that  Aristotle  attribated  this  dc^pia,  from  which 
he  himself  profoundly  disagreed,  to  bis  master.'  The 
duty  of  a  commentator  in  enoh  a  case  would  seem  to  be 
to  take  Plato  at  his  word,  and  endeavour  to  understand 
the  motives  that  impelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  such 
a  hypothesis.  Aristotle,  for  his  part,  represents  the  Ideal 
Theory  as  originating  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  sure 
foundation  for  knowledge  and  knowledge  only ;  but  when 
we  read  the  dialogues  of  Plato  himself,  we  cfumot  but 
feel  that  there  were  other  and  hardly  less  powerful 
impulses  at  work ;  and  we  may  perhaps  conjecture  what 
these  impulses  were  if  we  examine  some  of  the  different 
attributes  which  he  assigns  to  his  Ideas. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  Plato's  separation  of  the 
intelligible  from  the  sensible  world  that  his  descnption 
of  the  former  is  generally  conveyed  in  language  which,  by 
ite  implied  antithesis,  at  once  su^ests  the  fundamental 
contrast  between  the  two  spheres.  This  is  not,  however, 
equivalent  to  saying  that  he  describes  the  Ideas  m  terms 
of  mere  negation :  on  the  contrary,  since  phenomena  are 
in  themselves  less  real  than  the  Ideas,  there  is  far  more 
of  what  Plato  would  have  caUed  negation  In  his  account 
of  the  phenomenal  than  of  the  Ideal  World.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  each  Idea  is  one,  and  not  many :  there 
cannot,  for  example,  be  two  Ideas  of  the  Beautiful, 
otherwise  we  should  have  to  postulate  a  still  higher  Idea 
to  account  for  the  common  element  in  these  two :  and 
in  such  a  case  it  would  be  the  h^her  Idea  sud  neither 
of  the  two  lower  that  would  constitute  the  really  existent 
Beautiful*  By  virtue  of  this  attribute  of  unity,  the 
Platonic  Idea  furnishes  a  kind  of  answer  to  the  imperious 
demand  of  human  nature  for  some  haven  of  refuge  from 
the  sea  of  multiplicity  on  which  we  are  tossed. 

'  Profeuor  Qompan  proDaniices  to  his  princijul  doctrine"  {Qrtrk 

it  "KmonBtroiuiappoatioD"  tbat  ThinkVTtXii.v^  328). 

Plsto   shonld    have   been     "mis-  *  A71.  x.  S97  O. 
nndn-Htood  by  Aristotle  in  Tenant 
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In  the  second  place,  the  Ideas  are  changeless  and 
eternal.  On  these  two  characteristica  of  the  Ideal 
World,  Plato  never  wearieB  of  insisting:  tbe7  are 
involved  in  his  description  of  the  Idea  as  that  which 
"  always  is  "  and  "  never  becomes,"  as  well  as  in  the  fre- 
quently recurring  phrase  del  xath.  tovt^  iaaainwti  ^ovto, 
"  ever  immutably  the  same."  Applying  to  all  the  other 
Ideas  what  is  predicated  of  the  Idea  of  Beauty  in  the 
Symposium,  we  may  aay  that  each  Idea  is  ever-existent, 
alike  uncreated  and  imperishable ;  it  is  what  it  is  always 
and  everywhere  and  in  all  relations  and  respects :  it  is, 
in  short,  avro  Koff  atnv,  fuff  aurou  /uwoeiSe;  atl  6v,  alone 
and  by  itself,  simple  and  everlasting ;  and  while  the  Idea 
is  at  the  same  time  "  present "  in  the  particnlare  called 
by  its  name,  yet  this  very  "  presence  "  is  of  such  a  kind 
that,  although  the  particulars  come  into  being  and  perish, 
the  Idea  nevertheless  suffers  no  diminution  nor  increase 
Qor  change  of  any  kind  at  all.^  It  is  obvious  that  va 
this  and  similar  pictures  of  the  Ideal  World,  the 
dominating  motive  is  not  to  provide  a  severely  rational 
foundation  for  a  theory  of  knowledge:  it  is  rather  to 
satisfy  the  instinctive  longing  of  the  mind  for  "  an  abiding 
city,"  a  paatKeia  aaoKevro^,  or  "  kingdom  that  cannot 
be  shaken,"  in  the  contemplation  of  which  we 
may  find  rest  amid  the  change  and  decay  of  things 
terrestrial. 

The  third  attribute  of  the  Ideas,  and  that  which  seems 
to  throw  the  greatest  light  on  Plato's  reasons  for  placing 
them  in  a  world  apart,  is  their  perfection.  Whereas  the 
Socratic  definition  expresses  only  those  qualities  of  the 
object  defined  which  we  have  learned  by  means  of  an 
induction  that  at  best  is  always  incomplete,  the  Platonic 
Idea  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  thing  in  question,  whether  we 
know   them   or   not,   and   consequently  represents   the 

'  Cr.  p.  483  IT. 
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perfect  and  complete  reality  of  which  our  general  notionB 
may  be  only  an  imperfecl;  copy.  In  tJuB  way  the 
Idea  becomes  the  absolute  or  standard  foT  the 
particular  group  of  phenomena  over  which  it  presideB. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  different 
examples  by  which  Plato  enforces  his  theory  of 
Absolutes,  OF,  as  he  sometimes  names  them,  "  models 
set  up  in  nature,"  ^  are  not  all  equally  persuasive.  We 
find  it  difficult,  for  instance,  to  follow  him  when  he 
speaks  of  the  really  existent  Bed  or  Table  at  which  the 
carpenter  looks  when  manufacturing  the  beds  or  tables 
which  we  use ; '  and  ancient  as  well  as  modem  critdce 
have  sometimes  doubted  whether,  in  the  case  of  artificial 
objects,  Flato  seriously  intended  to  assert  the  existence  of 
a  transcendental  Form.  Yet  even  here  we  feel  that  the 
manufactured  object  is  always  imperfect- — never  fully 
and  entirely  is  what  it  fain  would  ba  We  are  conscious 
of  a  similar  sentiment  in  connection  with  the  creations  of 
nature,  both  organic  and  inorganic:  the  ideal  type,  we 
feel,  is  never  wholly  realised. 

"ThAt  type  of  Perfect  in  his  mind 
In  Nature  can  be  nowhere  find." 

The  thought  which  Tennyson  expresses  in  these  lines  ' 
was  thoroi^hly  congenial  to  Flato.  When  we  look  upon 
visible  and  material  things  he  points  out  in  the  Pkaedo, 
we  are  frequently  sensible  that  they  fall  short  of  the 
ideal.  "  This  thing,  which  I  now  see,  would  fain  be  like 
that  other,  bnt  falls  shoit,  and  cannot  attain  thereto, 
but  is  inferior."  "  All  these  equals  which  I  see  aspire 
to  absolute  equality,  but  do  not  reach  it."  *  But  it  is  in 
the  domain  of  art  and  morality  that  the  Platonic  con- 
ception of  an  absolute  and  unchanging  standard  appeals 

»  /term,  132  D.  '  Tie  Tu>o  Voieti. 

» Rep.    s.   560  A  ff.      Cr  Cral.  '  Pft«nl.  74  A  ff. 
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moat  powerfully  to  the  idealistic  impulaes  of  mankiud, 
and  has  exercised  by  far  the  greatest  influence  upon 
hiimaa  thought. 

"  Who  sayes  tbat  fictiona  onelj  and  false  hair 
Become  a  veraet    la  there  in.  truth  no  beantiel 
Is  all  good  etnicture  in  a  winding  stair ! 
May  no  lines  passe,  except  tbej  do  their  dutie 
Not  to  a  true,  but  painted  cluiir  1 " 

It  will  be  allowed  that  Geoi^  Herbert,  the  author  of 
these  verses,  gives  expression  in  them  to  a  feeling  which, 
whether  it  be  justifiable  or  not,  is  at  all  events  deeply 
rooted  in  our  nature.  We  are  so  constituted  that  we 
refuse  to  acquiesce  in  a  purely  subjective  standard 
of  the  beautiful  and  ugly;  on  soch  a  hypothesis, 
indeed,  Art  criticism  becomes  impossible,  and  those 
who  hold  the  hypothesis  in  theory,  are  apt  in 
practice  to  belie  it,  when  others  differ  from  them  on  a 
point  of  taste.  It  is  also  a  historical  fact  that  Plato's 
vision  of  a  transcendent  standard  of  Beauty,  "  everywhere 
and  always  and  in  all  relations  beautiful,"  has  fired  the 
imagination  of  artists  in  more  than  one  generation,  and 
was  in  particular  the  inspiring  motive  of  the  art  of 
Michael  Angelo,  in  whose  lifetime  the  famous  Academy 
at  Florence  made  Flatonism  live  again.  And  if  in 
queetionB  of  aesthetics  we  feel  that  there  is  and  must 
be  something  more  than  a  merely  subjective  or  conven- 
tional standard  of  right  and  wrong,  the  feeling  is  even 
stronger  in  matters  appertaining  to  moraUty.  Inasmach 
as  Socrates  concerned  himself  almost  exclusively  with 
ethical  notions,  it  is  not  unlikely,  as  Mr.  Waddell  appears 
to  suggest  in  his  edition  of  the  Parrmnides,'  that  the 
Theory  of  Ideas  itself  b^an  with  the  hypostasisation  (rf 
Justice,  Goodness,  and  so  forth,  and  afterwai^ds  enlarged 
its  scope  so  as  to  inclnde  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
'  Jordan.  '  P.  iiii. 
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Ideal  sphere.  In  any  case,  the  need  for  asserting  the 
objective  reality  of  the  moral  standard  may  well  have 
seemed  to  Plato  all  the  greater  on  account  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Sophists.  We  have  already  seen  that  one  of 
the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  age  of  lUuminatioD  was 
to  look  upon  Justice  and  other  ethical  concepts  as 
determined,  according  to  the  usual  formula,  not  by 
nature,  but  by  convention — Bkaet,  not  0iV«i:  they 
are  merely  matters  of  agreement  between  man  and  man, 
and  correspond  to  no  objective  or  so-called  "  natural " 
realities  at  all  Frob^ras,  if  we  adopt  the  ancient 
interpretation  of  his  maxim,  went  even  further,  and 
maintained  that  the  individual,  alone  and  by  himself, 
is  for  and  to  himself  the  only  "  measure  "  or  standard  of 
all  things.  Against  this  extreme  development  of  sub- 
jectivity in  morals,  Plato's  Uieory  of  Ideas  is  an  emphatic 
counterblast  It  is  Frot^oras  whom  he  is  trying  to 
refute,  when,  in  the  CrcAylus,  he  declares  that  the  Ideas 
have  a  stable  existence  of  their  own,  not  relative  to  us, 
nor  draped  to  and  fro  by  us  according  to  our  fancy,  but 
independent,  and  relative  only  to  their  own  essence  with 
that  relation  which  Nature,  and  not  (as  we  may  presume 
the  antithesis  to  be)  Convention,  has  ordained.^ 

In  view  of  the  three  attrihutes  which  we  have  now 
considered,  unity,  changeleasnees,  and  perfection,  it  ought 
to  be  easy  for  us  to  appreciate,  at  least  in  some  d^ree, 
the  motives  which  led  Plato  to  "separate"  his  Ideas 
from  the  region  of  sense,  and  assign  to  them  a  tran- 
scendent existence  of  their  own.  In  the  world  of  space 
and  time  there  is  no  unity  without  multiphcity,  nothing 
that  abides,  nothing  that  i&  perfect  in  its  kind,  although 
everythii^  speaks  to  us  of  a  perfection  not  its  own. 
Just  as  tiie  inheritance  for  which  the  Christian  looks, 
the  "  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away,"  is  not  of  this  world,  ao  the  eternal  and  un- 
1  Cmt,  88S  E.    Cf.  p.  42S. 
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changeable  realities  which,  according  to  Flato,  the  Soul 
in  her  past  history  beheld,  and  which  she  hopes  to  behold 
again  hereafter,  are  neoesBarily  "  yonder "  (eVeQ.  If 
they  were  only  immanent  and  not  tranacendent,  they 
would  cease  to  be  what  they  are,  that  is,  an  Ideal ;  for 
an  ideal  must  always  be  beyond — 

"A  world  above  mau'a  head,  to  let  him  see 
How  boundleaa  might  bis  soul'a  koriions  be. 
How  vaat,  yet  of  whst  clear  transparenqr  1 " ' 

Thus  far,  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  Ideas  of  Plato 
constitute  a  world  of  transcendental  models  or  arehetypee, 
the  \xv\.y  existent  reality  corresponding  to  all  our  dreams 
of  perfection,  in  the  spheres  alilce  of  nature,  art,  morality, 
and  knowledga  Plato's  religion  consists  in  the  passionate 
uplifting  of  the  mind  towards  this  realm  of  perfection,  to 
which  the  Soul  in  her  true  nature  is  akin.  It  hae  often 
been  pointed  out  that  St.  Paul  and  St  Peter  laid  the 
mysteries  under  contribution,  for  imagery  in  which  to 
shadow  forth  the  spiritual  reahties  of  the  ChristlaD  fail^ 
In  exactly  the  same  way  the  mysteries  of  Eleuais  pro- 
vide metaphors  and  phrases  for  Plato's  description  of  the 
Ideal  world.  The  account  of  the  "region  above  Qie 
heavens,"  *  in  the  Phaedrus,  is  steeped  in  the  atmoepbeie 
of  the  Eleusinian  rites.  The  framework  in  which  the 
narrative  is  set — a  pilgrimage  of  Gods  and  souls  as  yet 
unfallen,  ending  in  a  sacrament — reveals  the  procesaion 
along  the  sacred  way  from  Athens  to  the  temple  of 
Demeter  at  Eleusis :  and  in  many  details  of  the  picture 
we  can  detect  a  reference  to  the  actual  celebrationa  of 
the  festival  The  conception  of  the  Idea  as  the  food  or 
Tpoipjj  of  the  soul :  the  employment  of  expressions  refer- 
ring to  the  ceremony  of  initiation — TeX«T«,  for  example. 
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and  perhaps  oXoxXtj^x);:  the  use  of  words  like  fidiaip, 
evSai/tafv,  einraBeiv,  to  describe  the  rapture  of  the  beatific 
vision :  and  the  allusion  to  the  avyif  xaffapd,  the  blaze 
of  light  amid  which  the  sacred  iftavfiara  or  emblems 
were  exhibited — in  each  and  all  of  these  features  we 
may  easily  recc^nise  the  source  of  Plato's  inspiration^ 

Ko  one  who  understands  the  part  played  by  the 
mysteries  in  Greek  life  will  deny  that  such  a  description 
of  the  Ideal  World  was  intended  to  arouse  reli^ous  as 
well  as  philosophical  enthusiasm.  It  is  consequently 
something  more  than  a  figure  of  speech  when  Plato 
calls  the  Idea  divine — the  divine  model  or  ■JTafioZtvffia 
after  which  human  institutions  should  be  framed.'  The 
eternal  and  invisible  Forms  are  in  very  truth  the  Platonic 
equivalent  of  Gods;  and  from  this  point  of  view  Mr. 
Pater  is  justified  in  describii^  the  Ideal  Theory  as  a  sori; 
of  "  recrudescence  of  polytheism  in  that  abstract  world." ' 
In  the  words  of  the  same  writer,  the  Ideas  seem  to 
become  for  Plato  "  not  merely  substantial  tbings-in- 
themaelves,  but  little  short  of  hving  persons,  to  he 
known  as  persons  are  made  known  to  each  other,  by 
a  system  of  affinities,  on  the  old  Eleatic  rule,  Sftoiov 
i/toi^,  like  to  like — ibeee  persons  constituting  together 
that  common,  eternal,  intellectual  world,  a  sort  of  divine 
family  or  hierarchy,  with  which  the  mind  of  the  indi- 
vidual, so  far  as  it  is  reasonable,  or  really  knows,  is  in 
communion  or  correspondenca"  * 

Up  to  the  present  st^e,  we  have  considered  only  the 
transcendence  of  the  Ideas.  I  have  tried  to  surest  that 
the  reason  why  Plato  makes  them  "  separate "  from 
particulars  is  that  the  Ideal  or  Type  must  always  be 
transcendent :  noit>|or  hy  wotiiw.  nnr  j^y  "■""  is  it  exsp^ 


w^Mitfty-jgthBed.     To  this  aspect  of  the  Ideas  we  have 
found  a  religious  parallel  in  the  Christian  conception  of 

■  naedr.  24S  A  ff.,  nap.  2S0.  '  PltOo  and  Platoaim.  p.  1GS. 

•  Bep.  Ti.  600  K.  •  lb.  p.  138. 
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a  heaven  "  that  is  above  this  world  asd  beTond  time,  not 
only  Bupertenestrial  but  supramundane," '  the  ultimate 
goal  of  all  our  aapirationa  after  spiritual  beauty,  goodness, 
and  truth.  We  have  next  to  examine  the  relation  which 
Plato  conceives  to  exist  between  the  repion  of  perfect 
Fonns  and  the  world  in  w^^jnh  we  livfc.  One  of  the 
objects  of  the  Ideal  Theory  is  to  enabteus  to  understand 
things  as  they  are ;  and  it  is  obvioufi  that  the  creation 
of  a  second  universe,  a  kind  of  archetypal  "  muaenm," 
as  it  haa  been  called,  so  far  from  having  any  such  reanlt, 
only  multiphes  the  phenomena  to  be  explained,  unlees  it 
is  brought  into  some  kind  of  causal  and  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  world  of  space  and  time.  The  relation 
between  the  Idea  and  the  particular  is  a  topic  on  which 
Flato  frequently  dwells;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  bis 
genius  that  he  was  far  more  anxious  to  iDsist  on  the 
reality  of  the  Universal,  than  to  develop  a  consistent 
theory  of  its  union  with  individual  things.  At  the  same 
time  we  shall,  I  think,  discover  that  for  the  student  of 
religious,  not  of  philosophical  thought,  no  little  intra^st 
attaches  to  Plato's  general  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Infinite  comes  into  contact  with  the  finite,  as  well 
as  to  the  terminol<^  which  he  employs  in  treating  of 
the  subject 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  as  the  basis  of  our 
discussion  part  of  the  famous  passc^  of  the  Phaedo 
in  which  the  Platonic  Socrates  tells  the  story  of  his 
intellectual  development  After  describing  how  he  had 
found  no  rest  or  satisfaction  for  his  mind  in  the  study 
of  mere  secondary  causes,  he  proceeds  somewhat  as 
follows : 

"  Let  me  now  ttj  to  show  you  tha  sort  of  cause  that  iatereste  me. 
I  will  return  to  the  old  and  well-worn  story,  and  begin  with  the 
Ideas,  postulating  a  self-existent  Beautiful,  Good,  Great,  and  so  on. 
If  you  grant  me  these,  I  hope  to  make  jou  understand  what  I  mean 

>  S.  D.  F.  Salniond  in  Hastings'  Did.  of  IKe  Siblt,  ii.  p.  323". 
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bf  cauMtion.  ...  I  hold  that  if  a  thing  is  b«antifal,  it  ig  bo  for  no 
other  roaaon  tluin  beeauso  it  partakti  in  the  Ideal  Beauty  (jirrixn 
iKttvmi  rou  jcoXdC).  ...  If  anyone  tella  me  that  such  and  such 
a  thing  is  beautiful,  because  it  has  tlie  bloom  of  colour  or  form  or 
anything  else  of  the  sort,  I  neglect  all  that :  it  merely  confuses  me  : 
and  to  this  one  point,  simply  and  artlessly — perhaps  yon  will  think 
foolishly — I  cleave  fast  in  my  own  mind,  that  nothing  makes  an 
object  beautiful  except  the  presence  {napovtrla)  of  Ideal  Beauty,  or 
their  communion  {Kowfavla)  with  each  other,  or  the  advent  of  the 
Idea  in  whatsoever  way  : '  for  upon  the  mode  of  the  connection  I 
do  not  insist ;  but  only  that  it  is  the  Idea  of  Beauty  by  which 
bcfiutifnls  are  made  beautiful.'" 

CommnnioD  {icoiviavla),  participation  ittierexeui,  /Ude^t^, 
fteraXa/tffdvetp,  /teraXiT^tf),  presence  iTrapovaCa)  — 
bbese,  then,  are  the  ueual  terms  employed  by  Plato  to 
shadow  forth  the  relation  between  the  eternal  aelf- 
existent  Idea  and  the  particulars  of  which,  whatever 
may  be  the  exact  character  of  the  relationship,  Plato 
is  profoundly  convinced  that  the  Idea  and  nothing 
else  is  the  cause.  Now,  if  the  particular  communicates 
with  or  partakes  of  the  Idea,  we  are  just  as  much 
entitled  to  say  Uiat  the  particular  is  in  the  Idea  as 
that  the  Idea  is  in  the  particular.  To  each  of  these 
two  ways  of  expressing  the  communion  between  the 
finite  and  the  Infinite  the  language  of  religion  offers 
many  parallels ; '  but  Plato  confines  himself  exclusively, 
I  think,  to  the  second  formula.  The  Idea  is  "  present " 
in  or  "  possesses "  (KaTixet)  *  the  particular.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  indicating  the  religious  affinities  of 
the  conception,  that  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  Plato  attributed  also  the  phenomenon  of  in- 
spiration to  irapQvaia  or  presence — the  presence,  namely, 
of  the  inspiring  God.  He  who  is  inspired  is  h6tw. 
there  is  a   God    within  him :  or  he  is  possessed  by  a 

'Beading  (with  the  H8S.)rpmr-  *  e.g.   "Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in 

ytrtiihn.  yon, 

*  Fhatdo  100  Bff  *  a.g.  Phtud.  104  D. 
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God  («aTOKfflyj).  In  the  same  way,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  rational  faculty  is,  according  to  Plato,  the  divine 
elemCTt  trt  Ifc&ti;  but  I  find  no  trace  in  the  dialc^es 
of  the  converse  notion  that  the  human  soul  can  ^be 
"  in  God,"  although  the  phrase  /ieTa<r;^ew  iJeoi),  "  to 
partake  in  God,"  occurs  in  the  Phaedrus.^ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Idea,  which  we  have 
found  to  be  transcendent,  is  at  the  same  time  immanent ; 
and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  is  just  this  transcendent 
immanence  of  the  Idea  which  constitutes  the  paradox 
of  Plato's  Idealism.  So  one  knew  better  than  Plato 
the  diificulties  inherent  in  such  a  conception,  at  least 
so  long  as  it  is  interpreted  in  any  narrow  spirit  of 
literalism.  In  the  Farmenides  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  veteran  Eleatic  philosopher  the  most  trenchant 
criticism  which  the  theory  of  Ideas  has  ever  received, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  that  criticism  is  directed  to 
this  very  point.  Are  we  to  suppose,  asks  Pannenides, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Idea  is  present  in  each  particular, 
or  only  part  of  it  ?  One  of  the  two  alternatives  must 
be  true.  In  either  case,  we  sacrifice  the  unity  of  the 
Idea :  for  if  the  whole  Idea  inheres  in  each  several 
thing,  the  Idea  is  no  longer  one,  but  many ;  and  if 
each  particular  has  only  part  of  the  Idea,  then  the 
Idea  is  divisible ;  whereas  Unity  is  indivisible.'  And 
so  on  through  a  series  of  objections  not  less  relevant 
and  pointed — objections  which  (so  far  as  I  can  see) 
Plato  never  succeeded  in  refuting,  though  to  the  last 
he  seems  to  have  upheld  the  transcendence  as  well  as 
the  immanence  of  tJie  Ideas.  In  spite  of  the  theoretical 
difficolty,  Plato  was  apparently  convinced  that  the 
Infinite  must  be  at  once  above  and  beyond  the  finite 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  present  in  the  finite ;  and 
here  i^ain  we  are  struck  by  the  resemblance  between 
Platonism  and  Christian  theology,  which  maintains 
'263  A.  'ISOEff. 
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"  with  ec|tial  fimmeBS  a  belief  in  the  inunaiieiice  of 
God  in  the  world,  and  a  belief  in  the  tnmscendence 
of  God  above  the  world,"  ^  Each  of  these  two  doctrines 
holds  the  field,  although  the  diflictdty  of  reconciling 
them  has  been  felt  by  Christian  thinkers  not  less  than 
by  Plato.  Thus,  for  example,  St.  Augustine,  speaking  of 
the  divine  immanence,  obeervea,  in  langu^e  that  reminds 
us  forcibly  of  the  Parmenides :  "  But  when  Thou  filleet 
all  things,  dost  Thou  fill  them  with  all  Thyself?  Or 
because  all  thii^  cannot  contain  the  whole  of  Thee, 
do  they  receive  a  part  of  Thee,  and  do  all  receive 
the  sune  part  at  the  same  time  ?  Or  does  each  receive 
ite  own  part,  greater  things  a  greater  part,  lesser  things 
a  lesser?  Then  is  one  part  of  Thee  greater,  another 
lees.  Or  art  Thou  wholly  everywhere,  though  naught 
receives  the  whole  of  Thee  ? "  * 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Plato  wish  to 
express,  when  he  speaks  of  the  transcendent  idea  as  at  the 
same  time  present  in  the  particaUus~orwhich  it  is  the 
cause  ?  Perhaps  we  shall  beet  understand  his  meaning 
if  we  take  two  examples,  let  us  say  the  Beautiful  and 
the  Just,  and  consider  what  this  notion  of  vapovvia  or 
presence  would  signify  in  connexion  with  them.  It  is 
clear  that  the  perfect  Ideal  of  Beauty  can  be  said  to 
reside  in  a  beautiful  picture  only  in  proportion  as  that 
picture  resemhlee  the  Ideal  which,  on  Platonic  principles, 
is  the  cause  why  it  is  beautiful;  and  in  like  manner 
Ideal  Justice  or  Righteousness  is  "  present "  in  a  human 
soul  just  to  the  extent  to  which  that  soul  participates 
in  the  perfection  at  which  it  aims.  In  other  words,  the 
"  presence "  of  the  Idea  in  the  particular  means  the 
resemblance  of  the  particular  to  its  Idea ;  and  in  point 
of  fact,  Plato  constantly  expresses  the  relationship  in 
this  way,  not  only  in  the    later   dialc^es,  when    the 

*  Cm^anont,  tr.  Bigg,  i.  c.  fii. 
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psrodeigmatic  conception  of  the  Idea  predominates,  but 
also  in  the  Phaedo  ajid  the  Bepuhlic,  side  by  aide  with  the 
theory  of  participation  or  immanence,  on  which,  indeed, 
the  theory  of  UkeueBS  is  only  a  kind  of  explanatory  gloea' 
The  view  that  the  Ideas  are  trapoBev^nara  or  types  in 
which  phenomena  participate  is  condemned  by  Aristotle 
as  a  poetical  metaphor  and  nothing  more— xgi^Xotcm' 
e<rTl  KoX  fterai^pitii  'Seyeiv  wot*)Tuc4^i^  nor  doee  Plato 
himself  suppose  that  it  provides  a  satisfactory  pfailo- 
aopMcal  account  of  the  relation  between  the  finite 
and  the  Infinite. 

Bnt  if  we  would  understand  the  reli^ous  potentialitJee 
of  the  doctrine,  we  must  turn,  as  before,  to  the  New 
Testament.  In  St  John's  Gospel  and  the  Epiatles 
of  St  Paul,  Ideal  H^hteousness,  which  Plato,  we  must 
remember,  speaks  of  as  divine,*'  has  become  incarnate 
in  Jesus  Ohriet :  "  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us " :  hence  we  may  fairly  say  that  in  these 
two  writers  the  person  of  Christ  occupies  the  same 
relative  position  aa  is  occupied  by  the  Idea  of  Right- 
eousness in  Plata  It  is  consequently  more  than  a 
merely  verbal  or  superficial  anal<^y  when  the  relation- 
ship between  the  believer's  soul  and  Christ  is  deecribed 
in  the  New  Testament  by  the  formula  of  participation  or 
communion :  "  partakers  of  the  divine  nature "  {OtitK 
KOivttvoi  ^vaetot),  "  the  fellowship  (Koipwvia)  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,"  "  our  fellowship  {Koivuvia}  is  with  the 
Father  and  with  His  Son,"  "  fellow-partakers  (avfifteroxa) 
of  the  promise  m  Christ  Jesus,"  "  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  "  partakers  (jUtoxoi)  of  the  heavenly  calling."  * 
And  if  the  idea  of  KOivmvia  or  fellowship  is  common,  that 
of  "  immanence "  is  even  more  ao.  No  doubt  the  word 
irapovaia,  "  presence,"  by  which  Plato  generally  expresses 

>  See  Farm.  132  D.  *  2  Pet  i.  4 ;  1  Cot,  i.  9  ;  1  John 

■  Met.  A.  9.  SSl'Sl  f.  i.  S ;    Eph.  iii.  S ;  Heb.  vL    A. 
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the  relationship,  has  a  different  sense  in  the  New 
Testament,  whera  it  refers  with  few  exceptions  to  the 
second  coming  of  our  Lord  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
reiga  of  righteousness  already  begun  upon  the  earth. 
Paroima,  in  Plato,  means  partial,  incomplete  attainment ; 
in  Christianity,  for  the  most  part,  it  signifies  the  final 
consummatiou.  That  is  the  obvious  difference,  so  far  as 
language  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  not  a  mere  question  of 
words :  the  point  is  rather  that  the  doctrine  of  Farousia 
as  the  presence  of  the  Infinite  in  the  finite  underlies  the 
deepest  rel^ous  teaching  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  as  well 
as  the  Qospel  and  Epistles  of  St  John,  having  attained, 
of  course,  to  new  vitality  and  power  by  the  embodiment 
of  the  divine  Idea  in  a  divine  yet  human  personality. 
Plato  professes  himself  unable  to  conceive  of  any  cause 
except  the  immanent  Idea ;  it  is  the  Idea  of  Bighteous- 
ness,  present  in  the  soul,  and  nothing  else  whatever,  that 
makee  us  righteous.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  according 
to  the  New  Testament,  the  indwelling  Christ,  "  Christ  in 
you,"  produces  the  Christian  or  Christ-like  character. 
Other  cause  there  is  and  can  be  nona  "  I  am  the  bread 
of  Iif&"  .  .  .  "He  that  eateth  My  fiesh  and  drinketh 
My  blood  abideth  in  Me  and  /  in  Mm."  "  Ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  in  My  Father,  and  ye  in  Me,  and  1  in 
you."  "  Greater  is  He  that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in 
the  world,"  "  Sanctify  in  your  hearts  Christ  as  Lord." 
"  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  ^ory."  "  It  is  God  which 
worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  work,  for  His  good 
pleasure."  "  No  longer  I,  but  Christ  livetii  in  rue." 
"  My  little  children,  of  whom  I  am  again  in  travail  until 
Christ  be  formed  in  you."  *  Nor  does  the  hving  and 
life-giving  principle  which  the  Apostles  identify  with 
Christ  reside  merely  in  the  soul  of  the  believer.  As  in 
Plato  the  universe  of  Ideu,  afterwards  summed  up  by 

L  37;  PhU.   ii.  13 1  GkL   U.   30, 
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Philo  in  the  single  concept  of  Logos,  conBtitutes  the 
immsnent  reality  of  the  world,  so  in  the  Fourth  Grapel 
and  in  St.  Paul,  Christ  is  the  Inherent  life  and  truth  of 
all  that  ia,  a  cosmic  power  as  well  as  an  influence  that 
works  in  human  Uvea.  The  author  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
intended  to  suggest  this  great  idea  when  he  wrote,  "  That 
which  hath  heen  made  was  life  in  him "  (4  f&fovev,  ev 
ain^  ^im)  ^v) :  ^  the  entire  uaiverse,  otganic  and  inorganio, 
lives  in  Christ.  "  The  world  is  the  poem  of  the  Word  to 
the  glory  of  the  Father :  in  it,  and  by  means  of  it.  He 
displays  in  time  all  the  riches  which  God  has  eternally 
put  within  Hiio."  *  We  meet  with  the  same  conception 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians :  "  In  him  were  all  things 
created,  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  things 
visible  and  things  invisibla  .  .  .  and  in  Him  all  things 
conBifit "  (rk  irdyra  hi  airr^  trwitmjKev)-* 

So  much,  then,  for  the  religious  significance  of  Plato's 
doctrine  of  Pamma.  Kevertii^  for  a  moment  to  the 
general  question  of  the  transcendent  immanence  of  the 
Idea,  we  may  sum  the  matter  up  by  saying  that  just  as 
by  virtue  of  its  transcendence  the  Idea  is  never  wholly 
realised  in  the  particular,  but  stands  apart,  an  object  of 
ceaseless  aspiration  and  desire,  so  by  virtue  of  its 
immanence,  the  Idea  is  at  the  same  time  always  being 
realised,  in  proportion  aa  the  particular  approximates  to  it 

We  have  next  to  inquire  whether  in  the  Ideal  World 
itself  there  is  any  unifying  principla  It  baa  been 
pointed  out  that  each  individual  Idea  constitutes  the 
essential  unity  of  the  group  of  phenomena  in  which  it 
inheres ;  but  if  there  is  nothing  to  connect  and  co- 
ordinate the  several  Ideas  among  themselves,  no  still 
h^her  Being,  Potency,  or  Power — call  it  by  what  name 

'  i.  3.    So  in  one  of  ths  Logia  *  Inge,    OkriiUain  JfytMeitm  p, 

publiahed    in    18>7   Jesne   luth :  i7. 

"RaiHa  the  stone,  uid  there  thoa  *CoL  i.  16.     0£  Ingcs  t.t.  p. 
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you  will — by  which  they  in  their  turn  are  compreheoded  ; 
it  is  obvious  that  we  do  not  really  escape  from  multiplicity 
after  alL  Such  a  Bupreme  and  ultimate  Unity  Plato 
finds  in  the  Idea  of  Good ;  and  this  conception — the 
BpviKoi  or  coping-atone  of  his  entire  philoaophy — a 
conception  not  lees  full  of  rel^ous  than  of  philosophical 
import — it  ia  now  our  duty  to  examine. 

By  the  time  of  Flato,  owing  chiefiy  to  the  influence  of 
SocrateB'  life  and  teaching,  the  question,  "  What  is  the 
good  ? "  had  already  become  the  central  problem  of 
Ethics  \  and  as  such  it  appears  t^ain  and  a^&in  in 
the  minor  Socratic  dialogues  which  are  usually  supposed 
to  be  earlier  than  the  BepubUc.  For  an  admiiabia 
account  of  the  doctrine  of  these  and  other  dialogues, 
regarded  as  a  preparation  for  the  more  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  t^e  RepuUie,  I  may  refer  you 
to  Mr.  Nettleship's  Ladurea  and  Bemaiju ;  ^  but  as 
the  SepuUic  gives  by  far  the  fullest  description  of  the 
metaphysical  and  religious  aspect  of  the  Good,  it  is  with 
the  discussion  in  that  dialogue  that  we  are  principally 
concerned. 

The  Idea  of  Good,  says  the  Platonic  Socrates,  is  Xing 
of  the  intelligible  sphere,  as  the  Sun  is  of  the  visibla* 
To  describe  the  supreme  Idea  in  itself  he  will  not  venture : 
the  Father  and  Maker  of  all,  we  read  in  the  Tiitiaeits,'  is 
hard  to  discover,  and  after  he  is  discovered,  impossible  te 
declare  unto  all.  We  must  be  content  to  apprehend  the 
Good  by  means  of  its  eHrfovot,  or  ofTspring,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Sun ;  for  as  the  Sun  in  the  visible  world  stands 
to  sight  and  its  objects,  so  the  Good  in  the  intelligible 
world  stands  to  Season  and  the  objects  Beason  knows. 
In  brief,  the  Good  is,  as  it  were,  the  Sun  of  the  Ideal 
World :  this  is  the  leading  thought  running  through  the 
whole  of  Plato's  exposition.* 

•  Vol.  i.  pp.  237-836.  '  3S  C. 
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Id  the  passage  which  I  have  just  summarised,  you  will 
observe  that  something  of  the  adoration  with  which  Plato 
regards  the  supreme  Idea  ia  extended  also  to  its  offspring 
in  the  realm  of  visiblea  There  are  traces  of  sun-worship 
in  Plato,  ae  in  Greek  religion  generally  ; '  but  here  it  is 
as  the  STmbol  and  vic^erent  of  tiie  Idea  of  Good  that 
the  "  clear  God  and  patron  of  all  %ht "  inspires  religiouB 
feeling:  "  It  is  probable,"  aays  Mr.  G.  R  Benson,  "  that 
Plato  felt  it  was  no  accident  that  made  this  imagery 
available  for  him.  ...  He  probably  thoofi^t  that,  so  to 
speak,  it  was  part  of  the  function  of  the  sun  thus  to 
present  a  type  of  the  good."  *  A  similar  conception 
frequently  occurs  in  the  works  of  Dante.  Thus  in  the 
Banquet  we  read  :  "  There  is  no  sensible  thing  in  all  the 
world  more  worthy  to  be  an  image  of  God  than  the  son, 
which  with  its  sensible  light  iUiiminee  first  itself,  and 
then  all  celestial  and  elementary  bodies ;  so  God  first 
illumines  Himself  with  intellectual  light,  and  then  the 
celestial  and  other  intelligences."  ' 

Let  us  see  how  Plato  for  his  part  develops  the 
comparison.  The  Sun,  he  says,  is  the  Lord  of  light,  and 
by  means  of  l^ht  emiblea  onr  sight  to  see  and  the  objects 
of  sight  to  be  seen.  Where  no  light  shines,  we  see 
nothii^ ;  but  where  there  is  light,  we  see.  Similarly, 
the  Good  is  the  Lord  of  Truth, — the  spiritual  anal<^e  of 
light, — and  by  means  of  Truth  enables  Season,  Uie  eye  of 
soul,  t«  know.  When  the  ICeasoD  is  firmly  stayed  (iirepei- 
vtirai)  on  that  whereon  TniUi  shines,  it  is  roused  into 
activity  and  knows ;  but  when  it  looks  on  the  darkneee 
of  the  phenomenal  world,  where  things  arise  and  pass 
away,  it  knows  nothing,  but  merely  opines,  and  is  carried 
to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  There  is  no  rest 
for  the  soul  till  it  is  anchored  in  the  Truth.* 

'  t-g.  Tim.  40  A ;  Symp.  220  D.       et.  Parg.  7.  2S  (I'alto  Sol  oha  tn 
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The  Good  is  therefore,  accordiaii;  to  Plato,  the  ultimate 
cause  of  Knowledge ;  it  is  that  which  enables  all  the 
other  Ideae  to  be  known.  Secondly,  the  Good  la 
likewise  the  ultimate  cause  of  Being:  for  just  as  the 
Sun  provides  the  objects  of  sight  not  only  with  the 
capacity  of  being  seen,  but  also  with  generation,  increase, 
and  nourishment,  so  also  the  Oood  furnishes  the  objects 
of  Knowledge  not  merely  with  the  power  to  be  known, 
but  also  with  ovala.  or  Existence.  It  is  that  by  reason 
of  which  every  other  Idea  w,* 

In  this  way  the  Idea  of  GkK)d  beeomee  in  Plato  the 
source  at  once  of  Knowledge  and  of  Existenca  Plato  is 
careful  to  point  out  that,  although  Knowledge  resembles, 
it  is  not  identical  with,  the  Good,  any  more  than  sight 
should  be  identified  with  the  Sun.  The  Good,  he  says, 
is  something  higher  than  Knowledge,  and  even  more 
beautiful*  It  is  also  higher  than  Existence — iwiKttva 
7%  owTitK,*  above  and  beyond  all  the  other  Ideas 
of  which  it  is  tha.  cause,  inrepowriov  or  "  super- 
substantial,"  to  use  the  name  by  which  the  tran- 
scendence of  the  Highest  was  sometimes  described  in 
later  philosophical  and  religious  thought.  As  the  source 
of  Knowledge,  the  Good,  dwelling  itself,  aa  one  might 
say,  in  light  inaccessible  (^<o;  oUStv  atrpoa-iTOp)*  is 
"  that  which  gives  light  to  all  "  (to  waai  ^w  irapij^op)  ;  ' 
SO  that  from  hence  proceeds,  not  only  Knowledge,  but 
also  whatever  light  or  truth  still  lii^rs  in  those  interior 
grades  of  intellectual  or  quasi-intellectual  apprehension 
enumerated  in  the  simile  of  the  Una  Considered,  f^ain, 
as  the  source  of  Being,  the  Good  is  the  author  of  all 
the  subordinate  Ideas,  each  of  which  is  but  a  special 
determination  of  itself,  and  through  them  of  the  realities 
of  mathematics,  as  well  as  of  that  reflection  or  semblance 

<  Ti.  (09  B.  *  1  Tim.  vi.  10. 

'  vi.  SOS  K.  '  Rep.  fii.  B40  A. 
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of  reality  wfaicli  belongs  to  the  world  of  geoeratioa  and 
decay,  Id  each  of  its  two  categories,  material  things  and 
shadows.  In  short,  as  Aristotle  might  have  said,  it  is  the 
principle  on  which  the  Universe  and  Nature  hang — the 

Throughout  the  forcing  discussion,  I  have  occasion- 
ally used  languf^  which  implies  that  the  Idea  of  Good 
stands  for  Plato's  philosophical  conception  of  Crod.  The 
identification  has  often  been  challenged;  but  the 
difficulties  involved  in  any  other  hypotheeis  appear  to 
be  insuperable.  If  we  deny  the  equation,  while  still 
believing  that  Plato  did  not  exclude  the  concept  of  God 
from  bis  philosophy,  we  must  take  up  one  of  three 
positions.  We  must  maintain  that  the  Idea  of  Gk>od 
is  subordinate  to  God,  or,  conveiBely,  that  God  ia 
subordinate  to  the  Idea  of  Good,  or  else  that  they  are 
wholly  independent  of  one  another,  the  Idea  being  as 
it  were  a  model  or  itapa&tvfita,  after  whose  Ukenras 
the  Creator  fashions  the  Universe,  so  far  as  Neceeaty 
permits.  The  first  of  these  solutions  is  inconsistent  wil^ 
the  sovere%nty  of  the  Good,  on  which  Plato  emphatically 
insists,  and  the  second  cannot  be  reconciled  with  tiie 
representation  of  the  "  Maker  and  Father  of  all "  in 
the  Timiaeus,  nor  indeed  with  the  su^estion  in  the 
E^iilic  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  secondary  or 
derivative  Ideaa'  The  third  hypothesis,  though  held  by 
some  distingoished  critics,  and  at  first  sight  supported  by 
the  Timaeva,  denies  to  the  Idea  of  Good  that  creative 
function  which  is  expressly  assigned  to  it  in  the  Repvhlie. 
Or  are  we  to  adopt  a  fourth  solution,  and  say  that 
"  religion  and  the  Gods  on  the  one  hand,  philosophy  and 
the  Ideas  on  the  other,  are  two  conceptions  of  the  world, 
which,  answering  to  two  different   needs  of  men,  are 
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elaborated  by  two  dietinct  facultiea  of  the  mind,"  and 
that  while  Plato  was  "  a  religious  persoa  and  believed  in 
the  Gods  like  the  respectable  people  ot  his  day,  yet  in  his 
philosophy,  as  loi^  as  the  Ideal  Theory  held  the  field,  he 
might  have  said  with  Laplace,  '  I  have  never  felt  the 
want  of  that  hjrpotheeis '  ? "  This  is  the  theory  which 
M.  Bovet  has  advanced  in  his  treatise  on  "  Le  Dieu 
de  Flaton," '  but  such  a  separation  between  religion 
and  philosophy  would  assuredly  have  been  repudiated 
by  Plato,  when  he  wrote  the  RepubHe,  not  lees  emphatically 
than  when  be  wrote  the  Timaevx  and  the  Lav>t.  The 
doctrine  that  reason,  and  not  sentiment,  is  the  divine 
element  in  man,  as  it  were  the  link  uniting  him  to  God, 
belongs  to  the  so-called  middle  as  well  as  to  the  later 
Flatonism ;  and  no  one  holding  this  belief  could  have 
kept  his  religion  and  his  philosophy  in  two  watert^ht 
oompartmente.  To  impute  anything  of  the  sort  to  Plato 
involves,  I  cannot  but  think,  an  entire  miscoaceptdon 
of  what  Flatonism  really  means. 

Consider,  in  the  second  place,  some  of  the  positive 
reasons  tor  the  identification.  To  begin  with,  it  estab- 
lishes between  the  earlier  and  later  books  of  the  BeprMie 
precisely  the  kind  of  harmony  we  shotdd  expect  The 
first  and  most  important  of  the  canons  which  Plato,  in 
the  second  book,  prescribed  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  young  was  that  God  is  good.  Now  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  preliminary  scheme  of  education 
was  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  later  and  more 
advanced,  by  inculcating  in  a  oat^;oric  or  dogmatic  form, 
aa  it  were,  the  reflection  of  philosophical  truths  which 
are  afterwards  to  be  apprehended  in  themselvee  by 
ratiocination  and  not  by  faith.  It  would  accordingly 
seem  that  the  Idea  of  Good  is  the  philosophical  fulfilment 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  goodness  already  imparted 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  intellectual  development 
'P.  7«. 
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A  further  reaaon  for  equating  the  two  coueeptions, 
God  and  the  Idea  of  Good,  is  to  be  found  in  the  analogy 
between  the  position  of  the  Good  in  the  Repvhlie,  and 
that  of  the  Creator  in  the  Timaeus.  The  same  character- 
istics and  activities  are  assigned  by  Plato  to  both.  In 
the  Timaem  the  Godhead  is  "  called  the  beet " : '  in  the 
BepvMie  the  Good  is  to  dpurrop  iv  Twt  obatv,  "  the  beat 
among  things  that  are."  *  The  Creator,  according  to  the 
T%maev3,  is  hard  to  discover,  and  when  discovered,  difBonlt 
to  reveal  unto  all  men.'  In  exactly  the  same  spirit 
Socrates  in  the  Sepidilie  professes  himself  unable  to 
describe  the  Good  otherwise  than  through  an  image:' 
and  it  is  worth  remembering,  by  way  of  confirmatory 
evidence,  that  Greek  writers  not  infrequently  represent 
the  Highest  God  as  the  inscratable  one,  whose  name  is 
not  lightly  to  be  spoken.^  Of  the  Idea  of  Grood  we  read 
that  it  is  apj(if  Tov  irairro?,  "  the  beginning  or  source  of 
the  universe,'  the  creator  or  parent  of  the  visible  sun, 
and  through  it  of  the  world  in  which  we  live."  In  like 
manner,  God  in  the  THmaeut  is  the  "  maker  and  Father 
of  all";'  and  Plato  expressly  attributes  to  him  Ute 
creation  of  the  sun  and  the  other  "  heavenly  Gods." 
In  contradistinction  with  Necessity,  the  Creator,  himself 
supremely  good,  is  the  sole  cause  of  whatever  is  good  in 
the  world  which  he  creates,"  making  it,  as  tar  as  may 
be,  like  unto  himself.  To  the  same  purpose  we  are 
assured  in  the  Bepublie  that  the  Idea  of  Good  is  to 
everything  the  cause  of  all  that  is  right  and  beautiful* 
These  are  some  of  the  parallels  which  may  be  quoted ; 
but,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Tiviaeia  is  only  a  kind  of 
elucidation  of  one  of  the  functions  which  the  Bepubiic 

'29   A,  B.  37  A.    Throarfioiit  •  Ear.    Troad.   886.     Cf.   K«H 

thii    puucnph  I    htve    oloMly      BuiAyphr.  12  A. 
followed  Biehl,  Die  Idee  dee  Ovten  *  vi.  Gil  B. 
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asBigna  to  tbe  Bupreme    Idea,  that  of   the   efficient  or 
creative  cause. 

Yet  aDother  ai^umeDt  may  be  derived  from  the 
ezpositioii  of  the  Ideal  theory  in  Book  X.  of  the  EepvUic. 
Plato  is  attempting  to  explain  the  groundB  of  his  belief 
that  imitative  art  is  twice  removed  from  tbe  Idea.  We 
have  here,  let  us  say,  the  picture  of  a  bed  made  by  the 
painter.  One  degree  higher  in  tbe  scale  of  reality 
comes  the  so-called  actual  or  concrete  bed,  which  the 
carpenter  makes,  and  the  painter  copiee.  Highest  of  all 
is  tbe  airri  i  1<tti  kKIvi),  that  is,  the  "  Idea  of  Bed,"  the 
"  model  set  up  in  nature,"  and  this  in  its  turn  is  the 
original  of  which  the  carpenter  produces  a  more  or  less 
imperfect  likeness.  Who  then  is  the  maker  of  the 
Idea  ?  Socrates  replies,  "  I  suppose  we  shall  say  God." ' 
On  the  strength  of  this  passage,  we  are  justified,  I  thiuk, 
in  holdii^  that  the  Platonic  Socrates  would  have 
ascribed  the  origin  of  any  and  all  of  the  subordinate 
or  derivative  Ideas  to  the  same  cause  \  and  if  so,  God  is 
a  synonym  for  the  Supreme  Idea,  the  Good,  which  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  Sepviilie  is  held  to  be  the  author  of 
all  the  rest*  It  should  be  noticed,  too,  that  jost  as  the 
picture  is  third  from  reality,  so  also  the  painter  is  said 
by  Plato  "  to  be  third  from  King  and  Truth."  '  In  this 
difficult  phrase  "  Truth "  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Idea 
which  the  painter  copiee  at  two  removes,  and  "  King " 
must  consequently  stand  for  God,  the  author  of  the  Idea. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Book  VI.  the  Idea  of  Good 
appears  as  "  King "  of  the  intell^ble  world.*  These 
are  some  of  the  reasons  which  appear  to  justify  us  in 
identifying  Plato's  Idea  of  the  Good  with  his  conception 
of  the  Godhead.  The  chief  difficulty  which  a  modem 
reader  is  likely  to  feel  about  the  identification  may 
perhaps   be   thus   expreaaed.     How  can  an  apparently 
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abetraot  and  impersonal  principle  like  "  Goodnees "  or 
"  the  Good  "  be  equated  with  bo  personal  a  concept  as 
the  Deity?  A  hrief  consideration  of  this  difficulty  is 
desirable  for  its  own  sake,  and  will  incidentally  throw 
some  further  light  on  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  Good. 

It  is  really  correct  to  say  that  the  Idea  of  Good,  as 
portrayed  la  the  SejmilK,  is  something  purely  impersonal 
and  abstract  Taken  by  itself,  no  doubt,  tbe  expression 
TO  arfoSov  carries  no  su^estion  of  personality.  At  the 
same  time,  tbe  principle  is  frequently  personified  and 
becomes  the  object  of  regions  emotion.  Flato  speaks 
of  it  as  father  and  "  king," '  parent  in  the  visible  sphere 
of  light  and  tbe  lord  of  light,  and  in  the  intelligible 
sphere,  where  it  is  itself  the  lord,  author  of  truth  and 
knowledge,'  that  which  gives  light  to  all,'  the  brigbteeb 
and  most  blessed  part  of  Being,*  in  the  contemplation 
of  which — the  beatific  vision,  one  might  say — the  soul 
at  last  finds  rest  I '  In  all  these  expresraons  we  are 
sensible  of  a  certain  admixture  of  religious  feeling.  But 
it  is  when  we  consider  tbe  functions  of  the  sovereign 
Idea  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  suppose  that 
Plato  himself  regarded  the  Good  as  something  more  than 
a  mere  inanimate  abstraction.  We  have  seen  that  tbe 
Good  is  the  supreme  creative  principle  alike  in  tbe  world 
of  sense  and  in  the  world  of  thought.  As  such,  it 
cannot  be  separated  from  soul  or  life — that  self-movii^ 
motdon  which  communicates  life  and  movement  to  aU 
that  livea^  And  soul,  in  its  truest  and  most  essential 
nature,  was  believed  by  Flato  to  be  Nous ''  so  that  the 
attribute  of  Keason  must  belong  to  tbe  supreme  Idea. 
Tbe  very  perfecticm  of  the  Good  pointe  to  the  same 
conclusion ;  for  the  rational,  in  Plato's  way  of  thinking, 

'  vL  E06  E,  609  D.  '  vii.     Cf.   625  A,  632  B,  0,  E, 
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18  always  better  than  what  is  destitute  of  Beoaon.  On 
thJB  ground  he  declares  in  the  Soph4st  that  perfect  Beii^; 
(to  TravreXSt^  Sv) — by  which,  of  course,  he  means  the 
Ideas — cannot  be  destituteof  life  and  soul  and  intelligence.^ 
And  in  at  least  one  passage  of  his  writings  Plato 
definitely  suggests  the  identity  of  the  supreme  Qood 
with  the  "  true  and  divine  mind  "  {tov  Beiov  xaX  oKitBanv 
now).'  If  it  be  objected  that  we  have  no  right  to 
interpret  the  Bepwhlic  by  means  of  the  later  dialc^es, 
we  may  reply  that  the  same  identification  is  implicitly 
involved  in  one  of  the  dialogues  almost  nuiversally 
allowed  to  belong  to  the  same  period  as  the  Bepvblie. 
Socrates  in  the  FKaedo  welcomes  the  An&xagorean 
doctrine  of  a  world-creatiag  Besson  as  equivalent  to  the 
doctrine  that  there  is  no  real  cause  except  the  Qood  \ 
and  it  is  just  because  Anaxagorae  did  not  develop  his 
epoch-making  discovery  to  this  conclusion,  but  contented 
himself  instead  with  a  host  of  secondary  "  causes,"  falsely 
BO  called,  that  Flato  pronounces  him  untrue  to  his  own 
principles.  Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  we  have  an 
obvious  literary  parallel  in  Dante,  to  whom  the  Good  is 
at  once  the  object  of  universal  desire,  originating  and 
maintaining  all  the  life  and  movement  of  the  world  by 
means  of  the  love  which  it  awakens,  and  also  the 
sovereign  Intelligence  or  Mind  who  disposes  all  things 
tor  the  best' 

We  may  take  it,  then,  that  this  eternal  and  unchanging 
principle  of  Goodness,  which  Flato  in  the  BepuUie  calls 
the  Idea  of  Good,  and  in  the  Tvmaeus  the  "  maker  and 
father  of  all,"  supreme  above  all  that  is,  the  source 
alike  of  knowledge  and  of  existence,  the  Alpha  and 
Om^a  of  every  good*  represents  the  Platonic  concep- 
tion of  the  h^heet  God — "  one  God  and  father  of  all, 

>  249  A.  *  Dute,  Par.  8.  87,  k  've  ogni 
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who  is  over  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all":  cic 
de^  «ai  vaTtfp  vdvrttv,  o  hrX  vavmv  xal  Si^  iravntv 
KaX  iv  iraviv.^ 

Let  ua  now  endeavour  to  understand  the  most 
important  conBeqaencee,  philosophical  and  religious,  that 
would  seem  to  follow  from  the  doctrine  we  have  been 
considering. 

If  the  Good  is  the  sole  cause  of  Being,  it  will  follow, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  whole  of  Nature,  so  far  as  it 
really  exists,  is  a  revelation  of  God.  This  is  the  tbou^t 
which  Fkto  endeavours  to  work  out  in  the  Titaaeus, 
where  he  represents  the  world  as  a  divine  child,  the 
"  tnu^  of  its  maker,  a  perceivable  God,  most  mighty 
and  good,  most  beautiful  and  perfect."'  The  Creator, 
being  altogether,  free  from  envy,  desired  that  every- 
thing should  be  made  as  like  ae  possible  unto  himself.* 
The  student  of  nature  is  conseqaently  a  seeker  after 
Ood,  provided  he  endeayotuB  to  trace,  in  the  phenomena 
which  he  investigates,  the  operation  of  the  Good.  We 
have  seen  that  Socrates  tried  to  inculcate  piety  by 
dwelling  on  the  adaptation  of  nature  exclusively  to 
the  needs  of  man.  The  teleolc^  of  Plato  is  no  longer 
anthropocentric.  He  believes  that  each  particular 
organism  has  its  appointed  function  to  perform,  and  is 
good  just  in  proportion  as  it  ful&ls  the  purpose  and 
attains  the  end  for  which  it  was  created  by  the  divine 
mind.  But  at  the  same  time  all  these  different  ends 
conspire  together  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  which  is 
the  ultimate  or  perfect  end.  The  most  emphatic 
assertion  of  this  thoroughly  Platonic  doctrine  occurs  in 
a  famous  passage  of  the  Laws.  "  The  ruler  of  the 
universe  has  ordered  all  things  with  a  view  to  the 
excellence  and  preservation  of  the  whole,  and  each 
pai-t,  as   far  as    may   be,  has   an   action   and   passion 

'  Eph.  iy.  B.  '  29  E. 
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appropriate  to  it  .  .  .  For  every  pbTstoian  and  every 
ekilled  artist  does  all  ttiiiigs  for  the  sake  of  the  whole, 
directing  hia  effort  towards  the  common  good,  executing 
the  part  for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  and  not  the  whole 
for  the  sake  of  the  part" ' 

la  the  second  pUce,  if  the  Good  is  the  only  cause  of 
existence,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  Decessary  inference 
that  nothing  exists  save  in  so  far  as  it  is  good.  That 
which  we  call  evil  or  imperfectioD  will  therefore  be 
pure  and  absolute  n^atioo.  Such  a  view  of  evil  is 
apparently  involved  in  yet  another  passage  of  the 
Si^pvhlic,  where  Plato  describes  the  world  of  sensiblee 
and  opinables  as  intermediate  betwe^i  Being  and  not- 
Being.'  The  element  of  Being  which  it  possesses 
comes  from  the  immanent  Idea;  the  rest,  which  we 
may  call  the  evil,  since  it  is  that  by  which  the  world 
falls  short  of  good,  is  the  absolutely  non  -  existent 
ijti)  6v).  By  means  of  this  somewhat  soholaatic  way 
of  reasoning,  a  case  might  be  made  out  for  attributing 
to  Plato  a  system,  not  of  dualism,  but  of  monism;  and 
it  may  be  allowed  that  in  his  treatment  of  the  Qood 
in  the  StipubUc  he  comes  nearer  to  a  monistic  view  of 
tJie  universe  than  anywhere  else  throughout  his  dialc^es. 
At  the  same  time,  unless  there  is  still  some  hidden 
power  that  offers  reeiatance  to  the  Good,  it  is  impoesible 
to  explain  why  the  resemblance  of  the  particular  to 
the  Idea  should  always  be  imperfect;  for  we  cannot 
attribute  this  imperfection  to  the  Good  without  sacrificing 
in  that  degree  its  essential  quality  of  goodness.  If  we 
say,  as  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  Idea  can  never  fully 
realise  itself  in  space  and  time,  that  "evil,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  more  or  less  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  matter  and  can  never  be  totally  abohshed,"  that  it 
is  "an  inevitable  accompaniment"   of   finite  existence,' 

'  X.  M3  B  IT.,  tr.  Joirett.  *  Sea  Archer-Hind's   Timatui  of 
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and  BO  on,  we  Id  reality  set  up  a  rival  to  tbe  Good 
in  this  very  principle  of  inevitability  to  which,  so  far, 
it  has  to  yield.  Tbe  truth  would  seem  to  be  that 
Plato  was  too  profoundly  convinced  of  the  effects  of 
evil,  both  physical  and  moral,  in  the  world  as  it  now 
is,  to  acquiesce  in  a  pantheistic  denial  of  its  existence. 
He  tfllla  us  more  than  once  that  there  is  more  evil 
than  good  in  human  life ;  and  no  one  can  read  the 
extraordinarily  powerful  description  in  the  Sepvblie  of 
the  tyrannical  man,'  the  living  embodiment  of  active 
maleficence  and  vice,  without  feeling  that  moral  evil 
at  all  events  was  something  more  to  Flato  than  merely 
the  absence  or  privation  of  good. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  the  Supreme  Idea  as  the 
efficient  or  creative  cause ;  but  in  Flato  it  is  represented 
also  as  the  final  cause — the  cause  ht  S  aa  well  as 
Bi  oi  rit  iravra.  It  is  with  this  conception  of  the  Good 
that  Plato  b^ns  bis  account  of  tbe  subject ;  and  I 
think  he  regarded  it  as  more  fundamental  than  any 
other.  The  Good,  he  says,  is  that  "  which  every  soul 
pursues,  and  with  a  view  to  it  performs  all  actions, 
divining  its  existence  (airo/uunevofievti  n  elvat),  but 
perplexed  and  unable  adequately  to  grasp  its  natura"* 
Towards  this  highest  end,  indeed,  not  man  alone,  but 
tbe  whole  of  Nature  ceaselessly  aspires — mumvd^ti  km 
awtaSivei, "  groans  and  travails  together  in  pain,"  to  borrow 
the  strangely  Platonic  languid  of  St  Paul ;  ■  but  in 
a  special  sense,  it  a  the  goal  of  human  action  and 
endeavour,  the  ideal  to  which  man  should  aim  at  asumi- 
lating  himself  as  well  as  the  institutions  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  frama  The  guardians  of  the  perfect  city,  after 
they  have  fulfilled  the  necessary  period  of  training,  are 
to  "  lift  up  the  radiant  orb  of  their  souls  " — ri}i>  t%  V'X^ 
'  ix.  571  A-S80  A.  mind  tnav  be  at  rest,  and  whioh  it 
'Ti.  606  E.     Cf.   Dante.  .'^--        ^    ' '^--'- ^-^-  " 
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airfrfv  —  "and  look  upon  that  which  giveth  light  to 
all,  and  having  seen  the  Good  itself,  thereafter  to  order 
their  countiy,  their  fellow-citizenB,  and  themselves,  in 
the  likenefls  of  that  great  exemplar."*  If,  again,  we 
consider  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  no  longer  in  its  tran- 
scendent, but  in  its  immanent  aspect,  we  may  r^ard 
it  as  the  power  for  ever  working  in  the  world  against 
Uie  forces  that  make  for  evil ;  so  that  man  has  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  co-worker  with  God  in  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  kingdom  of  heaven  both  within 
himself  and  upon  the  earHi.  To  this  idea  Plato  gives 
a  characteristically  religious  expression  is  a  striking 
pass^e  of  the  Zawg,  thus  translated  by  Jowett :  "  For 
as  we  acknowlec^  the  world  to  be  full  of  many  goods 
and  also  of  evils,  and  of  more  evils  than  goods,  there 
is,  as  we  affirm,  an  immortal  conflict  going  on  among 
uB,  which  requires  marvellouB  watcbfuhiess ;  and  in 
that  conflict  the  Gods  and  demigods  are  our  allies" 
—  ^vft/ia)(Ot  Se  ^fuv  Beat  re  ifta  xal  SaifUHt^  — 
"  and  we  are  their  property "  *  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  Platonic  dualism  thus  affords  a  solid  foundation 
for  morality.  The  guise  under  which  morality  is  here 
presented  is  that  of  warfare ;  and  it  is  just  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  that  makee  the  warfare  possible 

We  must  recf^isfi  that  the  evil  is  there  in  order 
that  it  may  be  overcome  This  is  the  true  "  Olympian 
victory"  of  which  Plato  sometimes  speaks' — "ever  to 
cleave  to  the  upward  path  and  follow  after  righteous- 
ness and  wisdom  by  every  means  in  our  power,  that 
we  may  be  dear  to  ourselves  and  to  the  Gods,  both 
while  remaining  here,  and  when,  like  victors  in  the 
games  coUectii^  their  rewards,  we  receive  the  prizes 
in  store  for  virtue"  *     And  so  far  at  least  as  concerns 

1  Tii.  G40  A.     Cf.  p.  401  (ifulwrii 
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the  individoal,  there  is  hope  that  the  Qood  will  ulUmatd^ 
prevail.  The  fioal  triumph — the  perfect  "  aasimilatiou 
to  God "  which  Plato  makes  the  goal  of  human  aspiia- 
tion — we  may  suppose  to  be  at  last  attained  by  those 
of  whom  he  says  that  "  having  thoroughly  cleansed 
themaelvee  by  philosophy,  they  live  without  bodies  for 
all  future  time  in  mansions  even  more  beautiful "  ^ 
than  the  earthly  paradise  described  in  the  P/uudo.  I 
do  not  think,  however,  that  Plato  contempl^es  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  prindple  of  Goodness  in  the 
world  as  well  as  in  the  individual  It  is  true  that  in 
the  Laws  God  is  said  to  have  disposed  the  several  parts 
of  the  Universe  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  as  far  as 
possible  the  defeat  of  evil  and  the  triumph  of  Goodness 
in  the  whole.'  But  there  is  nothing  here  to  suggest 
the  ultimate  elimination  of  evil  altogether ; '  the 
qualifying  phrase  "  as  far  as  possible "  precludes  such 
an  idea ;  and  in  the  2%ea«Utitt  we  are  told  that  evil 
can  never  perish,  hut  necessarily  haunts  our  mortal 
nature  and  this  present  world.*  Platonism  furnishes 
no  real  analogy  to  that  cosmic  regeneration  which  is 
foretold  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Bomuis;*  nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  how  such  a  hope  was  possible  for 
Plato,  8o  long  as  he  held  that  evil  is  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  visible  and  material 

There  remains  the  question,  "  By  what  means  do  we 
attain  to  knowledge,  complete  or  partial,  of  the  Good  ? " 
Plato's  answer  is, "  By  means  of  dialectic."  When  invited 
by  Glauco  to  give  an  account  of  the  character  and 
content  of  the  science,  Socrates  hesitates ;  and  some  have 
ventured  to  affirm  that  he  had  no  answer  ready.  But 
the  suggestions  contained  in  the  Repvhlie  do,  in  point  of 
fact,  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  clear  conception  of  the 

■  rhaed.  114  C.  poM  [Diu  CkritaicJie  in  Plate  p. 

•  I.  903  B.     Cf.  897  C.  820). 
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genera]  scope  and  character  of  the  study,  as  it  was  uoder- 
atood  by  Plato  when  he  wrote  his  greatest  diali^e. 

It  will  conduce  bo  clearness  if,  before  attempting  to 
describe  the  nature  of  dialectic,  we  revert  for  a  little  to 
the  subject  of  the  hierarchy  that  prevails  in  the  Ideal 
World.  In  the  simile  of  the  cave  it  is  said  that  after 
the  prisoner  has  emerged  from  the  underworld  and 
fulfilled  a  period  of  habituation  which  apparently 
symbolises  the  higher  stages  of  the  propaedeutic  journey, 
be  will  begin  tty  lootdi^  upon  human  creatures  and 
other  coucret«  things,  after  which  he  will  lift  his  eyes  to 
heaven  by  night,  and  see  the  moon  and  stars,  till  finally 
he  is  able  to  behold  the  sun :  and  then  he  wiU  consider 
and  understand  that  the  sun  is  the  steward  ihnrpxme&iav) 
of  all  things  visible,  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  cause 
even  of  the  shadows  and  images  within  the  cave.*  By 
the  Buooessive  objects  to  which  the  now  emancipated 
prisoner  directs  his  gaze,  first  terrestrial  things,  and 
afterwards  things  celestial,  Plato  intends  to  suggest  that 
there  is  a  gradation  of  Ideas  in  the  supra-celestial  sphere. 
It  may  be  noted  by  the  way  that  the  conceplaon  of  a 
scale  or  ladder  of  Ideas  leading  upwards  to  the  sovereign 
form  of  Good  bears  a  general  resemblanoe  to  patristic 
and  mediaeval  theories  of  those  heavenly  "dominions, 
principalities,  and  powers "  to  which  St  Paul  refers  in 
the  Coloeaians.'  "  In  Origen,"  says  Lightfoot,*  "  we  have 
five  classes,  which  are  given  in  an  ascending  scale  in  this 
order :  (1)  angels  (sccndt  wagdi,  r^n  oTyeXuciT) ;  (2) 
princedoms  (pri'oeipat'us,  Swafuv  apx^^Vi  ^PX'^Oi  (^) 
powers  {poteatates,  i^vauu) ;  (4)  thrones  (tkrortt  vel  sedes, 
SpoMot) ;  (5)  dominations  {dotmnationts,  Kvpt6n)Tet)." 
The  conception  is  greatly  elaborated  in  later  Christian 
speculation ;  thus,  for  example,  in  Dante  *  we  find  three 

■  rii.  616  A,  B.  *  Cmvitc    ii.   c.  8  (p.  78  of  E. 
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distinct  hieiaichies  of  spiritual  beings,  each  with  three 
orders,  rising  to  the  "  supreme  edifice  of  the  Universe,  in 
which  all  the  world  is  included,  and  beyond  which  is 
nothing,"  the  tenth  or  Empyrean  heaven,  "  the  abode  of 
that  Supreme  Deity  who  alone  doth  perfectly  behold 
Himeelf." '  "  These  orders,"  says  Dante, "  are  all  upward 
gazing,  and  downward  prevail,  so  that  toward  God  they 
all  are  drawn,  and  they  all  draw."  *  Plato  might  have 
said  the  same  of  his  Ideas ;  for  every  particular  aspires 
to  the  Idea  which  it  resembles,  and  each  Idea  in  turn 
derives  its  being  from  the  Good  or  God,  With  r^;ard  to 
the  arrangement  of  Plato's  hierarchy,  we  can  readily 
understand  the  general  principles  by  which  it  must  have 
been  determined.  We  may  presume  that  each  of  the 
higher  ideas  has  a  wider  soope  than  the  next  below  it, 
and  is  also  more  excellent,  since  it  is  nearer  to  the  Good ; 
but  Plato  nowhere  attempts  a  systematic  treatment  of 
the  subject,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  a  complete 
classification  of  intelligibljes  in  their  varying  d^^rees  of 
interdependence  and  [ffecedence  would  have  been 
premature,  in  his  day,  as  indeed  it  must  always  be 
premature,  until  there  is  nothing  left  for  man  to  discover. 
The  important  point  for  us  to  observe  is  that  Plato, 
though  imable,  of  coarse,  to  justify  his  belief  by  the 
only  method  whereby  it  can  be  finally  established,  that 
is,  by  an  induction  which  leaves  no  part  of  nature 
unexplored,  did  nevertbeless  emphatically  hold  that  the 
universe  of  knowables  constitutes  a  single  organic  whole, 
every  part  of  which  is  related  to  every  other  in  such 
a  way  that  to  know  one  thing  perfectly  is  to  know  alL 
"Do  you  think  it  possible,"  he  asks  in  one  passage, 
"  adequately  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  soid  apart 
from  universal  nature  ? " '  "  The  whole  of  nature,"  we 
read  in  the  Mvno,  "  is  to  itself  akin,"  * 
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Let  U8  now  endeavour  to  understand  the  method  by 
which  Plato  would  have  the  rulers  of  his  perfect  city 
scale  the  successive  heights  of  the  Ideal  World.  They 
have  learnt  by  this  time  to  take  a  comprehensive  and 
synoptic  view  of  the  different  mathematical  atudies 
included  in  the  propaedeutic  curriculum ;  and  this  in 
itself  forms  a  useful  proposition  for  dialectic,  since  the 
dialectician  is  above  all  things  <rwo7rTuvo$,  one  who  is 
capable  of  "  seeing  things  t<^ther"  and  reducing  many 
scattered  and  apparently  isolated  phenomena  under  a 
a  single  point  of  view.^  But  in  other  respects  they  have 
been  satisfied  with  mathematical  methods ;  and  further 
prepress  is  impossible  until  mathematical  methods  have 
been  discarded.  The  mathematician  begins  with  a  series 
of  hypotheses,  comprisii^  his  so-called  definitions  of 
square,  circle,  triangle,  etc. ;  and  of  these  hypotheses  he 
does  not — (ptA  mathematician,  indeed,  cannot — offer  any 
proof :  we  must  accept  them,  if  at  all,  on  trust  As 
soon  as  hb  hypotheses  are  granted,  i^ain,  the 
mathematician  proceeds  by  purely  deductive  ratiocination 
with  the  aid  of  sensible  images  or  diagrams,  downwards, 
as  Plato  would  say,  to  a  conclusion  which  in  reality 
expresses  nothing  that  was  not  implicitly  involved  in 
the  hypotheses;  nor  does  he,  in  the  course  of  the 
ai^^ument,  ever  bring  the  subject-matter  of  tus  study  into 
connection  with  any  other  department  of  thought. 
Now  this  is  not  what  Plato  calls  "  knowledge,"  in 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  The  mathematician 
"  renders  no  account "  of  his  piinciples ;  and  "  when  a 
man's  first  principle  is  somethii^  which  he  does  not 
know,  while  the  conclusion  and  the  intervenii^  steps 
depend  on  what  he  does  not  know,  how  is  it  possible 
for  such  a  harmony  ever  to  become  knowledge  ? "  * 

How  then  does  the  difdectioian  proceed }  His  object, 
we  remember,  is  to  apprehend  the  world  of  intelligiblee, 

'  Sap,  ™.  687  C ;  Tluitdr.  266  D  IT.  '  «ep.  vii.  983  0. 
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and  the  world  of  intelligibles  is  an  organic  system  of 
mutually  related  Ideas,  ascending  by  a  perfectly 
graduated  acale  to  the  supreme  Idea  of  Good,  on  which 
they  all  depend.  Like  the  student  of  mathematics,  the 
dialectician  also  starts  from  a  hypothesis;  but  he  does 
not  treat  his  hypothesis  as  ultimate ;  on  the  contrary, 
to  him  it  is  something  wholly  provisional,  only  a 
stepping  -  stone  (^(/9a<r«  re  koX  op/ii^)  to  some- 
thing higher.  Hence  no  sooner  is  the  hypothesis 
propounded,  than  be  proceeds  at  oncse  to  teet  it  by  the 
condasiouB  to  which  it  leada  "  If  these  conclusions 
are  untenable,  the  original  hypothesis  is  cancelled  or 
annulled  (ea^npehai),  and  a  new  si^estion  takes  its 
place,  only  to  suffer  the  same  fate.  The  process  is 
repeated  f^in  and  again,  until  at  last  we  reach  an  ^px^ 
or  principle  which  will  withstand  every  test." '  The 
dialectician  must  not  rest  satisfied  untU,  says  Plato,  "  as 
it  were  in  a  battle,  exhausting  every  weapon  of  re- 
futation, striving  to  test  his  view  not  by  that  which 
seems,  but  by  that  which  is,  he  comes  safely  to  the  end 
with  reasoning  that  never  stumbJea"  *  "  Thus  each 
successive  hypothesis  serves  as  an  additional  step  in  the 
stair  by  which  we  ascend,  and  is  useful  to  the  dialec- 
tician just  because  he  is  willing  to  leave  it  and  mount 
higher.  In  the  completed  dialectic  which  Plato 
adumbrates  in  Books  VI.  and  VIL,  we  are  invited  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  kingdom  of  knowables,  in  the 
spheres  alike  of  Nature  aad  of  Man,  has  been  surveyed 
and  mapped  out  by  this  method.  .  .  .  The  result  is 
a  number  of  true  and  irrefragable  principles,  apprehended 
not  only  in  their  mutual  coherence  and  interdependence, 
but  also  ia  their  relationship  to  the  supreme  Idea,  which 
is  itself,  when  we  have  climbed  to  the  summit,  no  longer 
a  hypothesis,  but  an  '  uohypothetioal  first  princi|je,' 
*  JE^.  vU.  G84  C. 
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because  the  exhauBtive  scrutiny  of  all  intelligibles  bos 
demonetrated  that  tlie  Uuiverse  of  thought  and  thiogB 
derives  all  its  reality  from  the  Good." ' 

la  tbifl  summary  descriptioii  of  Plato's  dialectic  there 
are  one  or  two  points  that  call  for  explanation  and 
remark. 

The  first  question  which  seems  to  surest  itself  is 
this:  What  is  the  relation  between  tbe  hypotheses  of 
the  dialectician  and  the  Ideas?  The  answer  would 
seem  to  be  that,  while  the  provisional,  imperfect,  or  it 
may  be  wholly  erroneous  hypotheses  which  tbe  dialectician 
has  to  discard,  correspond  only  imperfectly  or  not  at  all 
to  the  Ideal  Forms,  those  that  finally  survive,  the  "  true 
and  irrefr^able  principles  "  of  which  I  have  spoken,  are 
perfect  counterparts  of  the  Ideas,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  dialectician  has  completed  his  ascent  and  finally 
adjusted  them  all  in  the  Ught  of  the  Good.  They  are 
subject  to  alteration  and  adjustment  up  to  the  last,  like 
the  changing  figures  of  a  landscape  as  we  ascend  a 
mountain. 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  consider  for  a  little  the 
scientific  value  of  this  method  of  procedure  by  hypotheses. 
Tbe  essential  condition  of  prc^rees,  aocordii^  to  Plato, 
is  that  we  should  be  willing  and  eager  to  surrender  our 
hypothesis  as  soon  as  it  is  proved  inadequate.  If  we 
think  of  it,  this  is  the  principle  on  which  any  discussion 
or  debate,  having  for  its  one  and  only  object  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  must  necessarily  be  conducted.  Just 
such  a  debate  Plato  intended  the  majority  of  bis 
dialogues  to  represent ;  and  throughout  his  writings  we 
constantly  meet  with  illustrations  of  the  process  which 
he  calls  to  dvaiptiv  ra;  {nro$iiTu<i,  "  the  cancelling 
of  hypotheses."*  And  if  we  take  a  wider  survey,  we 
shall   see    that    the    renunciation    of   hypotheses    is  a 
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principle  essential  to  progresB  in  every  departmeot  of 
htunsn  inquiry.  In  all  our  investigations,  we  begin 
with  a  collection  of  isolated  facts,  and  frame  a  pro- 
visional generaliBation  or  hypothesiB  to  accoont  for 
them ;  in  the  light  of  new  facts  onr  generalisation  is 
found  to  be  imperfect  or  erroneous,  and  we  discard  it  in 
favour  of  another,  and  so  on,  our  hypothesis  increasing 
in  range  and  content  as  the  horizon  of  facts  expands; 
but  there  is  no  finality,  until  the  phenomena  have  all 
been  collated  and  ammged.  The  moment  we  acquiesce 
in  any  hypothesis  as  final,  we  become  dogmatists,  no 
longer  philosophers  or  "  seekers  after  truth,"  and  progress 
is  at  an  end.  The  history  of  investigation  and  discovery 
in  whatever  sphere  of  thought  afibrds  abundant  evidence 
of  this  too  frequently  foi^tten  fact.  On  the  one  hand, 
I  the  road  by  which  science  has  always  travelled  is  strews 
with,  nay  rather  is  built  out  of,  the  wrecks  of  premature 
generaliBations.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  periods  of 
greatest  sti^ation  in  discovery  have  been  those  in  which 
powerful  oi^nisations  and  commandii^  thinkers  have 
become,  as  it  were,  themselveB  ultimate  hypotheses  beyond 
which  speculation  is  unwilling  or  afraid  te  travel.  The 
paralysing  influence  exerted  upon  the  scientific  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages  by  the  union  of  ecclesiasticism  and  Aristotel- 
ianiem  is  a  case  in  point.  Both  these  hypotheses  had 
to  be  discarded,  or  at  least  revised,  in  order  that  the 
Renaissance  might  b^in.  And  so  it  must  always  be  in 
the  intellectual  as  in  the  moral  pn^rees  alike  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  the  raoe — we  must  always  "  rise  on 
stepping-stones  of  our  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

Flato  speaks  hopefully  as  though  fae  believed  it 
possible  for  his  guudians  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  Good  by  the  method  which  I  have  briefly  indicated ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  his  dialectic,  like  the  objecte  which 
it  seeks  to  comprehend,  is  in  reality  an  Ideal.  As  such, 
it  has  a  value  of  its  own,  because  of  its  emphatic  aflinna- 
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tioD  of  the  essential  uiut7  of  knowledge,  and  ae  fore- 
shadowing the  general  lines  on  which  knowledge  has 
subsequently  advanced. 

But  80  far  as  the  individual  investigator  ie  concerned, 
two  further  considerations  deserve  to  be  taken  into 
account  Inasmuch  as,  according  to  Plato,  the  human 
mind  is  akin  to  the  divine,  we  ma;  suppose  that  intuition 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  analytical  or  discursive  intellect 
which  the  dialectician  employs  throughout  his  investiga- 
tions. And,  Fui-ther,  Plato's  doctrine  of  immortality 
contains  the  suggestion  of  a  continuous  growth  in  know- 
ledge throughout  successive  lives,  until  the  goal  is  at 
last  attained.  We  read  in  the  Phaedo  that  "  the  soul 
takes  nothing  with  her  into  Hades  except  her  edu- 
cation." ' 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  in  a  few 
seatencoB  what  would  seem  to  have  been  the  sum  and 
substance  of  Plato's  theory  of  immortality.  He  believed, 
I  think,  that  except  in  the  case  of  some  whose  crimee 
are  unpardonable — ^men  who  have  done  irremediable 
wrong  to  their  fellows — the  soul  that  came  forth  from 
God  returns  to  him  again,  after  her  wanderings  are 
fulfilled  and  her  purification  accomplished.  One  might, 
perhaps,  ai^e  that  such  a  reunion  with  the  imiversa) 
mind  involves  the  absorption  or  transmutation  of  the 
individual  self  into  the  kind  of  cosmic  consdouaneBS 
which  Euripides  describes  in  the  lines — 

"Albeit  the  mind 
Of  the  dead  live  not,  deathlew  co&Kiou«neas 
Still  hath  it,  when  in  deathlen  aether  meiged."* 

Our  position  on  this  matter  will  neceesarily  depend  on 
the  view  we  take  of  that  which  constitutes  the  "  self  "  or 
"  ^P> "  '1  l>iit  it  seems  clear  that  Plato  at  least  would  have 
held  that  our  essential  personality  is  not  extinguished 
>  107  D.  <  3e«  p.  SOS. 
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by  reimiou  witJi  the  divine ;  aad  it  Ib  noticeable  thftt 
the  conclueioD  which  he  draws  from  nearly  all  his 
attempted  proofs  of  immortality  ia  the  Phaedo  and  else- 
where, has  reference  to  the  individual  human  soul,  your 
soul  and  my  bouI  According  to  Plato,  the  true  and 
esaential  "  ego  "  is  the  rational  and  spiritual  part  of  our 
nature,  what  he  calls  Nous ;  >  and  he  would  consequently 
hold  that  we  do  not  lose,  but  rather  r^ain,  oiir  perfect 
individuality  by  union  with  the  all  -  embracing,  all- 
sustaining  mind  or  spirit  in  which  even  now  we  Uve 
and  move  and  have  our  beii^.  Sucb,  I  conceive,  is 
Plato's  view  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  soul;  and 
other  philosophers  have  maintained  a  somewhat  similar 
theory,'  In  this  way  immortality,  according  to  Plato, 
becomes  the  crown  and  consiumnation  of  the  religious 
Ufe. 

1  Cf.  Fkatd.  64  A  tT. 
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criticums    on    Plato,    809,    422- 

425. 
Aritbmetio,  414  f. 
Art  and  Poetry,   Plato's  riewa  on, 

402-404. 
Aseetioiam  in  OrMM,  102 ;  in  Plato, 

878-386. 
Aiwimilfttion  to  God  as  ethical  end, 

18,401,418,462. 
A«trouomy,  Plata'BTiewof,865,  416f. 
Athena,   oondition  of,    in    time    of 

Socrates,  326  f. 
Atoma  of  Demooritoa,  208-370,  428. 
Atonament  for  sin,  58. 

BaaJiae  of  finripidiB,  806,  S13-3I8. 

Baccbylidas,  84,  88. 

Beatt^,  Idea  of.     See  Idta. 

Becoming,  244,  407,  410. 

Being,  Parmenide*'  dootrina  of,  248  f. 

See  also  Idia. 
Belief.    See  Faith. 
BeUerophon,  125. 
BdUn^on  of  Enripldea,  29G. 
Body,  aa  aouroe  of  eril,  888  ;  as  tomb 

or  piaon-hoDse  of  aonl,    B6-101, 

132,  383,  885. 
Brotherhood,  anirersal,  288. 
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C4Ta,  Bimila  of  th«,  867-35B ;  Orphic  | 

uitidpatioD  of,  100. 
Oerbanu,  80. 
ChildTw  puniihal  for  mm  of  ptnnta, 

88  f. 
Chotphori  ttt  AbmIijIus,   119,    152,  [ 

155,  ise.  I 

ChoioB  of  IWm  in  Orphio  esoIutolMCT, 

lot. 

C!hrutiu 

and  poeby,  2,  14,  37, 

17B,   340,  298,   3Sir.,   841,   S62, 

350f.,  S7Sf.,  381-S88,  SSGf.,  3»2, 

396,  412,  420-432,  4Sfi,  436-43S, 

450  f. 
Circle  of   gsDeratioii   or   Necesri^, 

100,  109,  111,  ISS. 
ClantbM,  86,   210,   218,   233,  805, 

341. 
Commnnity  of  Ooda  tnd  meo,  45, 

72,  lis. 
Coneupiteent  element  in  eoul.     See 

AppelUive  do. 
ConJUgr&tioD,  uuiversul,  228-231. 
Coigectnra,  Platonic,  406. 
ConverdoD    of   toul,    edncation   m, 

412. 


Creator.     3m  Ood  and  Dtmiiuryu: 
Creon.    See  Labdaeidat. 
Croton,  a  centre  of  early  Orphi 


1,93. 


Daemon,  the,  leading  men  Into  sin, 
87,  127,  147  f.,  150;  oentnl,  in 
Parmenidea,  242,  sonl  a«  gaardian, 
in  Plato,  377.     See  also  Qod». 

DaemoMum  of  Socratee,  321-824. 

Daemona,  doctrine  of,  in  Oreek 
thonsht,  71  f.,  76,  99;  ideutiaed 
by  &UBr  with  imagn  of  Demo- 
crituB,  270. 

Dante,  Platonic  elements  in,  440, 
447,  453  f. 

DaugJUert  of  Tro}/,  of  Euripides, 
207,  299,  SIO. 

Deftth,  nature  of,  sooording  lo  Homer, 
E6 ;  ae  separation  of  body  and 
soul,  384. 

Deceitfnlnees  of  tile  Gode,  30  f.,  SO. 
See  also  (?odf. 

Delinition,  Sooratia,  S3Sf,,  422. 

Deianein,  170  f. 

Demiorgiis,  the,  374,  370. 


Democritos,  308-270. 

Dectinj.    Sea  FaU. 

DiaeoiM  of  Hcloa,  295. 

Dialectic  of  Sooratea,   M3-340;   of 

PUto,  896,  421,  452-469. 
Diogenes  of  Apollouia,  SS4-268. 
Dionyms,  ooncept  of,  in  Enripidas, 

314-318. 
Dionyane  Za^jreos,  113. 
Divinatioii,  ancient  newt  o^  56. 
Divinity  of  theeonl,  98  f.,  107, 112  f., 

118,  130,  182,  877. 
Dnuna,   religiooa   ohanuster   of  the 

Oreek,  138. 
Dualism,  of  PTthagareans,  194-196 ; 

of  EmpedodeB,   262;    of   Ansia- 

foraa,  262 ;  of  Plato,  381 L,   400, 
49-452, ;  of  PUto  and  St  Paol 
compared,  881  f. 
Dynaatie*  of  Gods,  69  f.,  139  f. 

Education,  demand  for,  prodncea 
Sophist*,  272 ;  SoBTatM*  view  of, 
389  f.  ;  Plato's  theory  of,  398-421 ; 
preliminary  or  "mnautal,"  300- 
404  ;  intellectoal,  404-400  ;  aeope 
and  method  of;  410-412. 

EfBciant  eauae,  in  Empedoclea,  245, 
261;  inAnaiBgoraB,25S;  inPlato, 
446-460. 

EUetra,  of  Sophocles,  181 ;  of  Bari- 
pidea,  292  f. 

EHeKiM  poetry.  S««  Lyric  aitd 
elij/iae  podrj/. 

Elements,  the  four,  2*4,  42S. 

Elenehut,  negative  arm  of  the,  332- 
836. 

EHeosiniui  rites.    See  Myderia. 

Empedocles,  244-368  ;  connexion  of, 
inth  Orphism,  90,  106,  263. 

Enthtisiastn,  npiritof,  1)15-318. 

Environment,  effect  of,  upon  molal- 
ity, 61,  80,  402. 

Envy,  the  divine,  87,  89,  123-125, 

158  r. 

Krebus,  57. 

Erinna,  00. 

Eroa.    Seeii«M. 

Esohatology :  Homer,  5S-61  ;  Hesiod, 
80 ;  Hymn  to  Demeter,  82  f.  ; 
Lyrio  and  elegiac  poetry,  00  f.  ; 
Orphism,  104-110;  Bmpedocles, 
106  ;  Pindar,  181-187 ;  Aeachylns, 
169-161  ;  aophodet,  180-183 ; 
Heraditoa,  2S7-3S9 ;  Anaxagoraa, 
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264  ;  Diogaoei  of  ApoUoDW,  2S7  f.  ; 

EuripidM,  806-310 ;  Soontea,  344- 

847 ;  PUto,  45S  f. 
Etetiul  pnniahmant,  60,  106,  ISG. 
Btemitr.     8m  Idea  and  Ood. 
Eununida  of  AeMhylus,  15  f.,  142, 

1S3. 
Earipidag,  286-819  ;  funon  of  phili 

Bophj  ud    poetrj  in,  19,    iB9~ 

304,    80S-810;   contrutad    with 

Sophocles,  293  f.,  319  ;  looked  on 

■a  diitMlierer  hy  Atheni&ns,  294  ; 

bisooDDexion  with  Henc1itns,30S; 

bis  teubins  sommariaAd,  SIS  f. 
Bri),  attribnUd   to    tbe    Goda,   SB, 

64f.,  118  ;  origin  of,  according  to 

Haiiod,  78  ;   derired    tmm   bodj, 

383.    See  ilao  Dualiam. 

Faith,  407. 

Fatting  from  Bin,  111. 

Fataliim  and  religion,  110. 

Fata,  poaition  of,  in  Homer,  2S ;  in 

other  Oreek   poeta,   70    (Hesiod), 

84  (Iviic  uid  elegiae  poets),  118  f. 

(Pintkr),  141  f.  (leachyliu). 
Final  oanae.    See  TeUolon- 
Fire  ae  aoamological  prindpl*,  223- 

23I>,  239  f. 
Flesh,  8t  Paul's  dm  of  word,  882. 
Floi,  aniveraal,  231  f.,  423. 
Fortone,  the  Goddess,  119. 
Friar,  tbe  Orphio,  104. 
Friendahip  in  Empedoolea.     SeeXorK. 


Oaomio  poeta,  83-01. 

Ood,  in  Xenophanes,  200-200  ;  un- 
created, 207  ;  in  HeracUtna,  226- 
234  :  in  Empedocles,  248-251  ;  in 
Anaiagonte,  233  f.  ;  in  PUto,  881- 

371,  400-402 ;    tranacendenoe  of, 

372.  See  also  Idta. 

Gods,  example  of  the,  nied  to  enforoe 
a  partioQlar  line  of  conduct,  15- 
18  ;  their  nature  and  attribntsi, 
27-42,  64  f.,  71-73,  83-89,  116- 
139,  139-IGO,  170^178;  mislead 
men,  38-41,  dynastiea  of,  SO  f., 
139  ;  existance  of,  deuied  by  De- 
mocritoa,  269 ;  attitude  of  Pro- 
tagoras toward*,  27G ;  rationalisa- 
lionof,  by  Pt«dicii8,277;  attitude 


anffidency  of,  in  Bniipidas,  298  ; 
attitude  of  Soorates  towards,  846- 
352  ;  tbe  created,  in  Anaiimander, 
188;  in  PUto,  376  f.,  878. 

Qolden  Age,  the,  76. 

Good,  the  Ooda  as  givers  of,  41, 118  ; 
Idsa  of,  see  Idta  of  Oood. 

Gorgias,  279  f. 

Hades.  See  Enb^  and  EtehatoUgy. 
Harmonics,  417  f. 

Hanaony,  oniTerssl,  173-17G,  336, 
804  ;  of  oppoaitas,  232  f. 

Hatred,    in  Empedoclea,    345-347, 

260  f. 
Hearen,  the  Orphic  coDoeption   of, 

107-109. 
Btenba  of  Enripides,  303,  SIO. 
Btlen»  of  Euripides,  295,  809. 
Henwlitus,   312-240 ;  news  of,   on 

suffering,   174  f. ,   misanthropy  of, 

212-314  ;    s^Ie   of,    314  f.  ;   ob- 

souriW  of,  21B  f.  ;   oonuexioD   of, 

with  Orphiun,  237-239. 
Heroes,  the  age  of,  77. 
Haiiod,  the  reUgion  of,  68-81. 
Hippiaa,  279. 
Ht]iolytut     of      Enripides,     16  £,, 

286-389,  293,  804  f. 
Homsr  ud  the  Homeric  religbn, 

21-67. 
Homeric    legends,     denonnoed    by 

Buriridea  and  Plato,  17  f.,  291  f., 

401  f 
Homeric   poems  as  sacred    rolnme 

of  the  Oreeka,  B-11. 
Homeridae,  the,  11. 
Home  Mnaura,  274. 
Homoeomeries  of  Anaiagoraa,  254, 

423. 
Hope  olleu  conceived  of  as  an  evil 

I7  the  Oreeka,  79  f. 
Humanism  of  Euripides,  304-806. 
Hyloioian,  184-190,  222,  2S1. 
Hymns,  the  Homeric,  81-83. 
Hypotheses,  Platonic,  4GS-4S8. 

Idea,  Platonic,  tnuuoendence  of,  424; 
immanence  of,  424 ;  nnity  of, 
435  ;  immntabilit?  ukI  obange- 
lenanaas  of,  439 1  perfection  of, 
436 ;   relation    of    particular   to. 
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Ifttion  of  hypotlieau  to,  HI. 
Idea  of  Bmatj,  391-39&. 
Ids*  of  Qood,   408  f.,   489-462  ;  u 

Bouroe  of  knoirl»dge  uid  eibtence, 
441  f.  ;  u  Sun  of  Ideal  World, 
lSS-441  ;  identified  mtK  God, 
112-4S2;  withNooa,  44S. 

Idealbnj,  eUment  of,  in  the  poetical 
theoloKJ  of  Greece,  S,  2S-42, 117  f. 

Ideas,  Uerarchy  of,  43S  f.,  463  f.  ; 
theor;  of,  422-459 ;  origin  of 
theory  of,  122-424  ;  oriticisms  of, 
434. 

Ignoranoe  identified  with  Tioe,  32S- 
332. 

Iraans,  in  Demooritui,  269 ;  in 
PUto,  406. 

ImiUdTe  art,  Viawi  of  Plato  on,  402, 
446. 

Imnjortalitj.     See  EiKAalotagff, 

Inumatioo,  Orphic  doctrine  of, 
99-101. 

InoonsiBtancj  of  the  poetical 
theology,  26-41,  42  f. 

tndiridDaliein,  HeroclitDs'  protest 
agoioat,  237. 

Indnction,  Soontic,  SSS  f. 

Infatuation,  60,  87t,12af. 

Inferno,  Pindar's,  134  f. 

Innocent,  the,  sQffer  with  the 
guilty,  73,  128. 

Insolence.     See  Pridt. 

Inspiration,  nature  of,  14,  33  f.,  433. 

Intellectual  cbaracter  of  Greek  mor- 
ality, 60,  89,  327-332,  407-409. 

Intelligiblea,  ae  laat  two  sections 
of  Plato's  line,  413-421,  clud- 
fication  of,  46S  f. 

Intermediate  state,  the,  104-106. 

Ion  of  Euripides,  292. 

Iphigeniain  Taurif  ofEDripidee,297. 

Iron,  the  age  of,  77. 

Ironj  of  Socrates,  334. 

Irrational  element  in  man,  S80  f. 

Islands  of  the  blest,  60  f.,  77,80,136  f. 

IxioD,  126,  186. 

Jnt  loHoait.     See  Ltx  UUiimit. 

JsBtice,  the  divine,  shown  in  punish- 
ment of  sin,  41  f.,  62,  71-76,  86  f., 
120,  127  f.,  146;  in  the  reward 
of  Tirtne,  65,  73,  88,  127  f.,  146  ; 
the  duty  of,  74 ;  concept  of, 
in  Sophocles,  172  ;   as  inttrat  of 


Htronger,  2S1  f.  ;  oonrapt  of,  in 
Euripideo,  303-804 ;  Socrates' 
view  of,  343  f. 

Knowledge  oppoeed  to  opinion, 
205  f.  ;  way  oi;  242 ;  identified 
with  virtae,  327-332 ;  Socrates' 
conception  of,  329  f.  ;  Plato's 
oonceptdoD  of,  44],  466-46S. 

Labdaddae,  legend  of  the,  148-160, 

186-173. 
Labour,  the  duty  of,  presched  by 

Hesiod,  80. 
Law,   conflict  between    divine   and 

hnman,  165-169. 
Law  and  nature,  antitheaiB  between, 

278-284,  303. 
La  lalionis,  42,  52,  154. 
Life,   the  brevity  of,  a    reason  for 

strennoos  endeavour,  67,  130. 
Life  according  to  nature,  281. 
Limit  of  PytSagorauis,  184-196. 
Line,  simile  of  the,  404-408. 
Logos,  in  Eeraclitna,  S16-226,  233- 

236,  289  f.,  371  ;  in  Stoics,  Philo, 

and  N.T.,  239  f.,  371,  436;   Soc- 

ratic,  338f,,423r. 
Love,  in  Empedocles,  245-247,  2E0  f.; 

Plato's  dootrins  of,  887-897. 
' '  Love  your  friends  and  hate  your 

enemies,"  S7.  "5,  89,  343  f. 
Lyric    and   elegiac    poety,   religious 

ideas  of,  83-B1. 
Macrocosm  and  Microconn,  386,  375. 
Madinat  of  BeniUt  of   Euripides, 

289-291,  297,  304  f.,  310. 
Maientio  art  of  Socrates,  389  f. 
Han,  his  duty  to  the  Ooda,  43-64, 

73  ;  nobility  of  the  Homeric,  66  f. 
"Han  is  the  measure  of  all  tbinES," 

274. 
Hatbematical  law  of  universe,  3B4, 

367,  420. 
Uatbematical     study,     objects     of, 

aoooiding  to  Plato,  369  ;  in  edoca- 

tional  cnrrionlnm,  414-4S0. 
Iftditaiio  moHiM,  884  f. 
Melancholy,  Greek,   68,   82-88,  78, 

8Sf.,  110,  128f.,  17Bf.,  810  f. 
Memory     and     Foi^tfulneas,     the 

fountsins  of,  106. 
Hetempsychosis,  101  f,,  106,  1381. 
"Hiobt  is  right,"  281-28S. 
Hind,  in  Anaitgoias.     See  Jitns. 
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MiBO) 

Monl 

Monothsiim,     tnicca     of,     real 
alleged,  in  OtmIc  pmItj,  26-27, 
122,    IIS  r.,   176-17S  ;   of   Zeuo- 
phanes,  200-211.     See  alao  Ghd. 

Motion,  aa  ph7Bic«l  chao^s,  368. 

Movent  oauae.     See  .^cuni  couw. 

Music.       See        Marmomet        and 

MjBteriea,  the  Blensinian,  S2  f.,  137, 
138;  inflnenoe  of,  on  Plato,  S96f., 
480 ;  Orpbio  [n;Bteriee,  102-104. 

Natural  and  aiip«rnatnnd,  not  yet 
diltinguiihed  in  Homer,  24. 

Natural  theology,  a  daTelopment  of 
Gr«ek  mttapEvsks,  2. 

Ifatoraliim  and  Idealism  in  the 
religion  of  Homer,  29-42. 

Natnre  and  law,  antitheBia  between, 
279-284.  308. 

Ae  quid  nimii,  124,  126,  131. 

Neceaaitf,  doctrine  of,  in  the 
rtHMMu,  S61f.,  304  f.,  414. 

Necroeia,  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of,  8S6. 

New  Testament,  analogiei  to.  Se« 
Chrittiamty  and  Oruk  phUcmphy 
and  pottry, 

NiiAt  of  Aeicbylas,  147. 

Noocracj,  aa  substance  of  Sooratee' 
teaching,  342. 

Nona,  in  Anaxat^ras,  2G4-264  ;  in 
Democritas,  268  f.  ;  as  fragTuent  of 
aether,  SOS  ;  in  PUto,  861  f.  ;  as 
Vfo  of  eonl,  877  ;  links  roan  to 
(rod,  380  f.  ;  onitea  with  Being 
or  Beauty,  39G  ;  apprehends  third 
and  foarth  sections  of  Iiine,  40S, 
413-421. 

Oedipus,   If^ud  of   honie   of.    See 


0*dipu»   at    Cotonv4    of  Sophocles, 

171-173,  178  f. 
Oedi]nu    the    King    of    Sophocles, 

166 f,  171. 
Old  Teatament,  analogies  to,  24  f., 

28,87,40,  7G,  86  f.,  155  f.,  208. 
Olvinpian    theology,     Homer     and 

Ecaiod  M  fonndrn  of,  7. 
Oljnpiu,  81  f. 

OmnipoteDce  of  the  Oods,  31,89, 117. 
3© 


144,    210, 
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Oinnipreseuce,  the  divine,  24. 
Omnitdence,  the  divine,  88,  89, 120. 
Ouophagis,  102,  114. 
OpinableiK  406-4DS,  449. 
Opinion,    opposed    to     knowledge, 

Mb  f.  ;  BMrehends  the  first  two 

sections  of  the  Line,  406  ;  ooTTect, 

407. 
Oppoaites,      harmony      ot       See 

ffarnMBj/. 
Orateia,  the,  14S-166,  160  f. 
OntU*  of  Euripides,  293. 
Orphaotelestae,  104. 
Oiphic  oommnnities,  93  f. 
"Orphiclife,''the,  102. 
Orpluo     religioDS     ideas,     02-114  ; 

absence  of,  in  Siophoales,  1 32. 
Orphism,  liteiatnre  of,  98-06,  103. 
Orthodoxy,  ancient  Greek,  7. 
Otherness  and  Samsneas,  367-870. 

Pandora,  78  f. 

Paospermismns,  99. 

Pantheiam,    98  f.,    HE 
238f.,2S2,  300. 

Pumenides,  241-244., i^i*  aeC 

Farousia.     See  14ia,  imfflMwnes  qf. 

Participation.    See  ld«a. 

Farticiuara.     See  Idta. 

Pelope,  117. 

i^rauof  Aescbylns,  146-148,  166. 

Personality,  Homer's  conception  of, 
29,  64-66  i  Plato's  view  of,  66  ; 
of  God,  210,  44S-443. 

Pesaimism.     3e«  MtUvnduly. 

Phatdo  of  Plato  discussed,  883-886. 

Fhanes,  OS. 

PAi/oeMes  of  Asschylns,  169. 

PAifoc<<<M  of  Sophocles,  174. 

Philosopher,  the  true,  39S  f.,  408. 

Philosophy,  aim  of,  883  ;  aa  "  re- 
hearsal of  death,"  384;  aa  the 
bieheat  music,  887. 

Pinibr,  116-137. 

Pittacus  of  HityleniL  7G. 

Plato,  hii  relaticnahip  to  Socntes, 
368  f.  ;  and  St.  Paul,  868  f.,  881- 
38S,386r.,39G,  412,  436-488,  4G0, 
463 1  and  St  John,  43ft^3S  ; 
coamology  of,  361-374;  bia  con- 
ception of  God,  861-374,  442-446  ; 
called  "the  attidsing"  Hoses,  15, 
374  ;  psychology  of,  877-381 ;  his 
theory  of  education,  398-421  ;  his 
views  on  Poetry  and  Art,  402-404  ; 
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hii  theoTT    of    Idau,    122-460; 

taleologr  of,  448-451. 
Po«t,  the,  conoGivad  of  u  a  teacher 

by  the  Greeks,  B-Il. 
PoetiwI  theology  of  Greeoe,  protaeta 

r'liEt  the,  4-<  ;  purification  of, 
:  Homer,  19. 
Poetry,  inflaence  of,  in  Oreek  life  and 

thought,  7-lS  \   true  fnnetion  of, 

408  r 
Poetry  and  Fhilosophj,  place  of,  in 

Greek  religious  development,  1-20  ; 

their     mutual    antagonism,    and 

its  cause,   2-9,  401  f.  ;   fneion  of, 

in  Eoripidea,  19,  299-803,  SOS-8tO. 
PoliiKut,  myth  of  the,  78. 
Poljtbeira),  Greek,  2fi,  122  ;  atUoks 

of  Zenophanea  on,  201 1  ;  do.  of 

Euripides,  203  f. 
Praver,  4G-48,  SO,  8E2. 
Pride,  128  f.,  115,  150. 
ProdicuB,  277  f. 
Prometheus,     the    legend    of,     79, 

189-141. 
Promelli«in    Bound    of    Aeschylus, 

13K-142,  167f. 
Protagoras,  278-278. 
ProTideuce,  120  f.,  849  f. 
Psychology.    See  Soul. 
Purpatoiy,  lOE,  134. 
Piml7,  notion  of,  in  Orphism,  101, 

106 ;  religiouB,  in  Sophocles,  178, 
Pnnishment,  the  law   of,   63,    185 ; 

retributory  and  remedial,  154-166  ; 

remedial,  380  f.   See  also  8>^«ring. 
Pythagoresnism,  190-1S7  ;oonneiion 

of,  with  Orphism,  190-193;  Boien- 

Ufic  doDtrine  of,  194-197. 
Qaadrivium,  419. 
Quern  dtKi  vnU  percUre,  priia  de- 

fntnttU,  38  r.,  87  f. 
Bationaliam  of  Eoripidea,  SIS. 
Bationalistic  movement  in  Athens, 

271  f. 
B«ason.    See  Loaoi  and  Ifoiu. 
Beoording    ansel,     the,     in    Oreek 

literature,  7!!. 
Bemonstranoes,     examples    of,    ad- 
dressed to  the  Gods,  43,  87. 
Repvblie   of   Plato,   the,    theory   of 

edacatiDu  in,  899-421,  (dialectio) 

452-459  ;  theory  of  Ideas  in,  489- 

462 !  TiowB  on  poetry  and  art  in, 

101-404,  407. 


SestoratioD  of  all  things,   the,  7S, 

109,  248. 
Batrihution    and   reward    hveafter, 

69  f.,  104-111,  131-188. 
Beturn  to  natnre,  deeire  for,  281. 
Bit«a  and  oaremonjes  of   Orpliism, 

102  f. 
Rivers  of  the  qnderworld,  57. 

Saorifioe,  13-46,  73  f.,  89,  351. 
8t  John  and  Plato,  488-438. 
Sb  PaDl  andPlato,  85er.,  SSl-333, 

386  f.,  395, 112, 136-138,  450, 168. 

Samenees  and  Otherness,  367-370. 

Sense  perception,  Plato's  distrust  of, 
865,  113-131.    See  also  Opinum. 

Seniibleg  as  lowest  stage  of  truth, 
370,  405-408,  119. 

Seven  against  Thebee.  See  L<dh 
dacidae. 

Stntn  agaifMl  Thebea  of  Aeschylus, 
119  f.,  152  f. 

Simonidw,  90,  275  f. 

Sin,  origin  and  nature  of,  as  depicUd 
in  Greek  poetry,  18-52,  87  f.,  125- 
127,  146-154  ;  possibility  of  atone- 
ment for,  68 1  ante-naUl  sin,  in 
Orpbism,  97  f.  ;  Orphic  couoaption 
of  sin  in  genersil,  lllf. 

Sin-offering,  natore  of,  in  Homer,  53. 

Sisyphus,  185. 

Slavery,  attacks  on,  283  f. 

Socrates,  320-356 ;  introduces  new 
intellectual  nnd  spiritual  era,  820 ; 
hisaharacter,321-827,342 1,362  f.; 
daemimiun  of,  321-324 ;  his 
miaaiou  to  Athenians,  32^-S2S ; 
sen'ant  of  Apollo,  826  ;  identifies 
virtue  with  knowledge  and  vice 
with  i^oranoe,  327-S32  ;  his 
conception  of  knowledge,  329  ;  his 
optimLsm,  332 ;  method  of  teaching, 
332-340 ;  his  irony,  831 ;  produces 
perplexity,  334 ;  studies  man 
eiclusivdy,  830 1.  ;  method  of 
indnction  and  definition  O^^X 
838  f.  ;  uses  plebeian  illustrations, 
83S  f.  ;  relationship  to  disciple^ 
33S  f. ;  substance  of  his  teaching, 
310-865;  effect  of  his  teaching, 
331  f.;  his  doctrine  of  self-know- 
ledKC,  312  ;  forbids  requital  of  evil 
with  evil,  SIS ;  his  views  on  im- 
mortality, 311-S47  ;  his  teleolog;, 
317-360  ;  his  views  on  worship  and 
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■uiifloe,  3G0  f. ;  on  pTSjer,  SG2 ;  his 
trial  uid  condemiutiOD,  S63-3G6. 

Solon,  81-88. 

Sophiats,  272-2SS ;  M  profeMicmal 
tMchera,  272 1 

Sophooles,  163-183 ;  pietj  of  184  ; 
oontraatad  with  AMCDjloi,  1S2  f.  ; 
with  Euripidea,  298  I.,  310. 

Soni,  Homer  a  view  of  the,  66  ;  Orphic 
doctrine  of  its  origin  uid  hiatoir, 
96-111 ;  the  Pindaric  do.,  131-137  ; 
EmpedocleB*  do.,  252 ;  immortality 
of,  denied  b;  Democritna,  298 ; 
divine  origin  of,  in  Plato,  377 ; 
parte  of,  in  PUto,  876,  381.  See 
also  SKhatolagy   lad   tfou*   and 

Spbere-Kod  of  Empedoclea,  216  f. 
Spirit,  St  Panl'a  use  of  word,  381  f. 
Spirited  part  of  sodI,  379  f. 
Spiritt  01  the  departed  affeot  fortimea 
of  the  living,  160  f.,  182. 


Strife,  nnireraal,  231 ;  in  Empedoclea, 

see  BeUrtd. 
Suffering,  the  problem  of,  78,  83  f, 

160-lTs  ;  due  to  sin,  1G4,  169  f.  ; 

as  road  to  knowledge,  IGGf.,  172- 

176,  400. 
San,   a*  oBapring  of  Idea  of  Oood, 

489-141. 
SitpptUaiU    of     Aeaahyloa,    112  f., 

ICSf:  ;  of  Euripidea,  3B1,  808. 
Sym^otimn,     of     Plato    discussed, 

S8fr-S97. 
Synoptic  view  of  atadies,  130,  4GE. 

Tabooa,  102. 

TanUlus,  117, 135. 

Tartoms,  SO,  70,  106,  139. 

Teleology  of  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia, 
267  ;  of  Anaiagoraa,  262f,  ;  of  Soc- 
rates, 817-360  ;  of  Plato,  448-461. 

Thalea,  181-186. 

Thaognis,  S6-88,  296. 

nkeufvny,  the,  of  Heaiod,  68-71. 

Thraaymachua,  37S. 

Timaeut  of  Plato,  cosmology  of,  360- 
371  ;  doalism  in,  3S1  f.  ;  doctrine 
of  Neoeamty  and  Reuon  in,  361  f. , 
361  f  ;  account  of  human  soul  in 
376-379;  aa  "hymn  of  the 
Universe,"  S73;innDeiioe  of,  among 
Hellenising  Jews,  373  f. 


Time  «s  moving  imagi  of  etamity, 

376. 
TimoD  the  satirist,  6. 
Tityos,  136. 

TVne&tniiu  of  Sophooles,  170,  173  f. 
Trinity,  resemUanee  in  Plato  to  the 

doctrine  of  the,  871  f. 
Tritrium,  119. 
Truth,  the  fouudatiDu  of  virtue,  121 ; 

way  of,   212  ;   oflapring  of  Nmu 

and  Beauty,  896. 
Tmthfulnsas,  the  divine,  121,  157  f., 

207  f. 
"Two  evils  to  one  good,"  86£,  61, 

129  ;  denied  by  Euripides,  311. 
Tyrannical  man,  the,  160. 
Tjrtaena,  86. 

Unity  of  God.     See  JfonotA^wm. 
Univeraala.     See   Logm  and   Ideiu, 

Thta-y  of. 
Unlimited,  the,  in  Pythagoreanism, 

194-196. 
Upward    and    downward    road,    in 

Hersclitns,  231. 

Vice  identiGed  with  ignorance,  329- 

832. 
Virtue,  rewarded  by  proaperi^,  61, 

78,   128;    attained    bv    toil,   81  ; 

identiGed  with  knowledge,827-.332. 

Wheel  of  guieistion.  SeeCHrth^do. 
Wisdom,  diving.     See  2fimi. 
"Wise  man  "or  "aagea,"  97. 
Women,  craatioD  of,  76,  79. 
Word,  the.     See  Logot. 
WotJU  and  Dvyt,   the,   of  Heaiod, 

71-81. 
World  aainoamata  God,  209,368-374. 
World-Bonl,  theory  of,  in  Plato,  SSS- 

878. 


Xeuophanes,  198-211 ;  hiaoc 

with  Orphism,  190  f. 
Xenophon,   religiona  dispositiou  of, 

321,  387  ;  and  Aristotle  concern. 

ing  Socrates,  346. 

ZagrdUB,  113. 

ZeuB,  the  Homeric,  28  f.,82,  38-40,  IS 
the  nesiodio,  71-73;  in  Iv^      -^ 
elegiac  poetry,  83  f.  ;  in  O 
96 ;  in  Pindar,  119,  132  f. ; 
Aewihylean  Zens,  111,  142-116. 
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KOnig  (Dr.  Ed. ) — ^Th  b  Exiles'  Book  of  Consolation  ( Deutero-Isaiafa). 
Crown  Svo,  8s.  ed. 

S&iig  (Br.F.  E.)—TBBRBLiotous  History  OF  Israel.   Cr.  Svo,  3b.  6d. 

Krauae  (P.  C.  P.) — The  Ideal  of  Humanity.     Crown  8vo,  Ss. 

Knumnacher  (Dr.  F.  W.) — David,  the  Kino  of  Israel.    Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Knrt«  (Prof.)— Handbook  OF  Church  History  (from  1517).  8to,7s.M. 

History  of  the  Old  Covenant.    Three  vcds.  Svo,  ISa.  net, 

Ladd  (Prof.  G.  T.) — The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.    Two 

vols.  Svo,  1600  pp.,  21s. 

Laidlaw  (Prof.  J,,  D.D.) — The  Bibls  Doctrine  of  Man.  Post  8vo,  7b.  sd. 
Lambert  (Bev.    J.  C,    D.S.) — The   Sacraments    in    the    New 

Testambat.     Dem;  Svo,  price  10s.  6d. 

Lane  (Laura  K) — Life  of  Alexander  Vinkt.    Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
Lange  (J.  P.,  D.D.} — The  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Edited 

by  Haecub  Dodb,  D.D.     2nd  Edition,  in  4  vols.  Sro,  price  28s.  net. 

Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    Edited 

bj  Philip  Sohapf,  D.D.    Old  Tkstaukht,  II  vols. ;  New  Testakbht,  10 
vols.  ;  Apocktpha,  I  vol.    Subscription  price,  net,  16«,  eacb. 

St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  3  vols.  8vo.  ISa.  net;  St.  Luke, 

2  vols.  Svo,  12b.  net;  St.  Johh,  3  vole.  Svo,  ISs.  net. 
'.•  Apy  Four  Volumes  at  tlie  original  Subscription  price  of  21s.  net. 

L«  OamuB  (E.,  Bishop  of  La  Bochelle)— The  Children  of  Nazareth. 

Feap.  4to.     4b. 

Lechler  (Prof.  0.  V.,  D.D.) — ^The  Apostolic  and  Post-Apostolic 

Tikes.  Their  Diversity  and  Unity  in  Life  and  Doctrine.  2  vols.  cr.  Svo,  ISs. 
Lebmann  (Pastor) — Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Jesus.  Cf.  Svo,  3b.  6d. 
Lendrum  (Bev.  Bob^  A.) — An  Outline  of  Christun  Truth. 

Ad  Aid  to  Sunday  School  Teachers,     fld.  net. 
Lewis  (Tayler,  LL.D.)— The  Six  Days  of  Creation.    Cr.  Svo,  Ta.  6d. 
Lidgett  (Bev.  J.  Scott)— The  Fatherhood  of  God  in  Christian 

Tbcth  and  Lipk,     Svo,  Ss.  net 
LUley  (/.  p.,  D.D.)— The  Lord's  Supper  :  Its  Origin,  Nature,  and 

Use.     Crown  Svo,  fis. 
miie  (Arthur) — Buddha  and  Buddhism.     Crown  Svo,  3s. 
Lindsay  (Prin.  T.  M.,  D.D.)— HrsTORv  of  the  Refobmation.     In 

2  vols.  213.     (iTitamattmtal  Theoloqieal  Library. ) 

• — ' —  Luther  and  the  German  Kkfohmation.    Crown  S\o,  3s. 
Liflco  (P.  G.)— Parables  of  Jesus  Explained.    Fcap.  Svo,  6b. 
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Locke  (Clinton,  D.D.) — The  Aqe  of  the  Great  Western  Schish. 

{Erat  <^  CKurA  Bittory.)    6i. 
Lotse  (Hennaon) — Microcoshus  :  An  Essay  concerning  Man  and  hie 
reUtion  to  th«  World.     Ch«>p«r  Edition,  2  toU.  Svo  [1450  pp.),  21b. 

Indlow  (J.   M.,  D.D.)— The  Age  of  the  Crusades.     {Era»  0/ 

Ckureh  Sidory.)    Sb. 

Lntbardt,  Eahnis,  and  Brfldmer — ^The  Church.    Crovm  8vo,  6a, 
Lntbanlt  (Prof.)— Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel.     3  vols. 

8to,  18b.  net. 

History  op  Christian  Ethics.    8to,  68.  net. 

AfOLOOETIC  LeCTCRES  0NTHBFUNDAUKNTAL(7£'lf.),  SaVINO 

(C  Sd.),  MoBAL  Tbutbs  of  CHRisTiAirrrT  <4  Ed,).    S  toU.  ct.  6to,  Ss.  mcK. 
Haodranld — Inteoduciion  to  Pentateuch.   Two  vols.  8vo,  12a,  net. 

Cebation  and  the  Fall.     8vo,  6a.  net. 

IDu::gregor(Eev.G.H.O.,]lA)— So  Great  Salvation.   Ct.  32mo,  Is. 
Hai^regOT  (W.  M.,  D.D.) — Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,    Ser- 

mons  and  Interpretstiona,     Post  8vo,  is,  6d.  net. 

Macpheraon  (Bev.  John,  ILA) — Couiikntary  on  the  Epistle  to 

TKB  Efzuiams.     Sto.  lOi.  6d. 
HcOoali  (James),  Life  of.     8vo,  9b. 
MotHfTerl  (Prof.  A.  C.  Ph.D.)— History  of  Christunity  in  the 

Afostolio  Aor.     {Inltmationat  Theological  Library.)    Post  3vo,  l£a. 

The  Apostles'  Creed.     Post  8vo,  4s.  net 

U'Hardy  (0.,  D.D.)— Savonarola.     Crown  8vo,  38. 

JC'IntoBb  (Bev.  Hngh,   M.A.) — Is  Christ  Infalublb  and   the 

Bible  Tbttb  t    Third  Edition,  post  Svo,  Ba.  net. 

Maddntosb  (Prof.  &.,  D.D.) — Hegel  and  Ubgelianisu.   Crown  Sto,  St. 
Martonaen  (Biahop)— Christian  Dogmatics.    Svo,  6s.  net. 

Christian  Ethics.     (General  —  Individual  —  Social.) 

Tbree  Toll.  8to,  ee.  net  Buh. 

MatbesoD  (Geo.,  D.D.)— Growth  ofthe  Spirit  of  Christunity,  from 

the  Fint  Ccntmy  to  the  Dawn  of  tbs  LatbersD  Era.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21i. 

Keyer  (Dr.)  —  Critical  and  Exegetioal  Commentaries  on  the 

Nbw  Tbstameht.      Twenty  toIh.   Bvo.     Svbtcription  priee,  £5,   Eb.   net; 

alasMon  of  F<ntr  Foluma  at  Subseription  price  of  21i.,-    NonSvhacriptioti 

priee,  lOa,  Sd.  e«h  volume. 
St.  Matthew,  2  vols. ;  Mark  awd  Lcke,  2  vole. ;  Sr.  Joes,  2  vols. ; 

Aora,  2  vols.;  Rouaks,  2  vols.  ;  Corinthiaks,  2  vols. j  GAl^TiAVB.oneToL  ; 

Ephbsians  akd  Pbileuok,  one  vol. ;  Pbilifpiahs  ahd  CoLOsniAi's.oiieToL; 

Thbssaloniahs  (£>r.  Lanfmtum),  one  vol.  ;  The  PAarooAL  Bfistlbs  {Dr. 

StUhtr),  one  vol. ;  Hkbkbwb  [Dr.  LOnenuinn],  one  vol.  ;  8t.  Jakbs  and  St. 

Jobk'b  Epistles  (ffMhtr),  one  vol. ;  Petrb  and  Jucb  [Dr.  Hviher),  one  vol. 
Hlchie  (Obarlea,  ILA.)— Bible  Words  and  Phrases.    ISmo,  la. 
Hilligan  (George,  D.D.)— The  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the 

Hbbbsws.    Post  Svo,  6a. 
XOligau  (Prof.    W.,   D.D.)— The   Resurrection   or  the   Dead. 

Second  Edition,  crown  Svo,  4a.  <d. 
Hilligau  (Prof.   W.,  D.D.)   and   Honlton  (W.   P.,  D.D.)  — CoH- 

HBNTABT  OH  THB  OoSPBL  OF  St.  JoHH.      Imp.  8V0,  SS. 

■ofEatt  (Jamee,  D.D.) — The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. 

{InUraatiimai  Thealogieal  Library.)    In  Preparation. 
Koore  (Prof.  G.  P.,   D.D.)— Judges.     (JtOermaiotial   Oritieal  Com- 
fMtttery.)    Second  Edition,  pent  8to,  12a. 
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lo  T.  and  T.  CiarMs  Publications. 

Honlton  (Junes  H.,   D.Lltt.) — K  Grauuar  of  New  Testajient 

Qbekk.     Part   I.    Th«   Prolegomena.     Second  Edition,  Ss.   net.     Part  II. 

{In  Oit  Frets.) 
Konlton  (W.  F..  D.D.)  and  Geden  (A.  S.,  M.A.)— A  Concordance 

TO  Ta£  Grbbk  Tbstauent.     Cronn  4to,  26s.  net,  and  31b.  6d.  net. 
Knirbead  (Dr.  Lewis  A) — The  Tiues  of  Curist.      New  Edition. 

With  Map.     2s. 

HflUAT  (Dr.  Julias)— The GhbistianDoctiune  OF  Sm.  av«k.,i2B.Bet 
XniplQr  (Professor) — Cohmentasy  on  tee  Psalkb.    8to,  6s.  net 
Navflle  ^mest)— The  Pbobleh  of  Evil.    Crown  8to,  Is.  fid. 

ThkChrist.  TranaUtedbyKev.T.J.DESPRis.  Cr.8To,4>.6d. 

Modern  PHYSica     Crown  8vo,  So. 

Neandar  (Dr.)— Church  History.    Eight  vols.  8yo,  £2,  Sa.  net 
Nicoll  (W.  Bobertson,  ILA.,  LL.D.)— The  Incarnate  SatIoitk. 

New  Edition,  price  3b.  6d. 
Novalis — Hymns  amd  Thoughts  on  Heugion.     Crown  8to,  4s. 
Oehler  (Prof.) — ^Theology  of  the  Old  Testaxent.    2  vols.,  12s.  net. 
Oofltenee  (Dr.  Van) — The  Year  of  Salvation.    Two  vols.,  6a.  carfL 

Mo8E3 :  A  Biblical  Study.    Crown  8to,  6s. 

Orelli  (Dr.  0.  von) — Old  Testament  Prophecy  ;  Gokhentaiit  on 

Ibaiah  ;  Jebbkiah  ;  The  Tweltk  Hinor  Pbophbts.    i  toIb.    Sabsoripti<ai 

price,  2l8.  net ;  separate  toU.,  fis.  net,  each. 
Orr  (Prcrf.  James,  D.L.) — David  Hume,     Crown  8vo,  38. 
Owen  (Dr.  Jdm)-— Works.    Se&i  and  only  C-mpleU  Edition.     Edited 

by  R«T.  Dt.  Qoold.     Twenty-foDi-  vols.  8vo,  SabacriptioD  price,  £i,  ia. 
The  'Etbrm'  nur  be  bad  sepuilaly.  In  una  toIl.  £1.  la.  net. 

Palestine,  Hap  of  Edited  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.,  and 
Ftot  0.  A.  Smith,  M.D.,  D.D.  With  compleU  Index.  Scale — t  Miles  to 
au  Inch.     In  cloth,  10s.  6d.  ;  monntcd  on  roller*,  varnished,  IGa. 

Patrick  (Eev.  Principal  W.,  D.D.)— James  the  Brother  op  our 

LOBD.     Post  Svo,  Oa.  net. 
Pbilippi   (F.   A.) — GOMHENTART  ON  THE  ROUANB.       Two  VoIb.   8vo, 

12s.  net 
Piper — Lives  OF  Leaders  OF  Church  Universal.  Two  vols.  Svo,  218. 
Ptqmlar  C(»nmentary  on  the  New  Testament.    Edited  by  Philip 

SOHAFT,  D.D.     With  nioatratioiis  and  Maps.     VoL  I.— Thb  Simoptioal 

OoaPBLS.    Vol.  II. — St.  John'm  Gobpbl,  a«ii  tbk  Acre  of  thk  AroffTLis. 

Vol.  III. — Romans  to  Fhii.gmon.     In  three  toIb.  imperial  Sto,  12b.  6d. 

Flnmmer  (Alfred,  D.D.) — St.  Lcke.  {iTitemational  CritietU  Oom- 
meMary.)     Fourth  Edition,  po«t  8to,  12s. 

English  Church  History,  1509-1575.     Crown  8to,  Ss.  net. 

English  Church  History,  1575-1649.     Crown  8yo,  3s.  net, 

English  Church  History,  1649-1703,    Crown  Svo,  3s.  net, 

Profeit  (Bev.  W.,  M.A.)— The  Creation  of  Matter;  or.  Material 

Elements,  Evolution,  and  Creation.      Crown  8to,  2a.  net 

Piiqjer  (Bernhard) — History  of  the  Christian  Philosophy  of 

Relioion  from  the  Rbfobmation  to  Kamt,     Svo,  16s. 
Pnrves  (Bev.  Dr.  D.) — The  Life  Evgrlastino.     Crown  8vo,  48.  net 
Kabiger  (Prof.) — ENCYCLOPiSDiA  of  Theoloot.    Two  vols.  8to,  12s.  net. 
Balny  (Principal)  —  Delivery  and  Dbvelophent  or  Christian 

DOOTBiNE.      Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

The    Ancient    Cathouc    Church.      {Inltmalional    Uiech 

logital  Library.)    Post  Svo,  12s, 
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T.  and  T.  Clark s  Publications. 


Bubdall(ReT.  H.,D.aL.)— Christus  in  Ecclesia.  Pmi 8»o,  *a.  «d.  uet. 
Beid  {Eev.   John,   M.A.) — Jksds   and   Kicodkmus.     A   Study   in 

Spirito&l  Life.     Peat  Svo,  Is.  Sd.  net 
Beligions  Doubts  (The)  of  Common  Men.     Crown  Svo,  28.  6cl.  net 
Bemwh  (Prof.) — Natcbb  and  IHK  BiblB:  Lectares  on  the  Mosaic 

HUtoiy  of  CrMtion  in  reUtion  Xa  NatnTal  Science.    Two  vols.  8to,  21a. 
Benn  (Profeaaor)— History  or  the  Sacrbd  Scriptures  of  thb  Nbw 

TUTiJtzNT.     SM  pp.  Svo,  ISl. 

Blebm  (Dr.  B.) — Messianic  Prophecy.   New  Edition.  Post  s™,  78.  M. 
Bitchie  (Prof.  D.  (J.,  M.A.)— Plato.     Crown  Svo,  3b. 
Bltechl  (Albrecht,  D.D.)— The  Chkistun  Doctrine  op  Justifi- 
cation ASD  Bboonoiliation.     Second  Sdition,  Svo,  14s. 

Bitter  (Carl) — Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine.  *  vols.  Bto,  2ib. 
Booke  (T.  0.,  B. A.)— Inspiration,  and  other  Lectures.  8to,  7b.  6d. 
Bou  (C.) — Our  Father's  Kingdom.  Crown  Svo,  2b.  6d. 
BoM{D.Il,D.D.)— The  Teaching  OF  Jesus.  (5)We-Cla»BHanrfbooi«.)2». 
Bothe  (Prof.) — Sermons  for  the  Christun  Year.  Cr.  8vo,  la.  6d. 
SalBset — Manual  of  Modern  Pantheism.  Two  vols.  8vo,  lOa.  6d. 
Salmond  (Princ   8.  D.   P.,  D.D,)— The   Christian   Doctrine   of 

luiORTALiTr,     Firth  Edition,  post  Svo,  9b. 
Sanday(Prof.  W.,D.D.)  and  Headlam  (Principal  A.  C..D.D.)—Eomans. 

{Iniemaiional  Criiieal  CommeiOary.)    Third  Edition,  post  Svo,  ISb. 
Sanday  (Prof.  W.) — Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ.    PosISto,  Ss.  net 
SurtorlOB  (Dr.  £.) — Doctrine  of  Divine  Love.     Svo,  6s.  net, 
8«yce  (Prof.  A.  H.,  LL.D.)— The  Eeugions  of  Ancient  Egypt  and 

Babtlonia.     Post  Sto,  Ss.  net 

Scbaff  (ProfesBOr) — History  of  the  Christian  Church.     (New 

Edition,  thoroughly  Reviaed  snd  Enlarged.)  Sii  'Divisions,'  in  2  toIs. 
each,  extra  Svo. 

1.    APOStflLIC    CflHtSTIAKITT,    A.D.     1-100,    2    Tols.    218.        2.     ASTB-NlOBNB, 

A.D.  100-325,  2  vols.,  21a.  8.  Nicbnb  amd  Post-Kicenb,  a.d.  826-600, 
2  Tola.,  21s.  *.  Mkbiaival,  a.d.  690-1078,  2  vols..  21s.  (Compfefwra  <tf 
thia  Period,  1073-1617,  in  preparation).  6.  The  Swibb  aBFORMATiON, 
2  Tols.,  e«t™  demy  8yo,  21s.  8.  The  Gebnah  Ekbormatiom,  2  »o1b.,  eitra 
demy  Svo,  21s. 

Bchleiennacher's  Christmas  Eve.     Crown  Svo,  2s. 

Bchnhert  (Prof.  H.  Von.,  D.D.)— The  Gospel  of  St.  Peter.  Synoptical 
Tftblea.     With  Translation  and  Critical  Apparata8.     Svo,  la.  ed.  net 

8<dinltz  (Hemumn) — Old  Testament  Theology.  Two  vols.  18s.net 
8ch8rer  (Prof.) — History  of  the  Jewish  People.    Five  vols.  Sub- 
scription price,  SOs.  Sd.  net 

*,*  Index.    la  separate  Volume.    2a.  6d.  oat. 
Sohwartikopff  (Dr.  P.) — The  Prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ.     Crown 

Bcott  (B«v.  Emeet  F.,  H.A)— The  Fourth  Gospel:  Its  Purpose 

sud  Theology.     Demy  8to,  6$.  net. 

Soott  (Ja«.,  U.A,  D.D.)--Principlks  of  New  Testament  Quotation 

EsTABLUHKD  AND  APPLIED  TO  BiBUCAL  Ceitioism.    Cr.  Sto,  2Dd  Edit.,  1*. 

Server  (Bev.  B.  W.,  B.D.)— To  Christ  through  Criticism.    Post 

Sto,  Sa,  6d.  net. 

SeU(K,D.D.) — The  Church  in  the  Mirror  of  History.    Ct.Sto,  Seed. 
Shaw  (B.   D.,  D.D,)— The    Pauuke   Epistles:    Introductory  and 
Eipoaitnrj  Studies.     Sto,  8a.  net 
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T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Shedd— Skemons  to  the  Spiritual  Man.    8vo,  7s.  6d. 

DoGi£ATio  Thboloot.    Three  voU.  ex,  8vo,  378.  6d. 

8ime  (James,  1C.A.) — William  Hbrschbl  and  his  Work.    Crown 

Svo,  3b. 
Simoa  (Prof.) — Ricconciliation  by  Incaknatiok.    Port  Svo,  7b.  6d. 
Smeaton  (Ollphant,  ILA.) — The  Medioi  and  the  Italian  Rknais- 

HANCK.      3b. 

Smith  (Prof.  H.  P.,  D.D.)— I.  and  II.  Sahuel.    {Intemaiional  Critieed 

OomiMtaaTy.)    Post  Svo,  12b. 
Old  Testament  History.    f^tnUrnatioTiai  Thmlggiad  LOrary.)    12b. 

Smith  (Professor  Thoe.,  D.I>. )— Medlsval  Missions.    Cr.  8to,  4b.  6d. 

EnOLiD :  His  Life  and  System.     Crown  8vo,  3s. 

Smyth  (John,  M.A..  D.Ph.)— Truth  and  Eeality.    Crown  8vo,  4a. 
Smyth  (Newman,  L.L.)— Christian  Ethics.     (International  Theo- 

logvxU  lAbrary.)    Thin)  Edition,  post  Svo,  IDs.  fld. 
Snell  (F,  J.,  M.A.) — Wbslby  and  Methodism.     Crown  8vo,  Ss. 
Somerville  (Rev.  D.,  D.D.) — St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christ.    9b. 
Stihiia  (Leonh.)— Kant,  Lotze,  and  Ritschl.    Svo,  9s. 
Stalker  (Prof.  Jas.,  D.D.)— Life  of  Christ.     Large  Type  Edition, 

orown  Bvo,  3a.  «d. 

Life  of  St.  Paul.     large  T3^6  Edition,  crown  Svo,  3a.  6d. 

Stanttm  (V.  H.,  D.L.)— The  Jewish  and  The  Christian  Messiah. 

A  Study  in  tbe  Earliest  History  of  Cfariatiuiitj.     Svo,  10s.  <d. 

Stead  (P.  H.)— Thb^Kingdom  of  God.    Is.  fid. 

Stfllmneyer  (Dr.  P.  L.)— The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord.     Svo,  7a.  6d. 

The  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  0  dr  Lord.  Svo,  6s.  net 

Stevens  (Prot  G.  B.,  D.II.)— The  Theology  of  the  New  Testamkkt. 

(InUnuUional  Theologieal  Library.)    Post  Svo,  12b. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation.     (International 

TluologinU  Library.)    Post  flvo,  128. 
Stevenson  (Hrs.)— The  Symbolic  Parables.     Crown  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 
Stier  (Dr.  Bndolph) — On  the  Words  of  the  Lord  jBsrm.    Eight 

vols.  Svo,  SubscriptiaD  price  £2,  2s.  net.      Sepuate  volamea,  price  Ob.  net 

The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  Comhentaey  on 

THE  Epibtlb  of  St.  Juibs.    Svo,  es.  net. 

The  Words  of  the  Apostles  Expounded.    8vo,  68.  net. 

Stirling  (Dr.  J.  Hntohison) — Philosofht  AND  Theolooy.  PostSvt^  9a. 
Darwinianism  :  Workmen  and  Work.    Post  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

What  is  Thought  1    8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Stracban  (Bev.  J.,  H.A.)— Hebrew  Ideals  ;  tram  the  Story  of  the 
P&trisrchs.   PftTtI.2B.   PBrtII.2s,   Two  Parts  bonnd  in  One  Volame,  Sb.  net. 

Tholnck  (Prof.)— TheEpistletotheRomahs.  Two  vols.  fcap.  8vo,8«. 

Thomson  (Bev.  E.  A.)— Memorials  of  a  Ministry.    Crown  8vo,  fia 

Tophel  (Pastor  G.) — The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Crown  Svo, 
28.  Sd. 

Toy  (Prof.  C.  H.,  D.D.)— Proverbs.  (Intemaiional  Critiodl  Com- 
mmtary.)    Post  Svo,  12b.* 

Troup  (Bev.  G.  BlmsUe,  M.A.)— Woeds  to  Young  Christuhs: 

Bein^  Addresses  to  Young  CommnmcMitB.     Oa  aotiqna  Uil  p«pei,  duut* 
binding,  fcap.  Svo,  4s.  Sd. 
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DUbom  (O.) — Christian   Charity   in   thb    Ahoibmt   Church. 

Crown  8to,  8», 

Ullnuum  (Dr.  Carl) — The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus.    Crown  8ro,  5s. 
TTrwkk  (W.,   ILA.) — Thk  Servant  of  Jehotab  :   A  Commentuy 

upon  liLwh lii.  IS-liiL  12;  with  Diasertationa  apon  Iniab  zl.-lxri     Std,  8s. 
Tinet  (Life  and  Writinge  of).     B7  L.  M.  Lane.     Crown  8to,  7b.  6<1. 
Vincent  {Prof.  M,  B.,  D.D.)— The  Age  op  Hildebrand.     (Etm  of 
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Essays.     Post  8to,  4fl.  6d.  net. 

Walker  (James,  of  Camwath) — Essays,  Papers,  and  Sermons. 

Post  8to,  fls. 

Walker  (J.,  D.D.)— Theology   and  Theolooians   of   Scotland. 

Nsw  Edition,  crown  Sto,  89.  6d. 

Walker  (Prot  W.,  I).D.)— The  Protestant  Reformation.     (Eras 

qf  ChMTth  Biitory. )    6a. 

Walker  (Her.  W.  L.) — The  Spirit  and  the  Incarnation.    2nd 

Edition.    8to,  9s. 

The  Cross  and  the  Kingdom.    8vo,  9s. 

Christian  Theism  and  a  Spiritual  Monism.    Demy  Svo,  9a. 

What  about  the  N«w  Theology  I     Crown  Svo,  28.  6d.  net. 

Warfletd  (B.  B.,  D.D.) — The  Eight  of  Systbhatio   Theology. 

Crown  Svo,  2t. 
Waterman  (L.,  D.D.)— The  Post-Apostouc  Age.     {Eras  of  Church 

HiaUry. )    8a. 

Watt  (W.  A.,  ILA.,  D.FI1.)— The  Theory  op  Contract  in  its  Social 

LlOHT.     Svo,  3b. 

— A  Study  of  Social  Morality.    Post  8so,  6s. 

Wcdn  (Prof.) — Biblical  Theolooy  of  New  Testament.  2  Vole. 
12B.net. 

Life  or  Christ.    Three  vols.  8vo,  188.  net. 

Welch  (Bev.  A.  C,  BD.) — Anselm  and  his  Work.    3s. 

WellB  (Prof.  0.  L.)~Thk  Age  of  Charlemagne.      (Eras  of  the 

Chnttian  Ckvrch.}     is. 

Wendt  (H.  H.,  D.D.)— The  Teaching  of  Jesus.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21e. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John.    8vo,  7b.  6d. 

Wfloley  (B.  IC) — Contbhforary  Theology  and  Theism.  Crown 
Sto,  4b.  ed. 

WOUamB  (B.  P..  D.D.)— Christian  Life  in  Germany.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Winer  (Dr.  0-.  B.) — A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  or  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  regarded  sa  the  Basis  of  New  Testament  ExegeaiB.  Third 
Edition,  edit^  bj  W.  F.  Moultoh,  D.D.    Ninth  English  Edition,  Sto,  16b. 

Woods  (F.  H.,  B.D.) — The  Hope  of  Israel.     Crown  8vo,  3b.  6d. 

Workman  (Prof.  0. 0.)— The  Text  or  Jebemlah;  or,  A  Critical  Investi- 
gation of  the  Greek  snd  Hebrew,  etc.     Post  8jo,  Bs. 

Wright  (0.  H.,  DJ).)— Biblical  Essays.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Zafan  (Prof.  Theodor)— Bread  and  Salt  from  the  Word  op  God. 


SermonB.     Post  Svo,  4b.  6d.  i 
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OboToh  ODllega,  Olugow. 
FaiKOii  Bnooi).  D.D.^IM.D.,  LL.D.,  Frofeauir  a[  Hibnw  and  Cognato 
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A  BIBLE  DICTIONARY. 

In   OHB    VOLUHB. 

Cloth,  20b.  neL 

Edited  by  JAMES  HASTINGS.  D.D. 

Dr.  Hastings  has  often  b«en  ui^ed  to  edit  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
which  would  be  as  reliable  and  as  up  to  date  as  his  great  Dictionary, 
but  within  reach  of  those  who  cannot  afibtd  to  purchase  the  five 
volumes.  This  Dictionary  is  not  baaed  on  any  other,  hut  ia  a  wholly 
new  and  original  work. 


A    DICTIONARY    OF    CHRIST    AND^ 
THE    GOSPELS. 

Edited  by  JAMES  HABTINOS.  D.D. 

In  Two  Volumes.     Price  per  Vol. :  in  Cloth  Bindii^  21s.  net ; 
in  Half  Morocco,  gilt  top,  26b.  net. 

'  An  innlnitble  book  for  the  libririea  of  stadenU  of  tha  Bible,  ot  teachers,  and  at 
msken  of  sernmns.'— .Scoisnliwi. 
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